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Univenities  of 
future  Aim  to 
Cut  Study  Time 


Classes  on  weekends,  quicker  routes 
to  a  bachelor's  degree  and  "mini-courv 
es"  are  among  37  pilot  projects  unveiled 
by  tlie  CaTiTornla  State  University  and 
Colleges  yesterday. ^ 

The  $1.3  million  in  pilot  projects  is 
"a  comprehensive  plan  to  effect  innova- 
tions  that  deal  realistically  with  the 
changing  requirements  of  the  I970's," 
Chancellor  Glenn  Dumke  said  in  a 
statement  released  in  Sacramento. 

Money  for  the  projects  comes  from 
•he  state  college  and  university  fund  for 
movation  and  improvement,  created 
>y  the  legislature  this  year. 

Here  are  some  of  the  projects 
planned  on  the  19-campus  system: 

Sdf-Packig— At  California  State 
College,  Bakersfield,  students  can  set 
their  own  academic  pace  and  earn  a 
B.A.  in  either  more  or  less  than  the  tra- 
ditional four  years. 

Weckcad  College — Trial  teaching  at 
the  "Weekend  College"  for  persons 
whose  jobs  prevent  them  from  attending 
classes  on  weekdays,  begins  this  spring 
at  California  State  University,  Long 
Beac|i.  The  Saturday  and  Sunday 
courd^  featuring  teaching  teams  of 
six  professors  -  are  in  the  lower  divi- 
sion. 

Miai-coancs — The  Fullerton  cam- 
pus will  offer  "mini-courses"  differing  in 
timing,  duration  and  unit  value  from  the 
traditional  semester  or  quarter  courses. 

Mix — "A  Community  Access"  pro- 
ject at  California  State  University,  San 
Diego  will  move  education  off  the  cam- 
pus by  a  "media  mix,"  including  televi- 
sion, radio,  cable  communications,  the 
mail,  conference  telephone  calls  and 
tutors. 

Conpnter — Students  at  several 
campuses,  linked  by  a  central  network, 
can  use  computers  for  drillwork  and 
testing.  "The  approach  is  expected  to 
provide  significant  instructional  cost 
savings,"  a  spokesman  said. 

Work  Experieace — At  California 
State  College,  San  Francisco,  students 


Bosso  Resigns, 

t 

VP  Takes  Charge 

txit  Bosso,  enter  Thatcher  in  a 
pinch-hitting  demonstration  of  the 
emergency  assumption  of  authority  in  a 
student  government's  heirarchy. 

An  upward  shift  in  ASofficers  be- 
came necessary  when  council  members 
discovered  that  president-elect  Bruce 
Bosso  had  transferred  from  City  Col- 
lege and  registered  for  the  fall  semester 
at  U.C.  Berkeley. 

As  the  next  highesti-ranking  man  in 
the  lineup,  Vice-President-elect  Frank 
Thatcher  rose  one  political  notch  to 
assume  new  responsibilities  and  pri- 
vileges as  City  College's  AS  president. 

"It  was  rather  shocking,",  comment- 
ed Thatcher,  "but  now  that  Tin  in,  it's 
okay.  [)o.you  remember  those  rumors 
about  BosSo  transferring  to  Cal?  Wdl, 
they  were  true." 

Several  other  position  chiyigcs^ere 
effected  during  the  September  18  Stu- 
dent Council  meeting.  Edward  Blanco 
was  voted  in  as  Vice  President,  and  the 
the  three  losing  candidates  with  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  assumed  c€Kin — 
cil  positions  left  open  by  the  authority 
change. 

The  renovated  Student  Council  line- 
up is  now  established  for  the  Fall  semes- 
ter with  fifteen  members:  Frank  Thatch- 
er, president;  Edward  Blanco,  vice- 
president;  and  council  members  Juan 
Galvan,  Salvador  Flamenco,  Jose  Gal- 
lo,  Robert  Hughes,  Kenneth  Craig, 
Kenneth  Adair,  Lance  Burton.  Joseph 


Steel  Shape  Graces  Hilltop 


WorldScape  III  is  the  new  metal 
sculpture  that  has  been  installed  at  the 
south  entrance  to  Science  Circle  drive. 
The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Armand  J. 
Trehan. 

This  is  the  first  major  piece  of  art 
work  for  the  college  since  the  Diego 
Rivera  mural  in  the  Little  Theatre. 

Trehan's  sculpture  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Com- 
mission and  donated  by  that  agency  to 
CCSF;  A  city  ordinance  states  that  2 
per  cent  of  the  construction  budget  of 
certain  buildings  is  used  for  the  commis- 
sioning, of  works  of  art. 

A  second  metal  sculpture  will  be  in- 


stalled at  the  north  exit  of  the  Science 
Circle  drive  as  soon  as  the  concrete 
foundation  work  is  completed.  This 
sculpture  is  titled  Wyoming  Coup,  the 
work  of  Bill  Wareham. 

The  CCSF  Works  of  Art  Commit- 
tee, which  was  created  in  Oct.  1971  and 
met  in  January  of  this  year,  took  action 
to  get  the  new  sculptures  for  the  collegie. 

The  Committee  hQpes  that  in  thc_ 
future,  sculptors  and  ardhit«:ts  will  co1-~ 
laborate  to  create  new  works  of  art  for 
the  college. 

A  new  mural  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  cafeteria  is  also  in  the  planning 
stage. 

;  \  ■  » 
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METAL  SCULPTURE  -  The  newest  addition  of  art  to  CCSF. 

Medico!  Caihpaign  Opens  witli 
Dental  Care  and  influenza  Shots 


Two  student  health  advisers  in  S- 
190,  Fran  Gage  and  Elizabeth  Braun, 
have  been  passing  around  leaflets  on 
low  cost  immunizations  and  free  dental 
care. 

The  first  of  thetwo  immunization 
programs,  which  consist  of  flu  vaccine 
and  tetanus  toxoid,  will  be  October  5. 
The  second  will  be  on  December  7.  Both 
day's  admitting  time  will  be  10  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

People  who  have  chronic  heart  ail- 
ments, respiratory  diseases,  diabetes,  or 
renal  disorders  should  refrain  from  get- 
ting the  flu  vaccination,  so  that  their 
unhealthy  counterparts  can  receive  adc- 


allergies  that  can  cause  harmful  reac- 
tions will  be  done  prior  to  immuniza- 
tion. 

As  for  the  free  dental  care,  consul- 
tants from  the  University  of  California'' 
Medical  Center  will  be  here  to  examine 
students,  who  can  sign  up  for  care  ^rior 
toOct.4-!l. 

The  consultants  purpose  is  to  screen 
out  students  that  have  family  dentists, 
money  to  afford  Care,  or  both. 

The  less  fortunate,  who  "deserve  the 
break,"  will  be  treated  at  the  Mt.  Zion 
Dental  Clinic.  Others  will  receive  infor- 
mation on  low  cost  treatment. 
In  addition  to  treatment  and  infor- 


+-«»n  petition  for  academic  credit  based 

jn  knowledge  and  experience  acquired 

off  campus  in  fields  such  as  foreign  lan- 

^ages,  bufnunkies  and  business. 


Lee,  Anthony  Morgan,  Ralph  Schoen- 
stein.  Johnnie  Yim,  Deborah  Ann  Le- 
Strange  and  Kerwin  Chan. 
=DiMe  Merthio 


quate  protection. 

Injections  will  be  administered  at  S- 
190  for  SI  .50  an  injection.  Sareening  for 


mation  directing  students  to  low  cost 
dental  services,  the  consultants  will  give 
raps  on  nutrition,  cleanliness  and  other 


areas  relating  to  healthy  teeth. 


Student  Council: 


Dr.  Harry  Buttimer,  City  Col- 
lege President,  extends  wel- 
come to  all  new  and  return- 
ing students  and  wishes 
ttiem  a  successful  and  re- 


warding semester. 


College  BoorTAction  Opposed 


The  Student  Council  met  for  flicl 
second  time  this  semester  in  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  pressing  obligations  of 
student  government. 

First  on  the  agenda  wasjhe  an- 
nouncement of  a  council  member  being 
seated  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  a  member 
who  was  elected,  but  is  no  longer  a  stu- 
dent. Alex  Hannah  is  the  new  council 
member,  replacing  Kerwin  Chan  who 
was  expelled  for  lack  of  attendance. 

The  Council  also  heard  several  pro- 


^Hisals  fiuin callous  groups  on  cuiripu!» 
who  are  seelcing  office  space  in  which  to 
conduct  their  affairs.  The  two  groups 
are  the  Revolutionary  Communist 
Youth  and  the  Christians  On  Campus. 

The  proposals  were  tabled  for  lack 
of  office  space  at  this  time  and  also  to 
check  with  the  District  Attorney's  office 


to  ge:  clearance  for  RCY  as  a  valid 
campus  group. 

-Concerning  more  pressing  matters, 
the  council  voted  to  compose  a  written 
objection  to  action  of  the  City  College 
Board  of  Governors,  in  changing  their 
meeting  place  from  the  campus  to  the 
Board  of  Education  downtown.  With 
the  Board  of  Governors  meeting  off- 
campus,  the  Student  Council  and  conse- 
quently the  students  would  be  unaware 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Board  until  a 
day,  or  as  much  as  a  week  later. 

With  the  Board  meeting  downtown, 
away  from  the  school,  it  was  charged 
that  the  students  for  whom  the  decisions 
are  presumablv  being  made  would  lose 
the  ability  to  protest  immediately,  if 
necessarv,  the  decisions  of  the  board. 


*! 
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Jan  at  Keystone  Korners 

^  .  .      ^-  -w-       ..    ly ll__u:-    ■■ L    ..-^kiotmmkri 


The  music  of  McCoy  Tyn*"  at  Key 
stone  Korner  recently,  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  Ticry.  frenetic,  and  emotional: 
or  perhaps  "spiritual"  is  a  better  word. 
Most  of  the  music  was  raga-like  melo- 
dies, with  the  instrumentalists  giving 
each  ottver  that  precious  gift  of  sensitivi- 
ty and  understanding. 

On  this  tour.  McCoy  employed  the 
services  of  Calvin  Hill,  a  bassist  from 
back  east  (Philly.  or  N.Y.)  AJphonsc 
Mou^on  (of  Weather  Report)  and  Son- 
ny Fortune  who  played  Soprano  and 
Alto  saxes,  and  Flute.  As  a  unit  they 
played  well  and  each  seemed  to  know 
what  the  other  was  trying  to  do. 

Even  on  a  Sundiiy  session  the  house 
was  packed     as  it  was  every  night. 


Herbie  Hancock  and  his  trombonist. 
Julien  Priestler.  happened  to  be  in  on 
Friday  night  and  had  to  endure  the 
same  agony  of  crjwding  while  enjoying 
musical  ecstasy. 

Keystone  Korner,  750  Vallejo  Street 
,in  North  Beach,  is  where  all  the  goodv 
ness  unfolded. 

In  upcoming  weeks  the  agenda  in- 
cludes Sonny  Rollins,  fresh  out  of  retire- 
ment, Les  McCann  and  Joe  Henderson, 
10  name  a  few. 

The  Keystone  has  a  relatively  good 
atmosphere,  and  there  is  no  pressure  to^ 
buy  drinks. 

Admission,  however.  ii$3.  If  you 
like  jaT/,  chances  are  your  money  will 
get  you  a  mindfull. 

—  Nate  Justice 


, . _____«^ J, — , Til 

Respect  for  Speakers: 

Let's  Have  a  Little  Quiet! 

CCSF  will  have  many  guest  speakers  and  performers  come  to  the  campus  this 
semester.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  students  will  also  speak  before  the  student 

^**Hopefully  the  audience  will  show  more  respect  to  our  guests  than  was  displayed 


Politics  Mar^lympiad 

Most  of  us  have  been,  or  are,  members  of  some  type  of  organization  or  club. 
Whenever  the  organization  planned  an  event,  committees  where  formed  to  see 
'.hat  everything  ran  smoothly  during  the  evenL 

The  job  of  the  intematioaal  Olympic  Committee  is  the  same,  to  make  sure  every- 
.  thing  Is  done  the  way  it  should  be  durmg  the  games. 

The  Committee  was  run  by  its  now-retired  president  Avery  Brundagc,  an  84- 
year  old  to  whom  the  words  "politics"  and  "nationalism"  were  like  four  letter 
words  to  the  parents  of  an  eight  year  old  child. 

According  to  Brundagc,  politics  and  nationalism  did  not  exist  during  the  Olympic 
(iames,  but  iil  the  (Barnes  just  concluded  in  Munich  fhey  ran  rampant. 

There  was  a  period  of  time  when  there  was  doubt  that  the  Munich  Games  would 
i\eT  gel  under  way.  Black  African  nations  might  not  have  come  if  Rhodesia  had  not 
tetn  "disinviled."  Also  Russia  might  have  withdrawn,  in  order  to  score  political 
points  with  the  Africans.  Rhodesia  was  not  there,  but  the  politics  and  nationalism 
Aere,  with  the  killing  of  the  Israeli  athletes,  and  the  action  of  the  Olympic  Commit- 
ee toward  Vihce  Matthews  and  Wayne  Colletl. 

The  killing  of  the  Israeli  athletes  was  clearly  a  political  move  on  the  part  of  the 
^rab  Black  Sepienihcr  group  to  bring  more  attention  to  the  Arab  refugee  problem. 
If  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  which  dii;l  not  know  about  the  Israeli  con- 
lict,  they  undoubtedly  do  now. 

The  way  the  medals  were  given  Otit  at  the  (iames  reeks  of  nationalism,  l>ut  the 
Olympic  Committee  is  not  the  only  group  to  Uame.  Part  of  the  Mame  mast  go  to  the 
lews  media.  What  Matthews  and  Collette  said,  in  effect,  is  that  we  are  all  equal, 
>u|  they  were  barred  from  further  competion  in  the  (iames. 

When  the  medals  were  awarded,  the  first,  second  and  third  place  winners  would 
^taiid  on  a  raised  platform,  with  the  first  place  winner  standing  higher  than  the  other 
tvimers.  1'he  national  anthem  of  the  first  place  finisher's  homeland  is  played  while 
he  flags  of  the  other  medal  winners  are  raised.  The  media  would  then  report  that 
hanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  winning  athlete  such-and-such  a  country  had  won  its 
bird  medal  of  the  (iames. 

Vince  Matthews  explained  that  he  was  nu  better  than  the  second  place  fhishcr 

iVayne  Colletl,  and  also  that  it  was  not  the  Lniled  States  who  had  won  the  medals. 
Hit  he  and  Collett.  Matthews  invited  (  ollell  to  stand  with  him  on  the  first  place 
(iatform.  The  two  talked  with  each  other  while  the  anthem  was  being  played,  in- 
4c«d  of  standing  at  attention.  For  this  they-were  excluded  from  future  Oiym- 
ilads. 

As  long  as  politics  and  nationalism  remain  in  the  (iames  they  will  never  be  a  con- 
est  between  individuals,  but  between  naiums.  —  Lleyd  Ackerman 

Hoppeflffigs  Around  Town 


\n  the  past  it  has  become  obvious  that  as  fmlefor  cxchangingclasses  ap- 
proaches  an  increasing  number  of  students  in  the  audience  bcgtn  to  leave. 

While  performers  or  speakers  are  still  speaking  the  noise  level  increases.  Sounds 
of  lifting  chair  seats,  collecting  books,  talking,  and  most  disturbing  of  all  the 
opening  of  doors  followed  by  unwarranted  slamming,  seem  to  continue  incessantly. 

The  departing  students  and  unnecessary  noise  must  have  upsetting  effects  on  the 
fiuest  lecturers  and  performers.  i  .u         u  t       .  n 

For  those  students  who  are  not  attending  classes  or  who  know  they  will  have  till 
ten  minutes  past  the  hour  for  their  class  to  begin,  these  distruptions  render  the 

'"""wahingfor  a^^aable^^  i"  the  program  might  conceivably  cause  some- 
one to  be  late  for  class.  This  is  not,  however,  usually  «[ '"^J«!J=«"^X  "e 
'an  excuse  is  needed,  being  respectful  to  invited  guests  should  be  acceptable. 

More  careful  planning  shouW  be  made  by  ■'theVommittees  sponsoring  the  giii^t 
speakers  and  performers.  '       ._ 

Programs  should  be  planned  so  there  is  a  break  when  classes  are  to  begin. 

Speakers  should  be  informed,  so  as  to  make  such  an  announcement  to  their  au- 
dience. 

If  everyone  cooperates, speakers  and  audiences  alike  will  reap  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  programs  presented.  . 

—  Alan  Whiteside 


Campus  Views 


QUESTION:  Have  you  ever  been  propositioned? 


Lloyd  Ackerman — Broadcasting 

Yes.  But  my  wife  shouldn't  kno» 
about  this.  Lwas  grabbed  by  a  prostitute 
in  Tijuana.  Mexico  once,  but  I  decided 
against  accepting  the  lady's  offer. 


Mary  Guthrie — Drama 

Yes.  What  I  thought  were  tvw  lesbi- 
ans. It  happened  on  3rd  St.:  they  a  ked 
me  if  1  wanted  to  walk  with  them,  but  1 
told  ihem  1  was  too  busN. 


.San  I  rancisc*)  S\  mphony  AssiKJa- 
ion  will  present  a  series  bf  free  neigh- 
wrhood  concerts  throughout  the  citv 
his  Full. r- - 


The  Friday  evening  propranis  fea-  ■ 
ure  the  little  Symphony  ensemble 
nder  the  direction  of  Assistant  Con- 


William   Cody    over  the  wrongs  he 
committed  as  Buffalo  Bill. 

The  play  will  be  presented  in  the  Gill 
Thwatar  at  USF  on  Sapt.  29-3()v  and 


'uctor  Niklaus  Wyss.  All  concerts  will 

tart  at  8  pm.    Loca^ilvns^— 

ieptember  29  .  L  , 

Kiordan  High  .School  .Auditorium 

175  Phclan  Avenue 
Krtober  6 

Third  Baptist  Church 

1 3W  McAllister  Avenue 
tctober  13 

Old  .St.  Mar\  "s  Church  Auditorium 

California  Si.  at  (irant  .\vcnuc 
•ctober  20 

Burned  School  Auditorium 

1 55 1  Ncwcomb  St  reet 
Ictober  27 

I  vereti  .lunior  High  Auditorium 

•^.M)  Church  .Street 


Oct.  5-7,  with  an  X  pm  curtain. 

(jeneral  admission  to  "Indians  "  is 
S2.5().  SI. 00  for  students,  available 


through  the  College  Players  ticket  off- 


-lee-. 


*•••••••«* 


Season  tickets  for  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  will  be  made  available  to_ 
students  only  Trom  October  2  to  27  at 
Thrschoot tiank  in  F-2(r7. 

The  reason  for  the  student-only  sale 
is  a  larger  than  usual  pre-scason  inquiry 
into  ticket  avaikihility. 
— -This  stimulated  Merrill  Beckcrman, 
thcheadof  thesludcni  s\mphon\  season 
ticket  sales  procrani.  inlo'reslricling 
sales. 

Beckcrman  wantj  to  make  sure  that 
students  have  a  belter  chance  lo  pur- 
chase season  lick  els  than  I  he  faculty  . 
Nvht>can  purchase  lickels  alter  Oct.  27lh 
at  the  school  hank. 


Phil  Tariey — Cinematography 

Just  this  morning  I  was  proposi- 
tioned to  buy  a  lid  of  grass  bui  I'm  wait- 
ing for  the  California  Marijuana  Initia- 
tive to  pass  so  I  can  buy  my  herbs  from 
Uncle  Sam. 


MlBy  and  "Sati»a"-LI»I«R 

Oh  yeah!  A  dirty,  creepy  old  man  on 
Oak  St.  once  asked  me  lo  go  lo  his 
house  and  talk  wjih  him^a  while  for  $30. 
I  told  him  I  was  Too  BiTsyl  so  he  doubled 
the  price.  1  still  said  no. 


Ilpiversit)  of  San  I  rancisco  College 


layers  will  open  their  fall  season  with 
le  city's  first  staging  of  Arthur  Kopit's 
Indians."" 

Set  within  the  framework  of  a  car- 
ival.  "Indians*"  is  thelragedv  of  the 
alive  American  relived  in  the  agon\  of 


Ihe  sale  hours  are.lrotw  9  am  to  1 1 

am  and  fimii  I  pin  in  }  [iiii  daih.  Atitli- 
tional  information  about  pro-rated  tick- 
ets lo  individual  concerts  will  be  availa- 
ble at  A2I3  from  10  am  to  II  am. 
MWF  alter  (Xl.  I6lh. 

Further  details  will  be  posted  oh  the 
sch(M)l  bulletin  btnirds.  m 


■Frank  Wodrezka— Political  Science 

Sure.  I've  been  propositioned!  A 
dope  proposition;  running  some  dope 
across  country,  but  I  turned  it  down.  Il 
was  a  link  bit  loo  dangerous,  especially 
through  those  "redneck  "  states. 


C  aria  Stelling— Business  ' 

This  guy  that  picked  me  up  while  I 
was  hitchhiking  asked  me  if  I  needed 
some  extra  money,  but  1  i^d  him  I 
wasn't  that  kind  of  a  girl.  Then  he  let  me 

iret  oui 


Audiovisuals:  Stop,  Look/ Listen 


Under-the  library,  at  249  Cloud 
Hall,  there  is  a  listening  anrf  viewing 
center  that  has  cassette  t#pes,  filmstrips 
and  loops,  slides,  and  recording  facili- 
ties for  student's  educational  use.^ 

The  listening  center's  selection  of 
ssette  recordings  coversxverything  i 
music  appreciation  in  addition  to  a 
selection  of  poetry  and  drama. 

For  future  secretaries  who  want  to 
improve  their  shorthand,  the  listening^ 
center  has  recordings  for  dictation  prac- 
tice. 

When  it  comes  to  film  loops.  Health 
Education  comes  out  on  top,  but  stu- 


dents of  Physics,  Business,  and  Library 
Technology  don'l  suffer  too  much,  as 
their  taped  lectures  are  accompanied  by 
slides. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  is  left  out,  be- 
cause the  lisleaing  center's  film  loop 

select  ion  «ov^s  everything  froiji  Arts  i 

Physical  Education. 

Language  students  can  supplement 
Xhcir  labs  with  tapes  on  English, 
Chinese,  and  French. 

For  those  with  speech  problems, 
there  are  recording  "closets"  which  are 
open  to  everyone's  use,  but  especially  to 
those  who  record  for  the  blind.   ' 


City  "Bids"PlaYlandAdieiL 


The  laughing  lady  known  as  Ms.  Sal,  though  seemingly  tattered  and  grayed;"" 
still  broadcasts  a  voice  from,  another  er^.  Small  crowds  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren still  linger  about  a's  if  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

And  something  did  happen  on  a  cold  and  dreary  .September  day  as  once  again 
the  relentless  sweep  of  progress  made  itself  evident.  San  Francisco's  famous  Play- 
land  was  finally  auctioned  off.    ^ 

It  was  both  sad  and  bizarre  viewing  the  present  scene  at  Playland.  It  was  once 
the  "Santa  Cruz"  of  the  Bay  Area.  To  many  San  FciU\ciscans,  it  was  as  big  an  at- 
traction as  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  — --.. 

In  what  seemed  destined  to  be  the  social  gatheririg  of  the  year,  bidders  and  visi- 
tors crowded  Playland  for  the  last  lime.  People  were  milling  about  impatiently. 

A  little  lady  even  came  with  sty  son  tickets  for  the  admission  fee  of  $l-to  ride 
and  play  concessions  which  are  now  defunct. 

But  all  visitors  came  to  attention  as  bidding  for  the  artifacts  of  Playland  began. 
The  auctioneer,  Bernard  Osher.  brought  constant  attention  lo  .some  .366  items  rang- 
ing from  gems  to  junk,  depending  on  the  buyer's  point  of  view.  These  were  -sold  and 
carried  away  with,  "Bov,  1  sure  got  a  deal!  " 

Besides  the  many  individual  bidders,  many  members  of  the  carnival  world  were 
also  present.  They  bidded  competitively  with  their  business  counterparts.  One  such 
demonstration  of  heavy  bidding  came  about  in  the  a^uisilion  of  a  "hall  thrown  al 
ihe  piled-up  milk  biUtles",  The  "milk  bottles",  in  fact,  turned  out  lo  be  stuffed  cats. 

Wally  Yee,  owner  of  Royal  Pacific  Shows  in  Honolulu,  won  after  a  "ping-    • 
pong"  battle  wiih  someone  who  managed  lo  bid  $90  dollars.  As  for  Ihe  concession; 
"1  plan  to  keep  it  as  it  is  and  put  it  back  to  the  life  wliere  it  belongs,"  Wally 
slated. 

Other  customers  were  satisified  to  buy  park  benches  for  $15,  pinball  machines 
for  $80,  a  whole  unit  of  a  "Big  Dipper"  ride  for  $I(X).  ^-«^'      ^    ■      •;  •  --  <" — ^  — -- 

Those  who  didn't  get  what  they  really  wanted  usuatty  foand^soTnettrtng^ekcTO 
buy.This  was  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  long-awaited  bidding  for  the  18-ton  Carou- 
sel, however.  Despite  the  moans  and  groans  of  the  crowd,  it  was  sold  for  the  grand 
total  of  $45,000. 

Many  had  hoped  the  beautiful  antiquated  horses  and  giraffes  would  be  auc- 
tioned off  separately. 

Deidre  Letchworth  came  to  bid  with  the  idea  of  buying  one  animal.  Asked  why 

she  had  such  a  yearning,  she  bellowed,  "Because  1  want  one!"  "^""^     ^^  -         ' 

People  in  stylish  dress  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  at  a  championship  football 
game.  They  soaked  up  the  sun  in  all  its  glory  while  consuming  torts  of  hoi  dogs  and 
hamburgers. 

That  was  30  years  ago.  Today,  having  succumbed  to  crime,  drugs,  vandalism, 
and  just  plain  deterioration,  apparently  Play  land's  "time  hascome." 

Playland's  future?  Jeremy  Ets-Hokin  has  a  plan  to  build  an  auto-free  communi- 
ty to  "keep  people  in  the  City." 

As  one  drives  by  the  now  lonely  and  empty  area  an  elderly  man  is  seen  reading  a 
faded  sign:"Anyone  Can, Win."    Evidently  Playland  couldn't.  i     i     c'h     b 

Share  Your  Time,  Talent  Witli 


"SNAKE"  ON  CAMPUS  -  Concert  series  is  kicked  off  by  Karl  Severeid,  bass; 
AIke  Stuart,  guitar  and  vocals;  and  Bob  Jones,  drums. 


Country  Rock  of  College  Hour 


SHARE,  a  voluntary  tutorial  pro- 


gram  designed  lor  the  primary  purpose 
of  promoting  a  "big-brother"  type  rela- 
tionship, on  a  one-to-one  basis,  between 

and  ttttee,  is  seeking-eoUege- 
iutors. 

Credits  are  available  for  interested 
students. 

Underachieving  elementary  school 
students  are  referred  to  SHARE  by 
their  classroom  instructors.  Intrinsic 
emphasis  is  placed  on  specific  reading 


and  math  tasks.  However,  helping  stu- 


dents  to  dt;velop  a  liettei  self-cuiitept  of 
themselves  is  part  of  theultimategoal. 

Tutors  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
coordinators  and  teachers.  Group  recre- 
ational  activities  among  tutors  and  tu- 
tees  will  be  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
gram. Campus  workshops  will  also  be 
set  up.  ■ 

For  further  information^  <:ontact 
Gaby  Toure,  coordinator  of  operation 
SHARE,  in  Room  S-M9. 


^  The  (iuardsman  is  published  weekly  by  the  Journalism  students  of  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copy  writing,  editing, 
proofreading,  layout,  typography  and  photography.  The  Editorial  office  is  locat- 

3  ed  in  S-3(»4,  phone  587-7272,  extension  446.  The  mailing  address  is  50  Phelan 

^  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  941 12. 

5  The  (iuardsman  does  not  accept  advertising. 
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Unusally  fine  country-rock  music  by 
Ali^c^Fuart  and  Snake  marked  the 
start  of  the  Fall  '72  Concert  and  Lecture 
Series,  September  19. 

Fortunately  Alice  Stuart  and  Snake 
bore  no  resemblance  to  Alice  Cooper 
and  his  boa  constrictor,  as  some  ha4 
feared. 

Thie  Alice  is  very  much  a  female,  as 
her  song  lyrics  amply  demonstrate: 
"Now  you've  got  to  set  me  free.  I'd  do  it 
for  you,  baby  now  doit  for  me."  or 
"He  can  come  down  easy,  he  knows 
how  to  plea.se  me.  again  and  again," 

A  slender,  fuzzy-haired,  funky 
lady,  she  wails  in  a  sort  of  c«Hjntry 
blues  voice  which  can  call  to\nind 
vocals  by  Cold  Blood,  Mother 

orevenJanis \- 

'- —  While  ringing  out  sharp-edged  licks 
"on  her  guitar  (which  must  weigh  twice 
her'weight),  Alice  looks  a  lot  like  Terry 
Garthwaite  of  Joy  of  Cooking,  although 
her  voice  is  more  versatile  and  she  gives 
the  impression  of  being  more  aggressive 
in  her  guitar-work. 

When  it  comes  down  to  full-tilt  boo- 
gie, in  fact,  Alice  Stuart  and  Snake  can 
probably  "outcook"  even  the  Joy.  And 
that,  as  any  Bay  Area  music  freak 
knows,  is  praiseindeed. 

Alice's  recently-acquired  backup 
men,  alias  '*Snakc"  are  Bob  Jones  on 
drums  and  Karl  Sevareid  on  basis.  They 
are  good.  , 

.Somehow  bands  consisting  only  of 
lead  guitar,  bass  and  drums  plus  many 
amplifiers  often  end  up  sounding  like  a 


lot  of  uncoordinated  noise     witness 
Blue  Cheer,  Grand  Funk  ct  al. 

Snake  manage;*  to  produce  an  over- 
all blend  of  sounds  that  is  at  least  as 
satisfying  as  several  well-known 
groups  with  twice  as  many  members. 

Due  to  a  dearth  of  advance  publicity 
the  Little  Theater  was  half-empty  at  1 1 
a.m.  but  began  to  fill  as  music  resonated 
throdgh  the  building.  The  audience  was 
surprised  and  enthusiastic,  forcing  Ihe 
group  to  play  past  the  12  noon  deadline, 
when  the  building  is  used  for  classes. 

The  trio  live  in  Marin  and  thus  will 
be  play  iriji'lhe  bay  area  clubs.  Alice  also 
has  two  albums  now  on  Fantasy,  (the 
label  best  known  for  Crcedtncc  Clear- 
water). The  first.  "Full  Tinie  Woman"". 
U.I  nuJo.  -tT&i^ecopd  album,  with 
Snake,  has  just  he5hs(eleased. 

Alice  Stuart  couloNbe  compared  to 
many  other  lady  vocal isr>guitar  players 
and  .Snake  can  be  comparetiJo  other 
,  rock  trios,  but  in  the  final  a*»alysis 
they  are  unique  in  their  blend  tt 
country,  blues,  rock  and  folk  distin- 
guished by  eloquent  lyrics  and  tight, 
clean  instrumental  solo. 

With  all  they  have  going  for  them  it 
shouldn't  be  long  till  they're  headlining 
at  Winterland. 

For  those  who  missed  seeing  them  at 
school  for  free,  we  extend  our  condol- 
ences and  advise  checking  the  bulletin 
boards  once  in  a  while     and,  of  course, 
read  The  Gu^trdsman! 

— Paul  Snodgrass 


i 


Here  is  the  Fall  '72  Concert  and  I.ectit'e  Series  schedule.  All  concerts  and  lec- 
tures will  be  offered  Tuesdays  or  Thursdays  in  the  College  Theatre  at  1 1  am. 

Concerts  — Tuesdays  * 

Oct.  3,  M.  Abranowitsch  and  T.  Brown,  Voice  &  Piano  Recital 

Oct.  17,  Thomas  Stone,  Classical  (luitar  .  • 

Nov.  14,  Jeanne  Stark,  Piano  Recital  —    .        .  ._ — L_ 


Nov.  21  To  be  announced 


Nov.  28,  Lou  Harrison,  Oriental  Music 
Dec.  5,  Concert  by  CCSF  performers 


Concerts — Thursdays 

Sept.  28,  Madeline  Morton,  Piano  and  Harpsichord 

Dec.  7,  Concert  by  CCSF  performers 

Jan.  16,  Music  faculty  recital  . '-^ 


l^ectnres  -  Thursdays 

Sept.  21,  Shirley  Boccaccio,  "The  Women's  Li'teration  Movement" 
Oct.  5,  Dr.  Manuel  Servin,  "The  Mexican- American  Awakens" 
(K-t.  12,  John  M.  Letiche,  "U.S.  Monetary  and  Trade  Relations" 
Oct.  19,  Dr.  Richard  Dilkm,  "The  OM  West -Fact  or  Fiction?" 
Oct.  26,  Julian  Kanter,  "Classic  Political  TV  Commercials" 
Nov.  2,  Robert  Scalapino.  "U.S.  Foreign  Affairs" 
Nov.  30,  Leonard  Pitt,  "Three  Pieces:  Mime" 

Jan.  4,  Dr.  Irving  Bengelsdorf,  **Spaceshin  Flarth:  People,  Poverty  &  Pollu- 
tion" ^ 
Jan.  II,  Toby  Lurie,  "Exploring  Language  Through  the  Poetic  Experience" 


^•Id  1IIL*Hlk  JL«JL«IIL«Jlh 


id 


Starting  this  week,  warnings  will  be 
issued  to  student's  cars  notifying  the 
owners  that  they  will  need  a  parking 
permit  as  of  Oct.  2  to  park  in  the  stu- 
dent parking  lots. 


Students  parking  permits  are  issued 
from  8  am  to  I  pm  daily  in  room  C  1 19. 
To  obtain  their  permit,  students  must 
bring  a  student  body  card  issued  from 
the  Student  Union,  a  valid  drivers  li- 
cense and  their  automobile  registration. 


•/ 


Rams  Rompjhen  Slip 


After  a  fine  prc-season  performance 
at  American  River  giving  City  College  a 
""win i)y  a  24-t>  margin,  tire 
ball  Machine"  ran  out  of  gas. 

Gavilan,  capitalizing  on  City's  inex- 
perience and  three  counts  of  roughing 
the  kicker,  rolled  on  by  with  a  18-13  vic- 
tory. 

Head  Coach  Elston  without  a  doubt 
was  not  taking  it  "sitting  down"  as  he 
installed  more  emphasis  on  the  funda- 
mentals which  may  make  Cjty  a  strong- 
_er  contender, , 

"It  was  a  game  in  which  we  beat 
ourselves.  We  just  took  ■too'rnany 
risks,"  reported  Elston. 

At  the  game's  onset,  the  outcome 
was  dubious  as  there  were  overt  indi- 
cations by  both  defenses  that  each 
wanted  this  first  game.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  there  was  a  showcase 
battle  of  the  coach's  thoughts  as  both 
defenses  hovered  over  the  offensive 
maneuvers  with  a  Scrooge's  tight  fist. 

Led  by  defensive  standouts  John 
Wdts  and  Homer  Lcwings,  shown  to  be 

'of  an  aggressive  nature,  and  a  "give  U 
all"  Ron  Weaver,  City  played  a  line 
coaches  dream  by  allowing  only  28 

-yards  on  the  ground.  ^ 

Gavilan,  however  was  the  first  to 
score  with  a  one  yard  smash  by  hard 
running  halfback  (Jshery  late  in  ihe  first 
quarter.  Obviously  not  wanting  to  move 
away  from  game  plan,  the  Rams  retal- 
iated in  the  second  quarter. 


With  a  33  yard  touchdown  pass  by 

quarterback  Joe  Dutto  to  open-armed 

-emf  ^cgan  Keys.  City  left  thg  first  har 

thanks  to  an  Ackerson  kick,  with  a 

seven  to  six  point  lead  under  their  bells. 

But,  as  with  best  laid  plans,  trage- 
dy struck. 

Gavilan  defender  Crabtree,  with  one 
of  his  tree  arms  pulled  down  one  of  three 
intercepted  passes  by  Dutto  for  the  day 
and  ran  tt  bae*  45  yards  for  a  touch- 
down and  a  go  ahead  score  of  1 3-7. 
From  this  point,.  City  never  did  re- 
cover as  Gavilan  quarterback  Bur- 
gess fired  his  first  and  only  ill-timed 
touchdown  pass  of  the  day.  It  was 
good  for  28  yards. 

Quarterback  Dutto,  despite  only 
completing  8  of  25  passes,  did  amass 
129  yards.  He  showed  again  a  promis- 
ing consistency  with  his  second  touch- 
down pass  to  Keys  in  the  final  quart- 
er for  20  yards. 

Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  the  year  of 
the  Ram.  With  a  strong  one-two  punch 
from  Dutto  and  Keys  and  with  a  like- 
.  wise-explosive  running  oacli  in  Cordell 
Hawkins,  who  ran  for  90  yards,  the 
Rams  can  produce  the  offensive  punch 
needed  to  win  games. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  defense.  Led  by 
the  bone-cracking  antics  of  center 
Frank  Viata  and  Linemen  Lee  Brilton 
and  Honwr  Lewings.  th2  defense  is  be- 
ginning to  "gel"  as  a  unit  which  will  so- 
lidify as  the  season  progresses. 

—  Cecil  Home 


JXOlympiad:  for  What 
It  Vlas  And  Wasn't  Milwth 

Perfection,  follnwecj  by  tragedy,  dishonesty  and  politics  spelled  "Olympiad  72." 
Individual  athletes  found  themselves  entangiafn  tlie  web  ofpoTittcat  injUStleigrrrrnir: 

Driven  by  some  supernatural  power  to  achieve  perfection,  athletes  journeyed 
from  all  over  the  world  expecting  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis  Jhe  scars  of  injustices 
inflicted  upon  these  victims  of  circumstances  cannot  be  erased. 

From  all  the  -corruption,  few  signs  of  man  s  international  brotherhood  managed 
to  come  through.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  partial  judging.  Olga  Korbut,  through  her 
self-determination  and  radiating  personality,  gave  evidence  we  are  all  in  some  way 
tuned  in  on  the  same  frequency.  Her  Russian  heritage  and  skin  pigmentation  were 
not  visible  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  her  on  TV.  Olga  Korbut  was 
portrayed  as  a  peaceful  human  being.'  \       u,    a  r    .^  u     o 

Reginafd  7on&  of  the  USA's  boxing  team  undeniably  defeated  bi*  Russian- 
opponent   He  stood  through  the  seconds  of  the  official  decision-making  anticipating 
sure  victory.  Before  the  eyes  of  millions  throughout  the  world.  Jones  saw  his  long- 
awaited  dream  destroyed.  ^     c     r^    lA  X*   A  I       A  i,         A 

Rick  DeMont.  16,  of  San  Rafael,  vyas  stripped  of  his  Gold  Medal  and  barred 
from  futureparticipationin  the  games  because  of  a  dope  test  which  proved  positive. 
Ephedrine  sold  over  the  counter  without  a  prescription  for  asthma  victims. but 
banned  by  Olympic  rules,  ultimately  robbed  Rick  of  his  victory  and  chances  for  i^ny 
other.  Unfortunately.  Rick  learned  too  late  of  the  drugs  illegality  in  the  competi- 
tions. DeMont 's  closest  competitor  refused  the  Gold  Medal  claiming  "the  medal 
belonged  to  Rick."  •  ,.  ' 

In  spite  of  the  many  apparent  injustices.  Mark  Spitz  somehow  managed  to 
achieve  total  perfection.  He  won  seven  Gold  Medals.  Spit/s  dedication  and  sacri- 
fices paid    off.  His  rewards  will  no  doubt  be  numerous  and  longlasling. 

Alexander  Bdov  of  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  "third  chane©"  shot  to  give  th«^- 
Russians  an  extremely  controversial  51-50  basketball  victory  over  the  Americans. 
The  United  Stales  team  had  a  63  game  winning  streak.  The  Americans  were  solis- 
illusioned  they  voted  to  refuse  the  Silver  Medal. 

If  all  politics  were  eliminated  and  an  impartial  judging  system  based  upon  indi- 
vidual competition  were  established,  hopefully  "Olympiad  76"  might  go  down  in 
history  as  the  evtnt  which  bridged  the  gap  between  all  men.  Ultimately,  it  might  be 
the  link  to  "peace." 

Until  such  tkpe  as  all  men  are  judged  for  their  individual  achievements  and  ef-  * 
forts,  the  world  will  remain  a  Munich  72.  —  Joe  Frenchwood 
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••  DUnO  OPTIMISTIC  ON  FOOTBALL  FORTUNES  ^^ 


Let  it  be  known  that  Joe  Dutto.  City 
College's  No.  I  quarterback,  doesn't 
ponder  the  sting  of  past  experiences. 
What  he  does  ponder  is  how  to  win. 

In  a  disappointing  debut,  an  en- 
thused football  unit  involved  themselves 
in  a  game  that  "could  have  gone  either 
way."  Unfortunately,  it  went  the  wrong 
way  in  an  18-13  loss  to  Gavilan. 

City  on  the  whole  played  very  well 
despite  the  fact  she  was  riddled  with  the 
usual  edginess  of  a  young  team.  One  of 
•the  stars,  Joe  Dutto.  who  believes  the 
way  to  win  is  to  stay  in  the  bosom  of  the 
pocket,  was  a  determining  factor  for 
City's  offense  as  he  accounted  himself 
with  a  performance  thai  produced  129 
>  ards  while  passing  8  for  25  passes. 

Despite  the  loss  he  didn't  see  it  as 
the  permanent  menu  for  the  remainder 
oftheseJ^on.  In  fact,  he's  optimistic. 

Although  his  offensive  line  played 
sufTicientK.  ii  was  obvious  that  despite 
his  pen<-hant  for  winning,  his  low  per- 
centage (/Oi/r/uc  lo.  as  he  put  it.  "mainly 
inexpcrienct.  '  But  he  speculates  bloom- 
ing maturity  as  the  season  moves  on. 


As  for  targets  to  throw  to;  Dutto 
may  have  found  a  threat  in  Segren 
Keys,  a  recent  Balboa  High  graduate 
who  caught  two  touchdown  passes. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  a  sound  backfield 
in  halfback  Hawkios  who  turned  in  a 
flashy  performance  with  a  90  yard  total 
by  the  end  of  the  game. 

1972  ROSTER 


As  for  the  upcoming  game  against 
an  apparently  huge  defensive  line,  which 
is  led  by  a  6  foot  7  inch  behemoth  of  330 
pounds,  a  confident  Joe  Dutto  confides. 
"It  will  be  a  passing  game,  but  don't  bet 
on  it." 

There  are  many  questions  left  tq  be 
answered  but  with  a  man  at  the  helm 
who  knows  only  that  all  hecangive  is 
his  best,  you  can  bet  that  not  only  Joe 
Dutto  but  the  rest  of  the  CCSF  football 
team  will  make  it  worthwhile  to  see. 

Fresh  out  ofthe  Air  Force,  he  has 
qualities  that  could  just  make  him  the 
target  of  stardom.  To  top  off  his  advan- 
tageous attributes  of  a  6  foot  I  inch 
frame  and  the  ability  to  run,  he  has  an 
arm  that  can  propel  the  pigskin  like  a 
screaming  cannonball  with  uncanny 
accuracy.  "^ 

"I  realize  the  key  role  that  I  play , 
one  which  not  only  means  being  the 
team  leader,  but  psyching  them  up  and 
making  them  work  as  a  unit.  As  for  me 
personally.  I  want  to  go  into  every  game 
where  I'll  be  sure  of  myself.  Winning  is 
the  only  reason  I'm  out  there,  "he  in - 
Guardsman  sources. 

—  Lester  Chanf; 
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l2JiaiiMz,QB 
IJRyaa.QB 
NDMto.QB 
15  Wra«er^LB 
ZOChanbrrs,  l)B 
ZIHackctI,  RB 
22FrtPk.7 


26Streidi,DB 

27  Washington,  DB 

28  Hawkins.  OB 

29  Tompkins,  DB 

30  Harrison,  RB 

31  Drane,  RB 
33  Days,  RB 
UMnilirRB 


23  Rcdnse.  DB 

24Karbv.S 

2SJor4mi,WR 


350lncy.  R 

36  AckervMi.  KLB 

37  Bcthen.  DB 


40  Broussard,  F» 

41  Batres.  CB 

42  RnfTM.  WR 

43  Lawson,  SS 

44  Spears.  CB 

45  Adams.  H 

46  Fosle,  SS 

47  K»w»n»mfk   FS 


S2SMB.C 
53  F.  Viala,  C 
54Goodc,DE 
55  S.  Viata,  LB 
56RiKsel.C 
57  Wdls.  LB 
^1  La«ser.  LB 


63VnldilH 


48  Hale.  DB 

49  WHIiams.  DB 
51  Heater,  LB 


64  Jones.  LB 

65  (.hilardi.  LB 

66  Priest,  T 


67  Malaudn,  DT 
68Focgal,C 

69  BrittM,  G 
71  Ford.  DE 

70  Butter,  T 
72Rattsou,T 
73  Blessing,  T 
74li>wipg,T 


78  Morgan,  T 

79  Dyson, T 

80  Cook,  DC 

81  Wider,  DE 

82  Keys,  TE 

83  Crismaai,  DE 
84Eberhart,E 
KSMinii.WB 


75  Lofli»,T 

76  O'Leary,  RG 
77CondfNi,T 


86  Jackson,  E 

87  Henderson,  WR 

88  Shoals,  TK 

89  Franks,  LB ^^ 
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By  Ten  Per  Cent 

Nearly  25  political,  social,  and  ath- 
letic organizations  on  campus  this  se- 
•mester  will  receive  less  funds  than  those 
approved  by.lasl  semester's  student 
council. 

The  change  in  allocations  occurred 
over  the  summer,  after  the  term  of  last 
spring's  council  expired,  when  Assistant 
Dean  of  Students  Vcster  Flanagan  de- 
clared the  council's  budget  for  the  fall 

illegal  because  of  certain  ineligible 
members. 

In  late  August,  Flanagan  reported  to 
Dean  of  Students  Ralph  Hillsman  that 
ihc  chairman  of  the  June  budget  mecl- 
irig,  Associated  Students  President 
Bruce  Bosso.  and  a  number  of  council 
members  did  not  meet  grade  point  aver- 
age requirements  of  the  A.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Flanagan  then  submitted  for  admin- 
istration approval  another  budget  based 
on  "the  legal  recommendations  of  a 
constitutional  Finance  Committee."  . 

The  Finance  Committee,  made  up  of 
students  appointed  by  the  council, 
passed  a  budget  that  diverted  over  10 
per  cent  of  a  $46,000  base  from  "ille- 
gal" allocations  to  other  organizations 
gelling  little  or  no  money  in  the  council- 
approved  budget. 

The  spring  council's  fiscal  authority 
was  defended  recently  by  the  current 
AS.  President,  Frank  Thatcher.  "I 
feel,"  he  said,  "that  the  last  council  was 
a  representative  body  of  students." 
-T^"De«n  Flanagan's  decision  to  veto 
and  reallocate  the  budget  was  not  justifi- 
able. Taking  the  recommendations  of  the 


IVos  Last  Election  Legal  ? 
Council  to  Check  Charges 


Vester  Flanagan 
Asst.  Dean  of  Students 


Finance  Committee  was  wrong  because 
its  members  were  not  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents." 

Thatcher  also  stated  that  the  "school 
constitution  clearly  gives  the  student 
council  'final  authority' in  the  affairs  of 
the  A.S." 

---XlV*M>tt.'y*«gested  that  Flanagan 
should  have  checked  into  the  grades  of 
council  members  before  their  terms  ex- 
pired; and  that  an  emergency  session  of 
representatives  could  have  been  called 
in  the  summer. 

However,  the  reply  from  Flanagan  'is, 
"I  had  to  wait  until  the  final  grades  came 
In  before  I  could  make  any  judgements. 
By  then  (late  June),  it  was  too  late  to 
establish  a  new  councO." 

"There  needed  to  be  a  budget  for  this 
semester,  and  I  felt  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  legal  Finance  Committee." 

Although  the  Dean's  decision  made  a 
number  of  people  in  student  government 
unhappy,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
reverse  it,  if  only  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  irrevocably  in  effect  now. 


Day  Care  Center  Needs  More  Men! 


The  CCSF  Day  Care  Center  con- 
tains food,  paints,  watercolors.  clay, 
puzzles,  dolls,  sand,  tricycles,  one  guin- 
ea pig.  two  rats,  ninety  children  and 
approximately  thirty  amazingly  calm 
adults. 

The  Day  Care  Center  is  located  on 
the  northeast  end  of  campus,  near  the 

oftwolar 


football  f4eid-.4t  consists  i 
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rooms  and  two  play  areas.  The  maxi 
mum  possible  stay  is  five  hours  but  most 
children  spend  two  to  four  hours  a  day 
there.  '      '         • 


*y.   / 
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Aquatic  Park  Cleanup 


/■ 


MUSIC  TO  CLEAN  BY  -  Laadim  cr»ll. 
■nd  chcmicali  werr  uMd  to  HimlMle  the  ofl  iltck 
Vtmb  a  haky  pIpcHiw  which  Uuratewd  AqMtk 
l^rli  SiTliihii  23-24.  Gaardiman  phumiipiiir 
*a«  <■•  hand  at  atrcct  baads  oitmalacd  Um  iarsc 
crowd  talkCTcd  to  walch  the  DEL  Pull  Ilia  Coa- 
Irai  Co.  dtaa  op  Ihc  sticky  men. 


The  Center  is  supported  by  the  Stu- 
dent Government  and  the  Community 
College  District.  It  admits  children 
between  two  and  five  years  of  age  whose 
parents  are  City  College  students.  Ad- 
mission requirements  are  a  Tuberculin 
test  for  mother  and  child  and  a  health 
examination.  The  Center  charges  $1.35 
per  semester  per  child  for  insurance. 


The  Day  Care  Center  needs  more 
men  on  the  staff.  According  to  Susan 
Davis,  one  of  two  teachers,  the  men 
-should  havfi_eith«r  a  specific  skill  that 
enables  them  to  relate  to  children  or 
"the  ability  to  be  silly".  "Otherwise," 
says  Ms.  Davis,  "they  don'4  work  out." 


Charges  that  the  Spring  1972  Stu- 
dent Council  is  an  illegal  body  and 
should  be  disbanded  in  favor  of  re-ex- 
amination of  credentials  or  new  elec- 
tions, are  now  being  investigated  by  a 

special  cotincthcomntittec.    — ■■ 

The  committee  was  formed  after  a 
council  meeting  last  week  when  Charles 
Chickadel.  a  candidate  for  Associated 
Students  President  in  the  Spring  elec- 
tions, delivered  a  "manifesto"  pron- 
ouncing the  present  student  government 
"unconstitutional."  v 

Chickadel's  declaration  contends, 
among  other  things,  that  too  few  stu- 
dents, 400  out  of  1 5.000.  voted  in  the 
previous  election.  One  charge  is  that 
students  were  "not  made  aware  of  the 
impending  Spring  election,"  and  that  a 
news  blackout  of  the  election  prevailed 
in  The  Guardsman. 

But  according  to  A.S.  President 
Frank  Thatchcr,-"-arht«-  uveeks  before 
the  election,  signs  were  posted  all  over 
campus,  and  I  saw  some  coverage  in 
The  Guardsman  and  The  Free  Critic." 

Another  charge,  aimed  at  challeng- 
ing the  eligibility  of  Thatcher  to  hold 
office,  was  based  on  certain  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  units  carried  by 
A.S.  officers. 

Each  A.S.  officer  is  reqiiircd  to  have 
completed  at  least  10  units  in  the  semes- 
ter previous  to  the  assumption  of  duties. 
The  complaint  of  Chickadel's  manifesto 
is  that  Thatcher,  who  carried  only  nine 
units  last  Spring,  was  "ut\qualified  at 
the  time  of  the  election  to  hold  office 
and  yet  was  certified  anyway." 

Thatcher,  whose  six  summer  session 
units  were  added  to  his  Spring  total 
through  an  action  ofthe  first 

council  meeting   this  fall,  answered  the 
charge  with,  "there  is  nothing  in  the 


CONTROVERSY— Joel  Bierbaum  and 
Charles  Chickadel  are  challenging  the 
legality  of  the  Spring  72  student  elec- 
tions. 


A.S.  Constitution  about  candidates," 
noting  that  requirements  applied  only  to 
office  holders. 

That  reasoning  would  seem  to  justify 
the  council's  decision  to   interpret 
previous  semester  units  to  1nclu<HHJfaiir^ 
from  summer  classes. 

However,  Chickadel  maintains  the 
council's  decision  came  out  of  a  meeting 
in  which,  "no  minutes  were  taken  so  it 
is  impossible  to  establish,  except  by 
hearsay,  that  a  quorum  was  pr^nt." 

The  manifesto  insists  thsHhe  meet- 
'  ing  violated  a  section  of  the  A.S.  Con- 
stitution which  requires  the  council  to 
"publicize  and  open  all  meetings  to  the 
students." 

Claiming  the  support  of  City  College 
Veterans.  La  Raza  Unida.  and  the  Ex- 
perimental College.  Chickadel  promises 
to  go  to  higher  authorities,  possibly  the 
Board  of  Governors,  if  the  council  or  the 
college  gives  an  unsatisfactory  answer 
to  the  problem  of  proper  eligibility 
among  student  representatives. 

—Steve  LeMonlicc 


OUT  OF  ORDER— Joel  Bierhnnm  reads  ''manifesto"  prepared  by  Chickadel  at 
last  week's  Student  Councy  meetuig.  Bierbaum  was  ruled  "out  of  order"  and  later 
suspended  from  the  coniKil  for  "irrational  conduct"  when  he  refused  to  sU  dow*. 


Ecology  MovejTient  is  Spearheaded 


MEET  THE  NEW  DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  -  Elected  Officials  take  oath  of  office  tlaH)  Dr   Louis  G   ^--■—    k^,,  v  rkJ-  o-i.-.  «.  ^        ._..     o-     ^ 
Peter  Hnncgan.  Mrs.  Diwis  Ward,  Reynold  Colvin,  and  Judge  C.  HaroM  CaufMd  ^^'  ^o*^,  J«fcii  V.  Chhi,  Robert  Burton.  John  Riordan. 


Eveh  though  California's  attempt  at 
pollution  control  by  fcvying  fines  on 
industrial  violators  seems  to  be  running 
awry,  big  business  has  come  up  with  a 
unique  solution  which  effectively  "shifts 
the  blame." 

It's  called:  Spearhead  the  Ecology 
Movement. 

Stuart  Baldwin  is  a  19-year-old  sen- 
ior at  New  York  State  University.  He  is 
also  the  chairman  ofthe  U.S.  Youth 
Advisory  Board  of  Keep  America  Beau- 
tifiiU  Inc.  He  spcnl  Ti&  summer  working 
for  the  Economic  Priorities  Report,  a 
»Sivatch-dog"  periodical  which  publishes 
environmental  information  on  indus- 
tries. 

Baldwin  is  here  in  San  Francisco  for 


the  gala  regional  conference  of  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  Inc..  (KAB). 

"Our  environmental  problem  will  be 
solved,"  asserts  Baldwin,  "if  there  is  a 
mixture  of  citizen  action  and  regulatory 
pressure  on  government  and  business." 
— a  statement  which  strikes  a  resonant 
chord  of  civic  resiwnsibility . 

What  is  KAB  Incorporated? God 
only  knows. National  Advisory  Council 
lists  such  bedfellows  as:  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Defense,  the  National  Rifie  Assoc., 
Golf  Course  Superintendents  As 


soc.;  alongside  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  Its  Board  of  Directors 
reads  like  a  back  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Jownal:  U.S.  Ste^l,  Coca-Cola,  Allied 
Chemical,  etc. 


What  is  the  watchword  of  this  illus- 
trious array?  "Keep  America  Beauti- 
ful...more  than  a  slogan!" 

PG&E  pumps  85.4  tons  of  contami- 
nants into  IheaffTfrTTie  bay  area  daily, 
(according  to  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  District's  figures.)  KAB 
sings  its  theme  song:  "Pe«»ple  start  pol- 
lution andpeoplecanstopit."  Deftly 
sidestepping  the  industrial  issue,  this 
song  is  sung  with  the  help  of  S40  million 
worth  of  free  time  and  space  donated  by 
the  Advertising  Council  coupled  with 


KAB's  annual  budget  of  S500.000. 
Ecology  has  certainly  become  big  busi- 
ness. (Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?) 

—Steve  Hager 
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'  Today's  Voting 
To  Believe  or  Not  to  Believe 


NURSERYMEN'S  AW^ARD-Peter  Brumigan  (left)  was  1972  scholarship  recipi- 
ent provided  by  California  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

Minds  and  Bodies  Come  Together 


Somewhat  optimistically,  Mrs. 
Fahic  loolccd  forward  to  the  day  when 

information  about  sex  will  be -so.  availa- 
ble that  a  course  on  human  sexuality 
will  be  like  taking  an  English  1 A  class. 

However.  Mr.  Guthrie  pointed  out 
that  we  are  a  long  way  from  that  goal; 
"Everyone  thinks  he's  an  authority  on 
sex.  but  after  a  little  testing,  we  find  the 

'  opposite  to  be  true." 

Mrs.  Fahle  added.  "This  so-called 
liberated  culture,  even  though  they  hate 
to  admit  it,  has  some  of  the  same  sex 
hangups  their  parents  and  grandparents 
had." 


Just  like  its  topic.  Human  Sexuality, 

.iDST  17  coordinates  two  subjwts^Biol- 
ogy  and  psychology.  '  ^     ' 

"  Michael  Guthrie,  the  man  who 
pushed  for  this  course's  acceptance, 
covers  the  biological  aspects  and  Elean- 
or Fahle.  fcom  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment, attafches  the  psychological  over- 
tones to  the  course. 

Though  this  course  is  given  on  a 
credit  or  no-credit  basis,  its  3  units 
count  towards  the  sixty  units  needed  for 
graduation;  and  its  academic  level  of 
coverage  gives  students  the  necessary 
tools  to  deal  with  heavier  data  on  the 
subject  of  sex.       '' 

KQiD  fall  Progripnting  lineup 

The  new  Fall  lineup  for  KQED  Channel  9  in  San  Francisco  willinclude  a  major 
collection  of  specials,  seven  new  series,  the  return  of  a  number  of  popular  series  and 
expansion  of  "Newsroom"  to  its  former  hour-long  slot. 

Premiering  on  Monday.  October  9.  at  9:30  pm.  "The  Bergman  Film  Festival," 
~  presented  the  United  states  television  debut  of  "Smiles  of  a  Summer  Night." 

The  second  week  of  the  series  will  feature  "The  Seventh  Seal. "  followed  in  later 
weeks  by  "The  Magician."  "Wild  Strawberries."  "Through  A  Glass  Darkly."  and 
"Winter  Light. " 

On  Sunday.  October  I, at  9  pm.  "Vanity  Fair."  in  five  parts  began  the  season  for 
the  widely-acclaimed  BBC  Masterpiece  Theatre.  Thackeray's  masterpiece  stars 
Becky  Sharp  as  the  scheming  social-climber  in  the  acerbic  study  of  19th  Century 
English  manners  and  mores. 

The  Masterpieceserieswill  include  in  later  productions  Balzac's  "Cousin 
Bette."  Wilkie  Collms'  "The  Moonstone,  "  Thomas  Hughes'  "Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays."  and  "Point  Counterpoint",  by  Aldous  Huxley. 

The  Monday  Night  Special  of  the  Week  series  opened  on  October  2,  at  8  pm  ' 
^  with  Lillian  Hellman's  play.  "Another  Part  of  the  Forest."  staring  Dorothy  Mc-    ' 
Guirc,  Barrv  Sullivan  and  Tiffanv  Bollins.  This  performance  was  followeid  last 
Monday  night  by  "VD  Blues,"'  an  exploration  of  a  current  and  critical  nation-wide 
problem.  The  program,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  3M  Company,  was  de- 
signed to  launch  a  national  VD  awareness  campaign.  Dick  Cavett  was  the  host. 

'The  Family  Game."  began  Sunday  night.  October  I,  at'8  pm,  as  a  series  aimed 
at  closing  the  generation  gap.  It  examines  such  questions  as  authority  and  freedom. 
sex  and  drugs,  and  other  topics  of  concern. 

Howard  Miller  is  hosting  "The  Just  Generation""  on  Sunday  nights  at  7:30  pm.  a 
series  aimed  at  helping  young  people  understand  the  American  legal  system.  Legal 
experts,  in  dialogue  with  teenage  panelists,  explore  consumerism,  selective  service, 
drug,  and  ecology  law.  The  Ace  Trucking  Company  provides  satiric  sketches. 

A  series  of  public  affairs  programs  are  presented  on  Tuesdav  nights  at  8:.30  pm 
by  WNET.  New  York. 

On  Saturday  evenings  at  8:30  pm  "Playhouse  New-  York"  presents  an  all-new 
anthology  of  drama  by  20th  Century  playwrights.  The  first  presentation  was  Jean 
Anmiilh"»>  "Aniipone."  si:irring  Genevieve  Rujold  and  Fritz  Weaver. 


"Germaine  Greer  vs.  the  USA"  was  the  first  of  five  non-theatrical  films  on  Sun- 
day evenings  at  1 1  pm  on  the  series  "Entries  in  the  San  Francisco  International 
Film  Festival.""  *        ,       •  * 

The  new  "International  Performance"  series  (KQED.  Channel  9.)  premieres  on 
Thursday.  October  5.  at  9  pm  (Color,  reshown  on  Saturday,  October  7.  at  10:30 
pm)  with  Stravinsky's  ballet  "The  Firebird."  starring  French  prima  ballerina 

Claire  Motte.  _ 

Metropolitan  Opera  star  Robert  Merill  will  host  the  secies;  a  collection  of  the 
best  foreign  television  music  and  dance  productions  of  recent  years. 

The  early  productions  in  the  series  are  from  the  ORTF.  the  state-operated 
French  TV  network.  The  productions  which  folio*  will  be  from  Germany.  Japan. 
Mexico,  Russia,  and  several  other  countires. 

The  later  productions  include:  "Orpheus  in  Hell"  (October  12)  performed  by  the 
Paris  Opera  Ballet,  featuring  singers  Florence  Raynal  and  Jean  Aubert;  October  19. 
conductor  Charles  Dutoit  and  his  wife  Martha  Argerich,  internationally  famous 
pianist,  will  perform  Tchaikovskys  Piano  Concerto  No.  I;  George  Sebastian  con- 
ducts the  ORTF  Philharmonic  in  music  from  the  death  scene  of  Wagner  s  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  A  ballet  based  on  Greek  mythology  with  text  by  Jean  Cocteau. 
"Phedre""  features  Claire  Motte  on  October  26.  followed  by  ORTF's  performance 
of  Marcd  De  Falla"s  "Three  Cornered  Hat." 

In  November  the  series  continues  with  a  19th  century  setting  based  around  a 
Robin  Hood  theme  of  Offenbach "s  light  oper^  "Les  Brigands  "  (November  2)  A 
-  mimical  («>ur  through  the  bi&toricul  Palace  of  Ver&ulies  is  presented  OQ  November 
•».  "Splendors  of  Versailles"  recreates  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  On  Novanber  16 
l-douard  Lindenberg  conducts  the  ORTF  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Tchaikovs- 
ky's Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet"",  followed  by  Monteverdi's  ballet  "Tancrede  and 

Clorinde."" 

This  series  promises  to  be  entertaining  and  culturally  beneficial  for  all  who  view 
the  pcrforrnances  each  Thursday  evrning  on  Channel  9.  — Marfstterite  Zipse 


Within  recent  weeks  the  voting  pub- 
lic at  large  has  been  bombarded  with  a 
plethora  of  statistical  computations 

These  are  the  public  opinion  polls,  and 
they  show/hat  "candidate  X"  is  so 
many  percentage  points  ahead  of  "can- 
didate Y."  Depending  on  your  political 
bent,  these  figures  could  be  cause  for 
either  joy  or  consternation. 

The  immediate  question  is:  What 
purpose  do  these  polls  serve?  Iii  the 
short  term,  they  give  comfort  to  the 
aides  of  the  individual  who  happens  to 
be  leading  at  the  time;  on  the  other 
hand,  polls  tend  to  confuse  a  voter  who 
is  torn  between  his  "convictions 
(whatever  they  are)  and  his  desire  to 
"back,  a  winner." :_ ,.. 

One  disturbing  aspect  ofpoITtTcar 
polls  is  that  the  statisticians  fail  to  ade- 
quately define  "a  representative  sam- 
pling" of  the  populace;  a  representative 


sampling  of  St.  Francis  Woods  quite 
obviously  differs  with  a  comparable 
inquiry  in  Hunters  Point.  We  must  con- 
clude then,  that  representative  sam- 
plings are  as  vas«e  and  anonymous  as 
the  "secret  plan"  to  end  the  war!  Both 
should  be  rejected  because  they  fail  to 
satisfy  the  basic  curiosity  of  the  people; 
that  being:  who,  what  and  where. 

•  It  is  claimed  that  if  the  polls  were 
discontinued  the  voting  polarity  might 
be  in  a  turmoil.  Without  some  son  of 
guideline  perhaps  the  election  could 
even  be  voided  as  a  result  of  no  one  get- 
ting a  clear-ciit  majority.  With  no  polls 
it  might  be  harder  for  voters  to  make  up 
their  minds. 

Viewed  from  another  perspective. 
howeve<T  if  we  awBt  then  endure  another , 
four  years  of  the  incumbent.can'tit  at 

least  be  a  surprise?  „,       ,     . 

. — Nate  Justice 


•  Compus  Views  • 

Question:  Do  you  think  youth  has  lost  confidence  in  McGovem? 


George  Socarras — General  Education 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  have  confi- 
dence in  McGovern.  1  would  think  that 
the  active  participation  that  youth  has 
given  this  election  would  indicate^  more 
confidence  in  a  party  than  we  have  seen 
in  a  long  time. 


Thad  Doyka— Political  Science 

Everybody  was  for  him  because  he 
was  supposedly  honest.  Now  he  is 
switching  to  get  support  from  people' 
who  he  originally  didn't  agree  with. 


Carol  Conroy— Criminology 

Definitely.  The  primary  reason  was 
the  Eaglcton  affair.  He  wasn't  the  sin- 
cere, honest  man  that  his  image  made 
him  out  to  be. 


A«=air 


I  Tin  Ratkii— Music 

I  No.  In  fact  the  Gallup  Poll  says  he 
I  climbed  six  points  more  and  is  catching 
~  I  up  to  Nixon,  t  think  the  polls  arc  wrong 
I  anyway  and  in  reality  McGovern  is  the 
I   favorite. 
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ings  Around  Toi 


Gary  Dcutah— Forestry 

I  think  they  have  bccauselie  tshcwg 
more  realistic  about  what  he  has  to  do 
to  get  elected.  He's  trying  to  capture  the 
older  age  group  and  thus  more  votes. 


Martha  KdM— Teaching 

It  seems  that  propaganda  has  influ- 
enced him  a  lot;  that  the  media  has  been 
putting  him  down  from  the  beginning.  It 
may  be  because  McGovern  has  brought 
up  a  lot  of  liberal  ideas. 


When  the  San  Francisco  City  Theatre 
on  Post  &  Mason  St.  was  torn  down  in 
1969.  Jack  Aranson  and  his  company 
were  forced  to  become  ^'strollng"  play- 
ers. 

Aranson  and  his  wife,  Mary  Rose 
McMaster,  opened  at  their  new  theatre 
Tocation  at  3250  19t4i  Ave.,  Sept.  27, 
with  Sean  O'Casey's  *'Juno  and  the 
Pavcock." 

Aranson  played  "Captain"  Boyle,  the 
peacock  of  the  title,  while  McMaster 
portrayed  Juno.  Jim  Murray,  Alice 
March  and  Dorothy  French  were  the 
'supporting  cast.  The  play  will  run 
through  October  8  with  performances 
Wednesday  through  Sunday  at  8:30  pm. 

Later  this  year,  after  a  previously 
contracted  road  trip,  Aranson  will  bring 
his  one  man  "Moby  Dick"  and  "Dylan" 
shows  to  the  new  theatre  location. 


Computer  Leoraing; 

Sfudenfs  /Moy  Operate 
New  Ifiroiy  Teminah 

If  you've  ever  had  the  urge  to  fold, 
spindle  or  mutilate  because  of  some 
computer,  relax— you  now  have  the 
chance  to  play  games  and  learn  with 
one. 

The  college  library  now  has  ten  com- 
puter teletype  terminals  which  put  you 
in  the  operator's  seat  to  play  computer- 
ized games  of  battle.  Blackjack  or 
Hangman. 

"But  the  primary  use.  in  terms  of  in- 
tent, is  tutorial."  reminded  Bruce  Ler- 
ner  of  the  Computer  Services  Dept.  The 
computer  will  contain  Math  and  Eng- 
lish programs  for  tutorial  puposes.  and 
also  be  used  for  teaching  programming. 

The  computer,  which  is  connected  by 
telephone  lines,  is  located  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School. 

The  computer  and  terminals  were 
used  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction  for  the 
first  time  this  semester  during  registra- 
tion to  determine  open  and  closed 
classes.  This  procedure  was  done  man- 
ually before. 

Not  all  of  the  ten  terminals  in  the  li- 
brary are  functioning  as  of  this  writing, 
but  installation   problems  should    be 
overcome  in  a  short  time. 

The  terminals  arc  open  any  hours  the 
library  is  open,  including  weekends. 

"A  definite  asset  to  the  students," 
was  the  statement  of- Mr.  Lance  Rodg- 
ers  of  the  Tutorial  Center. 

The  tutorial  center  will  have  two 
terminals  in  their  room,  S-347.  The  tu- 
tor will  first  learn  how  to  operate  the 
terminal  and  then  instruct  his  student. 

Remedial  Math  and  English  are  the 
subjects  which 
center  instructs  in.  "Helping  to  stop 
people  from  dropping  out,"  expressed 
Mr.  Rodgers.  "is  the  aim  of  the  center." 

Now  with  the  two  terminals  to  hetp, 
the  computer  will  definitely  be  on  your 
side. 

—AIM  Whiteside 


)  "Black  Terror"  by  Richard  Wesley 
recently  had  it's  West  Coast  premier  at 
the  Julian  Theatre,  San  Francisco.  The 
play  is  directed  by  John  Cochran  who 
also  plays  the  main  character,  a  revolu- 
tionary. Other  members  in  the  cast  are 
Raymond  Johnson,  Camille  Howard  and 
John  Bailey.  ~ 

The  play  will  run  through  October: 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  8pm;  Satur- 
days at  7  and  10pm;  Sundays  at  7pm. 
Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  door. 

Clarinetists  Needed 

Attention  all  clarinet  players!  The 
CCSF  Band  needs  B-flat  clarinetists. 

The  Band  meets  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  1 1  am  for 
one  unit  of  credit.  Thepre-rcquisites  are 
an  ability  to  read  music  and  some  expe- 
rience performing. 

(f  students  would  like  additional  ex- 
perience and  units,  the  woodwind  en- 
semble meets  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
at  9  am. 

For  information  see  Mr.  Alessi  in 
A 129. 


Free  Dental  Care 

The  Haight-Ashbury  Dental  Clinic, 
558  Clayton  St.,  offers  free  dental  ser- 
vices to  those  who  would  otherwise  find 
themselves  needlessly  suffering  due  to 
financial  hardships. 

•  Register  at  the  clinic  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  at  6  pm.  Appointment 
hours  are  from  1  pm  to  5  pm,  weekdays 
excluding  Wednesday.  For  extrem 
emergencies,  services  are  available 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday .  6 
pm  to  10  pm. 

Drop  by  the  clinic  or  dial  431-1714 

for  further  details.    ' 

« 

Cyc/e  Hnmds: 

Nixon's  Car  Hit 

Next  time  you  bicycle  riders  on  cam- 
pus come  roaring  around;  remember  to 
slow  down.Or  face  the  consequences. 
Consider  what  happened  to  Orville 
Jackson,  a  student  at  another  college. 

He  was  riding  a  bicycle  and  turned 
into  a  gas  station  at  the  same  time  as 
the  President's  car.  Nixon's  Lincoln, 
was  driven  by  a  Secret  Service  man. 
The  president  was  not  inside^^Damage 
to  the  president's  "limo""  was  estimated 
at  over  $100. 

The  scene  at  the  gas  station  looked 
like  a  police  convention  as  one  sergeant, 
one  motorcycle  patrolman,  and  two  of- 
ficers investigated  the  accident. 

Jackson  straightened  the  handlebars 
of  his  $97  bicycle,  then  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  where  he  was  treated  for  abra- 
sions, then  released  with  a  "gift"  from 
the  police.  The  gift  was  a  ticket  for  fail- 
^^f^opcr  I  (inc. 


BIG  BROTHER  AT  BIMBO'S— "The  band  ha^  slowly  but  steadily  worked  its  way 
back  up  since  they  lost  Janis,  but  somehow  even  now  her  absence  remains  conspicu- 


ous. 


Rock  Music  Minus  Oauslrophobia, 


When  someone  mentioned  to  Jack- 
son that  he  hit  the  wrong  car.  Jackson 
replied,  "No  sir,  the  wrong  car  ran  into 


me. 


Jackson  plans  to  fight  theticket  in 

court. 

^     .' — '_  ^__.,,.,  - — Uoyd  Ackennan 


»  ed  in  S-304,  phone  587-7272,  extension  446.  The  maiUng  address  is  50  Phdnn 
^  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  941 12. 


r/////i'^yyyyy////y//^yyxy^xyy/^j'y////A 
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For  years  San  Francisco's  afficiona- 
dos  of  live  contemporary  music,  or 
"rock  fans"  (depending  on  your  point 
view),  have  been  targets  for  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  businessmen. 
They've'paid  theirdues"  in  the  "clubs"; 
sandwiched  between  an  amplifier  and' a 
cigarette  machine  while  blonde  wait- 
resses in  white  vinyl  boots  force  over- 
priced, unwanted  drinks  on  them. 
They've  been  herded  into  auditoriums 
and  milled  around  like  cattle  trying  to 
find  themselves  a  little  square  foot  of 
concrete  to  sit  on.  (Luokily  for  males, 
sitting  on  the  fioor  isn't  as  uncomforta- 
Jilc-as.it.i'ou/</  be:  the  admission  prices 
qiake  sure  that  their  wallets  are  empty!) 

After  repeated  heavy  doses  of  this 
misery,  most  poor  souls  just  give  up  and 
stay  at  home  with  their  radio. 

So,  having  never  heard  of  the  place. 
I  was  prepared  for  the  worst  as  I  headed 
for  Bimbo's  365  "Theatre-Restaurant" 
at  Columbus  and  Chestnut,  (just  up 
from  Tower  Records).  The  attraction 
was  a  dance/concert  September  22-23 
featuring  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding 
Co..  Alice  Stuart  &  Snake,  and  Natural 
Act. 


Upon  entering  I  was  relieved  to  find 
a  comfortable,  spacious  nightclub  with 
a  real  "live"  stage,  two  bars,  a  large 
dance  fioor.  and  tables  and  booths  big 
enough  to  relax  in.  There  was  no  pres- 
sure to  buy  drinks,  and  one  can  order  at 
the  bar  if  they  choose. 

The  customers  appeared  to  be  melr 


low  folk:  no  Altamont-style  motorcycle 
"red-freaks":  no  stoned-out  suburban 
14-year  olds;  not  even  the  drunk  - 
bleached  -  blonde  -  with  -  false  •  eyelash- 
es crowd.  The  atmosphere  felt  relaxed 
and  friendly. 


The  band  on  stage  first.  Natural  Act, 
was  unfortunately  somewhat  worse  than 
mediocre.  With  three  or  four  guitars 
making  mucho  noise  and  little  real  mu- 
sic; they  looked  and  sounded  like  any  of 
a  dozen  other  local  groups  who  always - 
seem  to  be  third  on  the  bill  at  these  con- 
certs. The  audience  remained  seated; 
applauding  politely  from  time  to  time  as 
the  band  screamed,  screeched  and 
buzzed  to  a  halt.  Groups  like  this  can 
really  make  you  appreciate  a  little  si- 
lence. 

Everyone  was  soon  dancing,  how- 
ever, when  Alice  Stuart  began  singing 
and  playing  h«r  potent  blend  of  country, 
rock  and  blu^  We  covered  Alice's  gig 
here  at  City  last  issue,  so  we  won't  go 
into  it  again  here;  sufTice  to  say  that  her 
music  is  as  excellent  for  dancing  as  it  is 
just  for  listening. 

Big  Brother  and  Co.'  then  came  out 
and  played  a  fast,  tight  set  that  had 
most  of  the  crowd  dancing  and  yelling* 
for  more.  They've  improved  both  their 
style  and  material  since  I  saw  them  last, 
two  years  ago.  The  band  has  slowly  but 
steadily  wprked  its  way  back  up  since 
they  lost  Janis,  but  somehow  even  now 
her  absence  remains  conspicuous.  One 
can't  help  but  notice  that  without  her 
unique  voice.  Big  Brother  is  just  another 
fairly  competent  male  rock  band. 

The  musicians  were  all  clearly  visible^' 
and  audible-  wifhout  being  almost  in 
your  lap-^and  .there  was  always  plenty 
of  room  to  dance. 

The  decor  at  Bimbo's  is  sort-of- 
pseudo-Las  Vegas  (red  tablecloths, 
chandeliers,  paintings  of  feathery  nudes, 
etc.).  This  is  a  carjy-over  from  the 
building's  normal  role  as  supper-club.:i_ 
for  older  folk. 

The  promoters  rent  the  place  for 
these  concerts,  and  all  in  all  they  seem 

justified  in  charging  $^.^  admission , 

Beer  runs  75c,  (for  a  bottle,  not  just  a  ~ 
glass).  Cokes  are  50c.  Mixed  drinks 
are  fairly  well-made  and  reasonably 


priced.  Guys  must  be  2 1  to  get  in,  but 
girls  can  have  their  hands  stamped. 

So,  for  an  evening  of  music  anddanc- 

ing— minus  the  usual  claustraphobia— _ 

you  might  check  out  Bimbo's  next  time: 

The  phone  number  is  474-0365  for 

.  information  on  upcoming  co'ncerts. 

^---— --^-^— - -^ '   -     _: — —."       -  ^ pnyi  Snodgrass 

"Gay  Literature"  to  be  Offered 

Dan  Allen,  an  English  teacher  at  CCSF,  will  be  teaching  a  Gay  Literature 
course  with  accent  on  works  by  and  about  homosexuals. 

The  class,  which  will  meet  Tuesdays  or  Thursdays  from  2:30—5:30pm,  wifl  be-  • 
gin  by  October  12. 

The  course  is  planned  mainly  for  gay  women  and  gay  men  as  well  as  those  who 
are  "straight,"  bisexual,  ambivalent,  and  "polymorphously  perverse",  according  to 
Allen. 

Works  by  Walt  Whitman,  Gertrude  Stein.  James  Baldwin.  Tennessee  Williams. 
Allen  Ginsberg.  Emily  Dickinson,  Gore  Vidal,  Truman  Capote,  Christopher  Ishcr- 
wood.  Willa  Cathcr,  John  Rechy,  Horatio  Alger,  Edward  Albee,  James  Merrill. 
Carson  McCi^llers,  W.  H.  Auden.  Paul  Zinde.l,-Judy  Grahn,  William  Inge,  h 


nam  Inge,  James 


Leo  Hertihy.  Jull  Johnston,  William  Goycn,  Henry  David  Thorcau,  William  Bur-  - 
roughs,  Kate  Millett  and  Hart  Crane  will  be  studied. 

Allen  is  optimistic  that  the  class  will  be  on  the  regular  curriculum  next  Fall. 

Anyone  interested  can  leave  their  name,  address  and  phone  number  at  the  Ex- 
perimental  College.  Bungalow  5.  ,        -Spencer  Nutting 


1972  ROSTER 


llBagley 
l2Jiiiiinez,QB 
13  Ryan,  QB 
14Dutto,QB 
15  Weaver,  LB 

lambcrs^  &B< 
21Hackett,RB 

22  Frank,  7 

23  Recluse,  DB 
24Earby,S 
25  Jordon,  WR 


'r-'"'-^,-^ 


26S(reich,DB 

27  Washington,  DB 

28  Hawkins,  OB 

29  Tompkins,  DB 

30  Harrison,  RB   ~ 
.^Drane,RB   -~-,^ 

33  Days,  RB 

34Muller,RB 

350lney,R 

36  Ackerson,  KLB 

37  Bethen,  DB 


40  Broussard,  FB 

41  Batres,  CB 

42  RufTin,  WR 

43  Lawson,  SS 

44  Spears,  CB 
.45  Adams.  J 

46Foste,SS 

47  Kavanaugh,  FS 

48  Hale,  DB 

49  Wyiiams,  DB 
51  Heater,  LB 


52  Sims,  C 
53F.  Viat«,C 
S4Goode,DE 
55  S.  Viata,  LB 
56Riissel,C 
.,  57W«J!s,LB    _ 
61Lauser,  LB'~ 
63Yoldi,LB 

64  Jones,  LB 

65  Ghilardi,  LB 

66  Priest,  T 


67  Malauuiu,  DT 
68Foegal,C 

69  Britton,  G 
71  Ford,  DE 

70  Butter,  T 

HI  Rausou,  T  . — 
73Wessing,T^*" 
74Lewing,T 

75  Lbftus,  T  . 

76  O'Leary,  RG 

77  Condon, T 


78  Morgan,  T 

79  Dyson, T 

80  Cook,  DG 

81  WUder,  DE 

82  Keys,  TE 

83  Crismani,  DE 


"B^ihixrwir' 

86  Jackson,  E 

87  Henderson,  WR 

88  Shoals,  TE 

89  Franks,  LB 
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Sotonk  Chordi: 


,     San  Francisco's    • 
Bunch  of  Cheapos 

Though  San  Francisco  is  "gce-whizzed"  by  anybody  who  has  been  fortunate 
fcnough  to  visit  her  shores  and  been  bedazzled  by  the  many  wonders  no  other  city 
can  claim,  the  "City"  claims  no  championship  sW)rts  team. 

What  would  seem  to  be  the  problem,  one  might  ask?  Wc  live  m  a  city  that  seenis 
to  lack  iwthing  else.  The  answer  seems  to  be  obvious.  Sad  to  say.  and  disgustingly 
true,  we're  all  a  bunch  of  "cheapos.  '  When  one  makes  this  reference,  it  is  attributed 
10  the  ov^ers  of  professional  teams.  ..      ,     ,•  .w;— .uot 

^  San  Francisco  teams  certainly  do  have  talent,  but  they  lack  something  that 
makes  the  difference  between  defeat  and  success:  leadership.  It  is  a  type  of  leader- 
ship that  our  pro  teams  doni  want  to  pay  for.  The  teams  even  have  the  audacity  to 
bare  the  thought  that  "Well,  there  might  be  a  chance!"      ,      ,     ,     .         ^.,,. 

What  obviously  comes  to  mind  was  the  trading.away  of  such  a  leader  as  wuiic 
Mays  He.  as  you  should  remember,  was  traded  away  early  in  the  1972  baseball 
season;  a  bad  move  which  will  not  benefit  the  public-or  the  team,  m  any  way. 

Baseball  has  lost  an  integral  part  of  its  tradition  which  today  no  longer  seems  to 

We  will  never  again  witness  the  spectacular  play  of  Willie  Mays,  which  brought 
baseball  to  national  attention.  No  longer  will  we  see  the  fleeting  superstar  play 
unparalleled  in  the  game  he  helped  make  famous.  As  such,  long-time  Giant  lans  arc 
left  to  view  mediocrity.  An  ailing  Marichal  and  reports  of  Willie  McCovey  retiring 
only  supplements  the  worsening  situation  in  the  Giant  organization. 

It  is  not  without  good  cause  that  Horace  Stoneham  should  lift  a  concerned  eye- 
brow as  Giant  attendance  falls  300,000  off  since  last  year. 


Water  Polo  Moves  Up 


Nevertheless,  despite  what  many  have  said.  Mays  still  means  business.  Eighteen 
thousand  fans  braved  the  cutting  wind  and  cold  of  Candlestick  Park  to  see  him  for 
the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  in  a  Mets  outfit.  It's  the  drawing  power  of  Mays 
which  New  York  now  possesses. 

Many  a  would-be  Giant  dollar  goes  elsewhere  because  many  fans  feel  they  aren  t 
getting  enough  of  their  money's  worth.  Although  there  are  many  young  Giants 
clustering  like  bees  around  the  honeydew  of  stardom,  many  will  not  make  it,  Who 
has  made  it  big  in  recent  years  except  maybe  Cincinnati's  Johnny  Bench?  In  the 
meantime,  superstars  like  Mays  are  carrying  on  like  an  old  bottle  of  vintage  wine: 
getting  better  with  age.  -  Lester  Chang 


If  there  is  anything  missing  in  this 
year's  water  polo  program,  it  definitely 
isn't  enthusiasm.  With  the  advent  of  a 
tough  season,  a  little  of  it  will  go  a  long 
way  for  our  "amphibious  volleyball" 
players. 

To  the  delight  of  Coach  Decker, 
(who  enjoys  nothing  fcettcr  than  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  wine  country),  he  has 
a  "one  of  a  kind  "  turnout  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  water  polo  efforts  at  the 
Olympics. 

"This  is  the  biggest  turnout  ever," 
stated  the  coach.  "Usually  there  arc 
twelve  but  this  year,  there  are  20  of 
them  trying  out.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  scrimmage  and 
substitute." 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  water 
polo  is  no  easy  sport.  It  is  a  game  which 
requires  utmost  concentration  and 
"100%"  effort  on  the  part  of  those  chosen 
to  play.  Workouts  (to  the  disgust  of  late 
sleeping  members),  start  at  7  am  and 
-  last  about  two  hours,  ^-j,,^^,^^-,,^  __ 
As  for  applicants,  who  will  undergo  a 
series  of  strenuous  intra-squad  scrim- 
mages to  determine  positions,  it  will  be 
"worth  it  all"  for  some,  and  a  "good 
try"  for  others.  Only  13  of  the  20 
tryouts  will  make  it  into  Coach  Deck- 
er's little  "black  book"  to  see  action  on 
the  team.  As  for  qualifications:  "He  has 
lobe  very  tough  physically  and  have  a 
lot  of  endurance,"  confides  Coach 
Decker. 


Youth— as  far  as  experience  goes 
but  not  in  age,  seems  to  exemplify  -this 
year's  team.  Although  defensively  ori- 
ented. City  has  not  won  a  league  match- 
in  some  time."  But  with  the  return  of  five 
lettermen,  accompanied  by  the  youth  of 
Barcojo,  an  outstanding  breastsroker 
from  St.  Ignatious  School;  Hall,  the 
Rams'  first  black  polo  player  in  eight 
^ars  and  veteran  of  many  aqua-war 
games;  and  Serwatka,  No.  23;  City  is 
looking  forward  with  optimism  to  this 
upcoming  season. 

But  the  Rams'  aquanauts  are  not 
without  their  problems.  Unlike  other 
teams.  City  lacks  the  much  needed 
height  which  is  vital  to  winning  games. 
Of  his  team's  strategy  which  is  deprived 
of  the  taller  men  found  in  this  s^ort. 
Coach  Decker  tentatively  concedes: 
"We'll  just  have  to  4o  a  lot  of  s»im- 
ming!"  — — '- 

But  the  big  drawback  in  Coach 
Decker's  eyes  is  not  in  the  individual 
talents  of  his  players  but  rather  in  the 
absence  of  a  pool.  It  is  here,  he  states, 
that  this  season  could  be  a  winning  one 
instead  of  a  "building  year".  Instead  of 
having  to  share  the  pool  with  Balboa 
pool  customers,  the  team  coul^  spend 
more  time  improvising  aspects'  oT"theif 
game  plans.  But  with  no  signs  of  funds 
from  either  the  state  or  federal  level. 
Coach  Decker,  at  least  this  year,  can 
only  hope  for  the  future. 


Rams  Lose  Again 


Well,  It's  back  to  the  drawing  board 
and  luckily  the  Rams  had  the  weekend 
off  to  regroup.  Saturday  night,  Septem- 
Jjer23,^lhe  Rams  suffered  their  second^ 


loss  in  a  row. 

San  Joaquin  Delta's  Mustangs  had 
the  Rams  out  to  pasture  for  sixty  full 
minutes  of  football,  and  played  it  all 
their  own  way.  The  Mustangs  punted 
only  once  during  the  contest  or  should  I 
say  "na  contest"  (final  score  52  to  12) 
and  thought  nothing  of  running  on 
fourth  downs. 
—  The  Rams  defense  quickly  weakened 
as  the  Mustangs  scored  at  will -from 
eleven  minutes  and  fiftv  seconds  in  the 
first  period  on  throughout  the  game. 

The  Rams  did  get  on  the  scoreboard 
with  9:55  left  in  the  second  period,  but 
still  trailed  2  1  to  6  after  a  conversion 
attempt  was  blocked  due  to  a  high  snap 
from  center. 

The  second  half  was  a  carbon  copy  of 


L-ast  Spring's  Honor  Grads  Get  Awards 


-tbeiirst  even  tliough  the  Rams  managed 
to  score  again  on  a  "fourth  and  goal" 
situation  with  four  seconds  left  in  the 
third  period,  and  again  the  Mustangs 
refused  to  give  up  the  extra  point. 

— CcdiHi 


PRESIDENT'S  AWARD— (left)  Dr.  Harry  BirttMwr,  LawrcMc  W.  Pong,  SMIey 
L.  Joe,  Panwia  Stewart,  Olga  RcneflT. 


In  an  informal  presentation  on  June 
5,  four  City  College  students  received 
the  President's  Award  for  achievement 
in  the  field  of  scholarship,  or  for  out- 
standing service  on  campus.  Pamela 
Stewart  and  Shelly  Joe  were  presented 
with  special  cups  in  recognition  of  main- 
taining high  scholastic  averages:  Miss 
Stewart  has  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  dr3.95  while  Shelly  Joe's  aver 
age  is  3.82.  1 

Dr.  Harry  Buttimer  presented  ser- 
vice plaques  to  Lawrence  Pong  and 
Olga  Reneff  for  partteipation  in  various 
City  College  activities,  clubs  and  organ- 
izations over  a  four  semester  span. 

Initiated  in  1948.  the  Presidents 
Award  has  become  an  annual  tradition 
_jLCity  College^  Graduating  seniors  are 
recommended  for  the  service  award  h> 
faculty  members  from  the  school  at 
large,  and  scholarship  award  winners 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  highest, 
cumulative  grade-point  average. 


"SympofAy  for  The 
Ml"  Avowed  By 
Sofoflfsf  loVey 


"Most  people  indulge  daily  in  the 
'seven  deadly  sins.  All  of  the  sevensins 
(greed,  pride,  envy,  anger,  gluttony,  lust 
p  and  sloth)  lead  to  physical,  mental  or 
emotional  gratification,"  stated  Karia 
'  l.aVey,  City  College  student,  criminolo- 
gy major  —  and  Satanist. 

"If  it  were  not  for  these  things,  that 
people  do  naturally,  the  Christian 
Church  would  not  be  in  business  today. 
The  churcji  survives  on  guilt."  She  con- 
tinued, "As  long  as  everyone  is  a  sinner 
they  will  all  go  to  hell  (if  there  is  indeed 
a  hell),  so  why  not  meet  all  your  friends 
there?"  _ 

Karla's  father  is  the  High  Pxiestand 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Satan,  Anton 
S/andor  LaVey.  "The  man,"  she  in- 
forms, "who  has  brought  Satanism 
above  ground  and  who  has  now  been 
called  the  world-wide  leader  of  the  Sa- 
tanic movement." 

Satanism,  The  Church  of  Satan, 
originated  in  San  Francise»in  1966  on 
April  30,  the  Eve  of  May 
( iValpurgisnachi),  and  what  was  origi- 
nally a  small  gathering  has  now  become 
a  world-wide  organization. 

As  for  why  people  are  turning  to  new 
religions,  Karla  believes  that,  "People 
are  no  longer  learning  from  their  old  re- 
ligion. If  you  aren't  learning  from  it,  why 
continue?  The  old  one  ( religion)  no  long- 
er fits  today's  standards." 


HIGH  PRIEST'S  DAUGHTER  —  Karla  LaVey,  Criminology  major,  discusses  the 
Church  of  Satin,'rounded  by  her  father,  with  The  Guardsman's  Alan  Whiteside. 


Anton  LaVey 's  philosophy  first 
reached  the  public  through  his  book. 
The  Satanic  Bible  and  his  latest  publica- 
tion. The  Complete  Witch  or  What  to 
do  When  Virtue  Fails.  His  newsletter, 
the  Cloven  Hoof,  is  sent  to  Satanists  in 
local  "Grottoes." 

To  Karla,  Satanism  is  "away  of  life, 
though  more  a  philosophy  than  a  reli- 
gion.'' It  has  also  developed  into  an 
occupation  for  her  as  she  now  gives  lec- 
tures in  the  Bay  Area. 

Karla  talked  about  vampirism  last 
semester  to  a  CCSF  English  class  and 
she  remembers,  "They  loved  to  hear 
about  the  unknown." 

Shchas  also  lectured  at  the.Univers- 
ity  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  California 
State  Universities  of  Chico  and  San 
Francisco  on  such  subjects  as_Satanism, 
"lesser  magic"  and  Dracula  author 
Brum  Stoker. 

Ms.  LaVey  will  be  on  radio  KGO 
Friday  the  thirteenth  to  talk  about  su- 
perstitions. ' 

'*AII  good  Christians  want  to  go  to 


heaven  and  they  are  all  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  there.  It's  like  a  freeway  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  and  everyone  is  in  a  rush  to  get 
to  the  same  place,"  Karla  added.  "No 
one  wants  to  go  t6  hell  so  the  path  is  left 
clear,  cool  and  breezy." 

She  generally  agrees  with  the  defini- 
tion of  Satanism  which  was  part  of  the 
cover  story  in  the  June  19  Time  Maga- 
zine: Satan  being  a  symbol  of  man's 
self-gratifying  ego  but  not  a  supernatur- 
al being. 

Satanism  is  based  partly  on  science 
and  philosophy  and  could  also  be  called 
*iiiunanism  or  Ayn  Rand  with*  ritual," 
thinks  Ms.  LaVey.  "One  part  respecta- 
bility and  nine  outrageousness,"  ( her 
father  says  in  The  Satanic  Bihle, )  is  the 
formula  for  an  organization  to  be  called 
a  church  and  to  be  successful. 

The  church  is  a  "gett.iDp  together 
with  people  who  think  the  same  way 
and  to  enhance  ijiagical  ability,  which 
most  people  have  but  don't  know  bow 
to  use."  "Magic"  being  defined  as  the 
ability  to  oh  an  ce  situations  or  events 
(ContiniicdoaPage4) 


Board  Member  Urges  Pot  Legalization 


John  Riordan,  member  of  the  Board 
ofGovernorsof  San  Francisco  Commu- 
nity College  District,  urged  removal  of 
criminal  penalties  for  marijuana  use  and 
called  for  approval  of  Proposition  19  in 
i)  statement  last  week:  - 

"Members  of  College  Boards 
throughout  the  State  must  speak  out 
against  the  morally  unjust  and  unfair 
criminal  punishment  given  tu  thuac  who 
use  marijuana  m  this  Stat«. 


harsh  fines  or. jail 
icf  ms  can  easily  destroy  the  futufe^f 
our  students  for  conduct  which  cannot 
N;  considered  criminal.  Under  present 
•aw,  police  officers  are  commanded  to 

I  use  a  cannon  when  artillery  is  not  need- 

leB. 


"Decriminalization  has  been  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon's  Commis- 
sion on  Marijuana,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Grand  Jury,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  Drug  Committee. 

"Mairjuana  prohibition  today  is 
simply  yesterday's  liquor  prohibition. 
Today  s  citizens  who  disobey  the  law  by 
smoking  marijuana  ar«  y«st«rday's 


whiskey  drinkers.  The  result  is  identi- 
cal: when  peoplc^disobey  thdtype  of  law 
they  feel  is  unfair  they  come  to  disres- 
pect the  law  generatlyr  : 

**lt  is  not  today's  revelation  that  en- 
forcement of  criminal  l»ws  for  mari- 
juana is  selective  law  enforcement,  turn- 
ing on  the  color  of  skin,  social  status, 
income  and  youth.. 


"The  term  "drug."  of  i;ourse,  in- 
cludes aspirin,  liquor  and  tobacco  and 
they,  too,  may  not  be  harmless  to  the 
vast  majority  of  users.  However,  mere 
use  of  those  drugs  doesn't  entail  crimi- 
nal penalties  but  marijuana  docs,  at 
present. 

"Medical  authorities  agree  thai  mar- 
ijuana is  not  addictive,  does  not  lead  to 
-other  drugik  and  has  no  lethal  dosage. 


This  much  cannot  be  said  for  whiskey. 


"Enactment  of  Proposition  19  sim- 
ply takes  away  criminal  penalties.  It 
does  not  change  criminal  penalty  for 
activity  under  the  influence  of  mari- 
juana which  may  endanger  others.  It 
would  also  be  a  tremendous  savings  in 
our  lax  dollar,  currently  spent  on  the 
needless  arrest,  prosecution  and  jailing 


_6Colherwise  law-abiding  ciil/ens. 

"Our  constituents  are  th«  youth  and 
students  within  our  District.  Some  of 
these  will  benefit  by  approval  of  this 
measure.  We  should  do  so,"  Riordan 
said. 


Sfydent  Council; 

1 1-4  SoioOoiH 
Critic 

For  thc-second  time  in  two  weeks 
the  student  council  has  voted  to  unseat 
former  member  Joel  Bicrbaum. 

Biertjaumfwh^  chatknget 
dentials  of  the  entire  council  two  weeks 
ago  (when  he  served  on  it  )  was  unseated 
on  an  approved  motion  by  councilman 
Lance  Burton. 

However,  the  motion  stated  that 
Bierbaum  should  be  taken  off  council 
because  of  his  failure  to  meet  a  constitu- 
tional requi'rement  to  be  an  Associated 
Students  Card  holder  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 

Burton  and  the  rest  of  thecouncil 
rescinded  the  motion  last  week  when 
A.S.  President  Frank  Thatcher  remind- 
ed them  that  the  students'  constitution 
made  no  provision  for  elections^  It  was 
also  noted  that  several  other  council 
members  were  not  A.S.  Card  holders 
during  the  Spring  elections. 

Burton  then  submitted  another 
motion  directed  at  Bierbaum 's  alleged 
"disrespect  toward  ttfe  chair"  two 
weeks  ago  when  he  repeatedly  demand- 
ed that  the  council  be  disbanded  despite- — i 
several  "out  of  order"  rulings  by 
Thatcher. 

The  new  motion  passed  I  1-4  and 
Bierbaum's  ouster  was  confirmed. 

— Steve  LeMoullec 

(ffat  for  Vefs;  ^^^^ 

ASM  Changes  Name 
To  Sever  "Stigma" 

The  fraternally  named  organization 
for  veterans.  Alpha  Sigma  Mu,  is  set- 
ting up  a  suborgani/ation  to  expand  its 
grant  capacity  and  to  eventually  phase 
out  the  old  name. 

Currently  hindered  by  "granters" 
associating  their  name  to  a  fraternity, 
ASM  has  decided  to  develop  a  new  or- 
ganization, American  Servicemen,  to 
broaden  its  reaches  into  other  fields. 

ASM,  which  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 


Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  hopes., 
that  the  greater  grant  capacity  of  the  - 
American  Servicemen  branch  will  ena- 
ble thentto^  start  some  drug  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  in  addition  to  some  "half- 
-way houses"  for  ex-convicts. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1954,  Alpha 
Sigma  Mu  has  been  involved  in  keeping 
veterans  in  school  an(f  fighting  for  high- 
er G.I.  benefits.  "' 

In  February  orT972,  Ncal  C.  Clark, 
president  of  Alpha  Sigma  Mu's  national 
federation,  went  before  the  Congres- 
sional Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  testify  for  an  average  $57.00 
monthly  raise  for  all  veterans.  This 
would  bring  the  veterans'  benefits  closer 
to  the  cost-of-living  that  has  risen  200* 
since  1941,  when  the  G.I.  bill  first  be- 
gan. 

Since  its  birth  at  the  Newark  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  in  New  Jersey,  Al- 
.  pha  Sigmr-MTi-has  branched  out  to 


seven  other  states  ^nd  currently  has  a 
chapter  at  City  College. 

Omega,  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  Alpha  Sigma  Mu,  meets  October  22 
1 1  am  at  3626  Taraval  St.,  Apt.  I . 
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Eiitwial: 

lots  of  Luck  if 
You  Use  The  /Muni: 
Too'//  Need  UL  — 

Ifriding  ihe  MUNI  is  sourlhing.  then  RIDE  ON! 

Buiing  il  to  and  from  school  can  be  quite  an  experience  at  times,  often  resulting 
in  passenger  inconvenience.  ....        „  „i 

On  board  an  overcrowded  l-0-Monterev  recently,  which  incidcntaHy  is  rarely  on 
schedule  an  observant  Cit\  College  student  noticed  a  touchingly  kind  deed  maler- 
iali/ing  A  studeoL  patientiv  assisting  an  elderly  blind  man  through  the  tightly- 
packed  passengers,  politely  proceeded  towards  the  rear  of  the  bus.  blatantly  seeking 
a  possible  offer  of  a  seat  for  his  friend.  A  magnanimous  gentleman,  in  his  PJo^™c 
50s  willingU  surrendered  his  comfortable  seat.  The  student  hurriedly  guided  and 
secured  the  blind  man  to  a  vertical  pole  in  the  aislc;seated . himself  Jit  acigarctte; 
epengd  his  newspaoer  and  with  the  same  apathetic  expression,  proceeded  to  read. 
Did  someone  sav  tflat  "dog  is  man  s  best  fricnff. 

Then  there  are  students  waHctog  into  ctes-ses  2aormorc  r*iFMiles  late  who  mcmoI 
always  latedue  to  their  own  doings.  Often  the  Municipal  Railway  can  be  hdd  re- 
spl6^iisi%toi0|ire.  there  is  the  alternative  of  leaving  home  earlier,  but  it  is  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  the  Muni  in  getting  the  passengers  through  on  schedule.  The  idea  of 
traveling  b>  bus  more  than  an  hour  to  a  single  destination  within  the  city's  bounda- 
ries is  inexcusable.  •       j    •         i. 

Considering  the  man\  Muni  inspectors  cars  sirategicalU  stationed  along  bus 
routes,  one  would  expect  more  efficient  service.  But.  if  there  are  no  complaints  from 
passengers,  there  will  obviousK"  be  no  changes  made.  Its  up  to  us! 

— Joe  Frcachwood 


New  McGovern  Headquarters  Plans  Action 


A  new  "McGovern  for  President" 
headquarters  for  the  Noe  Valley -Castro 
Valley  area  opened  September  23  at  284 
Noe  St. 

The  office  is  being  run  by  the  "Alice 
B.  Tok|as  Memorial  Denioctatic 
-G4ub".  foun4ed^  in  December  Li?  L 
through  the  efforts  of  twenty  gay  people 
and  the  County  Council  of  Democratic 
Clubs.  The  goal  of  the  organization  is 
**to  further  the  rights,  freedom  aod  dign- 
ity of  gay  people  through  the  democrat- 
ic process." 

An  open  house  was  held  on  the  Sa- 
turday the  new  office  commenced  oper- 
ations. Due  to  the  enthusiastic  turnout, 
the  club  plans  to  continue  the  gatherings 
on  a  regular  basis.  Everyone  is  invited 


to  stop  by  any  Saturday  afteri\oon  til 
November  7.  On  September  30  from  4-7 
pm  a  party  was  held  featuring  free  re- 
freshments and  special  guest.  Assembly- 
man John  Burton.  Hot  dogs  and  beer 
were  available  on  October  7. 

A  fund-raising  auction  will  be  held 
Saturday ,  October  14,  2-7  pm.  Guest 
auctioaeers  will  include  Sheriff  Richard 
Hongisto  and  Supervisors  Diahne  Fein- 
stein  and-  Bob  Mendelsohn. 

The  public  is  being  asked  to  bring  in 
any  auctionable  items,  to  the  new  Noe 
St.  headquarters  in  time  for  the  auction. 
The  assistance  of  artisans  and  craftsmen 
is  especially  needed.  Phone  number  lor 
the  new  office  is  861-2515. 

— Paal  Snodgrass 


MOW- Food  For  Thought 


Do  you  have  a^omebound  or  eld- 


et\\  parent  or  relative  in  need  of  help  to 
prepare  meals.'  Perhaps  you  have  a 
friend  who  has  met  with  a  temporary 
setback  and  cannot  get  out  for  meals. 
"Meals  on  Wheels  '  may  be  the  answer 
to  their  prayer  for  help 

"Meals  on  Wheels"  attempts  to 

^meet  the  growing  need  for  home  health 

services.  The  focuvis  on  helping  the 

homcbound    maimain    independent 

living. 

MOW  is  based  on  a  plan  of  commu- 
nity  involvement  throup  the  use  of 
volunteers  and  neighborhood  distribu- 
tion centers.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
nutritious  meals  to  the  chronically  ill 
and  aged  persons,  many  of  whom  have 
major  nutritional  deficiencies,  and  to 
facilitate  the  early  return  home  of  hospi^* 
tal  patients  ofjiny  age  who  require  bul- 
anced  diets. 

Anyone  who  is  uQable  t  j  get  out 
regularly  for  meals  or  shopping,  or  who 
resides  in  a  hotel  without  adequate  ap- 
pliances for  cooking  or  refrigeration,  is 
eligible  regardless  of  age  or  economic 
status. 

The  ctwi  >^  SI  ><>  p«r  day  far  a  day  ». 


nutrition.  The  daily  menus  cojisist  of 
fro/en  entrees,  desserts  and  sandwiches. 
with  other  supper  and  breakfast  items 


coming  from  "cans"  and  "packages." 
Volunteers  from  ricighbornood  churches 
and  org.ini/alions  heat  and  assemble 
the  meals  and  dclTv  er  them  on  foot  or  by 
car;  _ 

The  present  service  is  for  five  days  a 
week,  but  should  be  cvpandcd  to  meet 
the  even  greater  needs  of  weekend  deli- 
veries. Meals  may  be  ludered  on  a  day 
to  day  basis  or  on  a  temporary  service 


during  an  illness 

To  date  there  are  four  "sateHite" 
centers  with  plans  for  two  others.  Cur- 
rently Downtown.  Sunset.  Richmond.  . 
and  Western  Addition.  Cathedral  Hill. 
Polk  areas  are  being^serviccd.  with 
plans  for  Mission  and  Inglcside.  Hunt- 
er "s  Point  districts.  However,  volunteers 
are  needed  for  all  areas.     ~~  r" 

Each  distribution  center  has  deve- 
loped a  structure  of  kitchen,  finance, 
referral  and  driver  coordinators  who 
train  and  supervise  volunteers,  under  a 
general  coordinator. 

At  present  ""convenience  foods"" 
seem  satisfactory,  but  may  not  be  ade- 
quate for  districts  reflecting  other  cul- 
tural patterns.  Volunteers  are  needed 
who  speak  the  language  of  the  different 
ethnic  people  served. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project, 
you  may  volunteer  your  services  by  call- 
ing 864^70.  Or.  ifyuu  have  a  friend  or 
relative  in  need  of  the  services  offered  by 
""Meals  on  W  heels.""  call  this  number. 

MOW  originated  in  Englandwith 
the  British  Women"s  Volunteer  Service. 

Fvftnii:»lly    privaH'    wrf ani/atinn<     and 


NOE  VALI.F.Y  HEADQl  ALTERS  —  New  ofTice  is  operated  by  "The  Alice  B. 
ToUas  Memorial  Democratic  Club."  ^__^_____»_— —  — 

Bees  "Bug"  Conteeh  Patrons 

Bees  are  flying  around  campus  en  masse  where  the  concession  trucks  are  ped- 
dling their  goods.  .  ,     ■       L. 

The  canteens  are  the  major  cause  of  the  threatening  bee  population  because 
they  dispense  coffee,  apple  cider,  etc..  which  remains  arc  left  iii  uittaoitary.jw- 
covered  wastecans.  .  ,. 

i;  The  bugs,  being  attracted  to  the  sticky  buildup  in  the  containers,  have  muKi 
plied  in  weeks  and  have  become  a  general  nuisance. 

When  one  throws  trash  into  a  container,  one  has  to  immediately  move  away 
from  the  disturbed  bees.  Ducking  from  them  has  become  a  way  of  life  at  CCSF. 

When  the  manager  of  one  canteen  -unit  was  asked  what  she  intended  Ip  do  about 
the  bee  invasion  she  replied  with  a  resounding,  "Nothing!"   -"        -      ~'~';_  ^ 
She  further  explained  that  the  canteen  couldn't  be  the  cause  of  the  bees.  "The 
bees  are  all  over,"  she  offered,  "the  cafeteria,  and  everywhere." 

Ever  see  a  bee  in  the  cafeteria?  There  is  no  bee  problem  anywhere  else  on  cam- 

•^  —Aa^rew  Maker 

On  Ihe  Academic  Front . . . 


later  the  government,  supported  the 
program.  The  first  project  of  this  kind  in 
the  United  States  began  in  Philadelphia 


in  1954.  Since  then,  many  successful 
variations  oPboth  programs  and  funding 
sources  have  evolved  across  the  nation. 
_  Service  in  San  Francistyo  began  in 
December.  1970,  as  a  tax-axempt  or- 
ganization. It  is  currently  funded  by  the 
San  Francisco  Home  Heal^i  Service. 
the  San  Francisco  Department  of  PuNic 
Health,  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
I   the  San  Francisc*'  Medical  Society. 


Alpha  Gamma  Sigma  Honor  Socie- 
ty is  now  sponsored  by  Counselor  Rick 
La  Croix. 

The  society,  formerly  sponsored  by 
Wally  Wells,  is  open  to  all  students 
hoUing  a  3.0  grade  point  average  with 
no  ""D"  or  "F"  grades  in  their  prior 
semester.    - 

Students  holding  a  3.5  grade  point 
average  will  become  permanent  mem- 
bers and  will  receive  a  certificate  at 
graduation. 


Anyone  wishing  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AGS  Honor  Society  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  small  SI. 25  initiation 
fee. 

.  The  society  sponsors  various  activi- 
ties and  all  interested  students  are  urged 
to  see  Rick  LaCroix  in  B404  (behind  the 
cafeteria)  for  further  information. 


essay  are:- 

Oct. -1 7- 11  am -Cloud  220 
Oct.  18-2  pm -Cloud  220  •-■ 

l>ctrr9-l  I  am     Cloud  220 

Pick  up  an  admission  slip  for  the 
writing  test  at  Mr.  Callen's  office. 
Cloud  33 1  A,  and  show  up  promptly  at 
one  of  the  times  listed  above. 


7/^////////y//////////^^^^ 


Gof  Dance  Dubbed  "hemendous  Success" 


vThc  Free  Gay  Student  Xssocialion 
spi>nsored  the  first  dan^c  of  the  semester 
last  Friday . 

The  dance,  which  began  at  S  pm. 
was  performed  by  the  five-man  group. 
Tongue  in  Cheek. 

Integrated  bsu  few  ""straight"  cou— 


pies,  the  dance  drew  about  I. >0  people. 

Although  one  student  told  of  a  car 
full  of  ""straight"  men  shouting  obsceni- 
ties, there  were  no  major  proWems. 

Faculty  adviser  for  the  group.  Bob 
Dunbar,  proclaimed  the  dance  a  "'tre- 


mcndouN  >ucccss'" 

\dmls^lon  was  SI. 00;  75  cents  for 
\sM»<:iated  Student  card  holders.  ""A 
great.,deal!  hood,  drink,  and  far-out 
music!"  exclaimed  another  student. 

Faculty  were  also  invited,  although 
few  showed  up. 


""It'll  take  the  teachers  a  litjle  time 
to  get  together  with  us.  but  very  soon  I 
know  they'll  be  right  behind  us.  as  we 
are  behind  them,"  Dunbar  speculated. 
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FEATURES.  NEWS-AND  REVIEWS 


European  Jobs  Available  Now! 


Just  back  from  Europe,  Dr.  F.  X.  Gordon,  President  of  Princeton  Research,  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "Jobs  for  young 
people  are- ava//a6/?  in  Europe."        '  "^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  United  States  corporations  are  still  cutting  back  person- 
nel and  are  not  planning  replacements,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  "the  300  mil- 
lion people  Common  Market  is  booming"  making  room  for  United  States  students 
"to'take  advantage  ofjobiifTToreTgh  lan^s:  ^  '      ~" 

It  is  predicted  that  in  1973  high  school  and  collegejraduates  will  face  a  long 
search  for  jobs  in  the  States.  Some  1.300,000  per  year  a7e  enTerIng  tlie  job-seeking 

market. 

••Jobs  Europe"  is  a  program  which  guarantees  salaried  jobs  in  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land and  Belgiuni  for  some  2,000  young  people  18  to  29  years  of  age.  Jobs  are  avail- 
able in  Summer,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  as  general  help  (trainees)  in  hotels,  res- 
taurants, supermarkets,  department  stores,  steward  and  stewardess  on  trains,  etc. 
Board  and  room  are  usually  provided.  '■ 

Friends  can  work  together  if  they  apply  together.  Participants  arrange  their  own 
bargain-youth  or  student  fare  transportation.  They  work  anywhere  from  two  to  six 
month^  or  longer. 

Overjhe  gast  twelve  j^ears  10,000  young  people  have  been  helped  by  ••Jobs  Eu- 

r6pe"Tx)tfi  on  tlie  Contine'nt"a[rfdfn  England.  '    ~" "  * 

•     For  free  information,  send  a  stamped  self-addressed  business-size  envelope  to 
Jobs  Europe,  Box  44188,  Panorama  City,  California,  9141. 

— Marguerite  Zipse 


Students  who  have  completed  Eng- 
lish G-5B.  G- 12.  ESL-40butdidnqi 
receive  recommendation  for  English  I- 
A  from  those  courses  may  petition  for 
eligibility  by  writing  an  essay  and"  veri- 
fying completion  of  at  least  15  universi- 
ty-parallel units  with  an  overall  "C" 
average. 

Students  who  have  completed  Engi- 
neering 56  may  also  petition  through 
this  procedure. 
The  dates  and  times  for  writing  ihr. —    — 


•  Campus  Views  • 

by  C.  Csavos^y 

QUESTION:  What  WOULDNt  You  Do  For  Money? 


Paul  Crbmani  -  Knitting 

I  wouldn't  take  dope  for  aby  monev ' 
It's  a  sin  ag  :inst  society;  killer  of  youth 
It  ruined  my  friends,  turned  them  into 
weird-looking  long-haired  hippies! 


/^ 


Sally  Buick  -  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

I  wouldn't  be  a  prostitute;  I 
wouldn't  take  bribes  or  deal  dope.  I 
uon't  think  that  I  would  do  anything 
that  is  illegal. 


Alan  Williams  -  Architecture 

I  wouldn't  steal  from  other  people.  I 
would  refuse  to  be  a  topless  dancer;  I 
wouldn't  commit  suicide;  maybe  mur- 
der, but  not  suicide.  I  wouldn't  commit 
incest  for  any  amount  of  monev 


Maureen  Tiemey  -  Bushiess  __._ 

I  wouldn't  do  anything  that  would 
hurt  anybody  else  or  something  that 
wasn't  necessary.  By  unnecessary.  I 
mean  dealing  in  dangerous  drugs,  such 
as  heroin. 

Cristoban  and  "Blue"  -  Dog  Catching      ^-s-^..^^^      ->-  ^  WM.% 

Take  nude  pictures  of  me  and  my^^T^^^H^^jg^^^E^^^SjIi 
old  lady;  sell  bad  dqpe  that  could  blow 
up  someone's  head;  drive  a  truck  cross- 
country or  just  having  a  good  time, 
w-hatever  that  means? 


Pat  Haglia  -  General  Education 


There's  a  tut  I  wouldn't  do.  I 
wouldn't  sell  anybody  out;  I  wouldn't 
sell  my  body;  I  wouldn't  sell  secrets  to 
the  Russians;  I  wouldn't  live  in  New 
York  City  again!  ' 


-.*       ..•* 


JOHN  M AYALL  BACK  ON  TOUR  —  "Could  it  be  that  Mayall  has  Tuially  assera 
Ued  the  right  eroup  of  musicians  to  complement  his  talents?" 


Jhi*«Mi  *iiiigi!tiiLjgag»^.jigmM4w.'** 


Mayall  and  King  at  Winterland: 
Why  Not  Just  Use  Cattle  Prods? 


■%.t 


^ 


Long-time  English  bluesman  John 
Mayall  is  back  on  tour  in  Calif6rnia 
again.  Along  with  Albert  King  and  Del- 
bert  and  Glenn,  he  headlined  the  bill  at 
Winterland  Arena  Friday  and  Saturday 
night  September  29-30. 

Unlike  the  old  Fillmore  West.  Win- 
terland at  least  has  enough  room  to 
walk  around  and  dance.  The  stage  has 
been  moved  from  one  end  to  the  center 
of  the  side  wall,  so  the  bands  can  be  seen 
now  from  almost  anywhere  in  the  build- 
ing, including  behind  the  stage. 

One  of  the  l^ummers  at  Winterland 
are  the  Rent-A-Cop  ushers.  If  you  can't 
find  a  seat  you're  forced  to  push  your 
way  into  the  throng  on  the  central  floor; 
since  standing  or  sitting  in  the  aisles  or 
stairways  immediately  brings  one  of 
these  dudes  down  on  you.  About  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  time  they  tell  you  to 
"move  on"  you  start  wondering  why 
they  don't  just  gel  cattle  prods  and  be 
done  with  it  either  that  or  install  more 
seats,  for  god's  sake! 

Despite  the  Rent-A-Cops,  high 
prices  and  overcrowding,  ijowevcr, 
Graham's  shows  do  have  the  advan- 
tages of  big-name  groups,  perfect  sound 
systems,  and  good  light  shows.  Though 
'it's  well  done,  the  light  show  should  be 
larger.  If  you've  ever  seen  one  projected 
180  or  360  degrees  around  you,  then 
somehow  Winterland's  little  square 
screen  over  the  stage  doesn't  quite  make 


it.  (Light  shows  should  be  used  to  create 
a  total  environment,  or  else  not  used  at 
all.) 

Albert  King  finally  unslung  his  gui- 
tar and  bowed  off  the  stage  amidst  a 
long  prolonged  orgy  of  hero-worship  by 
the  crowd.  They  were  delighted  when 
Mayall  loped  out  with  an  almost  all- 
black  backup  group,  featuring  Freddie 
Robinson  on  guitar  and  Blue  Mitchell 
on  trumpet.  He  also  has  his  old  drum- 
mer Keef  Hartley  back.  Robinson  and 
Hartley  both  laid  down  some  fast,  tight 
solo  work,  but  essentially  the  band 
provides  a  perfect  musical  framework 
for  all-out  bluesfreak  Mayall  as  he  plays 
guitar,  organ,  piano,  and  harmonica 
and  wails  his  high-pitched,  soulful  vo- 
cals. Could  it  be  that  Mayall  has  finally 
assembled  the  right  group  of  musicians 
to  complement  his  talents?  Let's  hope 
he  at  least  cuts  an.  album  with  his  band 
in  this  current  incarnation,  before  going 
off  in  search  of  yet  another  "'new 
sound." 

Biir"'Evcrybody-Needs-Milk"  Gra- 
ham has.  needless  to  say,  already  sched- 
uled many  more  rock fests  for  the'wecks 
ahead.  FoUowing  the  October  7-8  San- 
tana  concert  and  the  October  9  Grateful 
Dead  benefit,  Wiaterland  will  have  T. 
Rex,  Poco,  and  the  Doobie  Brothers  on 
October  13.  On  October  14  it II  be  It's  a 
Beautiful  Day,  Poco,  a^Mi  Lighthouse. 

/ — Paul  Snodgrass 


Happehings  Here  and  There 


MOVIES  ON  CAMPUS: 


Oct.  12t- 

Henry  V  —  A  1943  British  film, 
shown  at  12  no^  and  8pm  in  V 1 15. 

Civilization  —  A  BBC  serial  narrat- 
ed by  Kenneth  Clark,  shown  every  Tues- 
day at  2pm  in  V 1 1 5  for  as  long  as  the 
series  runs. 
Oct.  17— 

The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc  —  A 
1927  French  film,  to  start  around  2pm  in 
VI 15. 

Dragon  Inn  —  A  part  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Series,  the  film  will  be  shown 

at  I  lam  and  8pm  in  F.IOI*- — 

Oct.  19— 

Tm  All  Right  Jack  —  British  come- 
dy of  1964,  to  show  at  12  n«N>n  and  8pm 
in  VI  IS. 

Civilization  —  Chapter  Four  at  2pm. 
Oct.  24— 

Public  Enemy  —  The  clissic  James 
Cagney  and  Jean  Harlow  film  shown  at 
2p«inVll5 


Keep  in  mind  that  these  films  are 
shown  for  class  study.  Don't  wander  in 
and  out  of  the  room. 


The  Special  Art  Gallery  of  the  Oak- 
land Museum  has  an  exhibit  from  Octo- 
ber 3  to  November  1 2  of  a  group  of  six 
strongly   individualistic   Bay  Area  im- 


pressiontstic  landscape  painters  of  the 
1920's  known  as  "The  Society  of  Six." 
Their  paintings,  sketches  and  memora- 
— bilia  depict  their  rough  and  tumble  life- 
style. 

The  Oakland  Museum  is  located  at 
1 0th  and  uak  Streets.  The  museum  is 
closed  Mondays,  but  open  Tuesda^^s 
through  Sundays  from  10  a.m. 'to  5 
p.m..  and  on  Fridays  from  10-10  p.rh. 
Admission  is  free. 

Selden  Gile.  a  New  England  expa- 
triate and  former  bookkeeper,  cap- 
tained the  coterie  which  included  Au- 
gust Gay,  William  Clapp.  Bernard  von 
Eichman.  Louis  Siegriest  and  Maurice 
Logan.  The  la.st  two  are  still  living  to- 
day. 

Between  1923  and  1928.  the  group 
iTeld  annual  exhibitions  at  the  Oakland 
Art  Gallery  where  Clapp  was  curator. 

They  rejected. ton alist  and  tradition- 
al landscape  painters,  calling  them  "to- 
hnnnn  juice  p«tnt«ra  ^  ■  mttA  rrrirtwrf  >^f. 


-    gorgeous  pot  boilers." 

As  a  group,  they  were  influenced  in 
their  works  by  19th  Cenfry  Euiopcan 
impressionif.ts,  rising  modernists  and 
the  then-new  abstract  artists. 


''ffy'/fffyf////f/f/////f///. 
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Water  PoloTeamOvertaken 


Despite  a  swift  "take-charge"  by 
City  Colleges  water  polo  team,  they 
slowly  dwindled  away  in  a  7-4  non- 
league  affair  with  Contra  Costa. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  by  City 
X^ollege  throughoullhcjnstch.  But  bad 


passing  was  obviously  the  reason  for  a 
heartbreaking  loss.  Improvised  strategy 
was  in  order  as  the  Rams"  play  bore  no 
resemblence  to  an  earlier  "white-wash- 
ing" by  a  more  mature  San  Francisco 

liatcicam.  ^^^^        _   "_. 

The  Contra  Costa  team  was  riledon 
several  occasions,  however,  as  they  dis- 
played boxing  techniques  upon  Ram 
team-mates.  Referees  at  one  point 
asked  an  offending  Contra  Costaplayer 
if  he  knew  that  he  was  in  a  water  polo 
<»m«6VHMKl'^Hrt^4ft"»=be*iag.oag.!Jkttttl^  . 
ing  at  Contra  GmU.  one  might  wuiudej 
if  one  or  two  had  not  somehow  lost  their 
way  from  the  football  field. 

City  through  the  Tirst  quarter  played 
like  champions,  the  Rams  quickly 
;_  amassing  a  3:0  niargin.  City  was  led  by 
the  swiftness  of  Bancojo.  (a  vefitable 
dolphin  in  human  form),  and  his  team- 
mate Demay,  last  years  winner  of  the 
100-yard  freestyle  at  Lincoln  High. 


These  two  provided  the  "M-2"  punch 
City  was  looking  for.  The  sweetness  of 
victory  seemed  to  be  only  3  easy  quart- 
ers away.  , 

But  the  "tide  turned"  in  the  early 
minutes  of  the  second  quarter.  Contra 
Costa  retaliated  with  a  fhirry  of  unex- 
pected goals  as  they  closed  thc^  tOj4-^_ 

2  ■  ' 

Despite  the  good  defensive  play  of 
Donne,  who  thwarted  many  an  impor- 
tant pass;  and  the  continual  fluttering 
arms  of  Barrango.  the  teams  "spark- 
plug" of  spirit;  Contra  Costa  still.rolled 
by  in  the  third  period,  and  moved  out  to 
a  6-4  lead. 

But  there  stflriingered  a  small  ray  of 
hope  as  City  again  started  pressing  their 
-  lailef  opponeivls.  Capitalizing  on  their 
npponent"s  bad  passygyWy  ffraqC" 
some  unsuccessful  "back  to  back  at- 
tempts at  getting  a  score.  As  valiant  as 
the  Rams"  effort  was.  their  lack  of  a 
practice  pool  took  its  toll.  Alert  Ram 
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future  Graduates  to  Foce 
Overcrowded  Job  Markets 


Points  were  scored  easily  against  City 
as  her  swimmers  got  caught  in  the 
"short  end"  just  trying  to  keep  up.  The 
Hnal  score:  8-4. 


practice  pool  tooK  its  loii.  /mch  ixam         l^lHI^l^iH^  i^ — ; 

defenders  in  the  early  minutes  of  play      ^  U.T^' Z  Jlf.<  .P  -  W»"tfB'<  ''"rt-  Put  these  guys  on  thewater  polo  team 


The  onset  of  the  league  games  is  just 
about  here,  and  Coach  Decker's  swim 
ming  five  should  give  good  account 
San  Franciscos  water  polo  talent  in  the 


isr-fl 

of     I  ) 

he      I 


jun  ior  coHcge-ciTcutt .  Af-yoa't^ 
against  it,  come  on  down  and 
yourself! 


betmi— 
see  for 


footMl  Hall  of  fame:  Its  Heroes  and  Old  Memories 


Scventy-sevea  years  ago  professional 
football  was  bom.  It  was  the  year  1875. 

By  1920  there  were  eleven  profes- 
sionai  clubs,  and  they  decided  it  was  time 
to  organize.  The  American  Professional 
Football  Associatioq  was  created  in 
Canton,  Oh'm. 

In  1922  the  American  Professional 
Football  Association  became  the  Na- 
tional Football  League. 

Just  imagine  a  field  goal  kicker  per- 
forming his  specialty  in  a  stadium  full  of 
people.  The  balls  sails  through  the  air 
leaving  the  stadium  and  lands  on  lop  of  a 
nearby  building.  The  football  is  the 
''roof"  of  the  pro  football  "Hall  of 
Fame"  in  Canlbn.  Ohb. 

A  statue  of  Jim  Thorpe  greets  visi- 
tors as  they  wall^into  the  ""Hall  of 
Fame".  Jim  attended  the  C  artisle  Indian 
School  in  Pennsylvania.  A  professional 
athlete,  Thorpe  joined  one  of  the  earliest 
profevsional  f(»otballs  teams,  the  C  anton 
Bulldogs. 

Because  of  his  professional  standing 


his  medals  won  at  the  Olympics  were 
recalled. 

As  visitors  walk  up  the  curving  ramp 
of  the  "Hall"  the  first  thing  in  sight  is  a 
large  mural  of  Thorpe.  In  front  of  the 
mural  stands  a  full  figure  of  a  Canton 
Bulldog  player  sitting  on  a  bench.  The 
figure  is  wrapped  in  Thorpe's  blanket. 

Next  to  Thorpe  lies  a  uniform,  lock- 
er equipment  and  trunk  belonging  to 
Ernie  Nevers,  a  Stanford  Iniversity 
player  of  the  twenties.  Nevers  played  for 
the  Duluth  Eskimos  in  his  prime. 

The  next  exhibit  brings  pro  football 
to  modern  limes.  All  football  widows 
might  ask  their  husbands  or  boyfriend 
next  Monday  night  as  they  serve  him 
dinner  m  front  of  TV's  Howard  Cosell 
these  questions: 

"How  long  was  the  longest  pro  fool- 
ball  game  ever  played?" 

"Who  kicked_the  winning  field 
goal?" 

The  answers: 

"82  minutes  and  40  seconds." 


.Rick  Barry  Bounces  Back 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  great 
basketball  player  who  brought  contin- 
ual "Happy  New  Year""  spirit  to  S.F."s 
sportsfans  during  the  winter  months 
with  his  crowd  pleasing'  plays.  Although 
he  was  taken  away  by  the  Oakland 
Oaks  and  then  went  to  the  New  York 


Nets  for  more  "green  stuff.""  he  was 

promised  to  be  brought  back  to  his 

"home  town.""  But  Rick  Barry"s  fate 

wasn't  to  return  home  in  this  storybook 

fashion. 

This  was  the  year  that  Barry  was 

supposed  to  "make  everything  right"" 
and  lead  the  stagnant  S.F.  Wafriors 
back  to  glory.  He  certainly  had  the  tal- 
ent to  do  so.  ^- ■ — 

Since  leading  the  Golden  State 
Warriors  to  the  division  title  in  the  66- 
67"  season,  he  not  only  has  sculptured 
an  increase  in  his  financial  assets  but 
also  in  his  fame.  While  leading  both  the 
now  defunct  Oaks  and  the  New  York 
Nets  to  championship  status,  he  manip- 
ulated with  ease  A.B.A.  basketball 
players  as  well  as  N.B.A.  counterparts. 

He  became  the  "class""  of  the 
N.B.A.  He  played  with  the  ability  of  a 
small  Jerry  West  and  at  the  same  time 
outplayed  the  equal,  if  not  the  taller, 
.^-.^pp^Ysing  forwar<k.  He  wa^  considered 
the  ultimate  fulfHrment  of  an  outstand- 
ing  forward,  if  not  a  great  basketball 
player. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  he  shot    he 
ball,  there  was  an  instant  magnetism 


which  always  followed  a  "swish."  Con- 
sequently, what  resulted  was  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  "glory-seeker"".  Whether  this 
was  true  or  not,  it  was  his  penchant  for 
the  bucket  that  made  the  Warriors-such 
iformidable  contenders.  He  was  the 
"king"  who,  with  the  aid  of  Nate  Thur- 


mond,  decreed  the  pace  ol  the  game.  He 
was  the  spark-plug  of  Warrior  firepower 
and  dominance  in  any  given  game. 

But.  following  the  "American 
dream,"  Barry  left  for  greener  (as  in 
money)  pastures:  from  which  Warriors' 
owner  Franklin  Mieuli  has,  with  the 
help  of  a  Federal  Court  ruling,  been 
trying  to  get  Barry  back. 

But  in  his  ardent  quest  for  Barry, 
Mieuli  secnf>s4o  have  forgotten  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  coin.  

This  "other  side"  includes: 
—That  Barry  himself  has  no  intentions 
of  comii\g  back. 

How  will  he  explain  Barry's  $400,000 
a  year  for  six  years,  and  no  cut,  and  no- 
trade  contract  to  his  team-mates? 

Will  Bay  Area  fans  pay  the  newly 
raised  price  of  $6.(X)  admission  fee? 

Though  Barry  played  great  before. 
nobody  plays  that  ^c\\  forever. 

At  that,  one  hat  to  wonder     since 
I  Warrior's  haven'l  prnved  to 


Garo  Yepremian,  Miami  Dolphins, 
kicked  the  winning  field  goal  December 
25,  1971,  aganist  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs.  The  final  score  was  27-24.  Ye- 
premian's  shoe  is  cast  in  bronze  in  the 
"Hall  of  Fame.." 

Tom  Dempsey's  shoe  is  also  there. 
What  makes  his  feat  unique  is  he  has  no 
toes  on  hb  kicking  fool.  Yet  when  he  was 
with  the  New  Orleans  Saints  he  kicked 
the  longest  Held  goal  ever  against  the 
Detroit  Lions  on  Nov.  18,  1970.  The  bdl 
traveled  63  yards.  ^ 

Two  of  the  many  football  jerseys  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  are  Joe  Namath, 
Number  12,  and  Willie  Ellison,  Number 
33.  Namath  played  for  the  New  York 
Jets  when  New  York  was  the  first  team 
in  the  now  defunct  American  Football 
League.  In  1969  the  Jets  beat  the  Balti- 
more Colts  of  the  National  Football 
League  in  the  third  Super  Bowl  game  by 
a  score  of  16-7. 

Willie  Ellison  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  broke  the  single  game  rushing 


Hof  RoiMers  BqW 
At  Laguna  Seco 

The  annual  Canadian-American 
Grand  Prix  (Can-Am)  will  be  held  Oc- 
tober 13-15  at  Laguna  Seca  Raceway, 
on  Highway  68  off  Highway  1  in  Mnn- 


tcrcy. 


record  on  Dec.  3,  1971  when  he  carried 
the  football  for  247  yards. 

The  enshrinees  in  the  "Hall  of 
Fame"  are  honored  in  their  own  separate 
area.  Each  of  the  74  players  have,  their 
own  niche  which  contains  a  bronze  bust 
of  each  player,  and  a  large  mural  show- 
ing the  player's  position  in  football  he 
did  best.  For  example  OIlie  Malson,  a 
new  enshrinee,  is  shown  running  with  the 
football. 

To  be  selected  for  the  "Hall  of 
Fame"  one  must  have  been  connected 
with  Pro  Football  as  a  player,  coach,  or 
owner.  A  player  must  have  been  retired 
for  at  least  five  years.  The  members  in 
the  Hall  are  selected  by  representatKes 
from  each  of  the  26  National  Football 
League  cities  and  an  officer  of  the  Pro 
Football  Writers  Association. 

Visiting  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  is  a 
great  experience  for  everyone  whether  or 
not  vou  are  a  football  fan. 


Satanism 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

into  agreement  with  one's  own  will. 
Ms.  LaVey,  a  thin  almost  fragile- 
woman  with  soft  black  hair,- does  noi 
believe  in  drug  use  because  '"drugN 
hamper  magical  ability  and  you  mu.st 
have  control  over  all  emotions  " 


be  the  combination 
games    why    doesn't 


needed  to  win 
Meuli  negotiate 
new  talent  from  the  College  ranks  with 
some  of  the  money  that  he  wants  to  pay 
Barry? 


Beginning  with  the  Can-Am  week- 
end, a  special  discount  ticket  for  stu- 
dents has  been  established.  Prices  arc: 
Saturday  $3;  Sunday,  $5;  and  $7  for  all 
three  days.  A  showing  of  student  ID 
card  must  accompany  tickets  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  the  track. 

Rick  Barry  may  be  the  problem  here 
but  rfjinJcfamMictttrj 


^Ttjive  to  decide.  The  results  of  his  deci- 
ion  will  mean  either  doing  without 
Barry "s  money-making  "drawing  pow- 
er," or  risking  financial  ruin  for  the 
Warriors. 


To  the  Satanists,  God  is  seen  as  a 
balancing  force  in  nature  that  makes 
everything  happen,  but  this  force  is  not 
concerned  about  suffering.       

This  force  (God)  is  seen  astooim- 
pcrsonal  to  care  about  happiness  or  suf- 
fering on  this  dust  speck  called  Eartti. 

Hoping  and  praying  are  thought  of 
as  negative  feelings;  "There  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt,  "  Karia  contends,  "with 
positive  tliinking  and  positive  action 
you  kiiow  everything  is  going  to  work. 

The  casting  of  spells  on  persons  is  a 
ritual  in  the  Satanic  Church,  but  these 
spells  are  irreversible  and  are  used  in 
only  the  most  extreme  of  circumstances. 

As  for  Astrology,  KarIa  believes 
that  people  make  their  Astrology  for 
themselves;  that  is,  once  people  find  out 
what  their  astrological  characteristics 
are,  they  lend  to  act  them  out. 

The  most  important  (highest)  of  all 
Satanic  holidays  is  one's  own  birlhd;i> 
se  Battc 


Eco/ogy  /$  thejfey; 


California  College  students  who 
want  to  become  chemists,  teachers  or 
social  workers  are  going  to  have  a  prob- 
lem when  the  time  comes  to  look  for  a 

5tft:sffiiiei[iS3«4ii  TnRtiftiiiTSM£2Kr" 

more  people  in  those  fields  than  open- 
ings. 

At  thesametime  manpower  shor- 
tages exist  in  the  health  sciences.  These 
nd  olh£|L(acts  came  o\i\\n  a  report  for 

the  University  of  California,  State  Un- 
iversities, and  Community  Colleges. 

A  new  master  plan  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  and  the 
governor  next  nionth. 

The  study  indicated  thecampuses 
are  responding  to  what  is  fashionable 
among  students  without  regard  to'^the 
consequences.  It.cptici/ed  the  lack  of 
planning  in  public'  and  private  colleges' 
and  universities. 

"There  is  probably  no  greater  waste 
of  human  resource  than  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  college  graduates  to  apply 
the  skills  and  problem  solving  abilities 
that  have  been  encouraged  by  public 
policy."  wrote  Durward  Long,  who  is 
directing  th'e  master  plan  study  in  a 
foreword  to  the  report. 

'Social  Need* 

The  report  was  made  public  today  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education. 

Long  noted  that  "lack  of  policy  and 
planning  for  effective  use  of  college  edu- 
cation manpower  have  produced  a  sur- 
plus of  graduates  .  .  .  This  condition  is 
made  worse  by  the  social  need  for  the 
skills  of  these  highly  trained  profession- 
als in  occupations  where  manpower 
imbalances  presently  exist  and  are  pro- 
jected for  the  years  ahead. 

"It  is  equally  costly  when  shortages 
occur  in  other  career  fields,  such  as  the 
health  sciences."' 

The  study  warned  that  "if  present 
trends  continue,  unemployment,  or  at 
least  under  employment,  among  highly 


trained  young  people  could  develop  into 
a  serious  social  problem  of  national 
importance.  " 


I!3TarJ 


Women's  Lib 

£ral 


X 


ment  is  rapidly  increasing  the  number  of 
women  graduating  into  the  job  market, 
a  force  which  could  add  to  the  unem- 
ployment pressures,  the  study  said. 

Fea  suT^tif  tn  t'atifot'nra'gt'  fetst 
through  1975,  but  declining  enrollment 
and  possible  increases  in  federal  spend- 
ing may  change  the  situation  after  that. 
•  Chemistry  Despite  evidence  of 
.  (Continued  on  page  four) 

Council  Dismisses 
Illegality  Charges 

Plans  to  investigate  alleged  ineligi- 
bility of  student  representatives  were 
abandoned  last  week  by  the  Student 
Council. 

In  a  9-2  vote,  it  was  decided  that  the 
issue  of  the  legality  of  last  semester"s 
election  results  should  not  be  judged  by 
the  student  government. 

The  specific  question  the  CQuncil 
dealt  with  was  whether  to  establish  a 
students'  committee  that  would  make 
recommendations  on  the  matter. 

But  weary  cynicism  prevailed 
among  council  members  as  Lance  Bur- 
ton motioned  to  indefinitely  postpone 
the  formation  of  a  committee  for  the 
simple  reason  that-  "its  recommenda- 
tions will  be  vetoed  by  the  council  any- 
way." 

The  student  officers"  vigorous  chal- 
lenger, Charles  Chickadel,  could  still 
get  satisfaction  through  a  referendum 
petition  that  would  give  the  final  deci- 
sion to  the  student  body  in  January's 
elections. 

However,  Chickadel  first  needs  ap- 
proximately 1800  signatures  of  City 
College "s  students  before  his  initiative 
can  get  on  the  ballot. 

— Steve  Le  Moullec 


SOCIALIST  LINDA  JENNESS  —  Gives  bleak  preview  of  coming  election. 


Socialist  Candidate  CTdims 
SWP  the  Real  Alternative    ' 


^**No  one  thinks  that  when  he  or  she 
wakes  up  one  year  after  inauguration  it's 
going  to  make  any  difference  whether 
Nixon  or  McCovern  is  in  the  White 
House,"  says  Linda  Jenness. 

Ms.  Jenness,  Socialist  Workers  Par- 
ty candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  at  CCSF  last  week. 

To  support  her  statement,  she  cited 
the  fact  that  McGovefn,  who  is  running 
as  a  "radical""  alternative  to  Nixon, 
voted /or  the  Wage  Freeze. 

Ms.  Jenness  also  declared  that 
McCiovern"s  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
was  is  "simply  tactical.""  "He"s  opposed 
to  the  war  because  we"re  losing.  Mc- 
Govern  has  never  endorsed  anti  war  ac- 
tion, and  has  even  called  demonstra- 


tions "disruptive"." 

Jenness  claimed  that,  "Both  candi- 
dates are  out  to  make  profits.  Neither 
has  anything  to  say  about  the  issues  that 
really  concern  the  American  people."" 

"People  are  beginning  to  fight  back 
and  regain  control  of  their  lives.  NVe 
have  to  do  it  ourselves,"'  she  went  on, 
"Movements  today  are  a  tiny  harbinger 
of  what's  going  to  come  in  this  country. 
We  have  to  join  forces  .  .  .to  kick  the 
enemy  out !  That's  what  the  Socialist 
movement  is  all  about." 

She  concluded,  "The  choice  is  be- 
tween Nixon  and  McGovern  on  the  one 
hand,  and  real  s<Kial  change  on  the  oth- 
er." 

c—  Elen  Nettlebcck 


The  first  (of  nine)  Satanic  State- 
ments preaches  that  we  should  indulnf 
not  abstain;  so  Karla  advises:  "As  long 
as  you  have  only  one  life,  live  it  to  the 
fullest."  —  Alan  Whiteside 


n  Marks  Urges  M 

The  only  State  Senator  with  a  100 

percent  rating  from  the  Sierra  ( Tub, 

,    \lilton  Marks  related  at  a  recent  lecture 

what  he 'has  done  for  California  and  its 

people. 

Invited  by  Biology  Instructor  Ed 
Bedecarrax,  Senator  Marks  presented 
thepolitical  and  social  aspects  of  the 
environmeptal  issue, 

"If  you  want  a  conservation  bill 
passed,  you  would  send  it  to  a  commit- 
tee which  you  would  think^ould  be 
conservation  oriented:  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,""  he  said. 

"But  the  majority  of  this  committee  is 
not  conservation  oriented  and  many  good 
bills  are  killed  in  the  natural  Resources 
Committee." 

Senator  Marks  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  Law  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  Bay  Area. 


A  REPUBLICAN  FOR  ECOLOGY?  —  CecU  Home  enjoys  rapping  with 
conservationist.  Senator  M  ilton  Marks,(R-SF). 


foremost 


Mt  is  important  to  preserve  our  open 
space,  which  b  getting  less  aiid  less  and 
less,"  he  stressed.  "If  we  don't  protect  it 
now,  it's  going  to  be  way  too  late." 


The  Senator  has  also  changed  the 
^Tresumptjon  Law;"  this  law  used  to 
^"cad  that  when  a  freeway  was  plannei3 
to  go  throDflra  park,  the  "best  use"  for 
the  land,  under  the  law,  was  for  the  free- 
way. Now  the  "presumption""  is  that  the 
best  use  for  the  land  would  be  for  a 
park,  and  the  conservation  of  our  open- 
space. 

One  way  to  fight  the  problems  of  the 
environment  without  raistng  taxes  is  the 
Environmental  Protection  Program 
Fund  authored  by  Senator  Marks  in 
which  all  the  money  collected  from  the 
sale  of  personalized  license  plates  is 
used  to  light  the  problems  of  pollution. 

The  lease  for  a  downtown  campus  of 
CCSF  was  the  result  of  a  bill  authored 
by  Senator  Marks. 

In  the  quest ion-and-answer  period 
that  followed  his  talk,  Marks  made  the 
following  remarks: 


-Nuclear   Pbwer   PlantS^"There   is 

scientific  evidence  on  both  sides  that 
these  might  or  might  not  be  dangerous. 
(Continued  on  page  foar) 
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c^f/^piK^MAM    nprwinNS.  FACTS- 


Mexican-American 


Dr.  Manud  Senin,  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  director  of  American  Studies  at 
Arizona  State  University,  headlines  the 
Concert-Lecture  Series  Thursday,  Oct. 

Dr.  Servin.  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
Mexican-American  studies,  outlined  the 
history  of  Mexican-American  culture 
from  its  Indian  beginnings  in  Mexico  to 
the  curTenT  struggle  for  civH  rights  Hv4h« ' 
United  Stales,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  dfvflopment  of  the  United  harm 
Workers  and  the  La  Raza  Unida  Parly. 

According  to  Dr.  5^rvin,  the  Mexi- 
can-American culture  has  always  includ- 
ed passive  acceptance  of  one's  social  and 
economic  position. 

This  changed,  he  ^aid,  during  Worid 


War  II,  when,  drafted  into  the  A  run, 
the  Mexican-American  was  for  the  lirM 
time  classified  as  an  American.  Dr.  Sa- 
vin stated  that  tjie  current  Mexican- 
Ameri(^an  struggle  for  civil  rights  d;iich 
from  this  firsi  exposure  lo  the  "Ameri- 
can dream." 

After  WWII,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can finally  began  lo  be  assimilated  inio 
American  culture.  As  Re"  particTpaioT 
more  in  the  "American  way  of  life,"  he 
began,  for  the  firsttime,  to  demand  IW 
himself  the  standard  of  living  he  saw 
around  him. 

Thus,  concluded  Dr.  Servin,  "The 
awakening  must  be  considered  a  prod- 
uct of  American  culture."      ; 


)  * 


1700  Scholarships  To  Be  Awarded  Soon 


FEATURES,  NEWS   AND  REVIEWS 


Rao«« 


Crime  DauUe-FaulH 


Students  who  need  financial  aid  can 
apply  for  the  Stale  Scholarship  Pro- 
g'f3fnTo?'nrTs^c'awinr^TnttTi-**Patt" 
semeslers. 

Recently  Assembly  Bill  1592  made 
it  possible  for  1600  more  students  to 
attend  any  four-year  college  (or  the  Cal- 
ifornia Maritime  Academy)  with  schol- 
arship aid. 

Of  the  1 1,200  scholarships  lo  be 
awarded  during  1973-74,  1700  will  be 
awarded  to  currently  enrolled  under- 
graduate college  students. 

The  scholarships  range  from  $500 
to  $2200  at  independent  colleges  and 


STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS  —  Esthetics  is  not  the  message  of  the  "silver"  dome. 


Astronomy:  The  Siry  Is  The  Limit! 

Have  you  ever  been  lo  the  top  floor  of  the  Science  Building?  Probably  not.  You 
rrfay  have  reached  the  third  floor  and  slopped  there  for  cKisses.  

A  narrow  stairway  leads  to  the  stars:  to  the  "dome."  For  many  people  il  is  a 
landmark  identifying  the  City  College  campus.  T4ie  "Dome"  is  the  Planetarium! 

In  this  darkened  circular  room  classes  are  held  three  times  a  week.  "Exploring 
the  Universe"  is  a  planetarium-oriented  course  stressing  the  observational  universe 

the  universe  as  seen  through  the  use  of  telescopes  and  other  visual  aids. 

Don  Warren.  Astro  instructor,  introduces  the  students  to  the  concepts  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  appropriate  to  understanding  the  structure  of  the 
universe  and  the  origin  of  life. 

Warren  also  gives  uu-io-dale  information  and  explanations  on  the  great  ideas  of 

modern  astronomy.  He  incorporates  in  his  talks  his  experiences  as  Assistant  Supe- 
iVisor  at  Morrison  Planetarium  in  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Park  where  he 
also  gives  evening  lectures  in  Astronomy  fo^  the  public. 

The  Planetarium  has  taken  on  some  transformations  recently.  The  equipment  is 
being  updated  as  rapidly  as  the  budget  v^ill  allow.  Thus  students  benefit  from  expo- 
sure to  some  of  the  latest  d9velopmcnis  in  the  field  of  astrnomy. 

Advanced  courses  in  astronoms  include  cosmic  evolution,  astrophysics,  planets 
and  life,  and  a  course  on  air  navigation. 

If  you  haven't  thi>ughl  o\  a>tronom\  as  a  possiWe  future,  perhaps  you  shouW. 
There  are  man>  openings  for  |obs  in  this  field  all  over  the  world. 

Or.  if  you  just  want  to  know  about  the  sky  above  you,  enroll  in  the  planetarium 
course  and  enjoy  a  vo>  ape  through  the  universe. 

^-  Marguerite  Zipse 


VD  Tests  Now  Available 


A  new  program  educating  young  people  about  venereal  disease  will  start  soon  in 


the  pulilic  and  partK'tiial  sdiuols  nf  San  Fi  Jin.iscu.  The  ptogram  is  spunsored  by  the 
Health  Department  and  the  Human  RigRls  Commission.' The  program  involves 
high  school  students  talking  to  other  young  people  about  venereal  disease. 

The  program  will  place  student  aides  in  all  San  Francisco  high  schools.  T\w 


aides  wilj^be  paid  51.75  ail TToiir  for  |en  hours  u  week. 

The  student  aides  will  explain,  among  other  things,  that  a  VD  test  only  takes 
twenty  minutes.  Plans  are  being  made  to  also  use  this  type  of  program  at  the  junior 
high  level. 
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from  $300  to  $600  at  the  University  of 
California. 

■^  -  Students  ftlaniusg  t»..atund- 
munily  college  during  the  1973-74  sea- 
son can  have  their  scholarships  reserved 
until  they  attend  a  four-year  college. 

No  qualification  standards  apply  if 
you  are  a  veteran  with  over  1 8  L. days  of 
continuous  active  duly;  others  must  be 
under  30  before  Oct.  1973  lo  be  eligible 

Every  college's  office  of  Financial 
Aid  has  the  applications  for  the  1973-''4 
State  Scholarship  Program,  which  must 
be  filled  out  and  sent  in  before  midnight. 
November  20, 1972. 


•  Compus  Views  • 

by  C.  Csavossy 

QUESTION:  Howjnuch  faith  do  you  have  in  Astrology? 

Andy  Hayes— Libra 

I  ihink  Astrology  sometimes  can  be 
an  indication  of  your  personality.  But  il 
has  to  be  taken  as  a  whole  picture  of  the 
total  person  and  not  just  emphasizing 
individually  the  birthdate  or  the  moon 


Margaret  0«"»dt— Virgo 

I  follow  the  horoscope.  I  don't  fol- 
low it  that  closely,  although  at  times  I 
may  be  influenced  by  the  predictions. 


Nan  Smith — Gemmi 

Although  I  don't  like  to  admit  it,  I 
do  think  that  the  stars  do  exert  forces  on 
each  other  and  people.  I  follow  the  hor- 
oscope, even  though  other  people  raay'^- 
be  skeptical  about  it. 


TheVlniform  Crime  Report  U(  R  Published  five  times  a  year  by  the  FBI,  was  its 
old  hysterical  self  in  the  annual  wrap-up  published  this  fall.  It's  a  wonder  that  news- 
papers can  still  herald  Oie  arrival  of  the  UCR  with  banners  like:  "Crime  Wave  On 
The  Rampage."  ^^ 

The  FBI  has  been  on  a  scare-tactics  campaign  ever  since  its  birth;  the  unsuspect- 
ing public  being  its  sole  victim.  Before  you  swallow  those  statistics  the  Chronicle  and 
other  papers  throw  at  you,  there  are  a  few  points  to  keep  in  mind: 

1 )  The  UCR  has  never  given  the  slightest  indication  of  actual  crime  in  the  U.S.  It 
deals  with  reported  crime  which  really  tells  you  nothing  more  than  who  the  police  are 
arrestiiig.  (This  became  obvious  when  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Law  Enforce^ 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice  conducted  a  house-to-house  survey,  in  l%7.  The 
commission  discovered  that  unreported  crime  far  out-numbered  reported  crime. 
Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  ten  times  that  of  reported  crime.) 

2)  Although  the  UCR  accounts  for  population  growth  it  has  ignored  the  simple 
fact  that  today  SO  percent  of  the  population  is  under  25.  Persons  under  25  are  known 
to  commit  more  crime  than  those  over  25. 

3)  Reporting  techniques,  due  to  use' of  computers  and  better  trained  police  have 
boosted  the  reporting  of  crime,  noi  crime  itself. 

4)  More  people  live  in  the  cities  than  ever  before,  where  the  reporting  of  crime  b 
more  efficicBt  and  where  most  crimes  are  believed  to  occur. 

5)  Mass  media,  linked  with  the  easy  ascessability  of  a  telephone  have  made  peo- 
ple more  willing  to  report  crimes  that  may  have  gone  ignored  before. 

6J  The  wide-spread  use  .of  insurance  policies,  ^11  of  which  re<pu[e.a.sigii£dxomt. 

plant  from  the  poike,  has  certainly  effected  the  reporting  of  crime. 

7)  The  UCR  lumps  crime  together  in  misleading  buddies  of  fact  which  distort 
crime.  They  also  give  no  historical  perspective  for  crime.  You  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  murder  rate  has  been  dropping  since  1940,  when  it  was  almost  twice 
what  it  is  today. 

The  UCR  is  the  standard  source  for  crime  statistics.  When  you  see  an  article  on- 
the  "crime  wave"  check  to  see  if  it  uses  it  as  the  source.  To  list  all  the  faults  of  the 
UCR  woidd  take  a  book  (try  The  Crime  Crime  War  by  Robert  Cipes,  only.the  major 
points  have  been  touched  on  here. 

Probably  the  biggest  joke  of  the  UCR  are  the  "crime  clocks."  To  quote  Fred 
Graham  in  his  book.  The  Self- Inflicted  Wound: 

"This  baffling  presentation,  year  after  year,  of  the  various  olTences  across  the 
country,  seems  to  have  no  other  purpose  other  than  sheer  terror."  Graham  suggests 
that  instead  of  reminding  you  that  a  murder  is  committed  every  30  minutes  the  UCR 
might  remind  you  that,  "...  a  person's  likelihood  of  being  killed  in  a  car  crash  is 
almost  IS  times  the  chances  that  he  will  be  murdered  by  a  stranger." 

It  would  appear  that  the  main  function  of  the  FBI's  report  is  to  insure  the  spiral- 
ing  budget  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  more  sophisticated  these  agencies  be- 
come, the  more  crime  that  is  ^Hibcovered."  This  "discovered"  crime  comes  from  the 
backlog  of  unreported  crime,  which  in  reality  is  there  all  the  time.  (It  is  an  oversim- 
plificatHNi  to  assume  that  all  rises  in  reported  crime  shown  by  the  UCR  are  "dis- 
covered**^ crimes,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  can  be  attributed  to  this  dis- 

"'Happenings  Around  Town 


Dennb  Ijeong^Cancer 

I  once  had  my  chart  done  tn  a 
friend.  AccordingHo  the  chart  my  future 
plans  in  a  way  coincide  with  my  ch.iri. 
but  I  figured  that  was  by  chance.  An\- 
way,  I  don't  invest  too  much  faith  in  it 


Gal  Rutherford— Leo 

I  don't  believe  in  it.  Although. some- 
ttme&^4»--my  weak  moments  I  attribute 
things  to  it  that  I  don't  understand,  but 
I  know  it  doesn't  work.  Those  predic- 
tions are  so  general  that  they  could  ap- 
ply to  anybody .  " 


Cathy  Nahherffld- PJsfPM 


I  lead  the  homscupe  every  day .  H"'  ' 
don't  plan  my  life  by  it..  It's  interoii'.s; 
to  read  what  they  predict  about  your 
life,  but  I  don't  follow  it  that  closely 


There  are  two  remaining  free  con 
ctrts  of  the  Little  Syntphony  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Nicholas  Wyss: 

Friday,  October  20  -8  p.m. 
Burnett  School  Auditorium. 


--=^   Friday.  October  27-8  p.m. 
Everett  Jr.  High  School 
Auditorium 

The  "Bergman  Film  Festival" 
Monday  night  series  began  last  week 
with  the  presentation  of  "Smiles  of  a 
Summer  Night,"  winner  of  Grand  Prize 
for  Comedy  at  the  1956  Cannes  Film 
Festival.      '.  '  ^ 

The  film'  is  the  first  of  twenty  Acade- 
my Award  winning  films  by  Ingmar 
Bergman  which  will  be  broadcast  uncut. 

Some  of  the  other  films  to  be  shown 
on   Monday   nights  at  9:30  pm  on 
KQED,  Channel  9  are: 
October . — i  ,    •  


16 

23 

^0^ 


The  Seventh  Seal 
Torment 
^»oft«f^aH 


November 

Monika 
"The  Magician 
Three  Strange  Loves 
Summer  Interlude 

To  Joy 

Dreams 

A  Lesson  in  Love 

The  widely  popular  Les  McCann 
Quartet  lived  up  to  expectations     and 


WANTED 

Political  cartoonist  for  weekly 
publication  with  circulation  of 
9,000.  Apply  Guardsman  ofRce 
.Srjpnfp   Riiilding  \M   or  phone 


-44fc 

No  salary.  Free  coffee  and 
admiration  of  readers  who  ap- 
preciate talent. 


then  some  at  Keystone  Korner  recently. 
While  waiting  for  the  quartet  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage  who  should  pop  up  at 
the  bar  but  McCann,  in  a  jovial  mood. 

"Hello  Isaac  Hayes,"  he  said  jok- 
ingly to  a  bald,  bearded  gentleman. 

After  autograph  signing,  mingling 
and  joking  Les  returned  to  the  stage  and 
did  what  he  does  best. 

The  far-reaching  sounds  McCann 
presented  justified  the  interest  and  won- 
derment that  has  always  surrounded 
him. 

Like  Sly  and  the  Family  Stone; 
McCann  is  capable  of  reaching  white, 
black,  young  and  old.  This  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  McCann  hasn't  let 
himself  fall  into  a  mold,  rather  he  has 
and  does  experiment  with  all  music 
available. 

"If  you  believe  there's  any  hope  left 
for  the  world,  turn  around  and' say  hello 
to  someone  you  didn't  come  here  with," 
McCann  offered as  everyone  fulfilled 


Carlos  Santana  Returns 


his  wish. 

McCann's  next  number  was  "If  All 
Men  Were  Brothers^ "-^banging  tbc- 
mood  the  quartet  then  chose  to  play  the 
popular,  "What's  Going  On." 

McCann  has  been  known  for  the 
social  commentary  in  his  music,  and 
"Compared  To  What"  his  biggest  hit  is 
still  a  crowd  pleasef. 

Adding  to  the  "well  oHcd  McCatm 
machine"  is  a  trio  of  expert  musicians 
who  have  backed  McCann  for  the  last 
iwQ  years:  percussionist  Buck  Clarke, 
bassist  Jimmy  Rowser,  and  drummer 
Donald  Dean. 

The  Les  McCann  Quartet  has  many 
faces  and  they  all  express  something 
they  /fc/.  —  Nathaniel  Jpstice 

Applications  for  Fall  1973  for  all 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
and  all  campuses  of  the  California  State 
Universities  and  CoHcgfs  ntuil  'hR  suh- 


'''^^  six  o'clock  the  line  had  extended 
through  the  Pierce  Street  parking  lot 
where  scalpers  were  selling  their  "ex- 
tras" for  triple  the  original  price.  The 
rent-a-cops  were  ushering  the  crowd 
into  neat  single  fil;  lines.  Bill  Graham 
was  already  nervously  pacing  under  the 
marquee  checking  the  situation  out.  It 
wasn'4  any  ordinary  concert  at  Winter- 
land:  it  was  the  long  awaited  return  of 
Santana. 

It  had  been  more  than  a  year  since 
Santana's  last  local  appearance  (closings 
night  at  Fillmore  West).  Tickets  for 
their  homecoming,  which  included 
Tower  pf  Power  and  Lamh,  sold  out  in 
four  days. 

Only  three  of  the  original  members 
of  the  band  remained,  while  five  new 
faces  were  added.  The  new  band  cons- 
ists of  Carlos  Santana,  guitar  and  vo- 
cals; Michael  Shrieve,  drums:  Chepito 
Areas,  timbales;  Armando  Peraza,  con- 
gas: Doug  Rauch,  bass;  James  Lewis, 
congas  and  vocals;  Richard  Kermode, 
keyboards;  Tom  Coster,  keyboards. 

The  band  played  for  an  hour  with 
the  audience  interrupting  the  show 
many  limes  lo  show  their  approval.  It 
was  obviously  a  well-rehearsed  set  that 
proved  the  musicians,  particularly  San- 
tana himself,  are  thoroughly  profession- 
al and  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Most  of  the  material  was  new  to  the 
audience,  and  presumably  to  be  record- 


ed  on  their  upcoming  LP.  A  few  already 
recorded  numbers  were  performed  in- 
cluding "Incident  at>Neshabur"  and 

^*tn  A  Silent  Way."""^ 

If  the  material  used  in  theconcert 
was  a  preview  of  their  next  album,  then 
it  should  indeed  be  a  dynamite  record. 
Most  numbers  resemble  the_  style  used 
on  Santana's  third  and  last- recording, 
but  with  much  tighter,  deeper  rhythms. 
The  band  would  get  into  rhythms  and 


hold  them  just  long  enough  for  the  lis- 
tener to  fall  into  a  musical  "trance," 
completely  enveloped  by  the  extraordi- 
nary sounds  of  the  exotic  instruments. 

The  sound  is  held  together  bylhe 
pulsating  beat  of  Armando  Peraza  and 
James  Lewis  on  congas  and  the  incom- 
parable Chepito  Areas  on  limbajes. 
When  the  band  is  playing  at  full  speed, 
Carlos  Santana  strikes  chords  that 
make  the  spine  vibrate. 

The  funky  sound  of  Tower  of  Power 
.provided  a  fulfilling  warmup  for  the 
"big  boys."  Riding  high  on  the  charts 
with  their  latest  LP  "Bump  City,"  the 
band  is  fast  becoming  popular  enough 
lo  be  headliners  themselves. 

The  ten-man  band  led  by  vocalist 
Rick  Stevens  includes^a  five-man  horn 
section  which  is  basically  the  core  of 
their  sound. 

Most  of  the  stuff  like  "Back  on  the 
Streets  Again"  and  "You've  got  to 
Funkasizx"  are  all  original  composi- 
tions, and  show  a  lot  of  promise  for  a 
band  that  was  still  playing  small  East 
Bay  clubs  little  over  a  year  ago.  , 

Opening  the  bill  were  local  favorites 
Lamb,  (not  as  gentle  as  their  name  sug- 
gests.) Led  by  Barbara  Mauritz,  (whom 
some  c'onsider  today's  finest  female 
rock  vocalist)  the  band  produces  a 
sound  that  ranges  from  country  lo  rock 
a(hd  roll.  Discovered  a  couple  of  years 
ago  by  none  other  than  Bill  Graham 


hinwelf,  the  band  has' already  lelea-sed 
two  LPs.  Audiences  around  the  country 
should  be  hearing  a  lot  more  from 


Lambj: 

Crfedit  should  be  given  to  promotor 
Bill  Graham,  who  kept  the  auditorium's 
capacity  to  a  comfortable  level.  Of 
course,  Santana  themselves  added  a  lot 
to  the  overall  atmosphere.  All  that's  left 
to  say  is:  Welcome  back,  Carlos!" 

— C.  Csavos.sv 


milted  during  the  month  of  November, 
1972. 

Applications  are  available  at  the 
window  of  iheCounseling  office  irt  E- 
205. 


¥^  love  Story  Revisited  *^ 


The  12th  Century  love  story,  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise,  will  be  presented  this 
fall  by  City  College's  Drama  depart- 
ment . 

The  play,  originally  performed  in 
London  in  1971,  will  star  Ed  Johnson 
and  Donna  Yahner  in  the  leading  roles. 

Ms.  Yahner  exclaimed,  "This  is 
going  to  be  the  most  fantastic  play  that 
City  College  has  seen!" 


"The.  piajL-is. one  that. all  studants 


will  be  able  to  relate  to.  The  tale  is  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  a  37-year-old  the- 
ologian and  the  l7-ycar-old  niece  of  a 
Notre  Dame  canon." 


"The  plot  is  very  much  liki-th.u  pf 
Erich  Segal's  Love  Story.  The  evcrpre- 
sent  emphasis  on  mores  and  religion  of 
Jhc  1 2th  century  period  should  make  the 
play  intriguing.  The  theme  is  enough  to 
make  one  want  to  attend  the  play:  the 
individual  against  society." 

Performances  will  be  on  Oct.  27  and 
28,  and  Nov.  3  and  4.  Also,  on  Oct.  26. 


there  will  be  three  free  performance^  for 


students. 

Admission  is  $1.50  for  general  audi- 
ences and  $1.00  for  students.  Curtain 
time  is  8  p.m.  at  the  College  Theater. 


AND  NEWS 


Leogve  Opener 


Ram  Footballers  Blanked  28-0 


t 


City  College  is  the  largest  junior  col- 
lege in  the  country,  and  yet  it  has  a  los- 
ing football  team.  Players  should  be 
proud  to  represent  a  school  this  si/e  by 
going  "all  out"  to  win.  ~~ 

City  College  had  a  record  of  1-2  be- 
fore going  into  last  Saturday  night's 
game  against  Foothill  Junior  College  at 
Los  Altos.  Calif. 

Surely  the  outcome  of  the  game 
wasn't  because  it  was  their  /?«/  league 
game  in  the  Golden  Gate  Conference. 
The  Rams  didn't  look  as  good  against 
the  Owls  as  they  did  against  SJD  at 
Manieca  because  Foothill  had  a  physi- 
cally smaller  team  than  the  Rams  and 
didn't  show  any  outstanding  talent. 
-_  The  Ranis  are  going  to  have  to  "get 
on  the  good  foot"  and  play  some  foot- 
ball to  compete  for  the  championship. 
Instead  of  l-3-the  Rams  should  be  2^. 
but  they  refused  to  accept  the  gift. 

Foothill  made  mistakes  that  were 
costly  but  the  Rams  made  so  many  it 
didn't  matter.  As  "physical"  aS  football 
is,  it  is  also  a  game  of  mefiial  gymnas- 
tics. The  Rams  made  a  "comedy  of  er- 
rors" that  kept  them  from  scoring  at 
least  50  points. 

The  Rams  received  the  kick-off  and 
lost  to  downs.  The  defense  gave  up  an 
early  touchdown  by  juinping  offside  and 


the  Owls  went  for  a  first  down  and 
scored  their  first  6  points. 

Foothill's  conversion  made  the  score 
7  to  Owith  8:35  left  in  the  Isl  period. 
They  scored  again  with  2:23  left  in  tUe 
1st  period. 

The  second  period  was  all  defense 
and  punting,  but  the  Rams  could  have 
at  least  taken  3  points  into  the  locker 
room  at  half  time  as  they  recovered  a 
punt  on  the  19  yard  line  but  fumbled  on 
the  first  play  from  scrimmage. 

The  Rams  should  have  riddled  the 
Owls  second  TV  all  night  long,  but  the 
receivers  jusi  .ouldn't  find  the  handle. 

The  second  half  was  stiHpcnatty- 
ridden  and  hampered  everything  the 
Rams  could  have  had  going  for  them, 
'iiicluding  an  interception  of  a  Ryan 
pass.  Ryan  started  as  QB  and  played  up 
until  that  poirit."      '^ 

Foothill  scored  again  in  the  third 
period  and  got  their  last  touchdown  ear- 
ly in  the  fourth. 

The  Rams  never  gave  up  and  did 
cross  the  goal  line  about  midway 
through  the  fourth  ptriod.  but  to  Days 
dismay,  flags  were  all  over  the  end  /one 
and  his  touchdown  was  called  back  on  a 
penalty,  thus  erasing  the  Rams'  hopes 
as  they  lost  their  league  opener  28-0. 

—Cecil  Home 


Soccer  "family"  Out-Gunned 


When  Alfredo  Vidrio.  Jr.,  co-cap- 
tain  of  the  Raw  aocccr  team,  said. 
"We've  got  to  be  like  a  family  to  win," 
he  couldn't  have  been  more  prophetic. 
~  In  a  game  marred  by  a  lack  of 
^communication  among  Ram  teani- 
mates,  badly  timed  passes  and  the  abs- 
ence of  a  referee.  DeAn^a  slowU  wore 
down  City  in  a  3-0  victory . 

On  several  occasions,  the  Ram  of- 
fense brought  the  ball  down  easily,  but 
faltered  when  a  score  was  needed.  Their 
way  was  barred  by  loo  many  scurrying 
DeAn/a  players. 

The  loss,  which  saw  a  good  defensive 
first-half  marred  b>  a  letdown  pf  the 
defense  in  the  Ute  minutes,  was  City's 
first  defeat  of  the  new  season. 

This  is  a  new  >ear  for  Coach  Dieder- 
ickson  and  for  the  team.  Last  year, 
overflowing  with  seasoned  players,  the 
Rams  came  home  undisputed  soccer 
champs  in  the  Community  College 
Division:  their  long  season  culminated 
in  a  tough  3-1  victory  over  East  Los 
Angeles. 

Earlier  in  the  week.  Diederickson 

noted  that  "this  was  the  most  inexperi- 
enced team  we've  ever  had."  Shots  on 
goal  "left  something  to  be  desired  "  and 
the  influx  of  recent  high  school  gradu- 
ates didn't  help  this  year. 

Although  the  team  agreed  it  has 
potential,  iheihrec  shorl  wrfks  of  prac- 


tice  made  itself  evident  in  the  early  part 
of  the  first-half.  Our  team,  not  yet  co- 

-  ofdinating  to  each  other's  playing-cali^ 

ber.  allowed  DeAn/a  to  plummet  down 
the  Ram  goal. 

•  Thanks  to  the  aggressive  defensive 
play  of  Marwiin  Sahouriech.  a  potential 


All-Conference  player,  who  "hustles 
like  hell."  and  the  quick  hands  of  goalie 
Cortes,  who  dwes  at  oncoming  balls,  the 
Rams  were  able  to  hold  the  fort. 

Fouls  in  the  first-half  and.the  abs- 
ence of  scoring  opportunities  on  the  part 
of  City  College  drove  a  sudden  "fast 
break"  pass,  ending  the  slow  play  of  the 
defenses.  DeAn/a  drew  first  blood  and 
scored  with  a  1-0  lead. 

As  courageously  as  the  defense 
played  in  the  first  half,  the  Rams  were 
not  without  their  problems.  Time  after 
time  blocking  of  their  best  scoring  shots 
left  Ram  players  just  strutting  back  to 
their  opponents. 

One  had  to  be  awed  by  DeAn/as 
individual'lalent  as  they  seemed  to  be  in 
the  right  place  when  they  were  on  of- 
fense. As  coach  Diederickson  put  it. 
"They  passed  where  it  hurts.  " 

In  hopes  of  scoring.  City  opened  the 
second-half  with  a  five-man  offensive 
line.  What  followed  were  belter  scoring 
attempts  but  with  a  DeA;i/a  line  that 
collapsed  like  a  sunset  on  the  run.  Good 
offensive  efforts  from  City  College's 
Carlos  Molina,  twice  All-City  at  Mis- 
sion, and  Gary  Meorff.  a  much-im- 
proved player,  all  seemed  lo  be  in  vain. 
They  just  weren't  able  to  work  together 
when  scoring  was  within  grasp. 

Cily  College  obtained  good  efforts 
by  co-captain  Vidrio,  an  All-C  onference 


returnee  from  last  year,  as  he  coordinat- 
ed the  stubborn  defense. 

Ihaugh ^a^ued  by, a  "no  show"  of- 

fense  in  this  early  season.  Vidrio  assures 
that  they  will  win  in  coming  weeks, 
when  the  "family"  comes  together. 


THE  CHESS  EXPLOSION:  Elen  Nettelbeck  and  Diane  Meriino  ponder  their  next 
move. 

Chess  Interest  Broadens; 
Thanks  to  BebbY^  Boris 
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Electronic  Music:  Sounds  of 
Tomorrow  are  Here  Today 


When  someone  approaches  you  with 
an  offer  to  work  out  a  Nim/o-lndian 
Defense,  don't  expect  to  sign  a  petition 
protesting  the  seizure  of  Indian  lands. 

If  you  accept  the  offer,  you  will  be 
going  through  the  moves  and  variations 
of  a  play  named  after  Aron  Nimzovitch. 
one  of  the  greats  of  modern  Chess. 

After  a  summer  of  rampant  chess 
fever,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  a 
minor  explosion  of  chess  addicts  on 
campus  this  Fall. 

There  are  many  who  profess  a  desire 
to  play  but  as  yet  th^re  is  no  adequate 
chess  program  scheduled. 

There  was  ap  attempt  made  last  se- 
mester at  CCSF  to  form  achess^club. 
The  notice,  which  ran  in  the  Student 
Bulletin  for  a  few  weeks,  eventually  dis- 
appeared without  any  explanation.  So 
far  this  Fall  nothing  has  as  yet  appeared 
to  renew  the  idea.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  lack  of  campus  communications  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  semester. 

At  first  glance,  the  academit  envi- 
ronment would  seem  conducive  for  the 
abstractions  of  chess. 

Speculation  on  the  future  of  chess  in 
the  United  States  has  generally  subsid- 
ed. It  isstill  impossibleto  predict  the 
consequences  of  this  summer's  chess 

-___  SOCCER_U»72 

DAY  OPPONENT 
Thur.  ,        U.S.F. 

Tucs.  S.F.  State 

Fri.  De  Anza 

Tues.  West  Valley  College 

Thur.  Alameda  College 

Tues.  S.F.  State 

Fri.  Diablo  Valley 

Wed.  Canada  College 

Fri.  Skyline  College 

Tues.  Ohione  College 

Fri.  College  of  Marin 


event.  It  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  coverage  it  received 
was  due  to  the  banality  of  the  National 
Conventions". 

One  of  the  best  indicators  of  the 
popularity  of  the  game  is  the  ratio  of 
chess  to  cash.  Chess  books,  which 
previously  sold  only  to  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  reading  public,  now  are  sell- 
ing out. 

The  Bobby  Fischer  "Memoirs" 
haven't  been  released  yet  but  he  already 
has  a  few  books  out  which  probably 
need  reprinting,  including  "Bobby 
Fischer  Teaches  Chess." 

George  Koltanowski,  a.  Chronicle 
columnist,  is  one  of  the  best  and  mos't 
consistent  sources  of  chess  information. 
He  is  currently  reviewing  the  Fischer- 
Spassky  games  move-by-move.  Gener- 
ally, each  column  contains  a  problem 
that  can  be  worked  out  "by  average  play- 
ers. A. chess  problem-solving  contest  is 
conducted  weekly  in  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  entertainnfient  section. 


Basketball  practice  begins  on 
Monday,  October  16.  Anyone  inter- 
ested is  urged  to  see  coach  Phelan  at 
the  men's  gym  as  soon  as  possible. 


DATE 

9-21 

lO-J 

10-6 

10-10 

10-12 

10-17 

10-20 

10-25 

iO-27 

10-31 

11-3 


PLACE 

TIME 

CCSF 

2:30 

r'#~'ei? 

CCal* 

THERE< 

3:00  pm 

CCSF 

3:00  pm 

CCSF 

3:00  pm 

CCSF 

3:00  pm 

CCSF 

3:00  pm 

CCSF 

3:00  pm 

THERE 

3:00  pm 

THERE 

3:00  pm 

THERE 

3:00  pm 

(All  home  games  to  be  played  at  Balboa  Park) 


"YD  Blues"  -  A  Shot  in  Mie  Right  DirectiM 


(Continued  from  page  one) 

If  we  can  develop  nuclear  power  in  a 
safe  way  and  a  safe  place  without  harm 

lo  people  in  surrounding  areas."—, 

What  'is  business  doing?— "There  are^ 
some»wiih  volunteer  programs  on  cut- 
ting pollution  but  tliey  aren't  doing 
enough." 

"We  have  to  preserve  our  coast,  our 
bay,  the  threat  to  open  space  and  we  can 
do  all  these  things  if  we  recognize  that 
-Jire  can  have  developmeat  which  is  orders. 

our  environment,"  concluded  Senator 
Marks,  "this  is  the  tking  we  all  have  to 
work  up'in." 

—Alan  Whiteside 


An  unusual  Public  Broadcasting 
special  with  a  unique  off-beat  approach 
to  a  formerly  taboo  topic  entitled  "VD 
Blues'*  was  shown  on  KQED.  Channel 
9,  at  8  pm  Monday  night. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  help  launch  a 
nation-wide  campaign  against  a  critical 
health  problem. 

Noi  a  documentary  program  but  an 
enieriainmeni  show  with  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  lessening  of  the  dis- 
ease which  has  descended  forgcncra- 
tions.  the  program,  hosted  by  Dick 
Cavett,  featured  music,  comedy,  satire 


and  drama. 

The  show  dramatized  the  human 
predicaments  of  mdivtduals  faced  with 
VD.  but  also  imparted  to  viewers  such 
vital  information  as  how  the  disease  is 
diagnosed,  cured  and  prevented,  the 
difference  between  ihe  various  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  what  can  happen  if  VD 
is  left  untreated. 

Following  the  show,  a  panel  of  medi- 
cal authorities,  including  Eugeni; 
Schocnfeld,  M.D.  (Dr.  Hip  Pocrates)  as 
moderator,  answered  questions  about 
VD  phoned  in  by  viewers. 


Too  Mony,  Too  Soon  Create  Surplus 


unemployment,  students  are  enrolling 
in  record  numbers.  If  the  trend  contin- 
ues there  could  be  a  "serious  surplus" 
of  chemists  iridefinitely. 

•Law    '    If  present  trends  continue 
in  California  there  will  he  a  surplus  of 


Itiwyers  in  California  by  1975.  unless 
social  needs  for  legal  services  are  trans- 
lated into  government  jobs.  There  may 
be  a  larger  surplus  of  lawyers  after  1980. 
No  new  California  law.  schools  should 


(Continued  from  page  one) 

be  established,  contrary  to  recommen 
dalionsYrom  UC  and  the  Legislature. 

•  Teaching  There  is  a  current 
surplus  of  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  in  California  which  is  expected 
to  continue  ihrmigh  ihe  decade.  The 


L 


study  Cfills  this  field"oneof  Ihe  most- 
pressing  problems  for  educational  plan- 
ners in  the  1970s.  " 

•  Social  work, ^  The  current  sur- 
plus of  social  workers  "will  increase 
sharply"  in  the  next  two  years. 


•L 


tronic  music  because  the  potential  is 
limitless." 

'Frankly ,""admi1s  M  ueirerr^^most 

electronic  music  bores  me.  There's  a  lot 

of  it  around,  but  most  people  just  turn 

the  machine  on  and  let  it  rip.  That's  why 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


MELODIES  -  or  the  future? 


Over  a  period  of  two  decades,  elec- 
tronic sound  has  gradually  become  es- 
tablished as  a  prominent  composition 
source  for  contemporary  music.  The 
City  College  music  department  decided 
to  tap  that  source  this  semester  by  offer- 
ing an  Electronic  Music  Lab. 

Jerry  Mueller  plays  dual  j^et  coordi- 
nating roles  as  a  part-time  instructor  in 
the  CCSF  music  department  and  a  full 
time  maestro  of  the  Electronic  Music 
Lab.  Mueller  conducts  laboratory  ac- 
tivities based  on  the  two  major  goals  he' 
hopes  to  accomplish  as  the  electronic 
music  course  progresses. 

According  to  their  instructor.  EML 
students  should  approach  the  close  of 
the  fall  semester  having  acquired  practi- 
cal skills  in  the  technique  of  "coaxing 
sound  from  an  electronic  synthesizer," 
and  "structuring  those  sounds  into  mii- 
sical  composition." 

Once  the  working  principles  behind 
theclass'ssmall  Putney  synthesizer  have 
been  mastered,  the  major  problem  with 
electronic  music  presents  itself.  "Struc- 
turing the  musical  varieties  of  tones  and 
pitches  emitticd  by  a  synthesizer  is  the 
problematical  crux  of  producing  elec- 

SJ.  Christims  Get 
High  And  Loud  Oa  JX. 

i-wrisiiafls  Ml  ^an  rrancisco,  without 
a  doubt  the  most  vocal  group  on  campus 
this  fall,  have  now  been  recognized  as  a 
'legitimate"  student  organization. 

The  group,  frequently  rcferfed  to  as 
"jesus  freaks."  have  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements, including  formal  leadership 
and  a  constitution.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition lo  the  Student  Couiictl's  action. 

The  Christians,  organized  here 
last  year,  have  had  extensive  activities 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  semester. 
Their  noon-time  "sing-a-longs"  on  the 
hill  and  in  the  Student  Union,  are  by 
now  familiar  sights  to  most  students. 

Their  enthusiasm  for  preaching  the 
'^ord"  has  evidently  generated  a  lot  of 
hostility  towards  their  methods,  if  not 
their  message.  For  students  who  wish  to 
relax  in  the  sun  between  classes  or  ban- 
'•rjn  the  StudcnrUnion  on  wet  days 


High  Court  refuses 
To  Void  Viet  War 

In  a  recent  decision  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  place  on  their 
docket  a  proposal  to  declare  thr  Viet- 
nam war  unconstitutional. 

^Justices  Douglas  and  Brennan  dis- 
sented on  the  basis  that  Congress  did 
not  officially  declare  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  justices  mentioned  that  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  the  power  lo 
declare  war  is  vested  in  Congress. 

The  case  was  initialed  in  Los  An-  , 
geles  district  court  where  Irvine  Sarnoff. 
Kenneth  Rottger  and  Raphael  Konigs- 
berg  challenged  sections  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (passed  in  1961)  which 
say  that  the  President  can  give  "foreign 
military  assistance,"  without  specifying 
the  countries  involved.  As  a  result  of 
this,  it  was  claimed,  the  President  took 
over  functions  which  Congress  should 
have  retained. 

In  another  action,  the  court  gave 
permission  to  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  lo 
close  massage  parlors  where  men  were 
rubbed  down  by  women.  The  city 
claimed  that  tjie  parlors  were  used  for 
prostitution. 

Robert  Kisley,  operator  of  two  par- 
lors, claimed  that  a  city  ordinance 
which  prohibits  women  giving  massages 
lo  men  violated  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  made  "sex  discrimination" 
illegal. 

The  court  dismissed  the  appeal  for 
"want  of  a  substantial  federal  quest- 
ion." This  gives  cities  the  right  to  regu- 
late massage  parlors,  and  to  close  them 
down  if  necessary. 

— Lloyd  Ackernan 


PRESS  CONFER  EN  CE-Ceorge  Spadoro,  Student  Bar  President  at  Hastings 
Law  School,  introduces  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

Student  Leaders  Endorse  McGovern 


Former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  highlighted  an  October 
14  San  Francisco  Airport  news  confer- 
ence announcing  support  of  ovcrone 
hundred  northern  California  student 
body  presidents  and  campus  newspaper 
editors  for  the  McGovern-Shriver  ticket 
this  November.  Forty  of  the  student 
leaders  were  presert^. 

Resuks  of  recent  opinion  polls  taken 
at  six  large  California  campuses  were 
released.  They  showed  McGovern  far 
ahead  of  President  Nixon  at  all  schools 
polled  (including  a  73  percent/ 18  per- 
cent split  at  Cal  Berkeley  and  a  68 
percent/ 1 7  percent  at  Stanford.) 

Voter  registration  drnes  resulted  in 
%  percent  registration  of  eligible  voters 
at  Stanford,  97  percent  at  Berkeley,  84 
percent  at  San  Jose  State  and  93  percent 
at  Sacramento  State,  it  was  aaaouaced. 
iRecently  returned  from  a  tour  to 


<and  conceivably  untroubled  by  any 
lack  of  faith),  the  crusading  Christians 
can  be  a  source  of  irritation. 

The  general  objection  has  been  that 
<ne  singing  and  chanting  is  distracting 


Indochina  to  inspect  American  bomb 
damage  there,  Clark  focused  on  the 
"moral  lessons  to  be  learned"  from  the 
continuing  Vietnam  war.  namely  the 
"common  humanity  "  of  mankind. "We 
don't  cherish  Vietnamese  children  as  we 
do  our  own,"  he  stated,  "and  if  we  don't, 
can  we  expect  them  to  cherish  our  chil- 
dren as  their  own?  No!" 

Referring  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  presidential  candidates.  Clark 
emphasized  that  young  people  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  issues  "because  they  arC' 
the  future." 

Asked  about  the  upcoming  election 
he  replied,  "I  don't  think  it's  a  sprint 
from  now  until  November  7,  but  a  long 
distance  race  between  civilization  and 
catastrophe!" 

The  apparent  aim  of  the  conference 
was  to  disprove  Nixon  campaign  claims 
that  the  "youth  vote"  is  leaning  toward 
the  incumbent. 

ilitdeiil  Council:    


SING  ALONG  -  Everybody  can't  be  wrong  or  can  they,  by  God? 

and    disruptive    to  the  academic  envi- 


ronment. 


"We  don't  want  to  antagonize  any- 
body  on  purpose,"  explains  the  group's 
President  Mathew  Ferrari.  Keith  Hous- 
cr,  another  member  adds,  "we  realize 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  misun- 
derstanding." 


During  the  Monday,'  October  9 
Council  meeting,  the  Christians  con- 


duaed  a  rally  downstairs  m  the  Student 
Union.  Dean  Flanagan  had  granted  the 
group  (at  the  time  still  unrecognized  by 
the  Council)  permission  to  use  the  area. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Abortion  Unit  Okayed; 
New  JuJte-Box  Slated 

The  Student  Council  has  endorsed 
the  CCSF  Womens'  Abortion  Commit- 
tees' "workshop"  on  abortion. 

The  workshop,  scheduled  for  Thurs-' 
day.  Oct.  26,  will  include  a  film.  It  Hap- 
pens to  Us,  a  debate  between  represen- 
tatives of  Pro  Life  and  the  Women's 
Abortion  Coalition,  and  a  presentation 
by  a  woman  doctor. 

If  time  permits,  there  will  be  a  get- 
together  for  women  afterward. 

Hf  *  *  *  * 

A  juke  box  is  scheduled  to  be  in- 
stalled this  week  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
Student  Union  Building. 

The  new  addition  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  Student  Council 
and  a  San  Leaiidro  firm.  Both  have  con- 


X 


sented  to  a  30-day  trial  period. 

According  to  estimates,  the  box 
should  contribute  about  S60  a  week  to 
the  Associated  Students'  fund,  or  50 
percent  of  gross  receipts. 


r 
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Editorial: 


Students  Ne^NewConstitution-Now 

JX.  But  how  CM  we  impress  obstnate  «a«inistr«tors^wlth  a  government  whKh  » 
based  upon  a  constitution  that's  almost  a  joke?  ^    .     ,     .    .•        s».»i„ 

ForVtarters,  the  current  constHution,  approved  in  last  Sprmg's  election,  simply 
iKtructs  a  number  of  office  holders  to  '-run"  their  departments.  (^•^*'"'J'^' 
meaK).  The  document  misuses  other  terminology  when  it  tries  to  gt*e  Student  Coun- 
cy  power  to  unseat  the  A.S.  President.  It  uses  the  word  "impeach,    which  means 

'"'Co^ri'ttll'llli^ommon  semantlcl  errors  are  the  several  "cofMHif^K  Ts  tZ 

stitution.  The  preamble  announces  that  the  affairs  ami  activities  of  'he  A.Sjare  o 

,1  be  "delegated  by  the  President  of  the  College,"  thus,  m  effect  leavmg  out  the  slw 

~^  "*''^TnSd?(^another  clause  tells  Student  CouncU  to  interpret  for  itself  the  unclear 

or  complicated  sections,  making  it  impossible  for  the  document  to  stani  on  its  own, 

But  help  is  on  the  way.  A  new  constitution  is  bemg  drafted  for  our  approval  m  tWs 

If  attending  college  isn't  just  a  mindless  habit  for  you.  then  wm/^t^  your  vote 
next  January ;  or  better  yet,  run  for  office.  Either  way  youll  aid  in  the  effort  to  force 
the  bureaucrats  to  share  some  of  their  power.  _^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 


Campus  Views 


by  C.  Csavossy 

QUESTION:  Do  You  Have  Any  Gripes  About  Students? 

FrMk  Hoiden  -  Computer  Science 

I  think  students  are  the  greatest 
group  in  the  world.  I  find  them  person- 
ally to  be  extremely  mature  and  respon- 
sible. I  sec  this  evidenced  in  two  areas, 
particularly  in  the  hiring  of  faculty 
members  and  faculty  evaluation. 


WWiam  Neff  -  Biology 

Yes.  I  have  a  gripe  about  students; 
they  have  an  incurablediseasecalled 
••\oulh."  I  have  great  admiration  for 
.students  because  of  their  effort  to  adv- 
ance themselves  and  society.  Its  too 
bad  that  broad-mindedness  is  wasted  gn 
youth  and  lost  until  they  grow  old.  Ganelle  GrifTm  -  Nursing 

Since  1  am  a  member  of  the  Nursing 
Department,  1  am  mostly  associated^ 
with  students  who  are  hene  for  a  distinct 
reason.  I  am  really  amazed  that  some 
students  pursue  such  a  subject  such  a 
long  time  considering  their  heavy  work 
load  and  financial  situation. 


T^. — -X  ^   r 

Mary  Thurber  -  English 

Sometimes  discipline  may  cause 
problems.  Usually  llie  yourigef  Ihey  afe. 
the  less  disciplined  lliey  are;  they  are 
usually  the  ones  just  out^f  high  school 
who  haven  t  learned  how  to  act  like  col- 
lege students  yet. 


Dr.  Sydney  Ancker  -  Humanities 

I  haven't  any  gripes.  My  feeling  is 
thav  many  students  are  more  serious- 
minded  than  ten  years  ago.  They  are 
more  individualistic.  They  have  their 
own  opinions  and  express  them  freely. 


Ron  Rnbhi  -  Business 

Generally.  1  think  students  have  too 
many  outside  problems.  Most  students 
who  are  attending  City  College  on  a 
fulltime  basis  are  also  trying  to  work  20- 
25  hours  a  week,  comparable  to  having 
two  fulltime  jobs.  This  usually  affects 
either  their  school  work.job  or  health. 


NEEDY  STUDENTS  -  Caa  apply  f«r 
Office  in    E-IW. ■ 


at  the  CCSF  Financial  Aids 


Student  Loan  Procedures  Reinstated 


A  significant  and  supposedly  perti- 
nent change  was  made  to  the  Federally 
Insured  Student  Loan  Program  iq 
spring^)f  1972.  Nevertheless,  it  only  af- 
fects student  applicants  who  received 
loans  after  June  30  and  prior  to  August 
19,  1972. 

The  federal  government  assumed 
payment  of  interest  on  student  loans  as 
of  June  30.  1972.  only  8  days  after  it  was 
signed  by  President  Nixon. 

However,  since  the  passing  date  was 
so  close  to  its  enactment  date,  confusion 
caused  delays  in  loan  activities. 

The  seemingly  irreparable  compli- 


cations that  caused  the  delays  gave  rise 
to  Nixon's  seeking  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion giving  the  loan  program  more  time 
to  adjust  to  the  new  procedures,  when  ii 
became  evident  that  the  delays  would 
affect  loan-sfceking  students  returning  lo 
college  this  semester. 

Consequently.  Congress  concurred 
on  August  17  by  reinstating  the  old  loan 
procedures  that  will  be  in  effect  uniil 
March  1973.  Procedures^cflow  exact- 
ly the  sarne  with  one  exception;  students 
must  now  submit  a  notarized  affidaMt 
that  the  loan  is  for  educational  purposes 
only. 


Birds  Backin  Palace  Lagoon 


The  ducks  are  back  in  the  lagoon  at 
th^  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  along  with 
swans  and  geese.  There  have  been  no 
birds  in  the  lagoon  since  June. 

bcologisls  and  others  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  when  the  birds  in  the  lagoon  had 
to  he  killed  because  of  a  rare  disease, 
viral  enteritis. 

Thanks  to  financial  help  from  two 
vintners,  and  proceeds  from  a  recent 
ja//  concert,  "birds  from  all  over  the 
world  were  brought  to  San  Francisco 


and  placed  in  the  lagoon  while  a  band 
played  "Born  Free." 

The  caretaker  of  the  birds,  known  as 
"the  birdman  of  the  lagoon."  identified 
the  different  species  of  birds  as  lhe> 
were  happily  placed  in  the  water. 

The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  League,  and 
the  Recreation  and  Park  CommissR»n 
were  co-sponsors  of  thc^  restocking 
event.  Among  the  dignitaries  in  attend- 
ancewas       Mayor  Joe  Alioto. 


Hoppenings  Hen  and  There 


Tutoring  Service 

Snme  30jnstructors  at  City  College 
have  volunieercd  to  provide  a  wider 
range  of  tutoring  for  Affo-Amcrican 
students. 

American  Studies  Depart  fl.  rdeaaed 
information  to  that  effect  t*  the  Cnar^ 

man  this  week. 

ir 


Nov.  7-  Film:  M  (German- 1930)  Phe 
classic  directed  by  Fritz  Lang  with  Pe- 
ter Lorre.  Celia  Lighthill  will  have  a 
discussion  of  the  film  with  her  class  at 
Ipm  in  VI 15.  Movie  at  2pm. 

N«».  9-  Films:  Rebecca  (US- 1940) 
Shown  ai  i  2  nnon  and  8pm  in  V 1 1  ^ 


Tutoring     is      ■rilailr      far 

subjects  from  Anatomy  to  Speech. 

To  secure  the  names  of  faculty  tn- 
tors,  stop  by  the  Afro-Amcricaa  Stadics 
office,  SI43,  between  10  ajB.  and  3  pjB. 
daily.  It  can  only. benefit  >'ou.' 

Films  —  Concerts  —  Lectures 

Oct.  26-  Films:  Nothing  But  A  Mtm 
(US- 1960)  1 2  noon  and  8pm  in  V  I  IS. 
Civilization  (Chapter  S)  BBC  serial  nif^ 
rated  by  Kenneth  Clark.  2pm  in  VMS. 
Lecture:  Classic  Political  TV  Commer- 
cial by  Julian  Kanter.  I  lam  in  the  Col- 
lege Theatre. 

Oct.  26-  Films:  Koti  Caitt  Take  It 
With  You  (US- 1938)  Directed  by  Frank 
Capra.  Cast  includes  James  Stewart, 
Jean  Arthur  and  Lionel  Barrymore. 
2pm  in  \\\f>,_  Luz^rillo  (Spanish) 
Shown  in  El 01  at  Ham  and  8pm. 

Nov.  2-  Films:  The  Kitchen  (British- 
1964)  12  noon  and  8  pm  in  V 1 15.  Civili- 
zation (Chapter  6)  2pm  in  VH5.  Lec- 
ture: US  Foreign  Affairs  by  Robert 
Scalipino.  1 1  am  in  the  Colkee  Theatre. 


Civilization  (Chapter  7)  2  pm  in  V 1  b. 

N«».  14-  Notorious  (US- 1946)  Di- 
rected by  Alfred  Hitchcock^with  (ary 
Grant  and  Ingrid  Bergmjrn.  2pm  »i» 
VI  IS.  Concert:  Piano  Recital  by  Jeanne 
Stark.  1  lam  in  College  Theatre. 
Musk 

The  Electric  Symphony  Orchestra. 
the  i*wM's  first  fWly  electronically  am- 
plifM  symphony  orchestra,  wil  make 
its  mtcraational  dehnt  mider  the  direc- 
•r  Daniel  Revenangh  at  the  Zdler- 
AndHorium,  Berkeley.  Oct.  27-28. 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  imbi- 
ViaM  from  the  Bay  Area.  Works  to  be 
plajrcd  indnde  Bach.  Satie,  and  Vivaldi. 
For  ticket  mformation  call  848-«  161- 
ForeigB  Language  Film 

Every  two  weeks  City  College 
presents  a  foreign  film  in  El 01  at  H 
a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Next  Tuesday's  presentation.  Orto- 
her3l.will  be  in  Spanish.  Set  in  IM" 
<:cntttry  SfMm»«^    LmtviUo     itthCtlP^^- 


less  story  of  a  young  boy's  surv 


ival 


Through  his  ingenuity,  La/arillo  man- 
ages to  survive  the  cruelty  and  uneihica 
abuses  of  his  masters.  This  film  po'"'" 
out  how  society  forces  the  boy  to  u.se 
trickery  in  order  to  survive. 
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''Melting  ?o\"  Brews  Discontent 


^  At  first  glimpse.  City  College  could 
pass  itself  off  as  a  "melting  pot"  of  differ- 
ent religious  organizations,  political  phi- 
losophies, ethnic  and  racial  groups,  and 
sexual  organizations.  

One  cannot  cross  campus  without 
hearing  the  "Christians  on  Campus."  The 
Christians  can  be  found  on  the  south  side 
of  our  grassy  hill  overlooking  Statlcr 
Wing. 

Also  found  on  campus  is  a  group  for 
fleeing  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  On  somedays. 
on\can  visit  their  table  near  the  flag  pde. 

NwLt  comes  the  Newman  Center.  This 
is  a  "o^P  in  anytime"  organization  with 
siicial  activities  held  in  a  Christian  con- 
text. Headquarters  are  off  campus  in  a 
college  owned  house  at  210  Phelan  Ave. 

.Thute  wflq^lso  quite  a  few  political 
groiips  on  campus.         "^^'-«*»*-  **^ 

The  most  acti^  thus  far  have  been  the 
Socialists  Pamphlets  by  the  Socialists  can 
be  acquired  ai  ihel^  table  near  the  nag 
pole.  X 

Also  on  campus  is  the  McGovern 
campaign  and  the  Nixon  campaign. 

.  Two  new  political  organizations  found 
on  campus  this  semester  aile  the  Com- 
munist Youth,  with  a  table  near  Slatler 
Wing,  and  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS). 

The  present  sexual-orientation  groups 
are  the  Free  Gay  Student  Association 
and  the  fraternities  and  sororities. 

The  Free  Gay  Student  Association  is^ 
both  a  social  and  political  organizalia^c 
The   younger  of  the   organizations,  the 
FGSA  has  been  found  to  be  more  active. 


First  activity  of  the  semester  is  a  dance 
on  September  29. 

The  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
stricdy  social  organizations  with  private 
parties  and  dances  for  club  members. 

Among  the  ethnic  and  racial  organiza- 
tions, one  will  find  the  Black  Students 
Union.  La  Raza  Unida  and  The  Chinese 
Cultural  Chib.  All  are  social  organiza- 
tions. 

These  arc  some  of  the  difTerent  groups 
found  on  campus.  However,  in  order  for 
the  campus  to  truly  become  a  melting  pot. 
these  different  groups  will  have  to  break 
up  and  form  one  group  for  all  the  stu- 
dents. 

Among  some  of  the  organizations 
there  is  prejudice  towards  other  organiza- 
tions, and  some  students  often  have  a 
sTf^g  diStSte*for  different  campus 
groups.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  fraternities  and  the  Free  Gay 
Students. 

Then  again,  some  students  feel  that  a 
mehing  pot  is  not  an  ideal  and  that  many 
will  lose  their  identity.  In  the  present  situ- 
ation this  "identity"  is  our  "difference"  a 
difference  that  in  most  cases  is  looked 
upon  unfavoraUy. 

Identity  and  individuality  are  not  the 
same.  One  need  not  Jose  his  or  her  identi- 
ty if  one  keeps  his^or  her  individuality. 
Individuality  is  not  sexually  oriented  or 
race  oriehled.  It  is  yourself  being  your- 
self. It  is  lime  to  get  together  and  break 
^vtinebMids! 
H\  —  Spencer  Nutting 


\ 


ktt  Department  H&re  Draws  Praise 


"In  my  opinion  the  Art  Dept.  at 
CCSF  is.  the  best  to  be  found  any- 
where," were  the  words  of  Mrs,  Marjor- 
ie  Close,  former  student  of  Evans  Ecke 
and  Fanchon  Geary  Mead  of  the  Design 
Directions  Dept. 

Recently  Mrs*.  Close  was  invited  to 
exhibit  in  the  23rd  International  Grand 
Prix  Painting  Exhibition  in  Deauvillc, 
France. 

With  1267  paintings  submitted  by 
714  artists  of  34  countries,  Mrs.  Close 
won  the  Grand  Prix  Award  in  the  still 


lifecatq;o^  forhcrpainting.Meditelrra- 
neau,  a  flower  study. 

The  award  was  her  45th  in  the  past 
12  years.  Mrs.  Close  says  she  is  just 
"one  of  many  wfio  has  done  well  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ecke  and  Mrs. 
Mead  " 

Upon  graduating  fypm  CCSF.  Mrs. 
Close  studied  privately  with  Thomas 
Leighlon  and  the  late  Matteo  Sandona. 
She  has  exhibited  in  a  group  showing  at 
the  De  Young  Museum. -'    \ 


Last  Call  for  Symphony  Tickets! 


Hurry,  hurry,  hurry!  Student  season 
ticket  sales  end  today  .  Friday.  Oc- 
tober 27,  for  thrtlst  Symphony  Season 
1972-73.  beginning  November  29  at  the 
War  Memorial  Opera  House. 

To  get  your  tickets  on  campus  go  lo 
the  School  Bank  (E207)  between  9-11 
am  and  1-3  p  m  For  further  informa- 
tion check  with  Merritt  Beckerman 
(A2I3). 

Maestro  Sciji  O/awa  once  again  has 
a  trigtity  varied  season,  espe- 
cially for  the  Wednesday  evening  per- 
formances for  students  of  40  participat- 
ing campuses.  Many  internationally 
acclaimed  guest  artists  and  conductors 
will  appear  from  November  to  May. 

Depending  on  where  you  want  to  sit 
and  how  many  concerts  you  wish  to  at- 
tend, the  price  ranges  for  season  tickets 
from  $22  to  $66  for  1 1  to  22  concerts 


Half-season  tickets  are  also  availa- 
ble to^  students  as  well  as  tickets  for 
those  who  wish  to  buy  only^a  pair  for  an 
individual  concert. 

Dress  is  informal.  Promptness  is 
most  important  as  no  one  is  seated  dur- 
ing a  performance. 
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SCHOOL  DAZE  -Comedian  George  Cariin  graduated  froip 
"long  hair  and     bush-pupplcs." 


straight  necktie"  to 


Hevi  Records: 

,  '"Nosfi^Miimiiiing''  and 


''Chsek.Popping'7, 


"Qass  Clown" 

ky 

George  Cailta 
Little  David  Records  LDI004 

Some  people  contend  that  once  one 
has  become  "of  age"  one  can't  re-enter 
the  childhood  .world  again.  George  Car- 
iin Ls  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  his  newest  album  "Class  Clown" 
Cariin  brings  back  the  havoc  of  class- 
room scenes. 

"Certain  kids  just  learned  things  a 
lot  faster  than  others,"  notes  Cariin. 
"like  Hawaiian  nose  humming  .  .  .  and 
check  popping." 

With  a  responsive  audience.  Cariin 
got  them  allxo  "cheekpop"  together. 

There  were  many  stories  pertaining 
to  the  controversial  Muhammad  Ali 
draft  case  but  none  can  match  Carlin's 
spiel:  "I'll  beat  'em  up,  but  I  won't  kill 
them."  vows  Ali  in  Carlin's  routine. 

Out  of  400.000  words  in  the  English 
language  there  are  seven  you  can  never 
say  on  TV.  Appropriately  titled:  "Seven 
Words  You  can  Never  Say  On  Televi- 
sion" is  the  best  way  to  end  a  great  al- 


bum. Positively,  it'll  flash  your  mind 
apart  with  its  symbolism  in  word  asso- 
ciatioiis.  With  a  moment  of  thought 
almost  anyone  could  name  the  words 
tatooforTV. 

However;  "there  are  some  two-way 
words,  the  ones  you  used  to  laugh  at  in 
English  like,  "the  cock  is  crowing." 
Cariin  reminds. 

George  Cariin  has  been  a  dedicated 
comedian  for  some  years  now  and  he  is 
just  beginning  to  reap  the  real  benefits. 

Cariin  dropped  out  of  entertainment 
for  awhile  which  is  why  it  may  seem  like 
he  just  popped  up  a  minute  ago. 

The  truth  is  he  had  a  "straight"  act 
in  the  beginning.  Upon  his  return  to 
stage  and  screen  Carlin's  style  had 
changed  from  "straightie  necktie"  to 
"long  hair  and  hush  puppies."  The 
change  has  been  all  the  better  for 
George,  who  has  appeared  on  the  Flip 
>Vilson  show  and  the  late-niters.  All  in 
all.  with  his  physical  appearance 
changed.  "Class  Clown"  and  appear- 
ances galore,  George  Cariin  has  firrrily 
established  himself  as  a  star  comedian. 
— Andrew  Maker 


UNKif  Christmas  Cards  Aid  Needf  Children 


Christmas  holidays  and  all  the  ad- 
denda  Ibey  ~  chTaiT  are  swtTlTy  approaciF" 

ing.  IX  •- 

The  annital  variety  of  Christmas 
cards  is  already  on  the  counters  of  most 
department  stores  in  the  City.  UNICEF 
designs,  donated  by  many  artists  and 
museums  throughout  the  world,  are 
now  on  sale  at  Macy  Y^^anlonte  and 
at  the  new  UN  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters. 1739  Union  Street. 

Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  a  selec- 
tion of  holiday  cards  and  gifts  from  now 
until  Christmas  will  benefit  children  of 
the  world's  underdeveloped  countries. 
"The  holiday  season  is  for  children. 
AVhat  better  way  to  celebrate  than  by 
helping,  thie  children  of  the  world 
through  purchase  of  UNICEF  cards 
and  gifts,"  says -Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Hallcy, 
chairman  of  UNICEF  sales  in  San 
Francisco. 

Sale  of  a  single  box  of  cards  can 
"provide  enough  dopsane  tablets  to 
treat  a  leprosy  patient  for  an  entire  year, 
seeds  to~pf6duce  2.^00  vttamin-rtch 
tomato  plants.  200  glasses  of  milk  for 

needy  children,  or  a  laboratory  ther- 
mometer for  science  instruction." 

Special  large  edition  cards  depict 


illustrations  such  as  an  abstract  oval 
design  by  the  20th  Century  Dutch  artist, 
Piet  Mondrian,  or  an  eighth  Century 
Celtic  manuscript  from  the  Book  of 

.Kells.  " 

Bilingual  calendars  with  paintings 
by  such  artists  as  Goya,  Hals,  Rem- 
brandt and  Gainsborough,  and  sculp- 
tures by  the  Romans.  Egyptians,  and 
Chinese,  are  also  available  as  gifts. 

Marguerite  Zipse 


Uf '*ro9rseH"  fer  Xmas? 


Here  is  an  idea  Tor  people  who  want 
to  get  their  Christmas  shopping  done 
early.  Neiman-Marcus  Christmas  cata- 
log has  the  perfect  gift  idea  for  the  per- 
son who  has  everything. 

For  the  amazing  price  of  "only" 
S3.000,  you  can  have  a  sculptor  make  a 
life-size  model  of  yourself,  or  anyone 
elic  Also  included  is  a  tape  rccordinfr- 
saying  whatever  you  want. 

Other  unusual  gifts  available  are 
submarines,  camels  and  a  pair  oC  "ja- 
guars"  -  for  a  man,  the  car;  -nd  for  a 
woman,  the  coat. 
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GUARDSMAN  SPORTS  AND  NEWS 


RamCagenOpfimistkf  Hungrf 


"For  Co;ich  Phelan  and  his  1972 
Varsity  Basketball  team,  it's  a  ne>v  sea- 
son &  they  have  one  thing  in  common. 
Both  are  hungry  for  league  action. 

With  championship  teams  in  past 
years,  this  last  season  hasjjeen  a  big 
blow  without  the  usual  "first  place."  As 
a  result,  this  semester  many  players 


have  taken  the  responsibility  to  be  at 

practice  early.         ^  — 

Inexperience, 
seems  to  spell  the  situation  with  the  ath- 
letic departments  at  City&  basketball  is 
no  exception  as  much  of  the  hope  lies  in 
recent  graduates  of  the  various  high 
schools  in  San  Francisco. 

_  Due  to  graduation,  the  Rams  lost 
practically  their  entire  team,  including 
the.svvift  play  of  guards  Willie  Daigle 
and  Bob  Taylor  and  the  supportive 
frcint-line  play  of  Ron  Dale. 

—  "fttrf-whtit^eftms- tile  real  "scar"  was 
the  loss  of  6'6"  Cliff  Williams,  who 
dropped  out  of  the  world  of  basketball 
for  religious  reasons.  Just  last  season  he 
progressed  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
center  of  the  league.  Williams  had  the 
maneuverability  of  a  high-flying  gras- 
shopper. ^ 

Coach  Phelan  does  not  ?ee  these 
losses  as  the  "end  of  the  world,"  how- 
ever: "We  have  a  great  number,"  said 
Phelan.  "who  are  strong  and  are  really 
adequate  players." 

"Si/e  isn't  everything"  he  added. 
This  year's  team  hopes  to  draw  no 
parallel  to  last  year's  team  or  their  rec- 
ord. Last  year,  not  having  the  initiative 
to  play  as  a  team  proved  to  be  the 

Jlams*  downfall.  As  Robert  McGriff. 
who  hopes  to  be  the  floor  leader,  puts  it: 
"a  game  of  little  passing  and  a  lot  of 
one-on-one!" 

^     Meanwhile,  choice  ofthe  starting 

'five  is  still  anonymous.  "It's  too  early  to 
say."  confides  Coach  Phelan.  But  look 
for  strong  efforts  from  return  guard  Ray 


UP  AND  AT  'EM.-  Vlhce  Chambers 
stuffs  in  a  basket. 

Fra/ier.  a  sight  to  behold  on-court,  and 
Atchen.  known  to  his  team-mates  as  a 
young  "Earl  Monroe."  in  addition  to 
the  aggressive  play  of  sturdy    Bobby 
Pruitt    at    center. 

Other  possibilities  include  Vince 
Chambers  and  Kevin  Mooney  at  6'7", 
the  tallest  players  on  the  squad  to  grab 
the  forward  positions. 

Though  aggressiveness  is  not  lack- 
ing, superstar  statu;_which  can,  accord- 
ing.to.  Phelan,  "break  the  game  open" 
is.  In  it  s  place,  "We  can  only  work 
hard,  develop  a  combination,  and 
hope"  confides  Phelan. 

It's  a  long  season  ahead  with  a  lot  of 
pre-season  games  to  determine  "who's 
who,"  but  you  can  bet  teamwork  will  be 
on  the  minds  of  this  year's  Ramcagers. 


—   .  Ho  Hurrir Rams^<eep- 
Record  Intact  38-0 

From  the  look  of  things,  the  Rams  might  as  well  forget  the  championship,  un- 
less they  get  on  the  stick  and  play  some  football. 

Suffering  their  fourth  loss  in  a  row  is  slowly  destroying  the  morale  ofthe  team 
and  creating  a  situation  where  the  Rams  will  be  playing  for  little  or  no  purpose  for 
the  remainder  ofthe  season. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  Ramsplaygd  another  one  of  their  nowroutine     losing 

gamfs -L_ _  _ 

The  Rams  were  hosted  by  Chabol  Junior  CdlTege  oTFTayward  in  what  couTdTiT 
called  the  mud  bowl,  ^ut  that's  no  excuse  for  the  Rams  35-0  loss  to  a  team  thai 

wasn't  all  that  impressive.  „  ^     . 

The  Rams  are  giving  up  about  28  points  a  half    usually  in  the //rv/     and  that 

habit  is  costing  the  Rams  respect  in  the  league.  Everybody  seems  to  know  the  Rams 

have  a  very  weak  secondary,  and  so  far,  they  don't  even  worry  about  punting.  They 

pass.  The  Rams  can't  keep  the  ball  long  enough  on  a  drive  to  give  the  defense  a 

well-deserved  rest.  With  fumbles  and  penalties,  the  defense  weakens  after  struggling 

doggedly  through  nearly  mty  minutes  of  football.  -  _„_ 

Maybe  the  Rams  need  to  "make  ch^nge"  in  the  back-field  and  get  some  backs 

that  run  instead  of  "tipping." 

V  c     •  — Cecil  Home 


"TAKING  A  BLOW"  -  Coach  Phelan  allows  a  moment  of  peace  while  getting 
the  squad  ready  for  the  season. 


Icology: 


Lead  "Leads"  in  Pollutants 


In  a  recent  optimistic  newsletter  cir- 


culated to  Chevron  Service  Stations, 
Standard  Oil  stated:  "Unleaded  gaso- 
line is  being  used  more  and  more  as 
people  axe  becoming uwarcof xhe.ad>- 
vantagesof  this  fuel.  " 

Though  its  illustrated^lcxt- seems  to 
prove  that  unleaded- gas  burns  cleaner, 
lengthens  muffler  and  spark  plug  life- 
spans, this  reporter  wondered  il  the  gcn- 
.eral  publicis  really  becoming  more 

aware  ofthe  "ecoloev-tnindcd"'  fuel. 

According  to  Ron  Morales,  proprie- 
tor of  a  Chevron  station  on  M  isMon 
Street  in  Daly  City.-  "People  not 
onl\. don't  know  the  advertised  advan- 
tages of  unleaded  gasoline,  they  simpK 
don't  know  what  less  lead  means." 

"People  come  in  here  and  ask  if  un- 
leaded has  more  <H:tane  than  supreme." 
he  continued.  "They  just  don't  know 
that  more  lead,  which  is  a  major  pollu- 
tant, means  higher  octane  like  in  su- 
preme." 

One  of  his  attendants  complained. 
"A  lot  of  hot-fodders  come  in  here  or--^ 


dering  supreme,  and  they  have  "ecology 
now"  stickers  on  th«ir  rear  windows." 
After  a  pensive  pause,  he  continued. 
"They  must  mean  it  is  alright  for  us  to 


pollute,  but  not  for  you. 


"Since  unleaded  is  only  usable  in  15- 
20%  of  the  cars  built  prior  to  1971.  " 
Morales  added,  "many  of  the  attend- 
ants.afc  reluctant  to  chance  selling  u  to 
a  customer."  "They  re  afraid  the  cus- 
tomer will  return  complaining  of  a  loss 
of  power  or  pinging." 

However,  the  dauntless  Standard 
Oil  people  have  begun  a  program  to 
stimulate  inhibited  gas  jockeys  into  f«el— 
ing  freer  about  selling  unleaded  gas. 
Standard  has  representatives  going  to 
various  stations  ready  to  give  S3. 00 
rewards  to  attendants  promoting  Chev- 
ron Unleaded. 

Downtown  Campus 

The  San  Francisco  Community  Col- 
lege Dislrict  recently  announced  plans  to 
build  a  se>  en-story  college  campas  build- 
ing in  the  Verba  Baena  Center,  the 
south-of-Market  area  of  San  Francisco. 
The  structure  will  cost  almost  four  mil- 


Ram  Athletics : 
Last  In  Every 
Department 

Maybe  the  coaches  and  assistants 
haven't  noticed,  but  every  school  except 
CCSF  gives  out  programs  at  games. 

Rosters  aren't  everything  but  they  ^ 
sure  are  nice  to  have  when  one  wants  to 
find  out  who  a  certain  athlete  is. 

A  Guardsman  reporter  had  earlier 
in  the  year  been  told  by  a  coach  that  the 
school  vvould  do  something  about  get- 
ting printed  rosters  for  games.  That's 
apparently  as  far  as  it  went. 

Maybe  the  blame  for  "inhospitali- 
ty"  or  negligence  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  losing  teams 
at  CCSF.  Even  so,  the  athletic  depart- 
ment should  stop  to  consider  that  this 
school  is  already  the  most  inconvenient 
this  reporter  has  had  opportunity  to  vis- 
it. 

'  So,  out  of  respect  forThyself  and 
convenience  for  visiting  guests  get  on 
the  ball,  athletic  department! 

Everyone  knows  that  programs 
won't  be  the  ansv^rr  to  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  you,  but  it'll  save  com- 
plaints and  the  department  will  be  doing 
something  it  should  have  been  doing  all 
along. 

— Andrew  Maker 


Electronic  Music-Cont. 

I  really  emphasize  structure."  Anyone 
can  get  a  synthesizer  to  produce  elec^ 
ironic  sound,  but  far  loo  few  people  are 
involved  in  using  the  machines  as  musi- 
cal instruments. 

While  Mueller  has  established  cri- 
teria of  knowing  techniques  and  produc- 
ing "structured"  sound  from  the  syn- 
thesizer as  class  format,  the  bi-weekly 
lab  sessions  encompass  a  variety  of  pro- 


cedures.  These  include  lectures  and  sub- 


The  building  will  occupy  the  north- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  Mission 
Streets,  presently  the  site  of  a  bar  and 
pawn  shop.  The  land  wUI  cost  $243,750. 


sequent  class  discussions,  lisleningTo 
and  reviewing  composers'  or  students' 
pieces,  and  accumulating  experience  on 
the  Putney  synthesizer  by  individually 
experimenting  with  the  nTachine  during 
a  specified  lime.  Students  taking  EML 
will  be  expected  to  produce  a  five-min- 
ute tape  of  ihcir  own  electronic  musical 

€«mjpos»tH>o-i»t  the  end  of  the  semester. 

There  arc  basically  three  tv  pes  of 
people.  Mueller  feels,  who  can  do  well 
in  the  EML:  the  technically-minded  in- 
dividual (i.e..  electronic  engineers); 
people  involved  in  broadcasting  or  me- 
dia production  arts:  and  music  majors 
interested  in  composing  electronic 
pieces. 

Mueller  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
EML  class  because  of  his  involvement 
in  composing  the  score  for  the  CCSF 
drama  production.  Ondine.  Und  his 
background  in  the  use  of  synthesizers. 
Despite  obstacles  that  have  crpppcd  up. 
he  plans  to  continue  teaching  the  Elec- 
ironic  Music  Lab  unless  there  is  low 
student  registration  or  the  Music  De- 
partment heirarchy  dictates  otherwise. 
— Diaac  IVIerliao 


Colorful  Hoyakowa's 
Had  Enough^tepsDown 

At  a  recent  press  conference  Dr.  S. 
I.  Hayakawa,  famed  semantics  authori- 
ty and  President  of  California  Statc 
Univcrsity,  San  Francisco,  (belter 
known  as  S.  F.  Slate)  announced  his 
impending  retirement.  He  has  requested 
the  title  of  President  Emeritus. 

Named  president  of  the  college  in 
1968  after  Robert  Smith  resigned  l<i 
return  to  'teaching,  Hayakawa  original- 
ly came  to  the  campus  in  1955  as  an 
English  professor. 

After- taking  office,  Hayakawa 
called  in  the  local  police  to  keep  the 
campus  open  during  a  student  class- 
boycott.  Wearing  his  famous  "lam  o- 
sbanter,"  he  leaped  up  on  a  nearhv 
truck  ir  an  appeal  to  striking  students. 

The  campus  has  calmed  down  nowa- 
days and  is  running  smoothly.  Hayaka- 
wa, 66,  has  passed  the  normal  retire- 
ment age  for  campus  officials. 

Hopefully,  in  the^^near  future  ;i 
committee  will  name  a  successor  to 
Hayakawa.  The  committee  plans  to  in- 
clude students'  suggestions  in  its  search 
Tor  a  replacement. 

^=~^— Lloyd  Ackermnn 

Chrfsfions-Conf. 

The  loud  singing  and  chanting 
caused  complaints  among  students  in- 
cluding some  in  the  lounge  who  were 
studying.  One  student's  complaint 
reached  the  Council  meeting,  still  in 
progress  within  the  building,  but  with- 
out apparent  effect. 

At  one  point  in  the  rally  an  obscene 
chant  was  spontaneously  taken  up  by  a 
group  of  students.  Although  the  chant ' 
was  short-lived  il  was  met  with  approv- 
ing applause  by  some  of  the  other  slu- 
denls.  The  Christians  ignored  the  out- 


bur&l  but  noticeably  abandoned  the 
provocatively  evangelistic  rhetoric  they 
had  used  earlier  to  address  the  captive 
crowd. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  when  the 
Christians  use  of  the  area  was  officially 
authorized.  They  have  continued  to  use 
the  area  when  bad  weather  has  forced 
their  activity  indoors:  ' 

^j^    The  "issue"  of  the  Christians'  atWvK- 

~tie.s  is  presently  being  widely  discu.s.sed 
«)n  campus.  While  most  students  op- 
posed to  the  Christian  group  are  conleni 
with  exchanging  jokes,  there  are  some 

"Considering  more  positive  administra- 
tive action.  —  Ken  Sit/ 


SpecTal  Report: 


Cow  Palace  25,000: 
''We  Want  George!" 

"Time  Warp" 

^ Th^'huge  traffic  jam  on  Hwy.  I4H 

and  all  roads  leading  to  the  Cow  Palace. 
Friday  October  13,  was  the  craziest  mix 
of  cars  and  passengers  imaginable.  It 
was  as  if  San  Francisco's  spruced-up 
Sunday  churchgoers,  noisy  beer-drink- 
ing baseball  fans,  sign-carrying  peace 
marchers,  and  stoned-out  rock  concert 
mobs  had  all  driven  through  some  great 
time-space  warp,  funneling  them  toward 
the  Cow  Palace  parking  lots. 

"McGofem"  bumper  stickers  vis- 
ible on  shiny  Olds  Cutlass  and  battered 
VW  alike  seemed  to  lend  some  sort  of 
symbolic  unity  or  sense  of  purpose  to 
the  slowly  moving  flood  of  overheated 
automobiles,  glistening  in  the  early 
evening  drizzle. 

Energy 

Despit<<:  the  rain,  traffic,  and  acci- 
dents (the  press* bl|iHC^,^te*.dcd  a  taxi) 
enough  McGovern  supporters  showed 
up  to  see  and  hfcar  their  candidate  to" 
make  it  the  largest  political  event  in 
California  history.  Some  20.000 
jammed  the  Palace  to  capacity  while  an 
estimated  7,000  listened  outside  over  a 


McGOVERN  IN  SF  —  **ln  person,  George  Mc<;overn's  honesty  is  convincing." 

PA  system,  surpassing  even  the  crowd 
gathered  in  I960  to  hear  John  Kennedy 
campaign  against  Richard  Nixon. 

The  energy  level  always  runs  high  at 
political  rallies.  but«the  vibrations  on 
this  night  were  enough  to  register  on 
Cal  Tech's  Richter  Scale:  the  evangelis- 
tic fervor  of  a  Billy  Graham  meeting, 
combined  with  the  high-level  emotions 
of  a  rock-festival  might  begin  to  approx- 
imate the  mood  prevailing  amongst 
McGovern's  audience. 

It  was  more  than  appropriate,  then, 
that  music  should  begin  the  onstage  ac- 


tivities. The  San  Francisco  Street  Strut- 
ters, a  funky  "ragtime"  combo,  and 
black  blues  singer  John  Hendricks  en- 
tertained the  multitude  for  almost  an 
hour  while  McGovern  wrapped  up  his 
fund-raising  dinner  downtown  at  the 
Hilton.  Musicians,  will  probably  never 
perform  to  a  larger,  more  enthusiastic 
yet  impatient     crowd. 

Brown  "Charisma" 
Congressman  Willie  Brown  lepl  to 
the  microphone  and  quickly  "stole  the 
show"  with  his  revival-meeting  shouts 

(Continued  on  Page  4)      "^    "^ 


New  Guidance  Center 
Aids  Student  Problems 

Many  City  College  students  are  con- 
fused about  what  they  want  to  do  when 
Lhey  finish  school,  in  response  to  this 
need  for  career  counseling,  the  Career 
Guidance  Center  opened  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 24.  , 

Resource  material  is  available  on 
specific  job  descriptions(including  train- 
ing and  entrance  requirements).  Califor- 
nia and  out-of-state  college  catalogs, 
civil  service. announcements  and  hand- 
books, and  job-finding  techniques  The 
Center  also  uses  facilities  ofthe  Testing 
and  Research  Center  to  administer  apti- 
tude and  interest  tests. 

Career  Guidance  Counseloi  Ann 
Clark,  and  Student  Assistants  Nancy 
MvKay,  Norris  Kagan  and  Patsy  Hom 
are  available  to  interpret  test  results, 
help  prepare  resumes  and  letters  of  ap- 
plication, and  even  arrange  industrial 
tours  and  visits  to  job  sites. 

The  Career  Guidance  Center  located 
in  the  bungalow  behind  the  cafeteria  is 
supported  by  the  Community  College 
District.  It  is  open  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  It  accepts  refer- 
rals from  the  Counseling  Department, 
or  ihe  student  may  go  in  on  his  own. 

~     wEicn  Hettelbeck 


Recommendations  on 
State  Propositions 


"CAN  I  SEE  YOUR  LICENSE  PLEASE?;;  - 

Deborah  LeStrange  and  Barbara  Jackson  are  Hrst  policewomen  at  CCSF. 


KampusKops  "Beautify"  Their  Image 


San  Francisco  Specials  no.  7037  and 
no.  7778  are  now  an  integral  part  of  Ihe 
campus  police  beat.  But,  "the  men  be- 
hind the  badges."  aren't  men  at  all.  They 
are  Deborah  LeStrange  and  Barbi 
Jackson. 

Last  semester  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  movement  when  the  first  two  wom- 
en enrolled  in  Criminology  70A.  Al- 
though the  student  Chief  of  Police  at 
that  time  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
women  peace  officers  patrolling  the  City 
College  beat,  the  other  officers  in  the 
department  found  that  the  'novel'  addi- 
tions to  the  force  were  valuable  assets. 

Chief  Pat  Rrennan,  the  current  stu- 


— - ■»iiiiii   1  111    iiir.iiiiiiii .   mil  luiiviii  .nu- 

dcnt  CO  ordinutor  of  CCSF  campus  po- 


'ice,  related  how  the  department  shake- 
up  resolved  itself  "It  started  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  last  semester  and  it 
forked  out  so  there  is  no  need  not  to 
continue." 


"The  Campus  police  have  always 
been  kind  of  closed  to  women  interested 
in  criminology.  Now  they  arc  experienc- 
ing a  chance  to  get  a  real  feeling  of  what 
— it^  would  be  like  to  be  in  an  actual  police 
department,"  Brennan  said. 

.\s  far  as  Deborah  and  Barbara  are 
concerned.  Chief  Brennan "s  statement 
sums  up  their  motives  for  enrolling  in 
the  force  experience  for  the  future. 
Both  women  plan  to  pursue  careers  in 
law  enforcement  after  graduating  from 
City,  and  Deborah  sees  her  involvement 
in  the  campus  police  department  as  a 
learning  experience  that  "has  opened 
many  doors"  into  vuriaus  fields  iil  law 


enl'orcemerit  and  not  only  a  peace  officer 
vocation. 

Specials  no!  7037  and  no.  777«  nhc 
title  assigned  to  CCSF  campus  police 
through  their  affiliation  w  jth  the  San 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


In  the  hope  that  most  of  the  bodies 
filling  C  CSFs  halls  and  classrooms 
belong  to  concerned  voting  citizens.  The 
(fuardsman  is  publishing  its  staff's  posi- 
li'on  on  the  various  state  propositions  on 
next  TOesda>'s  ballot.  ,       .     _^^ 

Proposition!. 

YES  Authorizes  $160  million  in 
bonds  for  expansion  of  California  com- 
munity college  campuses^CCSF  will 
get  money  toward  remodeling  of  Sci- 
ence Hall  and  construction  of  proposed 
Cloud  Hall  East. 

Proposition  2 

YES  Issues  nearly  $156  million  in 
bonds  to  University  of  California  to 
develop  Health  Science  facilities  (i.e.. 
new  UC  Med  Center  buildings  for  San 
Francisco).  Should  result  in  more  ac- 
cepted applications  to  medical  schools. 


Proposition  5 

YES  Permits  legislature  to  autho- 
rize focal  school  boards  to  act  indepen- 
dcntly-  -in  cxperimemal  ethication  pro- 
grams or  other  activities  not  regulated 
by  state  law. 

Proposition  8 

NO  Exempts  from  ad  valorem 
taxation  the  pollution  control  dcyiceH 
that  many  industries  are  required  to  in- 
stall in  plants  throughout  the  state. 

Proposition  9 

YES     Changes  two-thirds  require-, 
ment  on  bond  issues  (that  would  earth- 
quake-proof public  schools)  to  a  smiple 
majority  of  voters. 

Proposition  10 

YES  Extends  property  tax  exemp- 
tions to  veterans  blinded  by  service- 
connected  injuries. 


-Proposition  U- 


YES  Adds  privacy  to  state  consti- 
tution's list  of  "inalienable  rights.  "  Can 
he  used  by  bankers  who  refuse  to  open 
records  of  cliants  for  police  investiga- 
tion. 


Proposition  12 

YES  Extends  more  tax  exemp- 
tions to  other  disabled  veterans:  those 
suffering  from  loss  of  limb  as  well  as 
blindness. 


Proposition  14 

NO  Lowers  property  tax  in 
schenje  to  provide  home-owner  r«>|ief 
but  takes  revenue  from  school  and  wel- 
fare systems. 

Proposition  17 

NO  Circumvents  stale  constitu- 
tion's "cruel  or  unusual  punishment" 
clause  without  repealing  it  to 
bring  back  the  death  penalty.  (As  Lenny 
Bruce  once  said:  "Thou  shall  not  kill' 
means  just  that!") 

Proposition  t8 

NO     Redefines  "obscenity ." 


throwing  out  "redeeming  social  impor- 
lance"  test,  and  would  ban  literature 
like  Playhov  Magazine  or  even  Ram- 
parts. 


(Continued  on  Pagc^- 


Candidates,  Debates  Today 


Over  Ihrer  hours  of  pnlilirs  \s  ^rimtuled  fitr 
tlic  Jowcr  W\t\  uT  Ihe  Student  Lnkui  Building 
loditt .  BeKinnini!  al  1 1  o'clock,  candidates  ia 
conjirevsional.  stale  assemhlv  and  senate  races 
will  he  featured  along  willi  advocates  f:,.-  or~ 
against  stale  prnpmilions.  Musk  is  alMi  staled. 


A  debate  on  Proposition  17.  the 
Death  Penalty  Initiative,  entitled 
"Should  the  death  penaltv  be  reinstated 
in  California?"  will  be  held  today, 
at  1 1  a.m.  in  Visual 
Arts  1 15. 

Speaking  for  Proposition  17  will  be 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Duda.  Oakland  attor- 
ney  and  co-founder  of  C  iii:cn.\  for  Law 


and  (irdeEi 


Speaking  out  against  the  ihitiati>e 
will  be  State  Senator  George  Moscene, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  and  chairman 

of  \o  On  1 7. 
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You  roay  lie.  n^'i''-      \^—>,^ 
you    U^t   t.mi^  cooU  kjaot  b««;  j    ^ 


Recycling  Center  Opens  at  Parking  lot  A 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


Vet's  News 

ATTENTION^ETERANS:  to  receive 
your  educational  benefits,  you  must  re- 
jwrt  to  the  Veteran's  OfTice,  Room  E- 
202,  each  semester  to  reoort  the  number 
of  units  you  are  enrollea  in.  If  you  have 
not  previously  confirmed  your  units  at 
this  office,  please  do  so  immediately  so 
as  not  to  delay  your  payments  further. 


Heliotrope 

Catalogs  for  November  classes  at 
Heliotrope,  an  allernalive  university, 
are  noM  available.  In  addition  to  a  small 
number  of  classes  offered  in  the  East 
Ba>.  Marin  and  the  Peninsula.  105 
classes  are  listed  lor  San  Francisco. 

The  courses  cover  a  wide  range  of 
interest,  from  PraclicaU  Mysticism  to 
Bicycling.  Belly  dancing,  and  Psycho- 
Cyhcrncclics.  Other  subjects  include 
film  making,  music,  art.  cooking,  small  " 
businesses  and  growth  techniques. 

The  cla.sscs  are  scheduled  for  week 
nights  and  weekends.  They  frequently 
are  held  in  the  instructor's  home.  The 
fee  for  each  class  runs  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty dollars.  =  #  -^=-^= 

The  catalog  is  well  distributed 
among  stores  serving  a  youth  market. 
At^CCSK  copies  are  usually  stocked  in 
the  news  rack  outside  the  Student 
BoOk-slore. 

Heliolrvipc  IS  especially  interested  m 
findmg  more  teachers.  Teachers  receive 
half  of  the  class  fee.  Kor  further  inlorma- 
Tlon  contact  .Heliotrope  at  .WK-7tM2  or 
come  by  the  olficc  at  21  (  olumbus 
Avenue  in  North  Be.ich. 


(Jay  News 
The   Efee  (ia»  Student   A't-wwrialiow 


Theatre 

Improvisation,  Inc.,  directed  by  Cin- 
dy Kamier,  is  a  20-member  troupe  whose 
new  theatre  will  open  at  149  Powell 
Street  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 3  and  4.  .A  preview  performance  was 
given  on  Tuesday,  October  31. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  San  Francisco, 
Improvisation.  Inc..  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  vital  "experimental"  motif  developed 
in  (hicuKo  b>  "Second  ("il%"  following 
World  War  li. 

.Although  Director  Kamier.  an  alum- 
nus of  the  original  (  ommittee  Workshop 
Series,  uses  set  pieces  in  addition  to  im- 
provised pieces,  the  specialty  of  the 
group  is  responding  immediately  to  audi- 
ence suggestions  with  improvised  acts. 

Many  of  the  young  actors  in  the 
troupe  have  been  active  in  Berkeley  thea- 
ter for  several  months  as  well  as  attend- 
ing colleges  in  the  Bay  Area. 

What  they  end  up  performing  de- 
pends_f ntirely  on  what  the  audience 
wants  to  see.  and  how  the  audience 
chooses  to  participate  in  the  spontaneous 
act  of  creation. 


UNICEF 


The  recent  Trick  or  Treat  campaign 
featuring  UNICEF's  national  day,  Oc- 
tober 31.  provided  an  opportunity  for 
children  of  the  community  to  fearn  an 
important  lesson  in  "caring  and  shar- 
ing." 

The  familiar  black  and  orange  car- 
tons tfor  coUcclMig  C4)jns  for  LJNlCtF) 
rewards  America's  own  children  with  a 
sense  of  sharing,  and  helps  to  bring  food 
and  water;  the  relief  of  pain;  the  tools  of 
learning;  and  the  knowledge  that  others 
I  (/»■«■  to  millions  of  youngsters  in  I  1  I 
countries  of  the  developing  world. 

For  over  25  years  the  funding  of 


Members  of  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment have  begun  a  recycling  center 
which  win  receive  aluminum  and  clear 
glass  and  bottles  of  brown,  dark  and 
light  green  colors  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m., 
the//rjr  and  third  Saturdays  of  each 
month. 
_j^  The  Center's  depot  wilFbc-at  Fa 
ty  Parking  Lot  A.  It  is  located  off  Jud- 
son  street,  behind  the  bungalows  near 
the  old  Art  Building.    ' 

Tarn  Halaj,  student  director  of  the 
project,  visualizes  the  Center's  purpose 
as  being,  "to  beautify  the  campus;  to 
buy  more  aesthetic  trash  cans  and  to 
promote  their  use." 

In  using  ideas  that  unite  groups  of 
people  for  a  single  purpose.  Tarn  hopes 
that  he  can  get  people  to  aid  in  breaking 
the  glass.  If  possible,  the  Center  might 
have  a  pick-up  service  for  transporta- 
tionless  groups  of  people  who  have  25 
pounds  ofrecyclables  at  one  location. 

Fiery  Mid-East 

A  debate  on  the  "Burning  Issues  of 
the  Mid-East  Crisis"  was  ^tended  by' 
75  students  at  CCSF  recently.  The  two 
speakers  were  Joshua  Bartlett,  support- 
er of  George  McGovern,  and  Gordon 
Fox,  supporter  of  Linda  Jen ness.  So- 
cialist Party  candidate  for  President. 

Fox  began  the  debate  by  condemn- 
ing what  he  termed  the  "witch-hunt  that 
has  been  unleashed  against  the  Palestini- 
an struggle  for  self-determination  by  the 
Zionist  rulers  and  their  allies  in  West 
Germany  and  the  .United  States,"  as  a 
result  of  the  Munich  killings. 

He  cited  as  evidence  the  escalated 
bombing  raids  by  the  Israelis  on  Pales- 
tinian refugee  camps  in  Lebanon  and 
Syria  and  the  increased  police  harass* 
ment  reported  by  Arab  organizations  in 
West  Germany  and  other  European 
countries. 

While  criticizing  the  use  of  terrorism 
as  a  "strategy  for  gaining  liberation," 
Fox  stated  that  "The  real  terrorists  are 
those  in  Washington  who  are  responsible 
for  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  Zionist  rulers  of 
Israel  who  order  the  bombing  and  na- 
palming  of  Arab  civilians  and  defenseless 
villages.—     .       .»_  -■ 

Fox  denounced  McGovern  for 
"preaching  peace  to  those  who  are  fed 


II 


announced  that  it  will  bi>gin  gay  rap  ses- 
sions on  Thursdays  at  1 1  a.m.  in  B2II3. 
All  students  an-  invited  to  find  out  what 
-the  -Kf ay  Lifnfylr  i^  aH  ahmtf"  from  the  ■ 
gay  students  themselves. 

On  Tuesdavs  in  B2<I3  at  the  same 
lime,  Dan  .Mien's  (iay  Literature  clavs 
will  meet.  The  class  which  previously 
met  on  luesdays  from  2:3(k-5:INI  p.m.  in 
the  F.xperimental  College,  has  changed 
the  hours  in  order  to  have  larger  attend- 
ence  of  students  and  faculty . 

CCSF  Kadi<i 


CCSF's  radio  station.  k.ALW  FM, 
•^1.7  on  the  dial,  broadcasts  between  I 
pm  and  3  pm  ev^ry  weekday.  News 
shows  concerijing  tl.e  College  will  start 
soon.  The  station  airs  mostK  riK'k.  hut 


devotes  Fridays  to  speottit  shows. 


Classical  buffs  should  tupe  i^n  be- 
tween I  pm  and  2  pm,  Fridays. 

The  other  arm  of  City  CoHpge  radio 
programing  is  KCSF.  KCSF  will 
broadcast  closed  circuit  to  Static^  >iV  ing 
daily  from  S  am  to  4  pm. 


these  t  ariou5  projcctn  dedicated  to 
removing  the  obstacles  to  growih  faced 
bv  the  one  hUlion  children  nttw  living  in 
Africa.  .\sia.  and  I  alin  America  has 
been  voluntary,  (iovernmcnts,  private 
organizations  and  individuals  have 
voluntarily  supported  UNK  HF. 

The  annual  national  Trick  or  Treat 
collt'urrOTron  Halloween  has  brought  in 
almost  S3,5(K),(XK)  last  year  for  UNI- 
C  EF's  world-wide  child  tare  efforts^ 


roThiifllr  4bouf . . . 


The  Road  of  Life 

"I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world 
but  once.  Any  good  therefore  that  I  can 
do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  to 
any  fellow  creature,  let  me  do  it  now. . . . 
for  I  shall  not  pavs  this  way  again." 

— Frano  2-85 


The  Art  Department  is  being  urgetfci;. 
to  paint  the  trash  cans. 

The  project,  while  still  in  it's  em- 
bryonic stages  two  semesters  ago,  re- 
ceived a  brightly  painted  green  and 
white  delivery  truck  as  a  donation  from 
the  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Now  u.sed  to  haul  recyclables  to  re-    . 
cycling  plants,  the  truck  made  its  first 
delivery  last  semester  reaping  a  $30= 
return  which  will  be  used  for  gas,  oil,  or 
new  trash  cans. 

Because  the  Center  is  funded  by  the 
City  which  will  pay  for  major  truck  re- 
pairs, Tam  Halaj  doesn't  think  that  any 
of  the  problems  that  plagued  "capital 
gain"  organizations  will  bother  them. 

"However  there  is  one  problem  in; 

sight."  said  Tam.  "what  to  do  with  Bi- 
metal can  products?"  Bi-metal,  which  is 
tin,  pays  $4  per  ton,  which  makes  the 
trips  unprofitable.         _^^^^^^^ 

ssues  Debated  .. 

up  with  American  involvement  in 
Southeast' Asia  whilevpromising  in- 
creased military  aid  to  the  Israeli 
government  and  threatening  war  with 
the  Palestinians." 

He  concluded  by  explaining  that  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  their  can- 
didates support  the  stated  goal  of  the 
Palestinian  liberation  movement  which 
is  a  ''democratic,  secular  Palestine  and 
a  non-religious  state  in  which  Jews  and 
Arabs  would  have  equal  rights." 

Mr.  Martlett  began  his  remarks  by 
denying  that  a  "witch-hunt"  had  been 
opened  against  anyone  and  termed 
Fox's  statement  to  the  contrary  "too 
ridiculous  to  comment  on." 

He  stated  that  a  "democratic,  secu- 
lar Palestine"  was  a  "good  idea,"  but 
that  he  saw  it  as  being  an  unlikely  out- 
come due  to  the  'iiistory  of  Arab  viol- 
ence against  the  Israeli  Jews." 

Martlett  went  on  to  give  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israeli  state  and  show  that 
the  only  viable  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  Jewish  people  was  a  strong  Jewish 
state.  He  concluded  by  saying  he  was 
supporting  McGovern  because  he  offered 
the  best  program  for  achieving  this  goai._,. 

The  heated  debate  was  followed  by 
several  questions  from  students. 

—Jeff  Benekc 


Special  Beport: 


Sffilm  festival  -  'Dirty  Little 
Billf  Meets  Vocal  Mmie  Critics 


Dillon  -  "Wild  Bill  Hickok  Wos  a  Bum! 


// 


"I  don't  think  Western  fiction  is 
worth  the  powder  to  blow  it  to  hell,"  de- 
clared Dr.  Richard  Dillon. 

Dillon,  an  authority  on  the  Old 
West  (who  looks  like  a  used  car  sales- 
man).spent  most  of  the  Oct.  19  Concert- 
l.ecture  hour  knocking  the  treatment 
Ilhit  the  Old  West  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  fiction  writers,  and  Holly- 
wood. 

He  .irBiii-d  ih.il  there  ifc  more  drtima 


He  who  smiles  rather  than  rages  is 
always  the  stronger. 

Japanese  Wisdom. 


in  real  history  than  in  most  Western  fic- 
tion, because.  "People  who  came  out 
here  (west)  were  the  most  bi/.arre  group 
since  the  Renaissance  Pleasure  Faire. 
Imaginative,  restless  people  flocked  hetje 
like  lemmings." 

Another  reason  for  this  drama,  ac- 
cording to  Dillon,  was  the  sheer  death  of 
people  in  the  region,  making  the  few 
-»iioak:ete-ther«-*eem  larger  than  life. 


"Nowhere  has  an  individual  counted  for 
more  than  in  the  Old  West." 

He  also  unmasked  a  few  myths, 
revealing  that  Daniel  Bbone  fled  the 
country  to  escape  hounding  creditors, 
that  Kit  Carson  was  illiterate  and  was_ 
socially  ostracized  by  his  contempo- 
raries for  twice  marrying  Indian  wom- 
en; and  that  Wild  Bill  Hickok  was  "a 
killer,  a  ham.  a  so-so  scout,  and  a  bum  . 


■  ■  arrested  frequently  fr>i  t  jgr  jpct." 
While  acknowledging  that  there  is"u^ 
sually  a  grain  of  truth  in  folk  history." 
Dillon  contended  that  "the  media  have 
harped  on  anti-heri>es." 

He  concluded  with  some  guarded 
optimism  about  the  future  of  historical 
writing;  "I  see  no  let-up  in  'hokum,'  but 
I  do  see  a  more  educated,  denvanding 
puWic^^— 
~~"'^:~~  —  Elen  Nettlebeck 
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y  The  San  Francisco  Film  Festival  is 
over  for  this  year.  If  you  have  never 
been  tP  the  Film  Festival,  it  is  an  experi- 

.'ence  you  should  consider  when  jt  is 

/)resented  again  next  year.    -  ---  ■  -  ■ — ^ 

If  you  don't  mind  sitting  in  the  first 
few  rows,  waiting  while  your  ears  adjust 

to  the  blaring  sound,  and  of  course  tak- 
ing a  chance  on  the  new  movies  you  see; 

then  the  student  ticket  price  of  $1.50  is 
probably  worth  your  money. 

Besides  the  movies,  the  Film  Fes- 
tival is  an  audience  participation  /  reac- 

^tion  event.  Outcries  from  the  audience 
before,  during  and  after  the  perform- 
ances are  standing. 

■  Following  is  a  review  of  two  films 
and  the  audience's  reaction  to  them. 

*  Solaris,  the  Russian  science  fiction 
film,  was  billed  a?  the  "answer"  to  2001, 

,but  visually  it  was  stahdard  science  fic- 
tion, and  no  more. 

I  The  idea  behind  the  film  was  of  an 
"intelligent  ocean"  on  the  planet  Solar- 
is which  sent  "guests"  derived  from  the 

'memories  of  the  Earth  spacemen.  The 
movie  went  wrong  when  the  "guest" 

'from  the  leading  character's  mind  was 
that  of  his  dead  wife. 

If  only  some  portion  of  evil  or  imagi- 
nation in  his  mind  had  been  recreated 

«by  the  ocean,  the  movie  could  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

The  one  minute  short  feature  that 

preceded  Solaris  drew  more  applause 
than  the  film  itself.  Equal  portions  of 
boos,  hisses  and  applause  greeted  the 
end  of  Sotaris.  


Preceding  the  movie,  three  awards 
for  television  commercials  were  p'resent- 
ecL  Levi  Strauss,  Bank  of  America  and 
Del  Monte  were  the  winning  commer- 
cials. The  announcement  of  one  of  these 
companies  drew  a  large  chorus  of 
"boos"  from  a  segment  of  the  audience. 

Dirty  Little  Bilty  presented  the  early 
life  of  Billy  the  Kid.  It  is  another  "anti- 
hero"  western  in  which  the  leading 
characters  are  cold-blooded  killers. 

The  term  "dirty"  applies  to  ever- 
yone and  everything  in  the  movie.  All 
the  people  and  settings  are  lavishly 
coated  in  mud  and  dirt,  apparently  to 
achieve  authenticity. 

Michael  J.  Pollard  has  the  title  role 
of  Billy  the  Kid.  If  you  haveseen  Pol- 
lard in  other  films,  then  you  know  he  is 
just  playing  that  same  type  of  character 
whkh  he  repeats  in  so  many  of  his  films. 

The  violence  (four  short  scenes),  is 
rated  "R".  At  the  end  of  a  knife  fight 
between  two  women,  vocal  reaction 
from  the  audience  was:  "Sick!"  and 
"Let's  all  walk  out!"  The  sex  was  edited 
in  hopes  of  a  "G"  rating,  making  it  not 
even  worth  it's  time  in  the  movie. 

Applause  at  the  end  of  the  movie 
slightly  outweighed  the  "boos"  from  the 
anti-violence  segment  of  the  audience. 

Because  the  movie  is  more  character 
development  than  action,  it  becomes 
tedious  a  good  portion  of  the  time.  But 
if  you  really  like  goofy  ol"  Michael,  then 
you  just  might  like  Dirtv  Little  Billv. 

.—Alan  Whiteside 


CCSF  Play  Staged  This  Weekend 


All  of  the  controversy  of  nudity  on 
<  the  stage,  homosexual  relations  and 
immorality  have  been  rolled  together 
"  into  City  College's  fall  drama  produc- 
tion, Abelard  and  Heloisc. 

The  plot  centers  around  the  love  afr  • 
fair  between  Peter  Abelard,  a  37-year 

•  old  theologian  and  Heloise.  the  17-year 
old  niece  of  a  Notre  Dame  canon. 

Throughout  the  play  we  see  the 
character  Robert  dc  Montboissier.  Abe- 
lard's 'servant,  played  by  Tim  Hindman. 
In  the  second  act,  a  very  emotional  . 
'  scene,  Robert  proclaims  his  love  for 
r Abelard  to  Heloise.  A  weak  point  in  the 
play  is  that  this  paradox  is  dropped.  The 

*  audience  is  faced  with  a  controversial 
situation  butnothingcomesof  it.  Heloise 

,does  not  even  react. 

Special  effects  to  showtlie  passing  of 
time  are  excellent.  Also  well  done  is  the 
fashion  in  which  the  play  starts  the  .story 
with  the  use  of  the  present  moving  into  a 
ilashback.  Dr.  Krumm  deserves  credit 
Jor  his  excellent  choice  in  lighting  to  set  ■ 
the  mood.    > 


John  Londrin  does  a  fantastic  job  in 
:haracter-acting  as  Gilles  de  Vannes,  a 
(anon  of  Notre  Dame. 

Tim  Hindman  does  an  excellent  job 
IS  Robert  de  Montboissier  and  is  excep- 
tional at  expressing  his  emotions.  This 
IS  especially  true  in  the  scene  in  which 
^le  must  punish  Abelard  at  his  demand. 

Special  credit  goes  to  the  set  design- 
er. W.D.  Harris.  The  set  is  both  attrac- 


tive and  sets  up  the  scene. 

The  technique  of  using  nuns  and 
monks  as  part  of  the  set  is  both  interest- 
ing and  provocative  in  achieving  the  ef- 
fect; 

The  nude  scene  was  somewhat  clum- 
sily done.  The  lighting  helped  set  the 
mood  but  the  situation  was  still  some- 
thing of  an  illusion  and  could  have  been 
improved.  The  manner  in  which  He- 
loise's  uncle,  Fulbert,  was  played  by  Ed 
Drake,  was  a  little  too  unreal.  His  reac- 
tion was  rediculous  and  could  have  been 
performed  better. 

Special  credit  for  fantastic  perform-^ 
ances  go  to  Ed  Johnson  and  Donna 
Yuhner  in  the  feading  roles. 

The  couple  do  a  fine  job  of  keeping 
the  atidience  interested  and  truly  per- 
form as  experts  in  the  art.  Ms  Yahner 
carries  the  emotions  of  a  young  woman 
in  love  with  an  older  man  beautifully. 
She  screams  out  her  wanting  of  Abelard 
in  a  frightening,  bizarre  way. 

Ed  Johnson  is  outstanding  in  his  role 
as  Abeland.  His  haunting  devotion  to 


God  IS  climaxed  in  the  closing  scene 
many  years  after  he'd  been  castrated  for 
loving  Heloise. 

The  play  is  recommended,  it  is  con- 
troversial, frightening,  and  beautiful. 
The  Easter  Sunday  scene  is  reason 
enough  to  want  to  see  the  play.  It  is 
beautifully  directed.  Curtain  time  is  8 
pm  on  Nov.  2,  3  &  4.  Students  admitted~ 
free  on  Nov.  2.  —Spencer  Nnttiag 


Reverberations  from  Another  Ira 


In  the  age  of  electronics  when  rev- 
"lutionary  technological  changes  have 
taken^face  in  the  world  of  music  and 

•entertainrnent,  one  might  imagine  the 
^>ld  silent-film  pipe  organ  relegated  to 
the  dusty  confines  of  a  darkened  theatre 

"loft  to  be  forgotten  for  all  time. 

It  is  not  so  for  one  veteran  practi- 
tioner of  this  now  seemingly  "passe" 
entertainment.  For  fifty  years  Gaylord 
^Carter  has  been  playing  theatre  organs 
n  many  parts  ot  thevvorldr 


TTe 


,  ,     . .  }egan 

[  tiis  career  in  Los  Angeles  in  1922  at  the 
I  Sunshine  Theatre. 

An  original,  uncut  version  of  the 
l'>25  silent  filmclassic.  The  Phantom  of 
li'/if  Opera,  starring  Lon  Chancy,  Sr.,  ■ 
pas  specially  presented  Monday  night. 


October  30,  at  the  Orpheum  Theater 
with  Carter  at  the  mighty  pipe  organ. 

In  addition  to  his  concert  tours,  fea- 
turing pipe  organs  and  silent  films, 
Carterhas  been  composing  and  record- 
ing organ  scores  for  silent  movies  for 
exhibition  throughout  the  world  in 
theatres  and  on  television. 

■  Although  in  recent  years  he  has 
presented  pipe  organ  and  silent  screen 
programs  in  Bay  Area  theatres  such  as 
the  Orplieuiii  and  tlic  old  lux  theatres 
in  San  Francisco,  he  is  probably  best 
remembered  by  the  "middle  genera- 
tion* for  his  playing  of  "The  Perfect 
Song"  every  night  on  the  former  Amos 
and  Andy  radio  program. 

— IVf  argneritc  Zipse 


Propositions-  Cont. 


-  -^=^  -    Propositmn  19  ^=ir=r 

YES^Repeals  state  penalties  for 
planting,  possessing,  processing,  and 
transporting  marijuana  for  persons  over 
18, but  does  not  change  laws  that  ban 
things  like  driving  under  the  influence  of 
drugs. 


Proposition  20  /•     * 

YES  -Puts  control  of  coastline'^   - 
development  in  the  hands  of  state  and 
local  review  boards.  (Only  two  hundred 
miles  of  coast  is  currently  available  to 
the  public  because  of  construction.) 

Propositmn  21 

NO — Eliminates  bussing  as  a  tool  in 
school  desegregation,  leaving  no  effeCi^ 
five  means  for  correcting  the  racial  in- 
justice of  California's  school  districts. 

Proposition  22 

NO— Wipes  out  any  chances  the 
Farmworkers  may  have  to  organize 
against  unfair  treatment  by  the  growers 
who  sponsor  this  proposal. 

These  are  our  recommendations. 
The  decisions  are  up  to  you.  Don't  leave 
it  up  to  others     VOTE! 


Policewomen- Cont. 


Francisco  Police  Department)  perform 
the  same  duties  and  carry  the  same  re- 
sponsibility as  male  officers  on  the 
force.  They  patrol  the  campus,  issue  ci- 
tations, and  handle  radio  communica- 
tions and  various  desk  rcsponstbiHtics-" 
on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other  peace 
-officers  in  the  depart nrtefYtr 


-^~'  "WeVe  treated  just  the  same  as  tiie- 
other  officers,"  asserts  Deborah.  "We 
share  the  office  work  and  we  are  out  on 
campus  a  lot." 

To  date,  no  specific  problems  while 
on  duty  have  arisen  for  either  Barbara 
or  Deborah  because  of  their  sex.  "I  get  a 
few  comments"  states  Barbara;  but 
both  officers  find  that  student  reaction  is 
positive  on  the  whole. 

Chfef  Brennan  points  out  another 
aspect  of  the  role  of  women  officers  at 
City  College  that  may  be  nriinor,  bui  is  a 
newfound  asset  nonetheless:  "They're 
almost  ipvaluable  as  far  as  public  rela- 
tions go,  because  most  people  after  all 
just  can't  resist  a  pretty  smile." 

— Diane  Merlino 


Campus  Views 


by  C.  Csavossy 

QUESTION:  Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  Presidential  election 
and  why? 

t-      •*  y  JJ,  mm  ^--^rrr     Lynn  M illot ich—  Pre-School  Ed. 

Bl^^yw^^.^jfcl^^'*.  "^  I  have  a  feeling  that  Nixon  is  poing 

"    '    J^"^^'  -^^"^     to  win.  Majniy  because  the  majority  of 

the  people  are  middle  and  upper  class 
and  would  be  hesitant  to  vote  for  Mc- 
Govern because  there  are  a  lot  of  dis- 
crepancies in  what  he  says. 


Bill  OTJeUI— Gemiral  Education 

I  think  Nixon  is  going  to  win  be- 
cause of  the  state  the  country  is  in.  The 
people  with  the  wealth  don't  want  to 
give  it  up  so  they  keep  people  like  Re- 
agan and  Nixon  in, power.  The  "Silent 
Majority"  is  gullible  and  believe  the 
falsehoods  they  are  told. 


Sherry  Rodamor — (general  Education 

I  think  Nixon  will  win.  McGovern 
might  haVe  a  chance  but  Nixon  has  the 
powerful  people  on  his  side.  Most  peo- 
ple aren't  happy  with  Nixon  but  they 
will  choose  him  over  McGovern. 


Paid  Takamatsu— Art 

I  hope  McGovern  wins  but  not  be- 
cause I  like  him.  If  Nixon  wins,  it  will 
be  because  most  people  aren't  ready  for 
the  changes  that  are  necessary.  They  are 
too  conscious  about  monev. 


Linda  Castillion— General  Education 

I  (Tilnk  President  Nixon  will  be  re- 
elected. A  lot  of  people  have  lost  faith  in 
McGovern  because  he  doesn't  always 
stick  to  his  ideals.  I  really  don't  like 
Nixon  but  I  think  he'd  do  a  better  job 
than  McGovern. 


Dennis  CaHahan — Nursing 

I  think  Nixon  will  win-the election 


because  people  aren't  believing  the 
things  McGovern  is  saying.  Nixon  has 
all  the  big  business  and  money  behind 
him.  Nixon  also  has  a  very  sexy  daugh- 
ter. 
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GUARDSMAN  SPORTS  AND  NEWS 


Football: 


Rams  Best  Effort  Still^aot  EnoMgh 


It  was  excellent  lobtball  wcalhcc. 
and  the  Rams  seemed  to  have  been  up 
to  par  for  their  Bay  Area  rivals.  Merrilt 
College  of  Oakland,  in  an  exciting 
game. 

The  Rams  played  one  of  their  best 


eamcs  oi"  ihc  season  Frida\  in  theTTrsl 
home  contest  of  the  year,  but  lost  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  16  to  7,  in  a  game  that 
again  shi)itltl  have  been  won  by  ihe 
Rams. 

Merrilt  scored  first  with  6:50  left  in 
the  first  period  and  wvnt  on  to  pass  for  a 
2-point  conversion  to  lead  S  to  0.  Oak- 
land sv'ored  agam  in  that  same  period  to 
lake  a  16  to  0  lead,  but  couldn't  keep 
T44»€^Rams  Irom  taking  7  points  into  thcif 


locker  room  at  the  half  on  a  pass  from 
OB  (ireg  J  inline/  to  wide  receiver 
I  rank  By Fon,  with  1:11  left  in  the  half. 

The  second  half  was  scoreless  but 
just  as  exciting  as  the  first.  Except  for 
the  two  loucluU)wns  the  defense  g^^ve 
up.  tliey  played  as  well  as  any  defense  in 
— the  league,  intercepxing  two  passes 
one  by  hard-hitting  Stan  Bethea;and 
another  by  Williams  Wilder  who  nearly 
had  a  touchdown  as  he  ran  the  ball  back 
to  Merrill  s  20-yard  line. 

The  defenjU;  also  blocked  a  punt  at- 
tempt and  as  usual,  middle  linebacker 
John  Wells  "did  his  thing"  along  with 
W  illiam  Goode  and  Hornet  Lewing^. 
^    --  — Cecil  Horne 


Water-Polo: 


ilspinnjns  Fankmen  Take  Another  Dive 


if  there  were  any  bright  spots  in  the 
Rams  affair  with  Foothill  College,  you 
would  have  to  look  for  them  with  a  mi- 
croscope. Cily"s  water  polo  team  was 
drubbed  to  the  ground  in  a  2X-4  loSS  to 
the  swimming  OKvIs. 

The  only  scoring  came  from  Barcojo 
and  a  substitute.  Larry  titon. 

Bjefore  the  game.  Coach  Decker 
heard  via  the  "water  polo  grapevine" 
ihat  KiHHhill  had  one  of  the  best  teams 
lo  come  in'some  lime.  How  right  they 
were! 

The  Foothill  Owls  came  on  more 
like  sharks  as  they  routed  Ram  defend- 
ers As  easy  .is  the  R.mis  sel  up  for  the 
attack.  Foothill  scored  without  hesita- 
tion. Many  times  they  were  able  to 
.score  lr»>m  distances  no  more  than  three 
leet  from  ihe  Ram  goalie.  ^^^ 

Vhe  early  goings  showed  indications 
of  a  pre-me4ilated  "white-wash"  as 
>  oolhill  amassed  three  quick  goals  in 


less  ih.in  two  minutes 

C  oach  DeckefT^m  ^opes  of  keeping 
the  game  from  being  blown  Mide  open. 


substituted  "bench  warmers"  and  start- 
ers withoui  as  much  as  blinking  an  eve. 

Bui  il  was  to  no  avail.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter,  the  score  was  7-1. 
City's  only  score  came  by  the  way  of 
S«rwaika.  who  was  thrown  out  shortly 
after  for  a  major  foul. 

Though  they  were  outclassed  il  was 
discouraging  to  see  the  Rams  swim  half- 
hearldly.  The  Owls  just  outswam 
them.  All  defensive  tiictics  that  City 
could  muster  up  made  no  difference. 
Throughout  the  entire  game.  Foothill 
stored  not  only  when  they  wanted  but 
where  they  wanted  in  the  pool. 

As  Co-Coach  Bart-  Robatlo.  com- 
mented, "we're  losing  because  of  condi- 
tioning." 

TiSward  the  end  of  ihe  game,  the 
score  became  lop-sided,  with  the  final 
score  2K-4. 

The  Rams  again  received  sound  ef- 
forts from  Barrang*).  Demay  and  from 
new  goalie  Hikkoks.  who  blocked  some 
imp..rtani  passes.  _^^^„  (hang 


Richard  M.  Nixon 


l.inda  Jenneis- 


Joseph  ScliJriltz 


THK  OTHKR  MAJOR  (  ANDIDATES  -  Though  jiol  as  active  on  campus  as 
Ihe  Mc(;o\ern  campaiKn,  \  oung  \olers  for  Nixon  had  a  table  set  up  lo  dislrib- 
ule  lileralure.  The  (Guardsman  was  unable  lo  oblain  an  interview  with  Nixon 
slafTers  prior  lo  press  lirtie.  ^  oung  .Socialists  Alliance  brought  Socialist  Workers 
Party  candidate  l.inda  Jenness  lo  speak  at  CCSF  iSee  (Guardsman  issue  No.  4». 
Joseph  Sihmitz.  American  Party  Candidate,  had  no  campaigners  on  the  cam- 
pus. 


AfcGovern  of  Cow-Po/oce-Cont. 


and  wild  gesturing.  A  more  aggressive 
and  effective  fundraiser  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Brown  is  obviouslv  the 
black  man  to  watch  in  future  Democrat- 
ic pitlilical  circles.  He  has  the  charisma 
and  slagc  presence  of  a  Martin  l.ulher 
King.  M.Hcolm  \.  Rev.  Cecil  Williams 
or  a  B.B  King  all  in  one  animated,  en- 
-crgclic     yei  always  sincere     package 

"I  want  every  one  of  you  to  take  that 
money  our  of  your  pocket  and  wave  it  in 
Ihc  air!"  he  demanded  "Take  oul  some 
of  them  dead  presidents — none  of  lhat 
change— don't  insult  my  sensibtliiivs 
wflh  none  of  that  i  han^e'"  The  Cow 
Palace  almost  immediately  became  a 
foreil  ofwaving  ureen  hills. 
"Holdup" 

Brown  wasn't  finished  yet.  however: 
"I  wAit  eiery  one  of  you  politicians  here 
am  t^>«tapi-  tii  ](it c  me youiMiiiriL-i.:.^. 
he  proclaimed  "If  you  want  lo  sil 
up  here  with  (>eorge.  it\  gonna  <  "\i  \a' 
Sherriff  Hongisto  /.  .give  me  twenty  dol- 
lars! Ma>or  Mioto 
Mlars!.!  " 


Interestingly  enough,  aside  from 
Nixon's  Alioio's  was  the  only  name  to 
draw  "boos"  all  evening  (mingled  with 
applause  and  cheers  for  Browns  ons- 
tage "holdup  "  of  |he  local  polilicos). 
while  lioAfisto  and'his  lovely  female 
companion  probably  got  the  wildest 
cheers  of  all. 

Notified  of  Mcdovern's  imminent 
arrival.  Brt)wn  left  the  stage  with  the 
warning  "I  need  $25,000  lo)>«i  for  this 
rally;  and  if  I  didn't  gel  it  I'm  gonna  be 
back'" 

"Orgasmic  Release" 

By  this  tirne  the  crowd  was  fully 
primed  and  th'e'suspense  was  gelling 
unbearable.  As  McGovern  finally  en- 
tered with  his  wife  and  Secret  Service 
escort,  and  began  movjng  towards  the 
stage,  the  prolonged  hvstencal  outburst 
— *it  diBiinnii  i.mmitd  >iw  idwnvi 


.give  me  twenty     1 


release  Of  pcni-up  tension. 

looking  exh.uiNied.  but  buoved  b\ 
ihe  reception,  the  candidate  thanked 
Willie  Brown  and  the  hundreds  of  high- 
school  and  college  volunteers  who  made 


Sports  Editorigrfr 


49'ers  S/og  "Quarterback  Blues 


n 


Well,  to  nobody's  surprise,  Ihe  great  bubble  has  popped!  The  49ers  bid  for  anoth- 
er crack  at  the  Super  Bowl  or  even  chances  at  the  Western  Division  title  will  depend 
on  the  quarterbacking  of  Steve  Spurrier. 

Regular  QB  John  Brodie  is  oul  from  1  to  3  weeks  or  till  who-knows-when,  thanks 
lo  an  ill-placed  tackle.  Once  again  Ihe  49ers  will  have  to  make  do  with  what  thev 
have. 

But  unlike  the  replacement  of  a  running  back  or  a  weak-kneed  tackle,  the  re- 
placement of  the  team  leader  is  as  controversial  as  Spurrier's  capabilities. 

That  the  49ers  are  now  in  third  posting  with  a  2-3  record  ooesn't  mean  they're 
"throwing  in  the  towel."  Coach  Nolan,  Cor  one,  isn\  worried.  As  he  puts  it,  "iVavt 
confidence  lhat  Steve  will  do  the  job." 

Although  a  former  Heisman  Trophy  winner.  Spurrier  has  been  put  under  themi- 
croscope  by  the  press  and  dissected  withoui  remorse.  Reputed  by  Bay  Area  sports 
pages  as  the  "gimpy-armed"  one,  he  hasn't  drawn  much  favor  as  the  heir  to  the 
quarterback  slot.  Maybe  that's  why  there's  a  Joe  Reed? 

But  Ihe  lime  for  speciilatins  is  now  gone  and  il  may  or  may  not  benern  Spurrier. 
—  for  starters,  it  givesrSpurrier  Iheehimeelo  finally  prove  his  worth.  If  he  docs  ghr 
a  good  performance  on  Ihe  field,  il  will  solidify  his  existence  on  Ihe  club.  But  if  he 
substantiates  his  critics'  thoughts,  Ihe  49ers  might  as  well  bring  in  Joe  Reed. 

Though  shown  to  be  winners,  the  49ers  haven't  really  shown  Ihe  quality  invested 
in  past  years — consistency. 

After  two  years  and  a  professed  "we  got  it  together"  by  49er  coaching  personnel, 
the  real  49er  situation  made  itself  evident  in  their  thiul  loss  of  the  MiS^  season.  Skep- 
ticism resulting  from  those  "proven  years"  was  overtly  displayed  as  die-^ard  fans 
booed  in  the  rain  at  Candlestick  park. 

As  the  saying  goes  "when  you  run  into  one  problem,  you  might  as  well  get  all  of 
them."  To  everyone's  disbelief  the  heralded  defensive  end  Cedrick  Hardman  was 
demoted  as  team-mate;  Bill  Belk  taking  over  his  spot. 

Hardman.  one  of  the  better  defensive  linemen  to  come  around  in  some  time,  did 
not  whimper  at  the  decision.  In.stead  he  attributed  it  to  his  awn  bad  play  . 

When  one  looLs  at  the  man  who  was  lo  be  part  of  Ihe  "championship  years"  for 
the  49ers  but  was  replaced,  one  wonders  what  is  going  on  in  49er-ville. 

With  an  offense  that  has  been  geared  to  Ihe  bullet -passing  of  John  Brodie  for  two 
years  (then  the  next  week  told  lo  adjust  to  a  Joe  Kapp  style  play )  it's  almost  a  certain 
omen  for  disaster. 

Throughout  the  winning  years  Coach  Nolan  has  told  the  press  that  Ihe  49ers  can 
V.  in  wjlh^aurrier.  That  promise  will  be  put  lo  Ihe  crili.cal  test  in  Ihe  next  three  _^ 
weeks.Hiis  ls  Ihe  lime  lhat  will  "make  it  or  break  it"  for  the  49ers  this  year. 

— Lester  Chang 


Abortion  Controversy  Heightens^ 
"Off  our  Knees  Jnto  the  Street" 


*»Off  ©w  fcnee*,  on  oitrTeet^  out  of        dechires^ Trersetf^liisllicT.  ^ith  medical 


the  rally  possible;  then  launched  into  an 
emotional  condemnation  of  Nixon's 
continuing  "slaughter  "  of  Vietnamese 
people.  (.After  seeing  McCiovern  speak, 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  anyone  lo 
doubt  his  sincerity  whether  they  agree 
with  his  policies  or  not.) 

Nixon 

As  in  his  half-hour  TV  speech  the 
preceding  Tuesday  night,  he  made  liber- 
al use  of  Niyon's  own  Vietnam  state- 
ments, such  as: 

"Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for 
four  years  and  could  nol  produce  peace 
should  not  be  given  another  chance."— 


Oct.  8,  1968. 

"Once  the  enemy  recognizes  that  il  is 
not  going  to  win  its  objective  by  waiting 
us  out,  then  the  enemy  will  negotiate  and 
we  will  end  this  ^»t  before  ike  end  of 
/V70  — Sept.  26,  1970. 

More  vintage  Nixon,  following  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia:  "The  decision  I 
have  announced  tonight  means  lhat  we 
finally  have  in  sight  the  jusi  peace  we  are 
seeking.''- Apr.  21,  1970.  "This  action 
will  shorten  the  war."— May  8,  1970. 
"Honor" 

In  respt)nse  to  Nixon's  statements. 
McGovern  continued  amidst  applause 
and  cheers:  "We  remain  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  now  told,  to  preserve  our  honor.  But 
how  can  there  be  honor  in  persisting  in  a 
mistake'  What  is  intiv  honorable  Is  lo 
slop  compounding  that  mistake  and  start 
binding  up  the  wounds  it  has  created!" 

"How  can  there  be  honor  in  desirov- 
ing  a  nation  in  order  to  save  it?  What  'is 
truly  honorahlv  is  to  finally  bring  peace 

ipcnpit  wholiave  known  onty  a  gen- 
eration of  war." 

"And  perhaps  that  is  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  of  all  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  myself.  For  while  he  says 
there  will  be  no  peace  without  honor  for 


America,  I  say  there  can  be  no  honor  for 
America  until  there  Ls  peace!" 
Mailer 

In  person  George  McGovern  s  ho- 
nesty is  convincing.  The  emotions  he 
expresses  whether  outrage.  comp.iN- 
sioft  for  human  suffering,  or  even  love  oi 
country  seem  almost  emharrassinvh 
sincere. 

While  covering  the  Democratic 
Convention  for  Life  Magazine.  Norm:in 
Mailer  said  ofhim:  ".  .  .itoccuredio 
me  lhat  if  I  had  stood  next  to  many  poli- 
ticians over  the  years.  I  had  nol  ever  be- 
fore had  such  a  splendid  sense  that  I  was 
standing  near  a  man  who  hadabeiUi- 


whkrh  could  conceivably  be  full  of  love- 
something  awfully  nice  came  off  Mc- 
Govern ..."„„,.„ 
"Pavlov  lan 

McGovern's  apparent  iramincni 
defeat  -if  we  are  lo  believe  the  poH^ 
could  indicate  a  large-seal  nalionil 
shift  to  the  polltically-conservainc  . 
"right".  On  the  other  hand  il  may  mere- 
ly mean  that  .America,  long  "condi- 
tioned" by  overexposure  to  rtiass  media.  • 
is  ever  more  vulnerable  to  slick  public 
relatioits/adventeing-style      "molding 
of  public  opinion  (as  practiced  so  ingen- 
iously by  the  vast  Nixon  apparatus) 

in  the  latter  case  we  may  be  witnos- 
ing  once  again  the  "selling"  of  a  Proi- 
deiTt:  and  the  .American  people,  wonder- 
ful consumers  that  we  are.  are  lu^l 
"buying",  as  usual.  (Perhaps  we  should 
all  start  paying  more  attention  lo  people 
like  Marshall  McLuhan  and  V.iiue 
Packard     obviously  Mxon  is!> 

hither  way     shift  lo  the  right  or  , 

Pavlovi.in    /^.tn.l.t;.>„...g    ■■■     M.Yi.uiTH 


the  kitchen  and  into  the  street,"  is  a  slo- 
gan of  the  feminist  movement. 

In  the  street  was  where  women  from 
all  over  California  were  on  Saturday, 
October  28  at  the  climax  of  the  North- 
ern California  Tribunal  on  Abortion. 
Contraception  and  Forced  Sterilization 
held  at  U.C.  Berkeley. 

The  march  to  Berkeley  City  Hall 
ended  two  days  of  testimony,  both  per- 
sonal and  professional,  on  the  efTects  of 
restrictive  abortion  and  contraceptive 
laws.  Findings  of  the  Tribunal  included: 

"The  psychological  examination 
necessary  to  obtain  a  legal  abortion  b 
often  humiliating  and  traumatizing." 

"Legal  complications  often  dela7~ 
legal  abortions  past  the  twelfth  week  of 
pregnancy,  after  which  the  simplest,  saf- 
est procedures  ar^  no  longer  possible." 
(A  death  was  reported  due  to  this  delay.) 

"The  requirement  that  abortions  be 

done  only  in  accredited  hospitals  raises 
prkes  beyond  many  womens'  means." 

"In  illegal  abortions,  women  are  fre- 
quently crippled  and  sterilized  by  infec- 
tion due  to  unsterile  instruments  and 
procedures." 

"Most  legal  abortions  are  performed 
under  the   'insanity'  clause  (the  woman 


records  becoming  increasingly  public, 
this  can  terminate  the  career  plans  of 
many  women." 

"Unwanted  children  lend  to  have  se- 
rious psychological  problems.  Their 
treatment  or  incarceration  is  a  financial 
drain  on  society." 

"Seventy-five  percent  of  all  deaths 
from  illegal  abortions  are  among  non- 
while  women." 

A"  list  of  charges  against  the  Stated 
California,  the  California  Legislajure, 
and  Governor  Ronald-  Reagan  was 
drawn  .up;  and  the  people  moved  into 
the  street.  They  were  joined  by  sympa- 
,  Ihetic  bystanders  along  the  route,  so 
'that  an  estimated  300  to  400  people 
crowded  the  steps  of  Berkeley  City  Hall. 

Among  the  charges' read  by  Carole 
Seidman  at  the  top  of  the  steps  were: 

"The  California  Abortion  law  forces 


women  to  become  criminals  by  denying 
them  legal  abortion." 

"Governor  Reagan  is  responsible 
for  denying  women  under  18  the  right  to 
protect  themselves  from  unwanted  preg- 
nancy." 

"The  State  of  California  magnifies 
racist  oppression  suffered  by  Black. 
Asian  and  Chicano  women  by  denying 


FEMINISTS  MARCH  -  to  protest  "unconstitutional"  California  abortion  laws. 
(More  abortion  news  on  page  4) 


them  control  of  their  reproductive 
•  lives."  -  ,    . 

"Women  are  sterilized  against  their 
will  and  there  is  danger  that  legisblion 
will  formalize  this  and  make  il  more 
widespread." 

"California  legislation  forces  wom- 
en to  degrade,  humiliate  and  incrimi- 
nate themselves  by  declaring  themselves 
mentally  ill." 


^ 


"All  abortion  laws  arc  unconstitu- 
tional." 

Over  60  letters  were  mailed  to  Cdli- 
fomia  stale  and  federal  legislators  invit- 
ing them  to  attend  the  Tribunal.  Only- 
16  were  answered.  Some  legislators 
were  sympathetic  and  wanted  more  in- 
formation, but  not  one  attended  the 
Tribunal. 

«  — Elen  Nettelbeck 
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Financial  Aids  *--^- 
Whafs  Gain'  On? 

For  some  students  at  Chy-College. 
the  on-campus  Financial  Aids  Depart- 
ment has  often  been  a  mounting  source 
of  frustration  in  the  students'  attempt  to 
find  someway  of  remaining  at  school 
with  limited  financial  capabilities. 

Briefly,  the  function  of  Financial 
Aids  is  lo  assist  the  needy  student  by 
means  of  grants,  work  study  programs, 
or  loans.  As  simple  as  these  procedures 
might  appear,  the  task  of  processing, 
interviewing,  and  finally  getting  the 
desperately  needed  money  to  the  stu- 
dent is  quite  a  time  consuming  excercise 
indeed. 

The  Financial  Aids  Department  at 
City  College  is  headed  by  Ms.  Juanita 


Pascual,  a  professional  counselor.  Ms. 
Pascual  took  over  the  position  in  mid- 
August  and  has  dealt  admirably  with 
the  pressing  obligations  of  her  position. 
Students  who  are  unaware  of  what 
exactly  goes  on  in  Financial  Aids  have 
chatged  the  department  with  being 
qyerly  sluggish  in  thedi.sciiargeQf  its 
duties. 


NEW  ACQUISITIONS  -  (left)  Sculptor  Bill  Wareham  with  Wymoing  Coup, 
(right)  Peter  Vandenberge's  untitled  ceramic  mural  in  Clous  Hall  library. 

CCSF  Gains  Lawn  Sculpture, Library  Mural 


A  metal  sculpture  and  a  multi-hued 
ceramic  mural,  unique  in  the  physical 


mediums  employed  yet  strikingly  simi- 
lar in  their  source  of  inspiration,  were 
recently-installed  on  campus. 

Wyoming.  Co«/j^  an— a+uminum 
structure  created  by  Bill  Wareham. 


rests  on  the  left  side  of  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Science  Building,  while  P«t>r 


Vandenberge's  untitled  clay  mural 
hangs  on  the  south  wall  of  the  library  in 
Cloud  Hall. 

(continued  on  page  4) 


Student  Council: 

Feud  Over  Member  Eligibility  Urags  On 


New  Campus  Planned 

San  Francisco's  Community  Col- 
lege District  recently  entered  initial 
planning  stages  for  a  project  lhat  should 
materialize  as  the  city's  first  community 
education  building  for  1975.  The  struc-  . 
lure  will  stand  seven  stories  high  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Mission 
Streets,  with  the  estimated  cost  set  at 
$3.9  million  for  the  building  itself  and 
an  additional  $250  thousand  for  the 
land. 

The  Verba  Buena  Community  Edu- 
cation Building  will  support  three  dis- 
tinct teaching  formats  upon  completion. 
Approximately  one-haffof  the  structure 
will  be  occupied  by  extensions  and  new 
additions  to  current  City  College  busi- 
ness courses,  specifically  scheduled  from 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  for  the  people  who  at- 
tend school  and  work  in  the  downtown 
area 


defeat  November  7  will  be  cause  indeed  t| 
forsome  grave  doubts  about  the  lulure 
of  our  nation,  and  the  world,  no  matter 
how  many  pieces  of  paper  Richard  Ni^ 
on  signs  or  doesn't  sign.  . 

—Paul  SnodgrA*>  I 


JUANITA  PASCUAL 
"For  the  first'  time  since  Financial 
Aids  began,  students  are  gelling  their 
chacks  dufing   the  »>gcoHd   week  of 


school,"  she  conveyed,  "but  the  lav^  are 
continually  being  changed,  and  process- 
ing is  lengthened  to  four  or  six  weeks." 

(continued  on  page  4) 


-The  issue  of  ineligible  Student 
Council  membets  was  revived  last  week 
by  newly-appointed  councilman  Bill 
Lang. 

In  Wednesday's  meeting  Lang  sub- 
mitted a  motion  to  establish  a  commit- 
tee of  three  council  members  and  three 
"students-at-large"  for  the  purpose  of 
investi^ing  grade  point  averages  and 
unit  couVs  of  challenged  representa- 
tives. 

Unlike  a  similar  motion  offered  last 
month,  this  one  was  approved  by  the 
council,  6-2. 


Under  the  new  legislation,  the  three 
studcnl«-at -large  will  represent  the  op- 
ponents of  the  present  governing  body 
while  the  three  council  members  will  be 
those  who  have  urged  dismissal  of  all 


challenges. 

Within  two  weeks,  the  committee 
should  present  a  report  to  the  Student 
Review  Board  for  a  final  decision. 

The  Student  Review  Board  is  com- 
prised of  six  students  and  three  faculty 
members  who  provide  evaluations  of 
current  or  prospective  college  officials. 

The  greatest  problem  the  investiga- 
tion committee  faces  is  one  of  gaining 
access  to  acadiemic  records  of  chal- 
lenged   councilmen   whirh     by    law     a^^ 


confidential. 

The  stumbling  block  could  be  over- 
come by  cooperation  with  the  Dean  of 
Students,  Ralph  Hillsman,  or  through 
legal  action. 


The  remainder  of  the  center  will  be 
utilized  by  the  second  division  of  the 
Community  College  District,  Adult 
Education  and  Occupation  programs, 
and  a  small  portion  ofspacewill.be 
rented  to  California  State  University  at 
San  Francisco  for  specific  extension 
courses.  The  adult  courses  are  also  de- 
signed for  the  business  community  and 
residents  in  the  downtown  area  stir- 
rounding  the  Verba  Buena  building. 
The  main  student  influx  is  expected  lo 
come  from  the  Chinese  and  Phillipino 
populations. 

Because  of  the  unique  threeford 
teaching  format,  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
person  to  attend  the  complex  without 
having  received  a  high  school  diploma 
or  speaking  English,  and  go  on  to  the 
University  to  receive  a  degree. 

Construction  of  the  college  exten- 
sion will  not  begin  for  at  least  another 
year.  Vic  Graff,  the  Associate  Director 
of  Facilities  and  Planning  Commission 


for  the  Cuiiiiiiuiiiiy  C'uHt:ge  District,  ' 
expressed  the  reasoning  behind  estab-^., 
lishing  community  education  buildings. 
"We  feel  that  we're  not  reaching  out 
adequately  into  the  community .  • 

—Diane  M.  rlino 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  CLUB  —  Adrian  Baretto,  President  (Peru); 
Jose  Lopez,  Vice  President  (Argentina);  Monica  Sung,  Secretary  (Mainland  Cbina- 
Shanghail;  and  Khanh  LeCong,  Treasurer  ( South  VietOMlk—^^ : \ 

International  Club  Plans  Colorful 
Gourmet  Dinner,  Music,  folk-Dancing 


Bucnas  DiasI  Bonjourl  Chow  Un! 
Hello!  Any  of  tliese  greetings  may  be 
heard  emanating  from  C258  twice  a 
month  as  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Club  meet  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesday  at  I  I  am.  At 
present  they  are  preparing  for  their 
annual  Fall  International  Dinner  and 
floorshow. 

One  of  the  oldest  clubs  on  campus, 
the  IRC  has  an  active  membership  of 
approJiimately  50  people  who  meet  re- 
gularly each  month  in  ah  exchangeof 
cultural  and  social  activities.  Foreign 
.Student  Adviser.4>f.-*oseph  Jacobsen. 
has  been  sponsor  for  the  club  since  its 
inception  in  1954. 

San  Francisco  High,Schools  have 
benefited  from  the  talents  of  the  club 
members  who  have  visited  the  schools  in 
their  native  dress  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
mote cultural  understanding  and  good 
will.  Organizations  like  the.Crippled 
Children  and  others  have  also  benefit- 
ed from  the  volunteer  performances  of 
the  IRC  members. 


fcmhiisiasm,  a  /est  for  joyfulliving, 
and  an  interest  in  peoples  from  all  cor- 
ners of  ihe  earth  illuminate  the  exuber- 
ant faces  of  the  new  officers  of  the  I RC 
as  they  explain  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  their  organization. 

"We  wouldjike  'visitor^.'  to  atte^ 
our  meetings,  to  become  members  of 
our  club."  says  Adrian  Bareta  from 
Peru„Vice  President  of  the  club.  "Ever- 
yone is  welcome,  including  native-born 
Americans."  he  adds  with  candor. 

With  the  help  of  the  H  &  R' Ja- 
panese chib.  the  Statler  Wing  dining 
room  will  be  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  and 
excitement  ot  Thursday.  November  30. 
as  club  memoers  from  a  variety  of  na- 
tions present  their  annual  International 
,  Dinner  with  gourmet  food  from  all  over 
the  world.  Entertainment  in  folkloric 
dances  and  music  will  follow  the  dinner 
in  the  Student.  Union  Building,  with  a 
live  dance  band  for  guests  to  trip  the 
light  fantastic  after  the  show. 

Everyone  is  welcome  faculty,  stu- 
dents, friends! 


lecture  Series: 

To  Inform  or  To  Win  Votes  Is  The  Question 


William  Kantor.  who  recently  spoke 

To  CTty  College  students  as  part  of  the 
concert -lecture  scries,  is  a  man  with  an 
interesting  hobby.  Kantor,  who  is  a 
broker  by  trade,  collects  films  of  TV 
political  commercials.  The  topic  of 
Kanlor's  talk  was  "Classic  TV  Political 
Commercials." 

There  are  two  types  of 'political 
commercials.  One  type  is  paid  for  by  the 
candidate,  and  ihc  other  is  free  time  of- 
fered b\  the  station.  The  purpose  of 
these  commercials  is  to  inform  the 
voters  and  to  "win  votes." 

Kantor  talkccTabout  the  different 
production  techniques  for  TV  commfr- 
cials.  One  is  the  formal  statement  where 
-fhf  «'nnttid;itc  prcparci.  the  >ip«ctfh.  An — 


,^  other  type  shows  the  candidate  in  an 

open  field  or  in  a  relaxed  state.  The 

"question   and  answer."  where  people 

ask  a  question  of  the  candidate,  is  an- 

».  olherl.tcchnique.  Eisenhower  used  this 

Broodcasting  Careers:  — 


type  in -1952.  Unrehearsed  dialogue 
between  the  candidate  and  voters  is  also 
used.  McGovern  favored  this  type  in  the 
recent  election.  


In  1960.  TV  proved  to  be  the  "differ- 
ence between  victory  and  dcfeit"  for 
John  Kennedy  over  Richard  Nixon. 
(Kennedy  won  by  a  very  slim  margin.) 
Man>  people  fell  that  in  the  l_960de- 
bates  on.TV.  Kennedy  came  across  to 
the  viewers  much  better  than  Nixon. 

During  this  same  ^-ampaign  Nixon 
commercials  highlight  his  running 
mates.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  experi- 
ence in  foreign  affairs  as  the  United 
Stales  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  In  this 
last  campaign  there  were  few  commer- 
tfialti  on  th<t  Vica  Prasidentiul  cundi- 


dales. 

Mr.  Kantor  concluded  by  stating 
that  TV  is  one  of  the  most  "dynamic 
means  for  promoting  a  service  or^irod- 
uct." 


Radio  is  "Where  It's  At!" 


Last  week  Dave  McElhaiion,  an- 
chorman from  6-10  an  on  the  all-news 
San  Francisco  radio  station  KCBS.  told 
City  College  broadcasting  students 
about  beginning  fobs  in  radiobroad- 
casting. 

"The  first  job  most  people  get  in  a 
large  radio  stalion  is  "desk  assistant.' 
JThis  is  simthir  to  a  copy  boy  in  a  news- 
paper office.  The  assistant's  job  is  lo 
sijpply  coffee  and  food  for  the  bus> 
broadcasters.  Although  not  glamorous 
it  allows  the  beginner  to  learn  tlje  inner 
workings  of  the  radio  siaTToh.  If  he 


kiifSi  ni*.  6Ki^  arid  ears  ofSen  he  might. 
learn  of  openings  m  other  depart- 
ments." stated  McElhatton. 

"Next  step  is  tape  editor.  When  a 
field  reporter  brings  in  a  tape,  it  is  the 
tape  editor's  responsibility  to  cut  out  all 


unnecessary  parts  of  the  tape,  leaving  in 
the  most  ijTiportant  statements.  The 
tape  then  goes  lo  the  editor  who  listens 
to  it  and  decides  if  it  is  worth  broadcast- 
ing on  the  air.  "  ~ 

McElhatton  himself  started  out  as  a 
stock  bov .  He  mentioned  that  he  was  "a 
super  ditto  machine  man."  That  job 
lasted  eleven  months.  From  this  he  was 
promoted  lo  record  librarian,  then  a 
■"relief""  announcer  giving  station 
breaks. 

McElhatton  concluded  by  saving 
that  there  are  jobs  available  in  radio 


broadcasting  because  more  people  arc 
interested  in  working  in  TV  than  in  ra^ 
dio.  For  anvorie  interested  in  radio 
broadcasting;  HcElhatton  advises  stu- 
dents to  "get  in  at  any  level  you  can. 
and  work  your  way  up." 


fJuTiil 


"Melting  Pot"  Keeps  Boiling  Over 


Controversy  is  steaming  down  The 
Guardsman's  back.  Following  the  edi- 
torial " Melting  Pol"  Brews  Di.scontent. 
four  members  of  various  fraternities 
told  of  their  disapproval  of  being  classi- 
"ilid'as^'sxxualorientatldhpoups." 
,  One  member  said,  "We  do  not  OJ-- 
ientate  sfx  at  our  meetings.l^either  are 
we  "strictly  social  organizations.'  " 

A  fraternity  member  of  Beta  Tau 
suid  that  the  organization  gets  inv^olved 
in  the  community  by  putting  on  Christ- 
mas shows  for  hospitals  and  holds  blood 
drives  on  campus. 

The  main  arg'unient  is  the  disap- 
proval of  being  classified  as  a  "sexual 
orientation  group."  Another  Beta  Tau 
member  claimed  thai  "we  would  even 
let  a  girl  join!  Anyone  can  join  the  fra- 
ternity who  is  a  student  here."  Members' 
\lso  claimed  that  there  are  some  gay 
students  in  the  fraternity. 

-  "■Ei6<*5ver.  contradictions  overpow- 
ered the  conversation. 'Beta  Tau  presi- 
dent. Randy  Cherniss,  claimed  that  stu- 
dents petitioning  to  join  the  fraternity 
are  "voted  in  by  active  members.'  With 
this,  one  can  assume  that  if  a  student 
isn't  wanted  by  fraternity  members,  he 
won't  be  voted  in.  Also,  how  can  a 
woman  join  a  fraternity,  or  "brother- 
hood." as  the  word  is  translated"? 

Sororities  are  found  on  campiiiior 
women.  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
connote  differences  in  the  KX  of  mem- 
bers. Would  one  expect  to  find  men  in  a 
sorority,  or  sisterhooH? 

Water  began  boiling  over  wit|i  the 
paragraph  on  the  attitudes  expriwsed  by 
frater'nities  towards  members  of  tKe 
Free  Gay  Student  Associaxion.  \ 


the  fraternities  claim  "no  official 
stand  on  gay  studertts."  However, 
"there  are  people  in  the  fraternities  that 
don't  dig  gays."  Who's  to  say  that  this 
view  does  not  prevail'.' 

tIc  frr  a^  hot  confrontation^ 
Student  Union  Building,  Cheniss  laugh- 
ingly told  another  fraternity  member, 
"Sure  I'll  go  down  to  Polk  St.  and  has- 
sle some  queers,  not  as  a  club  member 
but  as  an  indi-vidual!"  Where  does  the 
responsibility  as  a  club  member,  not  to 
mention  president,  end  and  the  respon- 
sibility as  an  "individual"  begin? 

One  wonders  just  wRat  the  fraterni- 
ties are  all  about.  This  reporter  offered 
equal  time  for  the  fraternities.  An  offer 
to  come  to  one  of  their  meetings  and 
re/5ort  on  their  activities  was  made  b\ 
The  Guardsman.  "You  can't  do  thai. 
Only  club  members  are  allowed  lo  come 
to  meetings,"  stated. Beta  Tau  member 
Bob  Eustace. 

Bill  Nolan,  an^nactivc  menriher  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Delta  stated  that  "'you  can 
come  to  'Greek  Council'  in  the  Student 
Union  Bitildirrg." 

What  is  'Greek  Council"?  Over  the 
phone  Dean  of  Student  Activities,  Ves- 
ter  Flanegan  stated,  "Greek  Council  is 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  dif- 
ferent campus  fraternities  and  sororities 
to  plan  various  activities  such  as 
Thanksgiving  dinners  for  needy  families  _ 

It    still    sterns    that    one    really 
"wouldn't  find  out  much  about  the  fra- 
ternities and  just  what  they're  all  about 
by  attending  a  Greek  Council  meeting. 
What  is  it  like  to  be  in  a  fraternity? 
«        — Spencer  Nutting 
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-Jazz  at  Keystone  Kornersr 


Benson  Group  Pleasant  Surprise 
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Campus  Views 


by  C.  Csavossy 

QUESTION:  Wtiy  don't  you  take  part  in  Student  Govern 
ment?  \ 


'^ 


Joe  Artman — Inhalation  Therapy 

I  have  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  established  student 
government.  I  just  don't  think  that  they  can  serve  any 
valid  function  in  determining  student  policies. 


katherinePlatts — General  Edocatio*- 


I'm  loo  busy  with  outside  activities  that  I  just  don't 
have  the  time  to  get  involved.  Most  people  though  feel  it's 
being  taken  care  of  by  someone  else,  so  they  don't  get 
involved. 


Mike  Moore— "Litln^;" 

Probably  bec^ause  the  teelmg  of  responsibility  is  dis- 
tributed  over  a  large  number  of  people.  Most  people 
aren't  politically  interested  until  the  problem  hits  them 
personally. 


Kay  Sharkes— General  Education^    . 

I  just  don't  have  the  t,i me  for  it.  It's  so  discouraging 
that  so  few  people  take  part.  I  never  felt  that  student 
government  affected  mc  directly.  I  would  probably  par- 
ticipate in  some  way  if  I  had  the  time. 


lom  Butcher— Eiberai  Arts 

I  listened  lo  some  of  the  council's  meetings  last  se- 
mester but  thought  it  was  a  bunch  of  bull.  The  members 
would  argue  over  trivial  matters  and  would  'levergct 
things  done. 


Betty  Eelder— Businevs  .^ 

I  dun 'I  tart:  about  ll.  f'l  doesri  t  seem  to  contribute 
(nuoh.to  the  school.  I've  never  been  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  it. 


Discovering  a  free-swinging  sound 
excursion  in  music  is  to  find  the  refresh- 
ing George  Benson  Quartet. 

In  the  past  two  weeks  they  interest- 
-ed,  excited,  amazed  and  swayed  ever- 
yone who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  at  Keystone  Korner. 

With  more-than-adequate  organist 
Lonnie  Smith  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Lonnie  Liston  Smith  Jr.);  saxist  Dave 
Hubbard;  and  drummer  An  Gore,  the 
group  ranged  in  sound  from  modern  to 
"standard." 

Surprising  everyone  (except  himself) 
,  Benson  broke  out  in  song.  "Tunes  jnas- 
terfuHy  sung  by  the  surprising  guitarist 
were  "Make  It  With  You"  and  "You've 
Got  A  Friend."  By  the  timeeveryone 
had  soloed  on  the  latter,  the  song  had 
been  taken  apart  and  redressed  com- 
pletely. 

^  The  always  poised  Benson  blew  more 
than  a  few  minds  with  his  fantastic  gui- 
tar solos.  Although  he  remained  "light  to 
the  touch"  he  was  powerful  enough  to 
draw  undivided  attention  and  respected 
applause  from  an  audience  completely 
.absorbed  in  his  music.  Many  times  while 
soloing  it  seemed  that  he'd  picked  the 
highest  note  on  his  guitar,  but  like  a  true 
professional  he  always  found  still  a  high- 
er one. 


Adding  spice  to  the  quartet  was 
guest  artist  and  local  tenorman  Clar- 
ence Wheeler,  leader  of  the  Enforcers 
Band.  Combining  tenor  saxes,  Wheeler 
andTlubbard  did  a  splendid  versFon  dP 
"Let's  Talk  About  It."  Not  since  John-' 
ny  Griffin  and  Lockjaw  Davis  have  two 
tenormen  so  moved  an  atidienee  as  did 
Hubbard  and  Wheeler. 

The  Benson  Quartet  moves  freely 
and  is  surely  a  band  that's  here  to  stay; 
although  they  haven't  exactly  become  a 
"household  word"  yet.  But  with  the 
warmth  and  expression  that  comes  out 
of  their  music,  rest  assured  that  the 
George  Benson  Quartet  will  be  around 
for  some  time:  for  they're  truly  saying 
something. 

— Andy  Maker 


Coming  to  Keystone  Korner  in  S.F.: 

Nov.  7-12— Michael  White 

Quartet/ Hampton  Hawes 

Nov.  13 — Art  Lande 

No*.  14— Rest  &  Snooze  • 

Nov.     15-19— Jimmy     Witherspoon 

w/The  Robben  Ford  Band 

Nov.  20-26— Rahsaan  Roland  Kirk 

Nov.  28-I)ec.  3— Rahsaan  Roland  Kirk 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


Films  and  TV 

The  Chinese  film  "Shihshle,"  spon- 
sored by  the  C  hinese  Culture  Club,  will 
be  shown  on  Thursday,  November  16, 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  in  VI  IS  and  7: 
30-9:30  pjn.  in  ElOl.  The  film  shows 
some  beautiful  scenery  and  tremendous 

batfle  scenes. 

•  *  * 

The  German  film  "Der  Untertan" 
will  be  shown  as  part  of  the  CCSF  fall 
film  festival  on  November  7  in  E-IOl  at 
1 1  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  film  is  based  on  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Heinrich  Mann.  "Der 
Untertan"  concerns  the  character 
change  of  a  man  who  at  first  submits  to 
authority,  but  later  develops  into  a  full- 
fledged  tyrant. 

The  film  was  directed  by  Wolfgang 
Staudle  one  of  Germany's  leading  post- 
war directors. 

*  •  • 

The  Cinema  Workshop  will  show  the 
much  criticized  TV  film  "The  Selling  Of 
The  Pentagon"  on  Tuesday,  November 
14,  at  8  JO  p.m.  in  their  studio  located  on 
the  third  floor  at  2K00  Mariposa  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Discussions  of  technique  and  meth- 
ods of  film-making  will  follow  the 
screening. 


DANCE 

There  will  be  a  dance  concert  at  City 
College's  Little  Theater  on  Noyember  8 
and  10,  at  8  p.m.  Admission  is  $1.00. 

The  concert,  which  features  Modem. 
Folk,  Ballet  and  Afro-Asian  dance  and 
lap.  will  also  be  held  November  9  during 
the  college  hour  from  1 1  a.m.  lo  12  noon 
at  the  Little  Theater.  This  performance 
is  free. 


"The  Splendors  oT  Versailles,"  a  vis- 

ual  musical  recreation  of  the  opulence  of 
the  court  of  Louis  \IV.  is  offered  on 
KQED  Channel  9,  Thursday,  November 
9,  at  9  p.m. 

This  is  a  series  from  the^tnte'rna- 
tional  Performance"  which  presented 
the  comic  operatia  "Les  Brigands"  on 
Thursday,  Not  ember  2. 


CCSF  DANCERS 
Little  Theater. 


to  perform  in 


Health  Clinic , 

Starting  Wednesday,  Nov.  8,  a  spe- 
cial weekly  clinic  for  women  will  be 
provided  on  campus.  Services  will  in- 
clude venereal  disease  screening,  brea.st 
and  cervical  cancer  screening,  and  fami- 
ly planning  or  contraceptive  education 
and  supplies.  It  will  be  a  'Satellite"  clin- 
-ic  oCthc  Department  af  Public  Health, 


so  all  seniccs  are  free. 

The  clinic  is  designed  especially  for 
students.  Those  interested  in  further  in- 
formation should  come  lo  SI9(I  lo  see  a 
nurse  and  lo  make  an  appointment. 
These  services  are  confidential,  but  stu- 
dents under  18  must  have  parental  con- 
sent. Student  Health  Senice  continues 
to  do  pregnancy  te<rting  and  counseling. 


S 


^ 
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PIANO  MAN  -  Elton  Jo^n:  "The  first  few  bars  drew  approval  from  the  audience". 

Elton  John:  New  "King  of  Rock"  ? 


Clad  in  a  dazzling  green  sequined 
tuxedo  and  huge  while  sunglasses,  Elton 
John  burst  unto  the  Berkelcv  (  ommuni- 
ly  Theatre  stage  in  a  special  Wednesday 
night  concert  Oct.  25  and  o>erwhelmed 
his  audience  with  the  most  entertaining 
show  to  hit  the  Bay  area  rock  scene  in 
years. 

-  Grinning,  waving  and  bowing  John 
strolled  tothegrand  piano  and  launched 
into  a  dramatic  solo  rendition  of  "Tiny 
Dancer,"  illuminated  by  a  single  spot 
on  face  and  hands.  The  first  few  bars 
drew  instant  approval  from  the  audi- 
ence, setting  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of 
the  night. 

The  second  .solo  number,  "Danielle" 
is  from  John's  LPiobe  released  next 
January.  From  the  pen  of  Elton's 
lyrkrist/partner  Bernie  Taupin,  the  song 
fore$hadows  yet 'another  million-plus 
selling  album  for  the  tiny  25-year-old 
English  pianist. 

"Mellow"  from  the  recent  "Honk> 
Chateau"  record  was  begun  solo  with 
John  wailing  and  plonking  away  in 
almost  total  blackness.  As  his  fingers 
struck  out  a  chord  (on  the  line"Ohhhh, 
you  make  me  mellow...)  the  stage  lit  up 
to  reveal  Elton's  backup  group  kicking 
in  with  drums  and  guitar. 

Nigel  Olsson  is  a  whirlwind  of  ener- 
gy surrounded  by  two  bass  drums,  five 
snares,  and  six  cymbals  wearing  ear- 
phones to  follow  the  piano  lead  behind 
his  incredible  wall  of  noise.  The  flashy 
lead  guitarist,   Davey   Johnstone,  also 


plays  some  8.^iiMtive  mandolin  on 
"Mooa  Lisas  and  Mad  Hatters"  and 
nicely  funky  banjo  on"Honky  Cat." 
Bass  player  Dee  Murray  (formerly  with 
Spencer  Davis)  rounds  out  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  competent  backup  trio 
around  -they  could  probably  make  it 
on  their  own  even  without  John's  and 
Taupin's  unique  combination  of  talents. 
Jn  all.  the  two-hour  set  included  12 
of  the  many  hits  from  the  first  four  al- 
bums plus  some  surprises.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  "I  Think  I'm  Gonna  Kill  Myself 
the  crowd  was  ama/ed  to  .see  a  bi/arre 
figure  in  white  silk  pajamas,  chrome 
crash-helmet   with    pink    ostrich-plume 


and  big  flappy  clown-shoes  tapdancing 
across  stage.  With  'some  pcVfectly-timed 
softshoe  routines  and  appropriate  facial 
expressions,  "Legs"  Larry  Lewis  soon 
had  them  breaking  up  in  the  aisles. 

Wearing  old  raincoats  and  hats, 
Elton  and  "Legs"  did  a  vaudeville  song- 
and-dance  duo  of  Gene  Kelly's  "Singin' 
In  The  Rain,"  complete  with  tinsel 
"rain."  As  always,  John  exuded  a 
warmth  anfl  sincerity  which  seems  lo 
say  "I'm  havinig  fun  doing  this,  arfd  I 
want  you  to  enjoy  it  too." 

It's  hard  lo  isolate  "high  points"  in 
the  concert  moving  as  it  did  to  pro- 
gressively higher  and  higher  plateaus  of 
excitement,  and  concluding  with  a  wild 
"Take  Me  To  The  Pilot"  followed  by 
f  HO  encores. 

Several  limes  (especially  after  a  full- 
speed  "Whole  lyiUta"  Shakin"  Goin" 
On"  with  Elton  jumping  all  over  the 
piano  in  true  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  styk), 
John  looked  totally  exhausted;  closing 
his  piano  and  begging  the  crowd  to  let 
him  go.  But  they  just  kept  on  screaming 
and  stomping  till  he'd  launch  into  yet 
another  number  with  even  higher- 
pitched  voice  and  still  faster  more  fre- 
netic piano-work. 

Ellon  John  is  a  pro/e.%sional  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  For  my  money  even 
the  Stones  or  the  Who  can't  generate 
the  aura  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  sin- 
cerity he  exudes  onstage.  Taupin's  poet- 
ry. John's  vocal  and  piano  talents,  and 
the  best  backup  musicians  and  engi- 
nccrt  available  mark  hiii  albums  us  en — 


during  "classics"  in  their  field. 

Bill  Graham  has  said,  "There  arc  a 
lot  of  bands  who  merely  try  lo  recreate 
the  music  off  their  records.  There  are 
very  few  true  performers  in  rock  today." 
As  Graham  obviously  recogni/res,  Elton 
John  and  his  group,  en/fr/ai'u-their  fans.  • 
Elton's  record  company  press-re- 
.  leases  call  him  "an  important  new  force 
on  the  music  scene";  in  his  case  this  is 
more  understatement  than  hype.  For 
practical  purposes  the  Beatles  are  musi- 
cally long-dead;  so  long  live  the  new 
ing"of  rock  and  roll:  Elton  John! 

Paul  Snodgrass 


pTii 


Features:  Lloyd  Ackerman,  Marguerite  /.ipse,  I'  rsavos,sy,  Joseph 

Frenchwood,  Spencer  Nulling,  Ken  Sitz  Alan  Whiteside 
Sports:  Les  Ghang,  Cecil    Home,  Andy  Maker.  _^ 

Faculty  Adviser  -  Dotry  Coppoletta 


.  .  .  AND  FRIENDS  -  (left  to  riffht)  Poet/lvricist  Bernie  Taupin;  Dni 
Olsson;  Lead  guitarist  Davey  Johnstone  and  bass  pbyer  Dee  Marray. 
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Sports  iditoriah 


— Nobody  Loves  The  Footboll  Team 


Jusl  ihi  other  day  City  College  was 
engaged  in  a  football  game  at  Foothill 
College.  It  was  a  typical  game  which 
encompassed  all  the  activities  of  intra- 
collegiate  sports.  There  was  a  display  of 
"school  spirit  there,  it  H^aj>i*/Thcc'aSe^ 
with  City  College's  students. 

True,  in  a  disappointing  season  thus 

far,  the  Rams  haven't  shown  much  to  be 

out  there  yelling  about.  But  its  really 

discouraging  to  see  nobody  rooting  in 

_jour  stands  except  for  the  song-girls  and 

-the  bench-warmers. 

At  one  time  the  "jocks"  were  the 
darlings  of  the  college  social  circle. 
They  played  a  substantial  part  in  not 
onl^  bringing  acclaim  to  themselves  but 
to  their  schools,' 

Today  we  "find  that  situation 
reversed.  St udenliL don't  even  go  to  t|}c 
games  if  admission  is  free  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  coke. 

Apathy  has  engulfed  City's  student 
body.  Many  will  deny  it,  but  just  y\ho  is 
sitting  in  the  stands  at  game  time? 

Students  couldn't  care  less  if  the  ath- 
letic department  rolled  over  and  died. 
Some  would  even  be  elated  with  the  fact 
that  they  wouldn't  have  to  take  gym  any 
longer. 


In  a  recent  talk  Ram  football  coach 
Elston  plainly  stated  that  "we  need  their 
support,"  and  it's  echoed  by  the  players 
who  so  far  this  season  haven't  won  a 
league  game. 

It   goes  withotrt  isttytflg:  ai«rthy- 
breeds  more  apathy. 

Earlier  in  the  season  there  was  an  air 
of  winning  and  the  hope  of  bringing 
home  a  long-forgotten  football  crown. 
Now  with  the  apparent  reality  that  los- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  games  is  a  good 
possibility,  the  football  program  m^y 
takH  on  a  different  attitude. 

It  will  ni!'  be  beneficial,  as  players 
will  only  pla\  lor  themselves;  and  per- 
sonal recognition.  They  will  follow  in 
the  same  way  as  present-day  American 
society.  SW/will  bemore  important 
than  the  unit.  ^^      ' 

One  wonders  whatever  has  hap- 
pened to  those  students  who  once  rooted 
so  proudly  for  Lowell,  Wilson,  Balboa, 
or  Washington  during  those  prep  foot- 
ball seasons.  Certainly  some  of  them 
attend  City,  but  their  enthusiasm  has 
long  since  waned.  In  its  place  is  this  log- 
ic. "That  was  kid  stuff!  but  now  itVtime 
to  grow  up."  As  a  result  City  is  left  with 
neithdr  spirit  nor  pride. 


ALL  IN  VAIN  -  Down  and  out  Rams  can't  find  a  friend  anywhere. 


/"'^ 


Abortionist  Tells.  Like  It  Is 


"Women  will  always  have  abortions. 
The  choice  is  betwe^  sife,  legal  abor- 
tions and  unsafe,  illegal  ones,"  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  I  elicia  Han/.  Dr.  Han/,  who 
performs  legal  abortions,  was  one  of 
three  speakers  at  the  CCSF  Womens' 
Abortion  Committees"  Abortion  Work- 
shop, held  Thursday .  October  26. 

The  Abortion  Committee,  the  only 
feminist  organization  on  campus,  held 
the  workshop  to  prepare  .for  the  Morth- 
ern  California  Tribunal  on  Abortion. 
Contract'pfion  and  Forced  Sterilization 
in  Berkeley.  October  27  and  28. 

The  other  two  speakers  were  Debbie 
Sanders  from  Pro-l.ife  and  Sarah  L'l- 
man  from  the  Womens'  Abortion  Coa- 
lition 

The  "Pro-Life"  argument  revolved  ; 
around  the  idea  that  "a  fetus  is  a  human 
bcmg  from  liie  time  it  is  conceived." 
and.  "once  conception  has  Occurred,  the 
mother  doesn'Vtiave  the  right  to  avoid 
the  burden  of  pregnancy  and  child 
care  ■■  Ms.  Sanders  stated  that  "The 
jHily  re^M^P  a  mother  can  kill  her  child  is 
thai  she  hasn't  seen  it  yet  and  doesn't 
feel  it  is  human."  She  added  that  the 
^reason  more  women  don't  give  up  un- 
wanted children  for  adoption  is  that. 
"  when  she  (the  mother)does  see  the 
child,  she  loves  it  loo  much  to  give  it 
away"  a  statement  that  brought  deris- 
ive laughter  from  the  audience. 


Ms.  Ulman.  from  the  Abortion  Co- 
alition, had  more  arguments  in  favor  of 
legalized  abortion:  "You  can  legislate 
forced  childbearing  but  you  can't  legis- 
late lo«e.  Child-raising  against  the  moth- 
ers' will  is  20  years  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude." She  added  that  child  batterers 
are  almost  always  unwanted  children 
themselves  and.  therefore,  unavailabili- 
ty of  abortion  has  effects  on  into  the 
third  generation. 

Ms.  IMman  also  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "Raising  children  in  a  sliip-dash 
manner  i<  madness  ...  a  fertile  uterus  is 
not  sufTicient  qualification  for  mother- 
hood." On  adoption:  "no  one  should 
have  to  go  through  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy to  make  babies  for  someone 
else."  and.  "people  keep  unwanted  chil- 
dren out  of  insecurity  aiMl  guilty." 

"She  concluded  with,  "of  course,  no 
one  should  ever  be  forced  to  have  an 
abortion  if  she  doesn't  want  it.  but.  even 
if  you  agree  with  the  "moral"  argu- 
ments of  the  "Pro-Lifers"  forced  moral- 
ity isn't  morality,  it's  compulsion." 

After  the  debate.  Dr.  Han/  dis- 
cussed abortion  procedures  and  contra- 
ceptive methods. 

The  Workshop  ended  with  the  Tilm 
"It  Happens  to  Us",  a  documentary  of 
several  womens'  gothic  experiences  with 
restrictive  abortion  laws. 

— Elen  Nettleberk 


An  even  more  obvious  portrayal  of 
the  situation  is  the  statewide  soccer 
championship  win  the  Rams  took  last 
year.  Now,  when  some  team  wins  state- 
wide recognition,  doesn't  that  call  for 
some  kind  of  celebration? 

But  nobody  paid  any  attention  or 


was  eyen  aware  of  this  "win."  Only  a 
few  remaining  pluyers  on  the  soccer 
team  wear  the  champ  jacket,  a  small 
reminder  of  that  special  glory. 

With  no  student  support  one  of  these 
days  there  might  not  be  any  athletic 
department  at  City!        —Lester  Chang 


Financial  Aids  -  con't. 


The  "law"  referred  to  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Education  Act  which  now 
requires  students  to  submit  a  record  of 
their  parents'  financial  situation  as  well 
as  a  personal  statement  from  thestu- 
dent,  even  if  the  student  is  self-support- 
ing. In  addition,  the  student  is  also  re- 
quired to  "have  documententation  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  received  from  Fin- 
ancial Aids  will  be  used  for  school;  this 
document  must  now  be  legally  notar- 
ized. 

Presently,  the  on-campus  Financial 
Aids  is  attempting  t«  service  2,400  stu- 
dents. To  date  600  to  700  have  been 
processed,  according  to  Ms.  Pascual, 
(until  recently-  she  was  the  only  person 
interviewing  prospective  recipients  for 
aid.)  Recently  the  administration  has 
cleared  another  person  to  interview,  but 
she  says  this  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
task  of  dealing  with  all  the  students 
swiftly.  When  asked  vihen  more  people 
will  be  added  to  the  staff,  she  replied, 
"They  know  I  need  them,  I  put  it  in  writ- 
ing and  they  know  it's  justifled." 

There  have  been  a  few  new  additions 

^         "Psyche"  Yourself 

City's  Health  Department  in  SI90 
needs  10-12  volunteers  to  form  a  group 
for  psycho-therapy. 

Generally,  for  students  who  feel  they 
need  more  attention  than  the  rap  Center 
can  provide,  the  group's  "depth"  of  inv- 
olvement will  depend  solely  upon  the 
group's  participants. 

At  this  stage,  preferably,  the  group 


in  the  basic  programs  at  City  College. 
"For  the  Hrst  time  we  have  work-study 
programs  off-campus."  Heretofore 
"work-study"  was  confined  to  on-cam- 
pus jobs.  There  have  been  1 06  studentN 
plac^  in  jobs  off -grampus  who  are  mak- 
ing $2.59  an  hour.  "And,  "  she  added, 
"wc  pay  80  percent  of  the  student "s  sala- 
ry." 

One  factor  that  delays  aid  for  some 
students  is  that  in  filing  an  application 
for  aid  (processed  in  Berkeley ),  some 
students  fail  to  indicate  that  they  attend 
City  College.  Berkeley's  Scholarship 
Service  services  several  colleges  on  the 
west  coast  but  they  make  no  attempt  to 
notify  a  student  if  his  application  is  in- 
complete. 

One  way  to  expedite  aid  for  next 
semester  is  to  apply  early.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Financial  Aids  Ls  accepting  applica- 
tions now.  .\pplying  now  will  facilitate 
the  chance  of  receiving  aid  near  the  be- 
ginning of  next  semester.  "But."  Ms. 
Pascual  exclaimed,  "unfortunately 
there's  so  much  red  tape;  it's  a  shame." 
—Nathaniel  Justice 

Out;  Time  Is  Short 

will  be  closed;  this  means  that  after  it  is 
formed  no  one  else  will  be  allowed  to 
join.  Whether  or  not  it  stays  closed  de- 
pends upon  the  group,  -r* 

To  volunteer,  contact  Ladonis  Els 
ton  or  Andy  Curry  at  SI90,  or  sign  up 
at  the  Rap  Center  which  "is  located  on 
the  lower  level  of  the  Student  Union 
Buikiing. 


I   a 
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Metal  Sculpture  *  cen't 


"JHANKS  BILL"  -  Victor  (;fafr  (L»  Director  of  physical  facilities  receives 
nirw  sculpture  from  its  designer  Bill  Wareham.  ( 


_  Both  pieces  were  acquired  through 
decisiotis  enacted  by  the  City  College 
M-'orib  of  .Art  Committee,  a  three-way 
alliance  consisting  of  administrators, 
faculty  members  and  students,  and 
he;ided  b\  chairman  Vic  Graff  (the  stu- 
^ieatjnembct^ihiius-tiieoreticaifjuncc-RO- 


students  have  applied  for  positions  on 
the  committee).  iThe  campus  organiza- 
tion, along  with  other  responsibilities, 
handles  all  art  work  added  to  CCSF 


grounds  from  outside  sources. 

Wyoming  Coup  and  the  Vanden- 
berge  mural  were  secured  through  deal- 
ings with  the  San  Francisco  Art  Com- 
miKsion.  and  financed  out  of  the  Com- 
misiiion's  fund;  derived  from  taking  two 


the  S.F.  art  Festival  in  1969.  and  the 


Art  Commission  purcha^d  it  from 
Wareham  when  it  won  fiRt  place  hon- 
ors. The  search  was  initiated  to  find  a 
suitable  exhibition  place  for  the  alumi- 
num sculpture;  the  Commission  con- 
tacting various  schools  and  administra- 
tive buildings  in  the  city  before  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  CCSF  cotnttiit- 
tee.    -* 

A  graduate  of  U.C.  Berkeley.  Ware- 
ham explained  the  origin  of  the  idea  that 
eventually  materialized  in  the  silver, 
welded  sculpture  thai  now  rests  on 
campus  grounds:  "Its  a  result  of  travel- 
ing through  that  State ,  some  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  landscape  in  that  countrv  . 
'Coup'  is  a  way  of  gaining  honor  and  the 
means  of  showing  it  was  notched  on  in- 
dian  head-dress  feathers.  The  plains 
Indians  counted  'coup'  by  touching  an 
enemy,  the  honor  was  in  touching  the 
enemy  and  then  leaving.  The  sculpture 
has  my  feelings  of 'touching  Wyoming 


ptrTcgntofTtietotatc6»flfflff»"puBm  ^^itdTutiKfTaiTirigrahout  tndianriHg 

buikling  that  is  erected,  and  setting  it  their  culture.' 

aside  to  provide  works  of  art  throughout  The  seedling  ideas  for  Vanden- 

'^^«"^    u      •         .                            .  berge's  8'  by  8'  mural  also  germmated 

W  arehain  s  sculpture  was  enterfcd  in  in  his  experiences  in  a  particular  part  of 


the  wuild,  and  deals  intncately  wnh  his 
childhood  impressions:  "It's  about 
animals  in  the  jungle  because  I  used  to 
live  in  Indonesia.  That  was  when  I  was  a 
kid,  way  back  when." 

The  untitled  ceramic  was  originally 
produced  under  assignment  by  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Commission  and  intentl- 
ed  for  display  between  columns  in  a 
playground  in  Diamond  Heights,  but 
the  potential  for  vandalism  of  the  art 
work  was  substantial  enough  to  prevent 
putting  it  up. 

Vandenberge  is  satisfied  with  the 
mural's  present  site,  although  its  theme 
was  initially  directed  for  young  children. 
"I  was  thinking  a  lot  about  kids  and 
what  they  encounter;  you  have  your 
own  kind  of  animals  and  fantasies  and 
pets.  The  main  animal  is  a  combination 
of  a  lot  of  .strong  animals  a  mandrill,  a 
little  bit  of  lion.  Theonly  odd  thing  is 
that  his  tail  ends  up  in  the  asparagus  . 
—Diane  Merlino 
..StaiMta-Jateresttd   in   planning 
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Vets  Hold  Seminar  Today; 
Nixon  Signs  New  G.f.  Bill 


A.S.M.  the  Allied  Servicemen  organ 
ization,  is  sponsoring  a  seminar  on  veter- 
an benefits  today.  November  16.  11  am 
to  I  pm. 

The  seminar,  to  be  held  on  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Building's  lower  level,  will 
begin  with  all  speakers  giving  five-min- 
ute lectures. 

After  the  lecture  series,  the  speakers 
will  form  a  panel  which  will  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  for  the  remain- 
ing per'iod  of  time. 

A  spokesman,  sent  by  Allan  Cran- 
ston (a  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veteran 
Affairs  Committ^ )  is  to  attend.  Also 
speaking  are  representatives  from  the 
Veterans  Administration,  Cal  VHs,  the 
veterans  employment  'mcentive  program, 
(VEIP)  and  Donald  Hanson  from 
H.E.W^ . '_ 

VETS  -  Rob  Hughes  and  Tom 
Fanlulin  announce  CCSF 
^Veterans  Benefits  Seminar. 


Pi 

I. 
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Dean  Hillsinaii: 


Working  For  Better 
MUNI  Service  At  CCSF 


Although  San  Francisco. is  still  a 
year  away  from  subways  the  CCSF 
community  will  be  aware  of  important 
developments  because  of  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Ralph  Hillsman's  participation  in 
the  Coordinated  Transit  Planning  Pro- 
ject meetings. 

It's  a  good  thing  for  the  school  that 
he  does  because  he's  fighting  a  part  of 
the  new  layout  plan,  which  directly  af- 
fects students. 

Hillsman  noted  that  the  project 
originally  was  to  have  the  "K"  cars 
bypass  City  College  station  loop  so  as 
to  discharge  and  accept  passengers  from 
proposed  traffic  islands  opposite  the 
ftrehouse  at  Howth  Street  and  Ocean 
Avenue. 

"B«t  I  obiectcd,  pobting  out  the  ex- 
tnme  traflk  hazard  of  300  or  more  stu- 
iemt»  at  aae  tiac  hoarding  or  discm- 
barfciag  oa  Occm  Atcmw— tkat  it  coirid 
be  more  cfficieady  amd  certainly  aiore 
safdy  iome  at  the  City  College  Statioa," 
he  stated. 

Project  director  Gerald  P.  Cauthen 
"appreciated  Hillsman's  concern"  and 


further  planned  not  to  proceed  wTtTiout 
his  input. 

There  was  some  speculation  about 
cut-rate  student  fares  on  the  new  transit 
system  but  Hillsman  assured  this  re- 
porter it  was  much  too  early  for  such 
decisions  . 


health  programs  to  fit  their  needs  are 
encouraged  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Student  Health  Advisory  Board  on  Tues- 
day, November  14,  at  .Vp.m..  Room  209 
of  the  Student  Union  Building. 


CONCERNED  -  Dean  Ralph  Hillsman 
is  working  for  improved  MUNI  and 
BART  service  to  CCSF. 


BART  TRAINS'     —  Plush  interior,  and  picture  windows  for  scenic  viewing 


Concernmg  every  area  of  V.A.  bene- 
fits, from  politics  to  alternative  funding, 
this  Seminar  shouli}  be  a  "must"  for  all 


veterans  receivmg 
the  government 


money  or  care  from 


The  new  G.I.  Bill  was  one  of  the  last 
bills  President  Nixon  signed  before  the 
election. 

The  bill,  enacted  October  23,  in- 
creased financial  aid  to  full-time  student 
vetel#ans^(with  no  dependents)  from 
$T75  to  $220.  Vets  with  one  dependent 
to  $261;  two  dependents,  $298;  and 
$18  for  each  additional  dependent. 

The  new  bill  is  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember and  will  be  reflected  in  pay- 
checks for  November  or  December.  • 

Beginning  with  November  pay- 
ments, paychecks  will  be  paid  in  adv- 
ance. For  example,  a  new  vet  who  en- 
rolls at  City  College  for  the  Spring  '7J- 
semester  will  receive  February's  pay- 
ment in  February  instead  of  March. 

This  "pre-payment"  for  new  vets  (as 
well  as  other  returning  student  vets)  will 
hopefully  decrease  the  "drop"  rale  of 
vets  who,  in  the  past,  have  been  unable 
to  meet  expenses  because  of  the  time 
interval  in  check  payments. 

'To  initiate  an  inquiry  for  a  rion- 
arriving  check  (after  the.  15th  of  a  par- 
ticular month)  call  the  Veterans  .Admin- 
istration Contact  Division,  556-1466. 

Vets  changing  campuses,  must  fill 
out  VA  FoKm  2 IE- 1 995  prior  to  leaving 
the  camps.  Forms  are  available  from 
the  campus  Veterans  Office. 

For  further  information  consult  the 
bulletin  board  outside  the  Veterans  Off- 
ice, t2()2.  Second  Floor,  Educational 
Services  Building. 


The  new  veterans'  education  law, 
signed  by  the  president  October.  24,  in- 
cludes  a  woman-veterans'  "bill  of 
rights."  .      . 

Women  will  no  longer  have  to  prove 
that  their  husbands  are  incapable  of  self- 
support  in  order  to  receive  the  same 
benefits  that  men  receive  for  their  wives. 

The  new  law  also  liberalises  the  cri- 
teria for  paying  additional  amount%/or 
children  in  the  custody  of  a  veteran  and 
awaiting  adoption. 

The  new  law  says  that  for  all  VA 
benefit  purposes,  a  '>ife"  shall  include 
the  husband  of  a  female  veteran  and  tne 
term  "widow"  shall  include  the  widower 
of  a  female  veteran. 


The  Coordiiiated  Transit  Project  is 
Muni,  not  BART;  yet  to  be  seen,  it 
promises  "a  dramatic  improvement  in 
transit  service  for  the  thousands  of  San 
Franciscans  who  ride  the  streetcars." 
On  completion  the  line  will  be  known  as 
the  Muni  Metro. 

That  construction  on  outer  Market, 
and  the  portal  work  on  Duboce  are 
some  of  the  reasons  San  Francisco  can 
1*  called  "ihe  city  scarred  by  progress. " 
But  in  its  place  someday  there  will 
be  paved  streets  again  and  all  five  Muni 
streetcars  will  be  running  underground. 

One  tough  problem  remains,  how- 
ever: how  to  get  the  "J"  and  "N"  cars 
into  service  without  first  going  through 
Twin  Peaks  Tuniiel.  After  the  subway  is 
buih,  there  won't  be  any  turn-arouitd  at 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

1  Muni's  studying  all  the  possibilities 

to  make  a  new  connection;  across  the 
Sunset,  the  Mission,  or  extending  the 
fine  via  San  Jose  Avenue. 

There  are  many  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  planning  project  and 
the  public  is  invited  to  give  their  input  at 
the  meetings. 

Schedule  of  public  meetings: 

November   15-7:30  pm  Luther  Burbank 
Jr.  High 

325   La  Graade 
Ave. 

November  16-to  be  announced. 

Recreation    Cen- 
ter 

18th  Sl  Colling- 
woodSts. 
—Andy  Maker 


Candidates  Endure  College  Apathy 


When  the  Youth  Citizenship  Fund 
(a  junior  League  of  Women  Voters) 
organized  the  three-hour  "Candidates"- 
Day"  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Student 
Union  Building  a  fortnight  ago,  it  spon- 
sored an  event  that  had  something  (or 
everyone. 

"The  Socialists  listened  to  the  Social- 
ist candidates,  the  R<y)ublicans  listened 
to  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats  lis- 
■tened  to  the  Democrats  and  everybody 


else  listened  to  the  music. 

The  day  was  inaugurated  by  the  lo- 
cal rock  group  Sand,  whose  vibrations 
were  made  .audible  clear  out  to  the 
Ram;  attracting  students  who  came 
down  mainly  for  the  mellow  atmosphere 
that  was  created  (notwithstanding  per- 
sistent pamphleteers). 

However,  the  interest  in  the  band 
was  strictly  voyeuristic,  with  no  one 
daring  to  challenge  a  blockadeof  ill- 
placed  chairs  in  a  scene  that  couldn't  be 
improved  even  if  the  YCF  distributed 
"dance  cards." 

But  the  band  kept  on  cooking  and 
people  were  enjoying  themselves  until 
-the  squire  running  the  show  walked  on 
and  introduced  himself 

"Hello,  my  name  is  Frank  Thatch- 
er. I'm  your  A.S.  President,' and  wha- 
tever feelings  you  may  have  kbout  that, 
let's  forget  them  today."  Already  peo- 
ple were  leaving.  (Maybe  if  you  passed 
it  apples.  Frank  . . . ) 


The  candidates  were  scheduled  be- 
tween numbers  by  the  band.  The  idea  of 
course  was  to  keep  attention  fixed  on 
the  platform  while  the  spectators  avvait- 
ed  the  next  appearance. 


As  it  was.  the  candidates  had  to  ^x- 
ert  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  just 
to  turn  a  few  heads.  Most  didn't  bother. 

Sue  Vass,  campaigning  in  the  fiftll 
congressional  district  succeeded  for  a 
time.  After  an  introduction,  she  de- 
clared that  her  speech  deserved  more 
attention  if  only  because  she  was  three 
months  pregnant. 


S':¥Jd 


EDLO  POWELL  -  fishing  for  votes 

All  a  Nixon  spokesman  had  to  do  to 
spark  some  animation  was  allow  him- 
self to  be  introduced.  For  about  15  sec- 
onds a  chorus  of  boos  greeted  the  man. 

But  strangely  enough,  once  he  got 
his  speech  under  way.  the  crowd  re- 
tumed  tn  its  apathetic  indtffcrcncer 


When  Sand  wrapped  up  its  last 

number,  there  was  apparently  nothing 

left  to  do  (for  the  audience)  except  leave 

the  remaining  candidates  an  empty  hall. 

— Steve  LeMoullec 
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CONGRATULATIONS  -  Tirthe  CCSK  Drama  Department  for  their  recent 
critically-acclaimed  priiduction  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  starring  (left)  Donna 
Yahner  and  (right)  Ed  Johnson  in  the  title  roles,  and  directed  by  Walter 
Drumm.  (Photo  by  Iris  Coode).  Next  show  for  City's  thespians  will  be  Rasho- 
mon,  to  be  staged  January  10-13,  1973. 


Arabs  Protest  West  Germany's  Action 

-protest  TuHy  was  caiied  Friday,  November  3.  iirlhe  Student  Union  to  puWr=~ 
cize  and  condemn  the  treatment  of  Arabs  in  West  Germany. 

The  rally,  which  was  sparsely  attended,  was  jointly  sponsored  bv  the  Arab  Stu- 
dent Association,  the  Black  Student  Union,  La  Ra/a  Unida,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  and  the  new|y-recojgni/ed  Revolutionary  Communist  Youth.  The  latter 
two  groups  also  maintained  literature  tables  during  the  rally. 

The  arre#and  deportation  t(  Arab  residents  in  West  Germany,  notably  those 
of  Palestinian  origin,  has  continued  unabated  since  the  Palestinian  terrorist  assault 
on  the  Munich  Olympic  games  last  August.  An  estimated  1.000  workers  and  stu- 
dents already  have  been  deported.  P^ice,  armed  with  sub-machine  .guns,  have 
->  '  made  many  arrests.  ,     ^_      _        ^.^.   _^-^-  _         _^ 

The  West  German  campaign  has  sparked  a  wave  o(-internationa1  protest.  Dem- 
onstrations have  been  held  in  London.  Beruit.  New  York.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  hunger  strikes  staged  in  Bonn  and  Paris. 

In  San  Francisco  on  October  20,  members  and  supporters  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend.the  Rights  of  Arab  Students  and  Workers  demonstrated  in  front  of  the 
West  German  consulate. 
-^-^-  Speakers  at  the  Student  Union  rally  claimed  that  a  news  black-out  is  enforced 
both  inside  and^outside  Germany  to  conceal  the  government's  actions.  It  was 
charged  that  the  West  German  government  is  utfing  the  Munich  events  as  an  "ex- 
cuse for  their  repressive  practices." 

The  case  of  the  Jews  under  the  Na/i  regime  is  the  inevitable  example  used  to 
explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  repression. 

The  last  speaker  was  a  German  cili/en  and  resident  of  the  U.S.  for  the  last  15 
years.  He  blamed  the  German  government  for  trying  to  identify  the  entire  Arab 
population  with  a  small  group  of  terrorists. 

The  speech  was  dry  and  rhetorical,  stretching  the  attention  span  of  the  audience 
(already  strained  to  a  maximum  due  to  the  sudden  influx  of  the  lunch-time  crowd). 

When  the  German  citizen  tried  to  explain  the  historical  reasons  for  a  German- 
Arab  solidarity,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  lone  heckler  who  asked  him,  "Are  you  a 
Na/i?"  He  replied  in  the  negative  and  continued  his  talk. 

After  the  German  speaker  finished,  the  audience  (by  then  the  majority  were 
lunching  students)  was  thanked  for  its  attendance. 


Ecotogy: 


Safer  Phosphate  Soap  Out  Soon 


Proctor  and  Gamble  have  now  an- 
nounced that  they  have  produced  an 
"effective"  and  soon-to-be-released  low 


phiksphate  detergent. 

Developed  from  the  "zero  phos- 
phate'Vcampaign  they're  on,  the  new 
detergent  will  immediately  cut  the 
phosphate  content  of  their  product  m 
half. 

Later  (8  or  9  months  from  now) 
when  all  theirptants  are  converted  to 
the  new  "surfocant  system,"  Proctor  & 
Gamble  will  reduce  their  detergent's 
phosphale  content  tp  six  percent. 


Said  to  be  "calcium  insensitive," 
this  new  cleansing  agent  will  wort  effec- 
tively despite  the  presence  of  minerals  in 
water.  ; 

"Zero  phosphate"  began  when  it 


was  revealed  just  how  dissatisfied  hou-     • 
sewives  were  with  existing  non-phos- 
phate detergents.  6 


In  "restricted"  areas,  such  as  Miam'i 

and  Chicago,  where  high-phosphaic 
soap  sales  are  not  permitted,  house- 
wives would  leave  the  "dry"  areas  to     » 
purchase  banned  detergents  because 
they  cleaned  better. 

Big  business  is  beginning  to  cljmb  on     * 
the   "ecology   bandwagon."   Let's   jusi 
hope  such  tentative  "experiments  "     " 
aren't  already  too  late. 

The  Guardsman  is  keeping  abreast 


of  local  and  national  eventsofconse- 
quence  to  our  environment.  If  >'om  have    "* 
information  on  ecology,  contact  Asso- 
ciate News  Editor  Tom  Fantulin  MW      , 
I -4  pm  at  Ex.  446. 


Cosmopolitan  Dance  Spectrum  Has  It  All 


A  small  group  remained  for  a  brief  discussion  with  the  heckler. 


—Ken  SMi 


Lecture  Series: 


Speaker  Decries  Isolationism^ 


"Will  we  move  back  into  isolation- 
ism or  into  freer  economic  interact  ion?*' 

This  was  the  question  asked  by 
Robert  Scalapino  at  the  Thursday  Lec- 
ture, November  2. 

In  the  lecture, Scalapinooutlined 
the  structure  of  political  power  and  its 
relationship  to  economic  strength. 

According  to  Scalapino.  the  cold 
war  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  ended  with  the  Sino-Soviet  rift. 
This  rift  caused  Russia  to  expand  its 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
same  time  that  we  reduced  ours. 

jklr.  Scalapino  says  that  foreiiiii  pot: 


icy  in  the  next  four  years  will  revolve 
around  the  relationship  between  the 
U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  on 
one  hand,  and  that  between  the  U.S., 


Japan  and  Western  Europe  on  the  oth- 
er. He  predicts  "intense  negotiations 
with  everybody." 

Scajapino's  view  of  the  world  as 
being  politically  and  economically  in- 
terdependent led  to  his  statement:  "I 
think  any  serious  retreat  into  neo-isola- 
tionism  is  both  unrealistic  and  danger- 
ous." He  ac|ded,  "How  we  reach  deci- 
sions is  important"  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  delicate  foreign  policy  decisions 
should  be  handled  by  "appointed  ex- 
perts" because  they  are  too  complicated 
to  be  handled  by  (elected)  "amateurs.  " 
~  Mr.  Scalapino  claimed  to  be  "mod- 
erately optimistic  "  about  foreign  policy 
in  the  70's,  but  felt  that  he  "can't  look 
to  the  abolishing  of  limited  wars." 

— Elea  Ncttdbcck 


<,One  half  a  city  block  down  from  the 
swirling  dirt  and  crowded  vehicle-traffic 
of  Mission  Street  is  an  aluminum  and 
glass  entrance  crowned  3221  22nd  in 
bold  black  characters.  Through  the 
doorway,  up  the  photo-lined  staircase, 
several  turns  and  one  lobby  later  is  the 
combination  studio/theater  of  what  the 
Examiner's  Arthur  Bloomfield  chris- 
tened "A  Universe  in  Motion."  The 
"universe"  refers  to  the  art  of  dance,  the 
"motion"  is  supplied  by  Carlos  Carva- 
jal's  Dance  Spectrum. :  .    "^ 

The  Spectrum,  dedicated  td  explor- 
ing the  world  of  dance  in  its  multitude  of 
forms  and  variations,  pioneered  in  uti- 
lizing modern  light  and  sound  mediums 
to  enhance,  and  often  structure,  the  ac- 
tual choreography.  A  refreshingly  infor- 
mal atmosphere  prevails  at  the  studio 
performances,  engulfing  ah  audience 
with  spell-like  power,  tuning  in  their 
-5en«ws  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  each 
individual  performance. 

During  the  company's  late  October 
performance  entitled  Dances  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Phillipines,  onlookers 
shuffled  into  the  darkened  candle-lit 
studio  against  a  background  of  taped 
music,  picked  their  choice  of  floor  space 
and  sat  down  on  the  wooden  boards  to 
await  the  program's  initfation.  Dancers 
intermittently_ttxindered  in  and  out, 
preparing  costumes  and  props,  while  the 
urban  symphony  and  lights  from  Mis- 
sion Street  glinted  in  through  domed 
windows. 

Carvajal  gave  an  explanation  of  the 
program's  purpose  as  demonstrating 
the  blending  of  cultures.  "This  evening  I 
want  you  to  sec  the  similarities  rather 
than  the  differences  in  this  day  of  the 
shrinking  globe,"  and  the  spectrum 
began. 

Performances  spanned  a  geographi- 
cal range  from  the  Andes  through  Peru, 
Spain,  Argentina,  South  America,  and 
the  Phillipine  Islands,  in  dance  choreo- 
graphed and  brilliantly  costumed  as 
close  to  the  authentic  forms  as  possible. 
The  overall  program  —  from  dazzling, 
energized  dance  composition  to  creative- 
sound  and  light  media  was  a  cap- 
tivating experience;  an  additional  laurel 
wreath  in  Carvaial's  growing  collection. 


Dance  Spectrum  originated  as  an 
underground  movement  in  the  late  60s, 
when  8  members  broke  away  from  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet  in  search  of  a 
more  complete  vehicle  to  explore  dance 
forms.  Carvajal  verbalized  the  feeling  of 
the  originators  of  Spectrum.  "There 
were  a  lot  of  energies  that  wanted  to 
dance.  The  old  system  became  obsolete 
for  me;  I  could  no  longer  work  freely  in 
the  old  system."  While  he  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  performing  tradi- 
tional ballet.  Carvajal's  search  goes 
beyond  that  form  and  cryslaflizes  into 
reality  as  the  driving  purpose  behind 
Dance  Spectrum.  "We  want  to  repre- 
sent dance,  period,  and  not  just  one  type 
of  dance.  I  only  have  this  lifetime  to  do 
it  in  ...  I  don't  have  time  to  devote  to 
restaging  the  old  classics,  "  he  states. 

Based  on  Carvajal's  rejection  of  the 
"old  system,"  the  Spectrum  has  broken 
away  from  the  ladder  method  of  com- 
muntcatton  <"WnwmTnunicale  across 
laterally  ")  where  hierarchal  authori- 
ty and  compartmentalized  duties  and 
functions  are  the  traditional  mode. 

According  to  their  founder.  Dance 

I. 


They're  Great  -  but  they  dont  get 
money  from  the  city. 

Spectrum  has  abandoned  the  obsolete 
and  stifling  system  to  the  extent  that 
progress  is  enhanced,  and  their  most 
recent  program  was  entirely  organized 
within  a  three  week  period.  Members  of 
the  company  are  united  with  one  mind 
rather  than  subdivided  with  specific  res- 
ponsibilities, explained  Carvajal.  so  that 
performers  themselves,  based  on  their 
outside  interests  and  involvements, 
voluntarily  handle  all  aspects  of  a  show: 
"We  draw  completely  on  our  own  per- 
sonnel, and  from  people  in  the  different 
classes." 

Dance  Spectrum  is  not  known  on  a 
widespread  basis  yet,  receiving  no  funds 
from  the  City  or  foundations,  but  oper- 
ating by  seeking  out  performance  open- 
ings. The  group  has  performed  in  Grace 
Cathedral  and  at  the  '72  Pops  concert  in 
July  to  a  record  success  that  will  draw 
them  back  again  next  year. 

The  Spectrum's  next  performance. 
Program  for  the  Winter  Solstice,  will 
take  place  on  December  15  and  16  in 
Lone  Mountain's  Wabe  Theater. 

-  Diane  Merlino 


yebs 


Strikes"Supreme 
Court  Rules 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
recently"  made  a  ruling  which  affects 
workers.  The  Court  said  that  workers 
who  refuse  to  cross  a  picket  line  during 
.a  strike  by  their  fellow  workers  have  the 
right  16  get  their  jobs  bacV .  . 

The  case  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Santa  Maria.  California.  In 
August.  1967,  teamsters  there  started 
an  organizing  campaign  to  get  moving 
companies  to  join  their  group. 

When  Teamsters"  efforts  stalled, 
they  called  a  strike  against  all  local 
moving  company  outlets  including  in- 
ternational Van  Lines. 

Four  of  the  International  employees 
were  fired  when  they  decided  not  to 
cross  a  picket  line.  Justice  Potter  Stuart 
said  in  his  opinion  that  "unconditionaL- 


rcinsTatemenTof  the  discharged  em^ploy- 
ees  was  proper  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  the  victims  of  a  plain 
unfair  labor  practice  by  their  employe- 


iditorial: 

Panthers  Provide  Alternative 


Although  the  election  for  president 
is  over  and  one  candidate  has  finally 


won;  it  doesn  t  really  mailer  to  most  of 
the  public. 

After  all,  everyone's  had  a  full  dose 
of  Mixon  and  no  more  need  by  said,  and 
McGovern  changed  hisstands  all  too 
often  and  got  himself  in  spot  after  spot. 

"It's  like  deciding  between  cancer 
and  polio,"  noted  one  observer  of  the 
two  candidates  running  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

And  what  about  the  stronghold  'of 
the  two-party  system  in  American  soci- 
ety. It's  high  time  that  some  competent 
people  broke  out  of  the  old  mold  and 
started  some  new  political  parties.  Then 
casting  the  vote  for  a  candidate  would 
prove  to  be  meaningful;  The  The  best 
one  vote  could  do  this-  time  around  was 
to  elect  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  has  made 
one  of  the  most  significant  moves  to 
make  it  a  "three-party"  system.  They 
have  two  candidates  running  for  office 
in  Oakland  on  their  Survival  Ticket: 
Bobby  Scale  and  Elaine  Brow>n. 

If  the  Survival  Ticket  has  signifi- 
cantly expanded  by  1976  it  could  have 
tremendous  eHect  on  current  political 


trends  arid  how  .voters  vote. 

Traditinnally  the  Black  vote  has 


gone  to  the  democratic  c|ndidate  and 
this  year  seems  to  have  b^n  no  differ- 
ent. Black  senators,  assemblymen,  etc., 
gave  McGovern  a  "gift"  without  stop- 
ping to  think  about  how  much  bargain- 
ing power  was^ offered  without  getting 
anything  for  it. 

Although  Mrs.  Shirley  Chisholm 
couldn't  win  they  might  have  cast  their 
support  for  herandgiven  herenough 
power  to  control  quite  a  few  votes. 

These  days  one  wguld  like  to  imag- 
ine people  aren't  voting  for  a  man  be- 
cause he's  a  republican  or  a  democrat. 
Rather,  the  most  qualified  person  or  the 
person  who  appears  most  qualified  to 
each  individual  voter  is  the  one  who 
should  receive  the  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  doesn't 
know  the  issues  or  the  candidates, 
should  he  vote? 

Since  this  election  year  was  as  much 
a  farce  as  it  could  possibly  be,  all  one 
can  do  is  hope  that  by  1976  there  will  be 
more  new  parties  in  thr  picture  as' well 
as  candidates  who  have  a  reason  other 
than  money,  favor's  and  power  running 

JoUheJiighest  seat  in  the  land. 

~   -    —  —Amiy  Maker 

Need  Some  financial  Help? 

Students  who  are  interested  in  submitting  applications  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program  to  San  Francisco  State  University  should  see  Mr.  Edward  Wil- 
liams in  B-402. 

Mr.  Williams  also  has  information  regarding  EOP  admissions  to  UC  San  Die- 
go and  UC  Berkeley. 

Recently,  members  from  the  Berkeley  EOP  Department  visited  the  City  Col- 
lege campus  to  disseminate  information  about  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram. 

Representatives  from  the  University  of  San  Fran<;isco  will  be  on  campus 
November  27,  at  10  am  in  B-402.  to  discuss  possible  EOP  and/or  regularenroll- 
ments  to  USF.  '  '         » 
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Happenings  Here  and  There 


Reckal  &  CtMcert 

November  16  -  CL 

perform  in  a  piano  recital  today  from 
noon  to  1  pm  in  A 133.  CCSF  alumnist 
Vera  Mu  will  be  guest  artkt.  Music  of 
Mozart,  Gershwin,  Brahms,  and  Chopin 
will  be  featured. 

November  21,  Tuesday  -  The 
Chinese  Culture  Club  and.  the  CCSF 
Music  24  class  will  co-sponsor  a  concert 
whkh  will  feature  classical  music  instru- 
ments played  by  CCSF  students. 


Foreign  FQm  FestKal 

November  28  -  The  Idiot  (Russian), 
will  be  shown  at  I  lam  and  8pm  in  ElOI. 
The  film  is  based  on  the  Dostoyevsky 
novel  dealing  with  the  idealism  of  the 
"Idiot"  in  Myshkin's  strange  world  of 
spiritual  values. 

December  11  -  Earrings  of  Madan>e 
D.  (French),  directed  by  Max  Ophuls 
(1953),  with  Charles  Boyer,  Danielle 
Darrieux,  Vittorio  de  Sica.  This  film  is 
about  a  society  woman  whose  passion 
not  only  consumes  her  but  is  strong 
enough  to  destroy  three  lives. 

Scholarships  . ,, 

The  State  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Commission  reminds  students  that  the 
application  deadline  for  California 
scholarships  is  November  20.  1972. 

11^00  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
by  the  Commission  in  April,  1973. 

Students  in  need  of  financial  aid  who 
have  taken  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  may  secure  an  application 
from  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  EI09. 


School  of  Music 

There's  a  new  school  down  the  i6ad 
-from  CCSF:  it's  t)ie  new  Rock  mntimtr 


College. 

Blue  Bear  Waltzes  School  of  Music 
has  put  tpgether  a  six-week  course  of 
study  designed  to  provide  the  aspiring 
musician  with  a  firm  foundarton  upon 
which  to  realise  his  musical  and  artistic 
ambitions. 

Private  lessons,  seminars,  lectures 
and  workshops  will  be  included  in  the  15 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  with  par- 
ticipation  iind..£AperimenlatiQn  in  Gos- 


pel.  Ballad,^ Rhythm  and  Blues,  Big 
Band  Blues,  Hard^Rock  and  Country" 
music. 

For  information  on  registration  and 
fees,  visit  Blue  Bear  Waltzes  School  of 
Music,  2403  Ocean  Ave.,  or  phone  334- 
5703. 

•  •• 

"Education  is  man's  going  forward 
from  cocksure  ignorance  to  thoughtful 
uncertainty." 

— Anonymous. 


Deodline  for  Comiidotes 

Anyone  who  wants  to  run  for  next 
term's  A.S.  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Student  Council  can  get  the 
necessary  forms  ftrom  Jloom  206  of 
the  Student  Union  Building  between 
Monday,  November  27  and  Mon- 
day, December  1 1  at  noon. 
A  candidate  for  one  of  the  14  coun- 
cil seats  must  have  completed  10 
previous  semester  uqjts  and  have  a 
Grade  Point  Average  of  2.00. 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
candidates  musst  meet  Student 
Council  requirements  in  additioa  to 
a  minimum  of  24  units  over  no 
more  than  4  semesters. 


Students  React:  How  do  Y<fv  feel  about  the  election  results  ? 


EDITOR'S  NOTE -Following  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  landslide  November  7, 
The  Guardsman  took  a  random  sam- 
pling of  students'  reactions  —  both  to 
Nixon's  victory  and  the  results  of  the 
various  propositions  on  the  ballot. 


never  said  what  he  believed  in.  I'm  glad 
that  the  death  penalty  was  reinstated. 
Also,  I'm  glad  that  the  coastal  initiative 
passed  and  the  farm  labor  initiative  was 
defeated.  I  thought  Marijuana  would 
have  passed.  A  lot  of  kids  were  for  it  and 
parents  didn't  really  care.  I  would  have 
voted  no  on  the  rest." 


Edward  Lawless  -  Traffic  and  Trans- 
portation: "I  feel  that  ^ince  it  was  Nix- 
on's last  campaign,  they  gave  him  a  vote 
of  confidence  and  a  good  turnout  for  his 
last  campaign.  The  Republican  Party 
gave  a  good,  clean  campaign  and  they 
would  have  a  better  image  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  He  made  some  good 
promises  and  I'd  like  to  see  if  he's  going 
to  keep  them. *r  didn't  vote  on  too  many 
propositions;  just  two  propositions,  f^ 
lost  because  too  many  people  are  afraid 


'emigrants  would  come  into  the  country. 
But  it's  not  a  dead  issue  and  it'll  come 
up  again.  I  think  that  the  whole  cam- 
paign brought  up  a  lot  of  issues  thiit  the 
American  people  were  not  aware  of  and 
^TtTiink  something  will  be  done  about  it 
in  the  future." 


Sandra  Dennings  -  Psychology: 

"It's  the  dirtiest  campaign  ever  in  histo- 
ry! How  can  people  knowing  the  high 
cost  of  living,  unemployment,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  big  companies  like 
P.G.&E.  ever  re-elect  an  inconsiderate 
and  greedy  man  like  Richard  Nixon?  I 
was  definitely  against  the  death  penalty. 
Il  costs  more  to  kill  a  person  than  to 
give  a  man  a  life  sentence.  That's  a  fact! 
Marijuana  should  have  been  passed 
because  people  are  going  to  smoke  it 
regardless  and  putting  them  in  jail  won't 
slop  it.  And  there's  no  evidence  that  it's 
harmful.  Marijuana  is  a  non  habit- 
Corming  drug  so  it's  impossible  for  it  to 
lead  to  harder  dope.  I'm  glad  that  prop- 
osition 22  was  not  supported  because 
farm  workers  deserve  the  right  to  strike 
in  this  country  because  America  grants 
freedom  of  expression.  I'm  against  ob- 
scenity. Obscenity  exposed  to  children 
jsnot  good  because  il  can  give  children  Sean  Bailie  -  Pre  Law:  "I'm  not  an 

•  disturtiorr of The^trcaxny^of  sex.  Ob-  Aincrican  sq  t  didn't  vote.  I  think  that 
scenity  degrades  sex.  Obscenity  also  the  American  people  really  let  George 
hides  the  beauty  of  sex.  The  beauty  of  McGovern  down,  not  that  I'm  for  him, 
sex  is  an  expression  of  love  between  but  he  tried  so  hard  and  the  people 
isvature  adults.  Whereby  obscenity  didn't  vote  for  him.  He  really  believed  in 
fcjvers  the  beauty  of  sex."  what  he  stood  for  and  of  course  Nixon 


-     Michael  Mastropiero  -  Philosophy: 

"A  combined  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  presidential  elections  and  the  rein- 
statement of  proposition  17  (Death 


Penalty).  It's  no  wonder  that  they  rcin^ 
stated  the  death  penalty  since  they  over- 
whelmingly re-elected  a  murderous  fel- 
on as  the  nation's  president.  As  for  the 
marijuana  initiative,  maybe  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  San'  Francisco  referendum 
for  June-since  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
meetings  are  now  open." 


Guiseppe  Sala  •  Music:  "I  think  the 
results  are  preposterous!  Any  idiot 
knows  that  Nixon  has  won  because  of 
all  the  financial  backing  and  the  buying 
out  of  people  that  he  did.  And  I  hope 
that  some  day  America  will  be  able  to 
hoki  legitimate  campaigns.  It's  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  basically  barbaric.  They  still  be- 
li«ve  that  the  Death  Penalty  should  be 


reinstated. 


Bemada  Montdl  -  Drama:  "I  think, 
that  it'^  Pckcd  and  I'm  scared  to  death 
about  another  four  years  of  Nixon.  Lord 
knows  what  "Tricky  Dick"  holds  for 
the  future.  I'm  really  upset  about  how 
the  American  people  vxoJed  on  the  prop- 
ositions. What  else  can  I  say?'" 


5.  What  ( 


Vancy  Derrnger  II  -  Life:  "I  believe 
in  the  Democratic  process  of  law.  It's  a 
shame  that  society  can't  keep  money 
out  of  elections  (i.e.  Big  Business).  I'm 
happy  that  the  coastal  initiative  passed. 
It  .skows. that, the  peoiile-teaUy  care 

they  don't  care  about  their  Bro's  by  the 
stated  fact  that  the  Death  Penalty  was 
reinstated.  Have  a  Happy  Thanksgiving 
because  you're  going  to  need  it,  Ameri- 
ca." 
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SUNDOWN  LADY   -    Lani  Hall:  ".  ,  .  the  performances  here  are  mellow 
enough  to  please  e\en  the  Lawrence  Welk/Tnny  Bennett  set. 


Record  Review: 


[menon,  Lake  &  Palmer 
Create  Moog  "Colfage 


TriloKv 

by 

Loiersoa,  Lake  and  Palmer 

CotHlion^Records 

SD9903S 

r  *  ,, 

Trilogv  is  an  album  with  so  many 

musical  changes  in  tempo,  style  and 

sound  that  it  would  seem  not  to  work; 

~*ut  work     it        does  in  this  album  by 

tmerson.  |,ake  and  Palmer. 

hrom  piano  solos,  through  classical- 
.l>  influencai  melodies,  to  rock  and  roll, 
this  trio  of  musiciuns.  Keith  Emerson 
(keyboards  and  moog  synlhcsi/ers), 
fjrcg  lake  (vocals,  bass,  and  guitars), 
and  C  arl  Palmer  (percussion),  combine 
lo  present  an  albumoxf  qualit>  music 
and  musicianship. 

"The  hndless  Hnigma  (part  I)," 
"\  ugue."  "The  bndless  l:nigma(part-2^ 
."  begm  side  one  b\  combining  the 
various  styles  mentioned  and  give  ihe 
listener  pleasurable  experiences  in  all  of 
those  musical  sivles. 

The  final  three  tracks  on  side  one 
have  melodies  v^hich  are  consistent 
tiiToughoul  the  songs.  "From  The  Be- 
ginning" is  a  very  relaxing  tune  vkhich 


gives  way  to  "The  Sheriff,"  a  v^estern 
tale  done  with  strong  bouncing  beat. 
Bringing  the  side  to  a  swirling  climax  is 
"Hoedown."  an  electrified  organ  and 
moog  footstomping  western  square 
dance. 

"Trilogy."  beginning  side  two.  is  a 
fine  piano  solo  love  song.  It  increases  in 
tempo  into  heavy  moog-influenced  rock 
and  then  reaches  it*s  peak  with  the  love 
song  continued  in  a  latin  rock  beat. 

Perhaps  the  two  weakest  songs 
round  out  the  album.  "Living  Sin"  is  a 
h«avy.  siiristex-sounding  cut,  Ih  cdntrasr 
with  the  more  tasteful  songs  on  the  rest 
of  the  album.  "Abaddon's  Bolero" 
sounds  like  an  eight- minute  and  thir- 
teen-second introduction  that  never  gets 
into  Its  melody. 

Keith  Emerson's  keyboard  and 
mot)g  work  is  the  main  force  behind  the 
entire  album.  His  versatility  and  skill 
are  well  displayed  throughout  allihe 
songs. 

Overall.  Trilogy  is  a  fine  album 
(improved  by  the  playing  of  side  two 
before  side  one.) 

—Alan  Whiteside 


KSAN  Fillmore  Weekend  a  "Tape  Sellout" 


Radio  station  KSAN  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  already  received  impressive 
feedback  on  the  impact  of  its  "Fillmore 
Weekend."  The  Weekend.  hilleda.s  "A 
Three-Day  Trip  Back  to  the  (jood  Old 
Days.",  featured  rock  entrepreneur  Bill 
Graham  recreating  some  of  his  favorite 
rock  shows' through  records,  live  and 
taped  interviews  and  unreicascd  tapes 
he  recorded  at  his  shows  over  the  sears. 
Graham  arrived  at  the  KSAN  studio  at 
6  p.m.,  Friday,  November  27  and  re- 
mained on  the  air  almost  nonstop  until' 
6  a.m.,  Monday,  November  30.    ' 

Initial  reports  on  the  impact  of  Fill- 
more Weekend  were  received  at  KSAN 
on  Friday  afternoon  when  listeners  be- 
gan phoning  in  complaints  that  they  bad 
iueilQ_i)uy  blaak  tape  lo  record  CJra- 
ham's  unreleascd  tapes  and  found  that 
all  major  San  Francisco  tape  outlets 
yvere  sold  out.  This  was  confirmed  by 
KSAN  staffers  who  telephoned  several 


outlets  to  check  the  reports.  - 

Additional  post-Weekend  reports 
indicated  the  KSAN  special  caused  a 
definite  loss  of  business  in  smalf  clubs 
around  the  Bay  Area  and  Graham's 
own  Friday  and  Saturday  night  Wmter- 
land  shows  drew  less  than  expected. 
According  to  Graham,  reports  from 
Columbia  Records  indicate  sales  of  the 
"Last  Days  of  the  Fillmore"  albunl 
doubled  in  San  Francisco  over  the 
weekend. 

Upcoming  are  "The  Prison  Music 
Special,"  a  live  broadcast  from  the  San 
Francisco  County  Jailfeaturing  the 
inmates'  band,  poetry  reading  and  re- 
quests from  and  for  prisoners 
(November  18)  and  KSAN's  sccoml 
"Women's  Special."  Tilled  "He  Hit 
Me  and  It  Felt  Like  A  Kiss  Part  Two." 
it  will  be  produced  by  the  ladies  of 
KSAN  and  will  feature  music  and  inter- 
views relating  to  Women  in  Music. 


Record  Review: 


4  Reo/  "Om"  from  A&M 


''Smdown  Lady' 

by 

I -Mi  Hall 


A  &  M  Records  SP4359 

Every  once  in  a  while  our  shipments 
of  new  albums  by  unheard-of  (and  gen- 
erally mediocre)  artists  contain  a  real 
musical  gem.  Lani  Hall's  new  album, 
for  instance,  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
ever  recorded  by  a  female  vocalist  any- 
where. While  her  name  is  new,  her  sing- 
ing isn't  unfamiliar  to  the  public:  Lani 
spent  six  years  with  Brasil  '66  before 
getting  it  together  with  Herb  Alpert  lo_ 


produce  her  own  album  on  his  ,4  rf  A/ 
label. 

Lani's  voice  is  unbelievable:  she  has 
perfect  pitch,  and  she  uses  it  in  a  well- 
controlled  yet  versatile  style  on  every 
song.  If  you  didn't  see  her  rather  strik- 
ing portrait  on  the  album  liner,  you'd 
probably  have  a  hard  time  figuriWg  out 
whether  she's  black,  Latin,  or  while. 
Incredibly  flexible  in  both  range  and  in- 
flection, her  voice  reminds  me  of  Carole 
King,  Aretha  Franklin,  Barbra  Streis- 
and, and  maybe  a  half  do/en  other  top 
artists;  so  easily  does  it  produce  those 
breathless  moments  only  such  talent 
can  evoke. 

Even  her  choice  of  maleri;il  is  flaw- 
less. Lani  rocks  along  on  Elton  John's 
"Tiny  Dancer,"  (rivaTtTng'theo'nginal In 
catchy  tempo,  and  far  surpassing  it  in 
emotional  expression);  also  turning  her 
vocal  competence  and  feminine  view- 
point lo  "How  Can  I  Tell  You?"  by  Cat 
Stevens;  "Wherever  1  May  Find  Him." 
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from  a  Paul  Simon  song;  and  the  Don 
McLean  tune  you've  probably  heard  on 
the  radio:  "Vincent.'.' The  latter  is  at 
least  100%  improved  over  McLean's  ver- 
sion, incidentally.  You  can  make  out  all 
the  words  now,  and  it  somehow  makes 
flfmre  sense  sung  by  a  woman  anyway . 

"Come  Down  In  Time,"  another 
Elton  John  number,  and  Lani's  own 
composition  "You"  areequally  fine. 
(Lani  puts  more  emotion  into  the  three 
^wo^48^-4-4ovcyou"  tharuis  found  4n 
whole  albums  by  many  other  artists). 

The  songs  manage  to  be  relaxing 
without  being  boring,  each  cut  a  differ- 
ently textured  acoustic  massage  for 
your  e'ardrums,  (so  lo'ng  tortured  bv 
screeching  guitar-strings  and  slapping 
drumheads). 

While  catchy  and  forceful  enough 
for  even  the  most  hardened  rock-freak 
(like  myself),  the  performances' here  are 
mellow  enough  to  please  even  the  Lawr- 
ence Welk/Tony  Bennett  set. 

If  you're  like  us  auj  have  a  record 
collection  colfSfsting  mostly  of  British 
and  American  hard  rock  and  blues,  you 
probably  often  find  yourself  wishing  you 
had  something  "mellower"  to  listen  to. 
When  you  don't  feehlike  boogeying,  but ' 
just  want  to  relax,  try  putting  on  some 
earphones  and  let  "sundown  lady"  Lani 
Hall  unwind  your  head.  (She  has  no 
unpleasant  after-effects,  but  she  just 
could  be  habit-forming.) 

— Paul  Snodgrass 


Wittterlmd: 


J 


"Hot  Tuna"  Ain't  No  Casserole! 


If  you  feel  that  concert -going  isn't 
the  thing  to-do  because  you've  seen  all 
the  good  bands  then  renew  your  faith  for 
Hot  Tuna's  here!  Yes,  Hot  Tuna.  Not 
the  economic  tuna  casserole  that  so 
many  people  exist  off  inJijM^jof^^lack, 
but  the  Jefferson  Airplane  snffc  "off- 
shoot" group. 

After  many  appearances  at  Winter- 
land  the  group  got  its  first  top  billing 
there  a  couple  weeks  ago.  And  after  not 
having  seen  them  for  a  year  or  so,  my 
judgment  is  they're  still  getting  better. 
But  as  a  group  they  surely  haven't 
"peaked"  since  most  of  their  time  is 
spent  working  in  the  "parent"  group, 
the  Air^ilane .' 

When  it  was  Hot  Tuna's  turn  to  play 
the  audience  wa$  half  asleep,  maybe 
from  the  heavy  contact  orthe  mellow 
Npv  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,  or  both. 
But  when  their  music  started,  a  new 
feeling  struck  the  audience,  which  sud- 
denly became  "antsy." 

"Uncle  Sam  ain't  no  woman  but  he 
can  sure  take  your  man,"  wailed  Jorma 
Kaukonen  on  the  groups  opening  num- 
ber. B\  the  time  the  second  number  was 
complete  Hot  Tuna  had  everyone  wide 
awake  and  dancing. 

Unlike  a  lot  of  bands  that  put  you  to 
sleep.  Hot  Tuna's  music  is  always 
danceable  and  lively,  to  sav  the  least. 


First  notice  of  the  group  was  a  cou- 
ple  years  ago  at  the  Old  Fillmore  whtfn 


the  Flamin'  Groovies  headlined  the 
place.  At  that  time  Hot  Tuna  was  a  trio 
consisting  of  Joey  Covington  on  drum>. 
Jack  Casady  on  bass  and  Jorma  Kauko- 
nen playing  guitar  and  doing  vocals. 

As  there  were  many  electric-rock 
groups  around.  Hot  Tuna  had  to  pla\ 
hard  and  tough  lo  stili  be  around.  Ai 
that  time  thev  were  producing  what  is 
still  known  to  some  as  San  Francisco 
Rock. 

But  their  sound  spaced  out  in  other 
directions  with  maturity  and  the  addi- 
tion of  electric  violinist  Papa  John 
Creach.  Creach  has  given  Hot  Tuna  .i 
lead  instrument  that  blends  well  into  the 
rest  of  the  unit,  -and,  above  all,  .v/k/m-- 
manship.  It's  a  pleasure  to  watch  Pap.i 
John  jump  up  and  down  the  stage,  ami 
get  everybody  excited  while  setting  his 
violin  strings  afire  at  the  same  time. 

At  Winterland,  when  people  tired  oi 
dancing.  Hot  Tuna  came  across  visual- 
ly. They  were  juit  as  much  fun  to  watch 
work  as  they  were  fun  to  "work  with 
They're  real  enfertainers. 

By  now  its  an  understatement  th.rt 
■the  groups  that  deserve  a  lot  of  pablicit\ 
aren't  the  ones  that  always  get  it.  I  <ir 
some  unclear  reason  Hot  Tuna  is  one  ol 
them. 

Positively  there  is  no  way  one  can  i 
like  a  lillle  Hoi  Tiin;i,  if  not  :i  lot 


— Andrew  Makt-r 


YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  AND  TOMORROW.  .  .  -  Photo  by  Paul  Snodgrass 


"Mayflower"  Sails  Again 


The  New  World  beckons!  Over^-BSO 
years  ago  a  bund  of  people  men,  wtom- 
en,  and  children  set  sail  from  England 
jiad  firsi.arrived  in  Prgvincelown  harht^r 


on  the  Atlantic  Coast  ^f  America  where 
they  stayed  on  board  ship  for  about  five 
weeks  as  they  could  not  land  safely  on 
shore. 

In  mid-December,  1620,  in  their 
search  for  a  good  harbor  and  a  suitable 
place  to  settle,  the  Pilgrim  explorers 
found  a  safe  harbor  for  their  mother 
ship,  the  Mayflower.  Through  their  ef- 
forts the  Mayflower  was  safely  anchored 
in  Plymouth  harbor  about  December 


The  ship  served  as  the  Pilgrim's 
sleeping  quarters  during  the  long  winter 
of  that  year  (approximately  1 1 1  days). 
It  was  not  until  the  first  of  the  year  that 
they  went  ashore  to  begin  to  build  their 
first  shelter,  a  common  house.  Because 
of  the  severe  winter  it  was  nearly  a 
month  before  they  were  able  to  com; 
pleteOlie  common  house;  so  each  night 
they  returned  to  the  ship  to  sleep. 

On  a  spring  morning  in  April,  1621,, 
a  band  of  Pilgrim  men,  women,  and 


Plymouth  harbor  to  watch  the  May- 
flower sail  back  to  England.  None  of  the 
Pilgrims  returned  with  Captain  Jones 
despite  his  offer  (o  give  them  return  pas- 


sage. 

These  brave  pioneers  now  numbered 
less  than  half  the  more  than  hundred 

'  who  had  set  out  from  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1620.  In  spiteof  their  fearof 
possible  Indian  attacks  and  other  hard- 
ships, they  chose  to  remain  in  the  free- 
dom of  their  new  world  even  though 
many  of  them  longed  forthe  relatives 
and  friends  they  left  be,hind  and  the 
comfort  of  their  English  homes. 

— '-^A%  the  May  flower  sailed  out  of  P4y — t- 


mouth  harbor  its  guns  sounded  a  farew- 
ell salute  to  the  group  of  tense  and  de- 
termined people  on  shore;  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  chosen  leader  of  the  Pilgrims,  re- 
sponded with  a  gun-salute  from  the  liill 
overlooking  the  harbor. 

The  Pilgrim  community  watched 
with  mixed  emotions  as  the  ship  and  its 
sails  dropped  below  the  hori/on,  their 
sole  connecting  link  with  their  home- 
land, England. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
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SF  Photo  festival  This  Weekend 


TRY  IT  -  Bel  you  can't  dig  'em  just  once!  Member  of  Hot  Tuna  from  left  to 
right  are  Jack  Casady,  Papa  John  Creach,  Jorma  Kaukonen  (sitting)  and  Sam- 
my Piazza. 


When  the  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PHOTO  FESTIVAL  comes  to  MA- 
SONIC AUDITORIUM  this  Novem- 
ber from  the  17th  through  the  19th,  it 
will  brrng.  through  its  multi-faceted 
format,  what  has  been  called  a  "full 
spectrum  photo  show." 

The  Festival  is  produced  by  the  lead- 
ing international  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  fine  photographic  equip- 
ment in  cooperation  with  Bay  Area 
photo  dealers. 

It  is  a  project  designed  to  have  East 
meet  West  as  photo  artists,  journalists 
and  technicians  from  both  coasts  com- 
bine their  efforts  to  bring  the  full  mean- 
ing and  potential  of  this  visual  media  ta 
the  Bay  Area. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHOTO 
FESTLVAL  program  is  cdrnposied  oT 
four  basic  areas:  The  Lecture  and  Film 
Series;  The  Photo  Gallery;  The  Equip- 
ment Fair;  and  the  Special  Events  Pro- 
gram. The  Festival  will  feature  lectures 
on  photography  and  photographic  tech- 
nique, a  film  and  slide  series,  and  dis- 
play-demonstrations of  cameras  and 
other  photographic  equipment. 

A  particularly  exciting  feature  ofthe 
show  will  be  the  Photo  Gallery,  consist- 


ing of  hundreds  of  phonographs  by  na- 
tionally and  internationally  reknowned 
photographers,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
distinguished  Californian  artists  and 
journalists  in  the  photographic  field.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  demonstration 
of  holography,  a  new  sense  defying  pro- 
cess of  recording  images  in  true  three 
dinnensions,  and  an  activity  area  simu- 
latingvarious  studio  conditions  for  the 
use  oT  show  attendees  who  bring  their 
cameras. 

There  will  be  litqraJly  something  for 
everyone  at  the  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PHOTO  FESTI  VAX  which  has  been 
designed  to  provide  for  the  edification  of 
budding  and  advanced  photographers, 
as  well  as  for  perfect  entertaintiient  for 
the  entire  family. 

In  keeping  with  the  cirittir a1  tone  of 
the  Festival,  there  will  be  no  selling  on 
the  Festival  premises. 

The  San  Francisco  Photo  Festival  is 
sponsored  by  IPOSA,  the  International 
Photo  Optical  Show  Association.  IPO- 
SA is  a  non-profit  organization  of  lead- 
ing international  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  fine  photograph  icequip- 
ment,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  prom- 
oting fine  photography. 


"High"  School  Drag  Problem  Studied 


Recently  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Drugs  stopped  in  San  Francisco 
to  find  out  about  drug  abuse  among 
youth.  The  committee  heard  from  an 
undercover  officer,  high  school  students, 
and  a  former  prostitute. 

The  undercover  SF  police  officer 
stated  that  at  one  local  high  school 
drugs  were  as  easy  to  get  as  a  drink  of 
water."  One  student  offered  to  sell  him  " 
some  LSD,  but  the  officer  refused. 

Truancy  was  high  in  the  school.  The 
officer  went  to  a  civics  class  with  an 
enrollment  of  32  students.  Only  eight 
were  in  class.  Any  student  could  find  a 
card  game  going,  and  there  was  always 
a  dice<game  under  a  school  stairway. 

Most  of  the  young  drug  users  sup- 
port their  habit  through  crime.  This  was 
brought  out  by  a  high  schQol  student 
who  said  that  he  stole  cars  and  anything 
else  he  couH  in  order  lo  get  money  to 
buy  drugs. 

The  adage  that  high  school  drug 
users  get  poor  grades  was  torn  downJqt- 
a  student  who  did  the  reverse.  He  got 
good  grades  because  then  he  would  be 
undetected.  This  studentwoundup  using 


'  acid  and  mescaline.  He  earned  JI,UOU  a 
day. 

The  drug  problem  is  not  coni'i-'ftd 
only  to  males.  The  committee  hearu 
from  a  woman  who  is  now  a  youth 
Yiorker  with  the  SF  police  department. 
She  was  turned ^m  to  drugs  by  her  hus- 
band, an  addict.  He  was  sent  to  prison. 
She  had  to  support  her  $150  a-day  ha- 
bit, but  she  slopped  when  she  was  sent 
to  prison  for  selling  heroin. 

San  Francisco  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Steven  Morena,  was  asked 
what  he  fell  was  the  major  problem  in 
fighting  drugs  in  SF  schools.  Morena 
summed  it  up  in  one  word,  "money." 
The  school  district  docs  not  get  enough 
money  lo  alleviate  problems  in  the 
schools. 

Morena  would  like  p^ne  full-time 
teacher  at  each  school  teaching  drug 
education.  Presently,  one  teacher  leach- 
es drug  education  only  one  hour  a  day. 
The  cost  of  a  full-lime  drug  education. 
^Jeachcr  at  each  school  would  be  1.3  mil- 


lion  dollars.  This  would  solve  only  part 
of  the  problem.  The  other  part  is  to 
.make  schools  more  exciting  so  the  stu- 
dents will  not  have  to  turn  to  drugs. 


Ihe  Staff  of  tfce  Guardsman  wish  you  a  happy  and  safe 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  (This  is  our  special  8-page  pre- 

vacation  issue). 


»  Campus  Views  • 

i 

by  C.  Csavossy 

QUESTION:  What  Do  You  Consider  Obscene? 

Jimmie  McNeal— Physical  Education 

"1  don't  think  anything  is  obscene 
unless  you're  taking  advantage  of  some- 
one. Fighting  someone  of  something 
like  that." 


Debbie  Dde— Art 

"It's  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
I  don't  consider  anything  obscene  real- 
ly. Except  for  two  things:  Dog  sh*t  and 
Nixon.   Especially   on   the  sidewalks 
either  one  of  therfi   ' 

Tiia  Ratini — Music 

"I  think  that  wearing  swim  suits  on 
a  beach  is  obscene.  I  believe  in  nude 
beaches.  I  think  it's  obscene  for  one  per- 
son to  dislike  another  for  his  beliefs. 


What  one  person  docs  in  privacy  is  no 
one  else's  business.  An  example  of  such 
is  homosexuality. 


Gary  Pod — Business  Management 

■"l  don't  consider  anything  ol>sce«e. 
I've  tried  it  all  and  it's  beautiful.  You 
should  tryit  too.  As  they  say,  *4ry  it, 
youll  like  it'  " 


Ricardo  Menedez— Dental  Technologv 

"I  don't  leel  that  anything  i>  ob- 
scene. Obscenity  doesn't  really  exist. 
Obscenity^  usually  goes  with  sexuality 
and  anvihing  goes  with  sex." 


Alan   Pedreira — Elementary  School 
Education 

"Nothing  is  really  obscene  unless 
you  take  it  that  way.  If  you  have  a  sex- 
orientated  mind  and  think  a  certain  way 
it  just  becomes  obscene  to  people  who 
think  and  act  that  way." 
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Control  of  Women^s 
Bodies  is  th^  Issue 


f~Tlk  NorHieni  CdironiM  Trib^al  oil  A1iortiMi,T<Nitraceptioa  and  Forced  Slerl- 
Itzitioii,  hdd  in  Berkeley  last  month,  aroused  amazingly  little  public  reaction.  The 
purpose  of  the  Tribunal  was  to  publicize  the  destructive  effects  of  restrictive  abortion 
and  contraceptive  laws,  and  to  lay  the  blame  for  these  laws  where  it  belongs— at  the 
feet  of  the  legislators  who  make  them.  Its  aim:  to  have  the  laws  repealed.  It  was  at- 
tended by  approximately  400  peopl«.  ~        \ 

This  apathy  would  be  understandable  if  these  laws  didn't  affect  everyone.  But 
they  do. 

Some  people  fed  that  effective  contraception  is  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  But  effective  contraception  isn't  available.  The  statbtics  on  con- 
traceptive failure  are  one-year  statistics.  There  ire  25  years  in  a  normal  woman's 
reproductive  life.  Multiplying  the  'Yaflure  rate"  of  anv  given  conlraceotive  bv  25_ 
woidd  gKe  a  realistic    idea  of  the  chances  of  eventually  becoming  pregnant  while 
using  it.  in  this  country,  approximately  one  woman  in  four  will  have  at  least 
one  abortion  in  her  life    —  legally  or  illegally.  Making  abortions  illegal  does  not 
*^ve"  children,  as  some  anti-abortionists  seem  to  think.  It  only    kills     women. 
The  "Pro'Life"  people  say  that  the  fetus  is  a  human  being  and  has  rights. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  "mother"  also  has  rights.  No  one  has  ever  seri- 
ously suggested  that  anyone  be  forced  to  donate  a  kidney,  a  lung,  or  any  other 
part  of  his  body  to  anyone  else  without  his  consent  even  to. save  a  life.  Why, 
then,  should  a  woman  be  forced  to  donate  not  only  her  uterus  but  her  whole 
body  to  a  fetus  without  her  consent?  Why  this  reversal  of  all  medical  and  legal 
procedent? 

Perhaps  the  most  common  reason  why  people  are  against  safe,  legal  abortion 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  comment  recently  overheard  in  the  cafeteria:  "A  woman 
knows  what  she's  doing  when  she  has  sex,  and  she  should  take  the  conse- 
quences." This  attitude,  that  sex,  especially  for  women,  is  an  evd  thing  that 
should  have  negative  consequences,  still  exists  in  our  society.  It  crops  up  in  near- 
ly all  anti-abortion  arguments.  It  could  well  be  the  real  reason  why  some  people 
fayor  restrictive  laws. 

It's  not  likely  that  axhild  whose  mother  considers  his  existence  to  be  a  **pun- 
ishment"  for  her  "sins"  will  grow  up  to  be  a  useful,  productive  member  of  socie- 
ty. Even  if  it  were,  there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  allow  people  who  hate 
sex  and  who  hate  them  to  control  their  reproductive  lives.  This  brings  us  to  the 
real  issue -Control.  The  real  issue  here  is  not,  after  all,  whether  or  not  women 
"should"  have  abortions;  it  is  whether  her  body  is  controlled  by  the  government 
—or  by  herself. 

The  Women's  Abortion  Coalition  and  the  CCSF  Women's  Abortion  Commit- 
tee are  circulating  a  petition  for  the  Abortion  Rights  Act  which  would  repeat  all 
abortion  laws.  We  urge  that  you  sign  this  petition,  and  pressure  our  newly 
elected  legislators  to  get  these  laws  off  the  books. 


^  X^mn  to  the  iditor  ^ 


(Address  letters  to  Paul  Snodgfass, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Guardsman, 
50  Phelan  Ave.,  San  Francisco, ,Cal. 
94112.  All  letters  should  be  typed 
and  double-spaced.) 
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of  San  Francisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copy  writing,  ediUng,  | 
proofreading,  layout,  typography  and  photography.  The  Editorial  office  is  locat-  s 
ed  in  S-304,  phone  587-7272.  extension  446.  The  mailing  address  is  50  Phelan  | 
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Editorial: 

Are  IVe  Grateiul  for  Today? 

Thank  vou'  How  often  do  these  two  words  fit  into  our  dailv  vocabulary?  Not  as 
often  as  fhe\  mighc.  wouldn't  you  say?  This  being  the  season  of  "thanksgivwg"  set 
aside  b>  our  pUgrim  fathers  a  few  centuries  ago,  let  us  attempt  to  tabulate  our  thanks 
a  o«r  world  of  doubt  and  cynicism. 

Let  us  start  with  \<,u'  Thank  >ou  for  being  vow— the  students,  the  faculty,  the 
admnisiration,  the  people  of  San  Francisco— for  without  vou  there  would  be  no 
CCSF.  Of  course,  we  are  not  atnays  grateful  for  what  you  represent,  hmt  we  are 
grateful  How  are  we  graiefur  Let  us  count  the  wavs! 
—, — Thrre  tr  the  opportunity  to  move  •« <»  higher  instittiuns  uf  leainnig,  the  uptB- 
Mgofnew  doors— ^aw.  present,  and  future— if  we  are  so  inclined:  the  stepphg  stone 
L°  "!I[-1*°'*    '*'  "^  '"""*  '"'  •'"*  ^^*^  °"  "''*  <^*"P«B  »  pursuit  of  truth  and 

^^^u^  ":«.  **  ******  ^■'*''  *""  •'«>•"«♦'•"«  we  must  walk  at  a  slow  and  careful 
pace:  the  gdt  of  sight,  of  soumI,  of  smdl  and  taste,  of  voice  iio  speak  the  truth  and 
defend  N  accordug  to  our  bdiefs  i.  and.  most  of  all,  of  our  whole  being  which  hdps  us 
share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  feliowman. 

^J^"^''"^  *'  »«  •«»^>  ««•  M  cast  aside— /o5/— in  this  plastic  worid  of  let- 
spe^and  mass-confusion.  \%ho  cares  who  we  are  or  what  we  are?  Anyone? 

SometiBws  we  are  dscouraged;  sometimes  weare  sad:  sometimes  we  despair  and 
are  readv  to  give  up!  But  a  kind  word  or  a  hdping  hand  changes  our  thoughts  from 
negatne  to  posiiite  with  a  sense  of  renewed  hope  and  perhaps  even  joy. 

Uhen  a  group  of  men.  women,  and  children  reached  the  shores  if  this  continent 
some  years  ago  they  had  little  else  than  their  faith  and  courage  and  a  will  eo  begin  life 
>new  despite  the  strange  new  wHderness  nhich  surrounded  them.  As  historians  have 
recorded  rheir  plight,  no  douN  the>.  too.  were  londv  and  unhappv.  But  thev  believed 
and  hoped  •"  «he  future.  Nor  did  thev  forget  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  gifts  of 
life,  of  health,  and  of  the  abundance  of  their  hanest. 

Many  of  us  today  are  the  heirs  of  this  faith,  courage  and  determination  which 

n^l  ,r'!^.i'**!j  .T'  V^"*"^  I  nfortuna.dv.  although  our  pilgrim  fathers 
ned  from  what  they  bdieved  to  be  injusiices.  in  lime  Ihev  and  their  heirs  followed  the 
un^  path.  But  should  we  forget  (heir  original  intent  to  seek  a  better  life  than  that 
whrh  thev  left  behind? 

^Although  ours  aiay  be  a  mere  sophisticated  worW.  we  should  meet  the  wrongs 
^■•**  ■***  *x»»  wilnlhe  -amc4»ith,  courage  and  deterarinatioM.  We  Must  be  eratefui 
lor  what  we  have  aad  bdieve  in  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Whatever  our  Mith  may  be,  let  us  lake  the  time  to  pause  a  brief  moment  iu  si- 
lent BMditatiou  in  gratitude  for  all  our  gifts— most  preciously,  the  gift  of  'life." 

—Marguerite  Zipae 


Melting  Pots  . . . 

Dear  Editor, 

In  reference  to  your  two  "Melting 
<^Pot"  articles^  I  would  like  to  say  this  in_ 
regard  to  the  supposed  conflict  between 
fraternities  and  Gay  Lib. 

The  basis  for  your  first  article,  dated 
Oct.  26.  1972,  seems  to  have  been  a  few 
isolated  incidents  between  Fraternities 
and  Gays  that  occurred  on  "Gay  Day" 
1971,  and  on  perhaps  one  or  two  occa- 
sions thereafter.  On  this  basis.  The 
Guardsman  stated  that  there  is  a 
"strong  dislike"  between  the  fraternities 
and  the  Free  Gay  students.  Now  I  don't 
know  how  the  "Gay  Libbers"  feel  about 
fraternities,  but  put  of  over  fifty  fraterni- 
ty members  I  have  met  from  my  fratern- 
ity (Beta  Tau)  and  others,  there  are  only 
a  very  small  number  that  harbor  any 
feelings  against  gay  people. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  next  point. 
The  views  of  one  fraternity  member" do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
anyone  else. 

In  your  Nov.  9  "Melting  Pot"  arti- 
cle, you  printed  some  statements  made 
by  Randy  Cherniss,  Beta  Tau  President 
this  semester,  where  he  spoke  of  going 
down  to  Polk  St.  and  "haseling  queers." 
I  believe  that  your  printing  that  state- 
ment in  the  same  article  where  you  said 
he  was  president  of  Beta  Tau  was  mis- 
leading in  that  people  reading  the  article 
might  think  all  members  o<"thc  fraterni- 
ty feel  that  way.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
about  the  whole  thing:  Randy  often  says 
things  he  doesn't  mean,  and  he  does  not 
speak  for  anyone  besides  himself,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  he  is  our  "presi- 
dent." 

As  for  fraternities  being  "sexist," 
while  it  is  true  that  membership  in  fra- 
ternities is  limited  to  males;  it  was  not 
brought  out  thai  Beta  Tau  started  a  sis- 
ter sorority,  Thela  Tau,  which  is  about 
as  close  as  they  can  come  to  letting  girls 
in.  taking  into  account  the  nature  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities. 

I  feel  that  the  Guardsman's  "fanning 
th.e  flames!'  af.disagreemeiit  on  this  is- 
sue is  not  necessarily  a  service  to  the 
students  of  this  campus.  As  for  Spencer 
Nutting's  open  question,  "What  is  it 
like  to  be  in  a  fraternity?"  I  invite  him 
to  find  out  for  himself. 

Burt  l.u»tig 


•  • .  And  Steel  Shapes 

Dear  Mr.  Snodgrass: 
I  read  the  first  issue  of  the  Fall,  1972 
Guardsman.  volume'7S.  number  I 


Ticture  No.  1 


through  a  labyrinth  of  steel. 

Thousands  of  students  merge  be- 
tween the  Arts  and  Visual  Arts  build- 
ing. Legally  parked  cars,  again,  block 
the  pathway  for  students.  But  here,  stu- 
dents crowd  around  these  cars  to  make 
it  even  more  difficult  to  walk  in  this 
area.  Pciture  no.  2  and  no.  3  especially 
clearly  show  students  using  the  cars  for 
benches. 

Why  are  cars  parked,  legally,  so 
close  to  the  student's  path  as  to  make 
passage  difficult  and  dangerous?  Semes- 
ter after  semester  1  have  seen  confusion 
and  near  accidents  at  both  area  no.  1 
and  area  no.  2.  Parking  in  these  areas 
should  be  stopped:  This  means  painting 
a  red  no-parking  line  in  three  or  four 
spaces  at  area  no.  I  and  only  two  or 
three  spaces  at  area  no.  2. 


Picture  No.  2 


What  struck  me  first,  and  the  reason 
why  I  am  writing  to  you,  is  the  article 
titled  STEEL  SHAPE  GRACES 
HILLTOP. 

City  College  strives  to  beautify  its 
campus  even  before  it  is  barely  function- 
al. Art  on  our  campus  is  important, 
however.  I  do  not  enjoy  attending  a  col- 
lege that  places  aesthetics  ahead  of 
duty,  duty  to  iViake  a  college  campus 
accessible  and  safe  for  all  students. 

Thousands  of  students  enter  and 
leave  C.C  campus  from  the  West,  that 
IS.  from  the  bus  and  trolley  station  at 
Ocean  Avenue.  When  these  students 
reach  Phelan  Avenue  and  attempt  to 
enter  campus  along  the  Educational 
Ser\  ices  Building  the>  are  blocked  bv  a 
melee  of  cars  and  motorcycles.  This  is  a 
parking  lot.  There  is  no  walkway  or 
path  which  would  separate  the  student 
from  parked  or  moving  vehicles,  (sec 
picture  no.  I) 

Ibis  wcB  IS  very  dangerous,  forstu- 
dcnts  enter  and  leave  by  this  route  every 
hour  by  the  thousands.  What  must  stu- 
dents do  in  order  to  reach  the  Education 
Building,  the  Bookstore  or  Smith  Hall? 
They  must  slide,  trip  and  weave  a  path 


Picture  No.  3 


Furthermore,  when  will   a  concrete 
walkway  be  paved  for  students  along  the 


E.S.B.  (area  no.  I)?  A  pavement  was 
made  for  the  front  of  the  cafeteria  in  the 
Spring  of  '72.  Clearly,  this  path  was 
made  for  convenience.  Can  we  not  now 
make  one  for  protection? 

Crowds  of  passing  students  slow  the 
traffic  which  use  the  lot  and  the. street. 
But.  what  about  in  between  cla'sSes.' 
What  is  to  prevent  a  motorist  from 
sweeping  his  way  through  these  areas  at 
10:25  a.m.  ^fld  Hot  see  a  student  leap 
from  behind  a  legally  parked  car?  Clear 
these  areas  of  parked  cars  and  motorcy- 
cles: then  we  can  take  time  and  ijdmirc 
the  "steel  shapes  "  that  grace,  instead  of 
hinder,  our  campus. 


Respectfully. 

Domenic  D'Ortcn/io 

Student 


Enclosure:  three  pictures  takeri  on 


CCSF  campus,  September-October, 
1972.  (Copies  of  this  letter  and  pictures 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Harry  Buttimer,  Presi- 
dent of  City  College  and  Ralph  Hills- 
man,  Dean  of  students.) 


.1. 


:i 


Why  Are  You  Here?  ~ 
Test  Yourself.  Find  Out 

Are  you  wondering  what  you  are 
doing  here  at  CCSF?  Do  you  worry 
aboutyour  future?  Do  others  at  City 
"ToUegFliave  morr~i<cademlc  directionT 
How  do  you  compare  to  your  fellow 
Students? 

Well,  you  need  not  wait  any  longer  to 
find  out.  Here  for  your  comfort  (or  de- 
spair) is  the  "Official"  City  College 
Students  Test  (Revised  1972)  which 
should  help  CCSF  students  get  a  better 
understanding  of  themselves. 

Remember,  all  the  answers  may 
seem  correct,  but  one  is  "more"  correct 
than  the  others.  Lse  pencil,  not  pen. 
Mark  your  answers  clearly  and  have  a 
nice  weekend  worrying  about  your 
grade. 

1.  Score  5  points  if  you  live  at  home, 
add  1  extra  point  if  you  can  communi- 
cate with  your  parents  (this  is  "in"  this 
year)  and  award  2  bonus  points  if  you 
hav.e  both  parents  fooled  about  what 
you're  doing.  If  you  live  in  a  commune  or 
non-legal  unit  you  receive  3  points  but 
only  if  you  do  your  part  by  cleaning 
someone  else's  hair  out  of  the  bathroom 
sink.  Living  in  your  own  apartment, 
whether  married  or  single,  gets  you  10 
pohts,  but  minus  I  point  for  each  tim^ 
you  clean  your  apartment  at  least  once  a 
week  or  fail  to  cause  one  complaint  per 
week. 

2.  Drhing  a  car  to  school  gets  you  9 
pollution  (mints  plus  a  bonus  of  I  point 
for  each  time  your  car  has  been  scraped 
or  hit  while  in  the  student  parking  lot  or 
on  the  street.  If  you  take  the  bus  or 
streetcar,  give  yourself  6  points  but  only 
if  you  can  think  of  six  obscene  names  to 
call  the  Muni  system,  the  drber  or  the 
service.  6  points  are  awarded  for  hitch- 
hiking, plus  1  point  for  each  time  you've 
been  propositioned  by  a  friendly  driver  of 
e'irner  seit^Diil  minus  1  point  for  each 
time  you've  made.it  to  school  on  time. 
Walking  to  City  College  is  good  for  2 
points.  Sorry,  no  points  awarded  for 
being  physically  fit  or  in  good  health 
because  you  shouldn't  be  wdl  most  of  the 
time. 

3.  In  the  academic  field,  if  you  have  a 
major,  6  points  are  yours  for  having  the 
courage  to  know  your  grim  fufure  at 
such  an  early  age.  A  declaration  ^no 
major  receives  2  points,  (Stop !  OV^- 
rectly  to  your  counselor.  Do  not  pass  Go. 
Proceed  to  John  O'Conndl  Vocational 
School.)  4  points  for  all  those  with  a 
General  Educational  major,  which 
means  you're  still  undecided  but  your 

—parents  don't  know  it.  

4.  If  you  belong  to  a  school  club, 
group,  social  organization  or  the  student 
government,  subtract  5  points  because 
you  arc  in  a  minority.  Give  yourself  1 . 
point  if  you  know  there's  something 
going  on  somewhere  at  CCSF  besides 
dasBcs. 

5.  If  you  work  more  than  20  hours  a 
week,  pay  is  9  "exhaustion"  points  with 
a  bonus  of  2  points  if  you  think  you'll 
devdop  an  ulcer  before  25.  Working  less 
than  20  hours  a  week  gKes  you  6  points 
but  oaly  if  you  have  to  work  weekends. 
Having  no  job,  collecting  any  form  of 
wdfare  or  getting  an  allowance  b  worth 
3  points  but  only  if  ^ou  can  explain  hovv 
you  do  it  and  remain  friends  wiih  those 
who  work. 

Bonus  Question  Score  2  points  each 
if  you  can  name  our  CCSF  President, 
Men's  and  Women's  Deans,  and  recog- 
nize them  on  campus. 

Scoring:  Figuring  your  total  scor^4s 
optional.  If  you  really  did  use  a  pencil, 
you're  good  at  following  directions;  re- 
port to  your  nearest  Army  recruiter.  If 
you  worry  about  this  test  for  any  period 
of  time,  turn  yourself  in  for  observation, 
'cause  it's  too  late  for  you  now. 


Man's  life  does  not  fill  a  hundred 
years,  but  alivays  b  it  full  of  a  thousand 
year's  caref  Short  the  midday,  bitter 
long  rllMrigfitsr 

Why  then  do  you  not  grasp  the  lamp, 
seeking  out  for  yourself  the  short-lived 
joyv  why  not  today? 
,  Why  will  you  wait  year  after  year? 
Chinese  Philosopher  of  the  Han  Dy 


nasiy. 


Kindness  in  words  creates  confi 
dence;  kindness  in  thinking  creates  pro- 
foundness; kindness  in  giving  creates 

.LMs. --Lao-Tse. 
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Hardworking  Roy 
^rozj^s-fieiufyJaL 

Hardwood  Season 


What  is  an  active  athlete?  Hccarr|ps 

on  in  an  animated  fashion,  relentlessly 

shooting  ind  dribbling  the  basketball 

Tway.  Fpr  many  pthers  it  would  seem  to 

be  a  waste  oftime.  After  all.  you  can 

your  best. 

Ray  Fra/ier  is  no  youngster  and  he 
is  good.  Just  being  good^t  shooting; 
■>4s«'t  enough:  for  Frazier  all  his  hard 
work  may  mean  fuinilmcnt  of  his  ambi- 
tion for  the  past  year— the  champion- 
skip. 

In  a  season  that  promises  the  return 
of  City's  basketball  team  to  the  top. 
Coach  Sid  Phelan  is  still  skeptical  of 
just  who  his  starting  five  will  be.  Frazier 
reahzes,  as  do  his  team-mates,  if  any- 
thing will  sway  the  coach's  opinion  it 
will  be  slcinful  playing,  usually  accom- 
plished by  continuous  practice. 

"I  plan  to  play  a  big  part  in  the  team 
this  year,  but  then,  of  course,  it's  still  up 
to  the  coach."  Frazier  confides. 

Consistency  is  one  way  of  reaching 
perfection  and  Frazier  follows  this  phi- 
losophy to  a  "T".  Although  he  didn''t 
play  first  string  last  year,  he  has  come  a 
long  way. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Coach 
Phelan.  he  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
Fra/icr.  "He  has  the  making  ofa  pro 
and  he  has  a  lot  of  drive.  Besides  that  he 
is  an  excellent  shooter." 

Ask(^  why  he  wasn't  chosen  to  play 
anything  but  a  swing  man  last  year. 

there  but  the  ilei  is  the  ability  to  work 
with  the  other  four  players.  Frazier  just 
didn't  fit  in  as  last  year *s  team  was  real 
green.  Getting  the  cctmbination  u  the 
hard  part  but  now  it's  a  new  season." 


TIMES  NEAR1!SG-  and  Frazier'sRcMlv 


_  Boasting  a  6  fooi  2  inch  frame.  Fra- 
zier patterns  himself  ifter  Walt  Fra/ier 
(no  relationship)  and  for  sure  hustles 
like  him.  He  has  a  natural  magnetism 
for  driving  which  is  invaluable  to  the 


BLOWN  out  -  Rams  find    out  how  a  ImII  came  on  a  rainv  dal  feels. 


Defending  Soccer  Champs 
Drop  finale  in  Mud  3-0 


Before  fTfcTTnargame,  R  am  tcam- 
mates  agreed  that  it  would  be  an  all-out 
effort  against  Marin.  But  it  wasn't 
enough;  the  Rams  lost  a  comical 
"grudge"  match  in  a  mud-bath  on  their 
own  campus  by  a  score  of  2-0. 

From  the  onset  of  this  rain-ridden 
game,  it  was  destined  to  be  a  comcfdy  of 
errors.  From  the  interruption  of  a  dog 
chasing  after  the  .  all,  to  the  slipping 
and  sliding  of  players  it  proved  a  fitting 
finale  for  a  longand  frustrating  Ram 
season. 

Fielding  the  play  with  only  nine 
players  out  of  the  required  eleven  in  the 
early  moments,  Marin  had  pot  shot 
chances  at  scoring.  To  theirs  and  the 
Ram  players^  surprise.  City  had  them 
on  the  run  on  a  few  occasions. 

Relentlessly  City  pressed  offensively 
led  by  co-captain  AJfriedo  Vidrio,  Jr. 


HAVING  FUN  -  in  the  muddy 


offensive  strategy  of  any  team.  Move- 
ment is  a  vital  part  needed  to  win  games 
and  he  has  it. 

Unlike  some  players  who  year  after 
year  try  to  perfect  the  dribbling  and 
shooting  aspect  of  the  game,  these  come 
as  naturally  as  sleeping  to  Frazier. 

"I  have  played  the  game  since  I  was 
seven;  the  ball-handling  that  bothers 
others  doesn't  bother  me."  he  boasted. 

Although  he  starred  at  Poly  with  a 
16  point  average,  he  only  managed  to 
pull  a  6  point  average  at  City  last  year. 

Frazier  has  a  goal  of  eventually 
making  it  in  pro  basketball.  But  while  at 
City,  he  has  no  regrets  about  picking 
Business  Administration  as  his  major. 

This  is  a  good  year  for  City,  basket- 
ball-wise. "There  aren't  any  problems 
this  year  because  unlike  last  year,  we're 
working  as  a  team  and  not  bickering 
about  who  should  do  this  and  that." 
Frazier  states. 

And  if  this  is  an  indicaiion  of  what  is 
to  be  in  basket bailvilie  at  City  Collie, 
it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  come 
sec  the  Rams  and  Ray  Frazier. 

-Lester  Cl|^i« 


"ah^  Team-mafe  Carlos  Mofinar  Oefen^ 
sively  Marwan  Sahouriech  and  Gary 
Meroff  repulsed  possible  Marin  scores. 

With  regular  goalie  Maximilio 
Cortes  back  in  the  game  City  found  it- 
self more  on  the  offensive.  Cortes  again 
showed  his  worth  as  he  dived  without  a 
second  thought  at  attempts  by  Marin. 
Many  times  Cortes  found  himself  wip- 
ing off  the  mud.  Asked  what  he  thought 
of  playing  in  such  crumm>  conditions, 
he  remarked,  "It's  kinda  fun  m  away." 

Credit  has  to  be  given  to  this  year's 
soccer  team,  if  not  praise. 

After  back  to  back  morale-breaking 
losses  to  Ohione,  and  Skyline,  by  the 
margin  of  1-0  scores4  the  Rams 
thrbughout  this  final  game  hustled  as  if 
it  was  as  vital  as  the  opening  game. 

Hampering  scoring  opportunities 
for  them  on  many  occasions  was  a  wet 
field.  Many  times  the  Rams  slipped  and 
skidded  on  the  wet  turf,  falling  on  cru- 
cial plays.  To  add  to  the  misery,  the  ball 
seldom  ewer  rolled.  In  one  case.  Vidrio 
had  placed  the  ball  so  perfectly  for  a 
score  that  all  Marwan  Sahouriech  had 
to  do  was  kick  it  in.  Instead,  the  ball 
just  stopped,  and  so  did  Sahouriech. 

In  the  second  half,  it  was  a  case  of 
lM»o  really  wanted  the  game.  Marin  ev- 
idently did,  as  she  scored  two  quick 
goals  in  a  series  of  volleyball  kicks. 

By  the  end  of  the  game,  the  Rams 
were  drenched  with  mud  and  soaked  to 
the  bone.  The  season  was  over. 

— I^cster  Chang 


1972 

Basketball 

Schedule 


:.ix 


Jan  1  -  CCSF  at  Mmitt 
Jan  4  -  CCSF  at  San  Jose 
Jan  9 .  Chahol  at  CCSF 
Jan  II  •  FoothUI  at  CCSF 
Jan  19  -  CCSF  at  Laney 
Jan  26  -  CCSF  at  San  Mateo 
Jan  30  -  Diablo  Valley  at  CCSF 
Feb  2  -  Merritt  at  CCSF 
Feb  6  •  San  Joar  at  COST 
Feb  9  -  CCSF  at  CahboC 
Feb  13  -  CCSF  at  Foothill 
Feb  16  •  Laney  at  CCSF 
Feb  20  -  San  Mateo  at  CCSF 
Feb  23  •  CCSF  at  Diablo  Valley 


New  Song  Girls 
Efi/oying  Seh  es  of 


football  Corifests 


With  but  two  games  left  in  a  bad 
football  season,  it's  amazing  to  see  City 
College's  "song  girls"  carry  on  like  its 
still  a  virgin  season. 

One  has  to  wonder  why  these  petiii; 
but^retty  girls  exert  themselves  so  me- 
ticulously, lilie  busy  ¥ecs  on  a  spring 
day. 

•    The  answer  is  simple:  they  find  ii 
fun! 

These  "volunteers"  receive  a  unir' 
credit  but  it's  not  an  easy  unit.  Spon- 
sored by  Assistant  Dean  Flanagan,  the 
song  girls  have  practice  sessions  on  the 
football  field  or  in  the  Student  Union 
Building;  all  of  which  involves  eight 
hours  a  week  of  coordinated  yells  and 
leg-kicking.  Their  attitude  about  the 
football  season,  unlike  many  others  on 
campus,  is  not  one  of  criticism.  They 
don't  treasure  the  idea  of  losing  an\ 
more  than  the  players  they  root  for,  but 
"that's  life."  they  shrug.  _— i^r 

"It's  fun  cheering  for  them;  the  guys 
are  nice,  and  besides,  we  go  to  football 
parties,"  confided  one  of  the  girls. 

Leader  Cynthia  Lewis,  a  sister  fronT 
Wilson,  is  in  the  company  of  girls  from 
many  different  backgrounds.  These  in- 
clude Jonnie  Beaghler  from  Balboa, 
Ruth  Terrado,  Maria  Salvador  of 
Washington  High.  Carolyn  Panelo  and 
Marlene  King  from  Mission.  Eve  Dcl- 
castello  of  Lowell,  and  Linda  Castilliun 
of  Cathedral  High. 

Some  are  former  song  girls  while 
others  are  new  to  the  job.  When  togeth- 
er you  couldn't  tell  that  they  were  a  lit- 
tle green;  they  put  on  a  convincing  show 
with  the  "Stripper "  theme  song.  The> 
act  like  they  love  doing  it. 


WHOSE  GREEN?  -  Not  these  beauties. 


Eve  Delcastello  says  she  "has  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  one.  "  but  to  her  sur- 
prise it's  not  too  well  received.  School 
spirit  is  not  as  vital  at  City  as  it  was  in 
those  prep  years  the  girls  will  vouch 
for  that. 

"We  work  too  hard  for  too  little 
The  attitude  toward  sports  here  is  vcr> 
diflerent.  There's  no  spirit -here  like  in 
high  school."  remarks  pretty  Linda 
Castillion. 

As  for  their  impact  as  a  determining 
force  in  City's  football  season  well, 
they  tried;  it  might  be  a  new  ballgamc 
for  the  basketball  season. 


1972 
Basketball 


Top: 


Team 

Chumrley .  Charles 
Gaston,  James 
U  ilson.  Kim 
Pruitt.  Bob 
Chambers,  Vince 
~AI«N)ne>.  Ke>in 
Jackson.  Julius 
Jackson.  Darrell 
Atchan. John 


Bottom: 


Bei-k.  Robert 
.\dams.  .Arthur 
Jon  well,  Greg 
"Trazier,  Ray 


Grays,  Lcs 
Smith,  Dave 


President  Agrees 
To  Needy  Vets^ 


Demands  lor  toons 

During  a.  recent  meeting,  the  CCSF 
Vets  decided  to  do  something  for  the 
student  veterans  who  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived federal  aid. 

After  the  meeting  they  marched  over 
to  City  College  president  Dr.  Harry 
Buttimer's  office  and  demanded  to 
speak  with  him. 

Approximately  45  minutes  later  the 
discussion  ended  with  Buttimer  asking! 
the  veterans  to  come  back  and  see  him 
tomorrow. 

The  following  day  he  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  City  College  Vets.  Philip 
Ba/ell.  "We  have  $4000  for  you  to 
loan." 

At  that  time  Dr.  Buttimer  and  Dean 
Wally  Wells  decided  that  CCSF  Vets 
would  serve  as  a  screening  committee 
for  loan  applicants. 

Since  then  the  CCSF  Vets  screening 
committee  has  been  formed  and  they 
have  loaned  out  $2500  to  Vets  with  cer- 
tificates of  e|ig<bility  wlio  haven't  re- 
ceived their  first  checks  as  of  yet. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  loan  the  Vet  has 
to  have  a  certificate  of  eligibility  on  file 
at  the  V.A.  regional  office  at  49  4th 
Street,  which  Mr.  Wells  will  verify.  His 
allotments  must  be  held  up,  and  he 
must  promise  to  pay  the  complete  bor- 
rowed amount  when  his  check  finally 
arrives. 


VETS  Representative  -  Phil  Bazell 

CCSF  Vets  claimed  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  4.000  Vets 
receiving  federal  assistance  on  campus 
have  had  their  checks  held  up  for  some 
reason  or  another. 

Some  of  the  Vets  who  have  contact- 
ed the  screening  committee  haven't  re- 
ceived their  educational  assistance 
checks  since  the  beginning  of  last  sum- 
mer. 

Many  of  them  were  evicted  from 
their  apartments  or  suffered  some  other 


kind  of  bill  crisis. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 

Bureaucrats  Meet 
CCSF  Vets  Head  On 

American  Servicemen  s  seminar 
had  ala'te'  start  and  ended  an  uproar 
when  Tom  Chekey  demanded , that  the 
^Veterans  Administration  should  do 
something  for  the  veterans  with  "bad"" 
-discharges  who  are  not  eligible  for  V.A._ 
assistance. 

Robert  Hughes,  the  Area  Director 
of  the  American  Servicemen  Organiza- 
tion, opened  the  seminar  at  11:15  am 
Ufter  waiting  15  minutes  for  stragglers 
to  wander  in. 

The  action  began  with  Fred  Simon- 
son  speaking  to  the  crowd  of  1 50. 

Simonson  spoke  for  about  five  min- 
-trterarptanrretf/bui  ihen  went  off  the 


Campus  Communists 
Finally  Get  OK 
From  Administration 


The    Revolutionary    Communist 

Youth  finaUy,w;on  its  semester-long 

to  ^a4A- rcc^gfrflion^  After 


months  of  haggling  on  campus  and 
several  legal  maneuvers  President  Har- 
ry Buttimef  granted  the  RCV  legal  sta- 
tus as  an  on-campus  organization. 

The  group  had  been  active  prior  to 
recognition,  but  now  it  is  able  to  request 
office  space,  the  Student  Union  facilities 
for  rallies,  and  also  receive  money  from 
CCSF  with  which  to  engage  in  lectures, 
films,  and  other  activities. 
RCY's  attempt  to  gain.reaignition 


AUTHOR  -  of  the  SANTANA  cover  story  in  the  current  ROLl-lNG  STONE, 
journalist/disc  jockey  Ben  Fong-Torres  (Center)  raps  with  GUARDSMAN  editor 
Paul  Snodgrass  and  reporter  Spencer  Nutting. 

Rolling  Along  With  Ben  Fong-Torres 


is  air^teresting  story.  President  Butti- 
mer refused  to  grant  the  RCY  legal  sta- 
tus after  the  Student  Council  had  ap- 
proved the  group. 

The  college  president's  objection 
was  founded  on  a  state  educational  law 
(no.  255 12)  that  in  effect  states  thai  only 
politically-affiliated  *  youth  organiza- 
tions with  a  candidate  on  the  .stale  bal- 
lots may  distribute  literature  and  con- 
duct rallies  on  school  campu.ses.  But  the 
RCY,  and  its  head.  Sue  Miles,  attempt- 
ed to  explain  that  "In  no  way  does  Sec- 
tion 25512  apply  to  the  RCY." 


Ben  Fong-Torres.  a  man  who  has 
worked  in  both  broadcasting  and  jour- 
nalism, was  recently  interviewed  by  the 
staff  of  The  Guardsman. 

Torres,  who  is  27  years  old.  graduat- 
ed in  1966  from  Cal  State  University. 
San  Francisco.  While  there.  Torres  was 
a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  paper.  One 
of  his  assignments  was  to  be  the  "Herb 
Caen"  of  the  college  paper. 

After  graduation  from  college. 
Torres  started  as  a  dfhic  jockey  at  a  San 
Francisco  radio  statidiVt  From  there  he 
went  to  the  telephone  company  and 
became  a  magazine  editor. 

In  1969,  Torres  joined  Rolling 
Stones  magazine,  where  he  now  writes 
feature  stories  and  artists"  profiles  con- 
cerning big  name  rock  groups.  He  spe- 
cializes in  stories  that  dig  bctow  the  sur- 
face of  the  music  industry,  revealing  the 


truth  about  people  who  try  to,lie  to  and 
cheat  others.  Torres  has  met  most  of  the 
big  stars  in  rock  music  today  in  order  to 
evaluate  "the  artists'  professional  facets 
and  how  they  handle"  their  talents  and 
people." 

Torres  also  has  a  radio  show  aired 
Sunday  nights  on  KSAN-FM  from  6-9 
pm.  He  feels  that  valuable  writing  expe- 
rience can  be  obtained  from  working  for 
all  media. 

The  interview  w;>s  concluded  by 
Torres  advising  aspiring  journalists.  He 
is  against  the  idea  of  young  journalists 
starting  a  career  with  a  paper  in  a  re- 
mote area  of  the  country.  "Stay  where 
you  are  or  where  you  like  to  live.  If  you 
are  lucky,  you  could  end  up  with  a  job 
on  a  big  city  or  large  suburban  paper." 


,i^:Umn- 


schedule  by  opening  the  meeting  up  for 
questioAS. 

Alniost     immediately     someone 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Photo  of  the  Week= 


Photo  by  W.  J.  SMITH 


PhoM86  Fourth  Somester  • 
Bob  Strohmoyory  Instructor 


RCY  PRESIDENT  -  SUE  MILES 

Buttimer  still  refused  to  relent,  and 
consequently,  the  group  sought  legal 
a.ssistance.  They  got  it  in  the  person  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  ACLU  gathered  the  pertinent 
information  in  the  case,  and  sent  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Buttimer  informing  him  that  re- 
fusal of  the  RCY  was  an  abridgement  of 
Amendment  1,  the  right  to  free  speech. 
The  letter  went  on  to  specify  why  sec- 
tion no.  255  1  2  would  npt  apply  to  the 
RCY. 

Finally  on  November  i.  Dr.  Butti- 
mer resc+flded  his  veto  of  Council's  ac- 
tion, thereby  granlin'g  the  RCY  legal 
status. 

RCY  President.  Sue  Miles.  cKarged 
that  other  campus  organizations  refused 
to  come  to  their  defense.  Ms.  Miles 
claimed  that  the  SD*i,  BSU.  and  La 
Raza  could  not  or  would  not  lend  sup- 
port. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 

Feminists  Picket 
Local  TV  Station 


The  Second  National  Feminist  Par- 
ty Convention,  held  at  San  Francisco's 
Glide  Memorial  Church,  attracted 
women  of  all  ages,  races,  and  economic 
backgrounds,  from  all  over  California. 

The  convention,  whose  theme  was 
Women  Against  Supporting  Their' 
Enemies,  picketed  KRON-TV 
(Channel  4).  The  reasoir  for  the  pickctr 
according  to-Florynte  Kennedy,  foun- 
der of  the  Party,  was,  "We've  been 
covered  better  by  other  stations.  Wc  feel 
wc  should  support  our  friends  and  with- 
hold support  from  our  enemies." 

Ms.  KennedN.  explained  the  goals 
of  'the  Feminist  Party  '■  "We're 
not  here  to  break  from  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties.  We  exist  to  get 
Feminist  women  into  office  on  any  tick- 
et they  can.  I'm  willing  to  infiltrate- the 
party  where  my  money's  going  and 
make  changes  in  it." 


I  he  Feminist  Party  also  called  for  a 
national  buyers  boycott  of  50  of  the  125 
top  advertisers  to  protest  sexism  in  their 
ads. 
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Compus  Views 


by  C.  Ctavossy 


QUESTION:  What  do  you  think  of  the  guys  on  campus? 


Nina  Jasinski — Art 

The  guys  at  Statler  think  they're 
real  cool.  They  think  all  the  girls  want 
to  go  out  with  them.  All  they're  out  for 
is  a  good  piece.  (But  still  some  of  them 
are  really  nice.) 


Cathy  Kopp«?l — General  Education 

It's  hard  to  meet  guys  on  campus. 
Most  of  the  guys  1  met  are  pretty  nice 
though.  The  trouble  is  that  all  the  guys 
hang  around  in  groups  and  this  makes  it 
hard  to  meet  them  personally. 


Ann  Driscoll— Child  Psychology 

Most  of  the  guys  I  have  met  are  real- 
ly nice.  But  it's  kind  of  hard  to  find  a 
place  to  meet  them  socially.  It's  easiest 
to  meet  guys  at  the  recreation  associa- 
tion and  in  the  classrooms. 


LaurlMaltan— General  Eiliication 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  different 
kinds  that  it's  hard  to  say.  It's  nice  to 
have  a  variety  though. It's  really  easy  to 
meet  guys  on  campus  because  they're 
really  friendly. 


Debby  Greaves — IM ass  Transportation 

"  ■  On  campus  they  are  not  eas>  to 
meet,  but  in  the  classrooms  they  are 
easy  to  talk  to.  There  aren't  that  many, 
but  the  one's  I've  rnet  have  been  really 
friendh . 


Maggi  Raherty— Biology 

A  lot  of  them  are  really  nice,  but 

some  of  them  are  still  in  their  high 
school  trips.  The  guys  that  do  Tmd  me 
come  out  of  their  trip  real  cool.  The 
easiest  place  to  meet  guys  is  in  the 
classes. 
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Is  Overpopulotiott  a  Mph? 


A  CCSF  Economics  instructor  and 
alleged  expert  on  population  growth 
told  his  view  on  the  controversial  sub- 


ject. ■ 

Speaking  at  the  Unitarian  Church 
located  at  the  corner  of  Geary  and 
Franklin  Streets.  Professor  John  Barda- 
ro,  the  author  of  the  soon  to  be  released 
book,  "The  Myth  of  Overpopulation." 
spoke  out  against  the  Malthusian  belief. 

Calling  over  population  the  bogey  of 
the  20th  Century,  Bardaro  stated  the 
whole  myth  began  with  the  Reverend 
T.  R.  Malthus'  book;  The  Population 
Principle,  which  was  published  Jn  1798. 

Malthus  claimed  that  population 
grows  on  a  geometric  scale  which  dou- 
bles it's  self  everytime,  like,  2-4-8-16. 
etc.  And  he  stated  that  food  grows  on  an 
arithematic  scale  of  I  -2-3-4  and  so  one. 

Malthus  concluded  that  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  two  ratios  could  be  con- 
trolled by  three  things:  murder,  disease, 
and  birth  control. 

Bardaro  claimed  that  this  theory 
caught  on  not  because  it  was  true,  but 
because  it  was  conductive  to  the  laissez- 
faire  mood  of  the  18th  century. 

Bardaro  displayed  such  books  as. 
The  Population  Bomb.  It  has  a  picture 
on  thecover  of  a  baby  in  a  bomb  that 
has  a  lighted  fuse.  Bardaro  th^n  claimed 
that  these  books  appealed  only  to  the 
emotions. 


Using  Paul  Erhlich's  own  words,  "I 
am  a  part  time  propagandist,"  Bardaro 
professed  "I  come  not  as  a  propagandist 
but  as  a  person  with  these  viUuable 


things  on  his  side;  reason,  facts,  and  his- 
torKal  truths."  «     ,• 

Following  this,  Bardaro  illustrated 
the  graph  used  by  neo-Malthusians  to 
depict  the  history  of  population  growth. 
Then  he  mentioned  such  graphs  were 
based  on  census  reports  which  have  a 
high  rate  of  inaccuracy  in  primitive 
population  areas. 

Returning  with  another  emotional 
neo-Malthusian  clainu  "If  this  rale  of 
growth  continues  for  the  next  700 
years,"  he  exclaimed  while  pointing  at  a" 
near  perpendicular  line  indicating  popu- 
lation growth,  "There  will  be  two  peo- 
ple per  square  yard."  Calling  this  "an 
impossibility,"  Bardaro  went  on,  "even 
though  it  is  statistically  and  mathemati- 
cally true,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility." 

Extending  his  attack  on  the  Malthu- 
sian prediction,  Bardaro  showed  how 
3.6  billion  people,  the  estimated  number 
of  world  population,  could  live  in  the 
state  of  Texas  with  every  unit  of  four 
people  having  a  land  area  of  8,1()0  feet 
to  live  on. 

"The  United  States  is  producing, 
more  and  more  food,"  he  continued, 
when  attacking  Erhlich's  prediction  of 
famine,  "and  this  is  a  continuing  world 
trend,"  he  concluded. 
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Keystone  Korner  Makes  Change  from  Rock  to  Jazz 


Perhaps  you  noticed  too  that  the 

*     doesn*^  Dook  rock  acts  anymore.  Now 

'     they're  boasting  the  names  of  McCann, 

Turrentine,  Tyncr,  Ammons  Benson 

'     and  Kirk;  the  best  in  jazz. 


Reading  Lab  Dubbed  "Substandard" 


According  to  Edward  Kloster,  in- 
structor of  Reading,  "The  English 
Reading  Lab  is  simply  too  small  and 
under-equipped  to  adequately  meet  the 


needs  of  the  campus. 

Kloster  who  heads  the  Reading  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  believes  that  per- 
haps 50  percent  of  CCSF  students  are  in 
neec)  of  reading  instruction.  At  present. 
30  sections  of  reading  courses  are  avail- 
able. He  added,  "An  expanded  reading 
program  and  a  larger,  better-equipped 
Reading  Lab  is  what  is  needed  no>*'." 

»'"ln  primary  schools,  largely  ghetto 
schools,"  he  explained,  "many  of  our 
students  weren't  taught  to  read  properly 
and  were  passed  from  grade  to  grade, 
partly  because  of  administrative  and 
instructor  indifference;  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  can't  read  here." 

He  continued.  "And  for  many  of  our 
students,  English  is  a  second  and  a  per- 
plexing language."— — . 

The  Reading  Department  which 
hokls  classes  in  the  Visual  Arts  Building 
is  equipped  with  a  one  classroom-size 
reading  lab.  The  small  lab  is  crowded 
with  tables  and  chairs  and  little  else. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  equipment;  a  few 
old  tape  recorders,  three  Craig  Speed 
Readers,  and.  when  they  are  all  work- 
ing, a  maximum  of  eight  EDL  Con- 
trolled Readers. 


Visitor  Compares  S.F.,  New  Zealand  Life  Styles 


"  Ever  stop  to  wonder  what  this  part 
of  the  world  looks  like  to  an  outsider? 
The'Guardsman  got  an  inside  look  from 
Mark  Perry,  a  vacationing  student  from 
.Auckland.  New  Zealand.  Believe  it  or 
not  the>"re  enjo>ing  summer  right  now 
in  New  Zealand. 

While  on  his  first  visit  to  the  U.S. 
Mark  noticed  that  San  Francisco  is 
characteristically  "xerv  good  and  the 
people  make  It  what  it  IS." 

He's  a  second  year  political  science 
major  at  Auckland  Cniversitv  where  all 
bachelors  degrees  can  be  acquired  in 
three  years.  However,  certain  coursc> 
aren't  taught  at  the  uni\ersit\.  like 
Journalism. 

Unlike  the  CCSF  campus  Auckland 
isfl't  overrun, b>  prett>  faces  and  nice 
legs  for  "the  ratio  of  men  to  women  is  ^\- 
I.  "  Mark  sadl\  noted. 

Comparing  Auckland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Mark  found  that  the  population  is 
similar  hut  that's  where  i^esemblance 


ends.  Ill  Auckland  almost  cvervonF 


lives  in  a  bungalow-type  hou.se  oaa  1/4- 
acre  plot  as  compared  to  the  squashed- 

up  Cit>    apartment   buildings.    And 
"school  buildings  and  classrooms  here 


Would  You  Believe,  "A  $35  Lid"  -  Mark  Perry  discusses  his-homeland  with 
reporter  Andy  Maker 


are  just  as  ugl>  as  everywhere  else." 
Mark  added,  "but  the  people  are  friend- 
lier which  makes  up  for  it." 

Penny  for  ffcnny  Auckland  is  cheap- 
er to  live  in.  but  it  you  want  to  enjov 
some  of  the  pleasures  life  has  to  offer  it's 
a  different  storv.  Who'd  believe  that  a 
'65  Muhtang  i,6lla  for  S4()0()  .inri  ii  m.^k 


S35  for  an  average  ounce  lid.  But  if  he 
desired  cither  in  Auckland  he'd  pav  the 
price  or  be  left  out. 

There  isn't  as  much  music  in  Auck- 
land as  in  the  City  for  the  record  com- 


panies don't  release  a  lot  of  records. 
"There  are  some  records  out  by  Frank 
Zappa  and  the  Mothers  but  not  many. 
The  Fugs  and  the  Grateful  Dead  are 
almost  unheard  of."  Mark  said.  But  the 
music  lovifig-New-Zealanders  don't  get 
any  grief  about  their  long  hair  from  the 


local  peopte;^ 


Mark  will  return  to  Auckland  in 
February  to  begin  his  final  year  of 
school,  but  for  now  he's  eager  to  sec 
southern  California.  Colorado  and 
Mexico.  —Andrew  Maker 


Film  strips  for  the  controlled  readers 
are  mostly  mutilated  and  are  not  re- 
placed when  unusable. 

New  carrels  have  been  ordered  .for 
the  lab.  "However."  Kloster  adds, 
"we've  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
them." 

Why  does  this  situation  exist?  Klos- 
ter explains,  "It's  a  matter  of  priorities; 
basic  reading  skills  are  given.a  low 
priority  at  the  college  level  because  it 
has  been  assumed  that  students  know 
how  ta  read  by  the  time  they  reach  col- 
lege." 

"^ab  space  and  available  equipment 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  tri- 
ple what  we  have.  And,"  he  continued.    ■ 
"for  whatever  reason,  our  627  square 
feet  o,f  lab  space  is  the  least  available 
space   in   any   Northern   California 
school.  The  next  smallest  reading  lab  is 
900squarefeet  " 
——Kloster  believes  that  the  reading  sit- 
uation at  CCSF  does  not  correspond  to 
the  national  norms  because  of  the  high- 
er number  of  foreign  students  here  and 
the  many  students  who  are  lacking  the 
bask:  reading  skills. 

He  believes  that  in  order  to  effect  an 
improvement,  the  department  should  be 
considered  special  and  given  a  higher 
priority  by  the  administration. 

Contraceptives  Now 
Available  At  Clinic 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
CCSF  has  a  clink  for  women  that  dis- 
penses contraceptives. 

According  to  f  ran  Gage,  a  nurse  at 
the  Student  Health  Center.  "The  need 
for  a  source  of  contraceptive  informa- 
tion and  supplies  has  been  apparent  for 
a  long  time."  In  answer  to  this  need,  the 
Women's  Clinic  opened  here  Wednes- 
day, November  8,  climaxing  man> 
months  of  negotiations  between  the 
Student  Health  Advisory  Board  and  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. * 

The  Clinic  is  staffed  and  supplied 
entirely  by  the  S.F.  Public  Health  De 
partmenl.  but  the  schooMoes  have 
some  control  over  activities  and  ser- 
vices. Says  M^.  Gage.  "We  try  to  keep 

the  service  personal,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  women  to  discuss  any  prob- 
lems they  have  with  contraception  or 
se\.  " 

Clinic  office  hours  are  12  noon  to  3 
p.m.  every  Wednesday.  In  addition  ro 
contraceptive  information  and  supplies. 

it     offers     pelvit-    en:imin:iliiin< 


4UC- 


smears  and  VD  screening.  Under  cer- 
tain  circumstances  the  Clinic  treats 
vaginal  infections. 

The  Student  Health  Center,  as  a 
normal  service,  does  pregnancy  testing 
and  abortion  referral  —FJen  Nettelbeck 


T 


CAME  OUT  FLYING  - 
Rahsaan  Roland  Kirk 


Since  it  was  a  rather  unusual  stroke, 
(a  rock  club  changing  to  jazz  so  sudden- 
ly), the  obvious  question     why    —was 

films: 

Beautifully  Done 
But  Boring  Film 

The  King  of  Marvin  Gardens  is  the 
movie  Director  Bob  Rafelson  wanted  to 
make,  but  will  it  be  the  movie  the  public 
wants  to  see?  


night  of  Rahsaan" 
Roland  Kirk's  second  week  at  Key- 
*stone.  After  trying  all  night  to  talk  to 
the  very  busy  Cisco  (taking  care  of  busi- 
ness at  the  door)  he  finally  had  time 
wherTtltd  last  set  ended. 

Simply,  "The  Kisystone  changed 
its  format  from  rock  to  jazz  when  the 
ownership  changed,"  Cisco  said. 

Keystone  came  along  just  in  time. 
The  other  major  jazz  clubs  in  the  City 
jite  quieting  down;  they  just  don't  have 
name  acts  people  want  to^  see^  grjthex're^ 


already  closed  down. 

Though  San  Francisco  is  known  for 
its  good  jazz  sound  and  the  making  of 
important  new  artists  there  isn't  one 
jazz  club  that  has  been  in  continuous 
^operation  for  an  appreciable  amount  of 
time.  What  happens  then?  The  Black- 
hawk,  the  Jazz  Workshop,  great  places. 
But  where  did  they  go,  and  others  like 
them?  One  explanation  given  by  Todd 
the  soundman  was,  **^some  clubs  were 
charging  too  much  because  they  didn't 
have  the  seating  capacity  and  so  they 
had  phenomenal  prices." 

"I  remember  one  night,"  Todd  re- 
called, "I  spent  S35  in  one  club  on  just 


"I  can  only  mdlcetrfrttii  I  wantio 
make  and  hope  you  (the  audience)  can 
like  it,"  said  Rafelson  speaking  at 
CCSF,  the  day  after  his  film  was 
previewed  for  the  Bay  Area  media.  The 
preview  crowd  hardly  applauded  at  the 
finish  of  The  King  of  Marvin  Gardens. 

Jack  Nicholson  and  Bruce  Dern 
play  brothers  in  the  nirn.  Dern,  a  front 
man  for  a  Black  Syndicate,  talks  his 
brother  Nicholson,  a  late-night  disc 
jockey,  into  coming  to  Atlantic  City  to 
hear  about  'and  get  into  his  plans  for  a 
casino  and  resort  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. 

Ellen  Burstyn,  a  former  beauty,  and 
Julia  Anne  Robinson,  her  step-daugh- 
ter, are  the  women  involved  with  Dern. 
"'  The  story,  line  is  minimal.  The  char- 
acterization, the  interaction  between  the 
brothers,  the  women,  and  the  Black 
Syndicate  are  what  hold  the  picture  to- 
.gether.  A  New  York  Times  review  of 
the  film  was  right  on  when  it  stated  that 
the  film  was  acted,  written,  directed, 
and  photographed  beautifully. 

But  if  as  a  mere  moviegoer  one  is 
waiting  for  something  to  happen;  the 
film's  surprising  climax  scarcely  war- 
rants 103  minutes  of  almost  plotless 
movie. 

Director  Rafelson's  first  flick  was 
Head,  starring  The  Monkees.  Victor 
Mature,  the  late  Sonny  Liston,  and 
S.F.'s  ^wn  Carol  doda.  "All  th»  so- 


called  losers,"  was  his  comment.  The 
sum  of  the  reviews  for  Head  showed 
that  it  was  "universally  despised,"  he 
remembered. 


my  old.lady  and  myself."  Thftrt  are 
many  more  who  can  recall  similar  inci- 
dents. I  for  one  can  remember  being  - 
asked  to  leave  the  Both/ And  after  only 
45  minutes  of  Cannonball  and  Sfb  less 
in  my  pocket. 

Todd  optimistically  predicted  the 
Keystone  would  be  around  awhile  "be- 
cause we  have  the  seating  capacity  and 
aren't  charging  a  fortune  for  people  to 
have  a  good  time." 

There's  nothing  that- adds  to  a 
group's  performance  like  a  good  open- 
ing number.  And  as  usual  Kirk  caiTie 
out  flying  and  stayed  up  in  the  clouds 
throughout. 

So  after  giving  up  on  Cisco  for  a 
while  undivided  attention  swung  to 
Kirk,  who  had  the  audience  swinging 
and  wouldn't  turn  them  loose.  A  couple 
of  rare  dancers  emerged  frooi  their  seats 
to  partake  in  the  action. 

Always  knowing  what  his  audience 
wants,  Roland  played  Monk's  "Light 
Blue"  and  to  make  things  more  interest' 
ing  he  announced  free  drinks  for  ever- 
yone. (He  must  have  known  it  was  my 
birthday.) 

Backing  Roland  solidly  on  bass  was 


Henry  Pete  Pearson,  drummer  Robert 
Shy  and  long-time  pianist  Ron  Burton. 

— Andy  Maker 

Coming  to  Keystone  SF: 

Dec.  S-IO  Gene  Ammons  w/Sbirley 

Scott. 

Dec.  12-17  Luis  Gasca/John  Handy. 

Dec.  27-31  Chkk  Corea. 

Dec.  31-Airto  Moreira/Joe 

Fanrd/Stanley   Clark/ Hora  Purim   & 

Surprise  Guests  at  this  special  New 

Yc«-*s  Eve  Party. 


Happenings  Here  ond  There 


Carl  Jung  Filnjis 

The  Story  ofCarlJung  and  a  rare 
40-minule  filmed  interview  with  Carl 
Jung  is  being  presented  this  week  by  the 
U.C.  Medical  Center. 

Ticket  prices  are  $2.50  for  adults, 
$1.50  for  sludenis.  There  is  no  advance  .  . 
ticket  sale.  The  film  schedule  is: 
Dec  7- 7:30  p.m. 

Medical  Science  Building  Audito- 
rium . '■ — 


BOB  RAFELSON  - 

"...  hope  you  like  it." 

-  PbMs  b)  Al  fnmttt 

After  two  years,  Rafelson  next  di- 
rected the  much-acclaimed  Five  Easy 
Pieces.  Questioned  about  the  two-year 
lapse,  he  answered.  "It  took  a  long  time 
to  find  out  what  I  didn^t  want  to  do." 

Rafelson  finds  that  the  movie  public 
kiiows  loo  much  about  a  movie  before 
they  see  it.  From  readiiig  reviews,  books 
or  plays  on  which  the  film  is  based,  the 
public  "doesn't  experience  the  picture 
fresh,"  he  observed.  This  seems  to  be — 
what  he  succeeds  in  doing  with  The 
King  of  Marvin  Gardens. 

The  viewer  finds  himself  confused 
about  the  situation  in  which  Dern  is 
involved,  and  wondering  about  the 
slightly  mad  pe.rsonalttfes  of  the  two 
women.  But  does  an  audience  want  to 
sit  through  a  movie  lost  and  bewildered 
for  most  of  the  time? 

The  final  all-important  questions: 
Are  you  willing  to  spend  $3.00  to  see 
The  King  of  Marvin  Gardens^  Are  you 


going  to  recommend  it  to  your  friends? 
All  things  considered,  my  answer  would 


be  no. 


-Alan  Whiteside 


feminist  Cites  IVomens'  Problems 


"Women  are  raised  to  be  a  sex  ob- 
ject or  a  sla>e,  or  some  impossible  com- 
bmatk>n  of  the  two,"  said  Shirley  Bocca- 
•  cio  at  the  Thursday  lecture.  November 
16.  Ms.  Boccacio  denoun"ced  public 
education,  claiming  that  it  socializes 
women  to  failure.  She  explained.  "Suc- 
cess for  women  is  viewed  as  a  disaster.  " 

"This  socialization  process  is  rein- 
forced by  textbooks,  the  media,  (where 
dominating  women  are  always  portrayed 
as  castrating  bitches)  and  children's  toys 
whKh  reflect  future  roles."  She  added, 
"babies  of  different  sexes  are  even  han- 
dled differently."  ^^_^ 

Ms.  Boccacio  declared  tTKllTrvc'iii"'- 
tlvcs  lor  oppressing  women,  while  partU 


psychological,  are  largely  economic. 
"Women  muH.be  kept  oppressed  so 
they'll  reqiain  a\ource  of  cheap  labor 
(the  work  of  a  housewife  would  cost 
JSI4.000  per  year  if  hired)  and  so  they'll 


pusli  their  husbands  to  achieve.  They 
must  be  kept  insecure  so  they'll  buy 
more  products."  Ms.. Boccacio" adv- 
anced male  insecurity  in  the  face  of  fem- 
ale competition  as  another  motive  for 
oppressing  women;  an  attitude  that  she 
called  "an  insult  to  both  sexes." 

Ms.  Boccacio  believes  that  solutions 
to  economic  oppiession  are  within 
reach:  through  alTirmative  action  pro- 
grams, class  action  suits,  suits  for  equal 
pay,  the  unionization  of  housewives, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

She  was  less  confident  about  eradi- 
cating psvchologicsl"  oppression.  She 
ffji  that  education  will  t^ave  tu  be 


:hanged  so  that  both  men  and  women 
icel  free  to  be  whatever  they  really  arc, 
but  added,  "There  is  no  blueprint  for 
what  we're  doing  because  it's  never  been 
done  before."  —Elen  Nettelbeck 


3rd  &  Parnassus  Streets 

Dec.  8  &  9- 7:30  &  9:45  pm 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Theater 
Marina  Blvd.  &  Lyon  Street 

Student  Gov't  Petitions 

Last-chance  to  reserve  your  A.S. 
soapbox  will  conje  next  Monday  at  noon 
when  petitions  for  student  council,  presi- 
dential, and  vke  presidential  candidates 
will  no  longer  be  accepted.  

Meantime,.the  minimum  require- 
ments to  run  for  student  council  1 14  will 
be  elected )  are  a  Grade  Point  Average  of 
2.0  and  10  prevk>us  semester  units.       __ 

In  addition  to  the  above  student 
council  requirements,  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president  must  meet 
the  additional  requirements  of  at  least  24 
■nits  over  no  more  than  four  semesters. 

The  necessary  forms  are  available  in 
Room  206  of  the  Student  In  ion  Build- 
ing- , 


Samurai  Exhibit 

The  Oakland  Museum  has  an  exhib- 
it of  authentic  Samurai  armor  and 
graphic  material  about  the  Wakamatsu 
society. 

Among  Japanese  display  items  are 

.artifacts  and  furnishings  of  a  typical. 
19th  Century  Japanese  farmhouse,  and 
Samurai  swords.  People  of  the  Waka- 
matsu society  were  the  first  Japanese  to 

-emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The 
Museum,  at  10th  and  Oak  Streets,  is 
open  Tuesday  through  Sunday  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  and  until  10  p.m.  Friday 
nights. 

301-Club 

The  first  informal  gathering  of  the  30 
Plus  Club  will  be  held  in  the  Student 
LInwn  Gang  Room  208,  on  Dec.  8  from 
1 1  am  to  noon. 

30  Plus  Club  is  for  older  (over  30 
years  old)  students  who  wish  to  explore 
their  similar  goals  and  purposes  in  aca- 
demk  and  social  activities. 


Child  Care  Center 


Next  semester,  Suzi  Davis,  morning 
teacher  at  the  Child  Care  Center  in  B7, 
will  help  parents  with  children  under 
age  2  organize  a  co-op  fer  babysitting 
their  children  off-campus. 

Any  parents  who  are  interested 
should  call  her  on  Extension  463,  or 
come  to  the  Center  before  noon. 


Cartoon  by  Nkr.  Yang 
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December  7, 1972 


IN  BISI  NESS— After  a  long  wait  Steve  Spurrier's  ship  has  fmally  come  in. 

Sports  Editorial: 

49er  fortunes  Change  With 


S^met  Doing  SignafXalling 

.  Six  weeks  don't  make  a  season  but  you'd  hate  a  hard  lime  convfncing  quarter- 
back Steve  Spurrier  and  the  average  49er  fan  of  that.  After  an  impressive  six  weeks 
of  signal-calling  Steve  Spurrier.  Tilling  in  for  injured  quarterback  John  Brodie,  has 
taken  the  49ers  from  oblivion  and  put  the  Super  Bowl  back  in  their  future.  I  nder 
—Spurrier  the  49ers  are  4-1-1. 


Basketball 

Rom  Cagers  Haven't  Jelled 
But  Aggressive  and  Winning 


•     a 


T*Iagued"by  vvell  Iniended  but  badly 
timed  passes  and  a  sluggish  offensive 

"  effort,  the  Rams  basketball  team 
brought  into  perspective,  possibly  a  new 
route  to  "success"  as  City  got  by. Mo- 
desto with  stscore  of  59-52. 

After  a  strenuous  overtime  win  of 
80-77  over  a  determined  Peralta  squad 
the  night  before,  the  Rams  didn't  seem 
to  have  the  /est  vital  on  a  basketball 

i  court.  As  guard  Greg  Johnwell;  -'  mas- 
ter of  promoting,  the  fast  break,  puts  it, 
"We  wcrejusujred  and  not  running. 
Besides  we  haven't  practiced  since 
Wednesday  (before  Thanksgiving)." 

From  the  onset  of  the  game,  it  was  a 
see-saw  battle  as  neither  team  seemed, 
to  establish  any  dominance.  Beset  by 
over-looked  fouls  and  sloppy  passing, 
caused  at  times  by  good  Peralta  defense. 
City  managed  (o  lead  only  by  a  half- 
time  margin  of  26-24. 

The  Rams  are  still  stymied  by  just 
who  will  be  the  starting  five.  Though 
they  opened  with  guards  Ray  Frazier 
and  David  Smith,  accompanied  by  for^ 
wards  Flash  Atchens  and  Darrel  Jack- 

..Sfln.and  rounded  out  by  center  Vince 
thambers.  the  addition  of  Bob  Pruitt 
and  guards  Les  Grays  and  Greg  John- 
well  proved  to  be  the  turning  point. 


Thii  year  <  My  '^  by  no  mean.s  ii  i:tll 


team  and  the  game  strategy  is  reflected 
by  the  squad's  play.  There  is  no  Abdul 
Kareem  Jabbar  or  Nate  Thurmond  to 
center  around.  Instead  the  Rams  have 
toretyon  a  fast-paced  riinning  game, 
oftentimes  fast-breaking,  Jjefore  her 
opponents  can  set  up  defensively. 

While  nqt  particularly  tall  or  super- 
quk;k,  center  Bob  Pruitt  not  only  held 
his  own  against  his  No.  1.  69  counter- 
part. Tom  Canter,  but  proved  to  be  the. 
sparkplug  in  igniting  the  offense.    : 

With  the  score  in  the  third  period 
33-31  in  City-s  favor,  he  hooked  two 
quk;k  shots  as  the  Rams  with  the  quick 
fast-breaking  combination  of  Johnwell 
and  the  timed  rebounding  of  Atchens 
rolled  the  Rams  for  ten  unanswered 
points  and  a  commanding  lead  of  41-31. 

Aggressive  rebounding  and  smart 
downcourt  passing  to  a  fast-breaking 
Ram  Cager  may  prove  to  be  the  secret 
ingredient  to  winning  this  y«ar. 

Out  of  coincidence,  both  teams  end- 
ed up  with  35  rebounds  for  the  evening, 
but  the  17  turnovers  which  hurt  them 
had  beeter  be  polished  out  before  thev 
embark  in  real  season  play. 

Top  scoring  honors  go  to  the  Flas-h 
witKllandDaveSmithwith  14. 

"7   ^  ,  —Les  Chang 


Students  Disagree  on 
Evdution  Procedures 
For  Faculty,  Selves 

Students'  participation  in  the  formal 
evaluation  of  their  instructors  andcoun- 


SongGirlof  the  Week 


Lets  face  it:  during  the  first  five  games  the  49ers  (2-3)  looked  like  they'd  replace 
Ike  Saints  in  the  division  cellar  but  with  a  change  of  quarterbacks  things  started 
going  the  other  way. 

Before  that  break  Spurrier  had  thrown  only  one  pass  in  the  regular  season. 
Throughout  his  career  with  the  49ers  he  has  substituted  only  briefly  and  along  the 
way  has  picked  up  little  encouragement  from  critics  who  judged  him  by  his  limited 
appearances.  WelL  what  do  they  think  of  him  now?  He  has  to  have  something  going 
for  him— for  he  was,  if  you  recall,  a  Heisman  Trophy  winner  when  the  award  still 
meant  something. 

It  took  a  game  or  two  for  Spurrier  to  regain  his  timing  and  to  get  the  feel  of  play- 
ing again.  After  all,  he  should  have  been  rusty  after  six  sea.sons  of  watching  Brodie 
from  the  bench. 

The  game  with  the  Atlanta  Falcons  was  the  turning  point  in  Spurrier's  career  and 
the  49ers'  playoff  hopes.  In  leading  the  49-14  rout  he  tossed  three  touchdown  passes 
and  more  important  he  got  the  49ers  out  of  a  month  of  winless  Sundays.  Since  that 
heroic  feat  Spurrier  has  thrown  on  to  rank  among  the  lop  NFC  passers  and  is  cur- 
rently second  in  the  league  to  only  Broadway  Joe  Namath  in  touchdown  passes. 
_  Namath  has  17.  Spurrier  16. 

In  gelling  the  49ers  back  in  their  winning  ways  Spurrier  has  provided  desperately 
needed  offensive-scoring  punch.  The  overworked  defense  has  kept  them  in  many 
games  but.  until  recently,  couldn't  get  the  help  they  needed  to  achieve  victory,  like  a 
couple  touchdowns  or  even  one. 

How  often  have  the  49ers  gone  into  droughts  where  a  touchdown  wasn't  scored 
for  something  like  6  or  7  quarters.  Ridiculous! 

With  Spurrier  at  the  controls,  the  49ers  have  again  become  a  high  scoring  offen- 
sive machine  that  can  crush  any  opponent.  So  don't  be  surprised  when  you  hear  a 
play-me-or-trade-me  ultimatum  from  him  should  Brodie  gel  the  nod  next  season. 

Or  maybe  there  won't  be  any  of  that.  It's  just  about  time  the  37  year-old  Brodk 
stepped  down  anyway.  Granted,  he's  a  great  quarterback  but  everybody  can't  meet 
the  call  like  a  George  Blanda  can.  And  the  possibility  always  looms  that  Brodie 
might  not  be  able  to  beat  .Spurrier  out  to  regain  the  signal-calling  chores  ( as  history 
has  proven  lime  and  again. ) 

The  combination  of  Brodie  getting  injury-prone  while  aging,  his  contract  in  the 
neighborhood  of  SI  million,  and  Steve  .Spurrier  doing  a  wonderful  job;  all  weighs  in 
Spurrier's  favor. 


In  all  probability  Spurrier  and  company  will  beat  the  Rams  and  Falcons  out  for 
the  NFC  west  title  and  they  11  have  a  chance  to  make  big  names  for  themselves.  Be- 
cause they  11  have  to  face  Dallas  and  Washington  respectively  -before  getting  to  the 
Super  Bowl. 

The  49ers  have  some  offense  to  go  with  the  defense  they've  always  had;  and  now 
that  the  two  are  on  the  team  at  the  same  lime  and  thai  man  named  Spurrier  can't 
seem  to  do  any  wrong. Ihe  sky's  the  limit.  See  you  in  L.A.  Super  Sunday.  49ers. 

[ . _       —Andrew  Maker 


Vets  Loahs-cont. 

■\ — .^ 

The  previous  program  lost  $9,000. 
Many  of  the^cts  felt  that  they  could 
avoid  the  same  hang  ups  that  plagued 
the  former  director  of  CCSF'^V.A.  cfff- 
•ice. 

Feeling  that  the  CCSF  Vets  can  do  a 
better  job  at  screening  loan  applicants. 
Ba/cll  stipulated  ihai  their  level  of 
communication  with  Vets  gives  ihcm 
more  leverage. 

"This  program  is  important  in  that 
the  iidministruiinn  has  given  us  a  chance 


to  implement  some  badly  needed  pro- 
grams  for  veterans,  and  with  the  success 
of  this  program  we  will  have  more  suc- 
cess in  getting  other  programs  to  help 
more  Vets,"  Ba/ell  concluded. 


Communists  OK'd-cont. 

According  to  Miles,  "onls  the 
Young  Socialists  Alliance  (from  which 
the  RCY  is  a  splinter  group)  managed 
to  muster  even  token  support."  Sue 
Miles  also  charges  The  Guardsman 
with  not  reporting  the  events. 

<tlditors  Note:  See  "Stjident  Coun- 
cil" story  in  Issue  No.  1.) 

Now  that  the  RCY  is  a  foil  fledged 
campus  group,  it  ran  engage  io  tht  dis- 
semination of  Irterature  germane  to  its 
platform,  "We  seek  to  build  a  revolu- 
tionary youth  movement  which  can  in- 


J>     AK~ 


T(K)  SWEET- Displayed  in  the  foxiest  fashion  Is  Carolyn  Panelo,  one  of  eight 
pretty  leg  kickers  who  perform  at  CCSF  athtetk  contests. 

Vets,  Bureaucrats  -  cont. 


asked.  "Why  arc  the  phones  always 
busy  at  the  4th  Street  office?"'  Simonson 
replied.  "There  are  nine  phones  from 
■lariout  department*  connected  to  that 


tervcne  in  all  social  struggles  armed 


with  a  working-class  program  based  on 
thf  politics  of.  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Trot- 
sky." 

—  Nathaniel  Justice 


number,  and  we  (the  VA  Regional  off- 
ice) service  approximately  I  million 
claims.'" 

In  the  meantime  Robert  Hughes. 
A.S.M."s  urea  director  wanted  to  know 
what-happened  to  the  game  plan:  all 
speakers  were  to  lecture  5  minutes  be- 
fore Forming  into  a  panel  that  would 
answer  questions  from  thettudt 

The  question  and  answer  period 
continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore Simmonson  was  interrupted  and 
the  meeting  was  redirected  to  its  sched- 
uled procedure 

oThen  the  meeting  continued  as  the 
A.S.M.  sponsors  planned  but  little  of 
what  was  said  was  pleasing  to  the 
crowd.  That  is,  not  until  Phil  Ba/ell 
spoke. 

Ba/ell,  the  speaker  for  the  campus 
veteran  organization,  CCSF  Vets^ 
spoke  in  positive  terms.  "The  CCSF 
Vets  have  estahlished  a  S25  loan  pro- 


something  alien  to  its  previous  nature,  it 
applauded  him  as  he  seated  himself. 

Robert  Martinez  followed  the  con-~ 
creie  staiemenis  of  the  CC:SF  Vets 


gram  <or  books,  a  hot  lunch  program. 


and  a  loan  program  for  veterans  who 
haven"t  received  their  benefits  as  of 
yet."*  -  ' 

When  Ba/ell  Tinishcd,  the  crowd  did 


spokesman  with  something  less  than 
that.  — r 

Martinez  Introduced  himself  as  the 
representative  from  the  veteran  branch 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare.  At 
the  time  it  wasn't  clear  to  the  audience 
that  this  was  an  organization  in  its  em- 
bryonic stages.  

h-et>ntinwtsome 
probing  questions  from  the  audience 
brought  out  the  fact  that  this  veteran 
organization  existed  on  paper  only.  _ 

At  this  point  one  veteran  com- 
plained. "Isn't  this  just  like  the  service.' 
They  build  you  up  and  they  never  come 
through."" 

Adding  to  this.  Tom  Chekey  ad- 
dressed the  Va's  regional  offices  Re- 
presentative. Fred  Simonson.  "'Ycu 
(meaning  the  VA.  regional  office)  have 
to  do  something  about  the  brothers  and 
sisters  with  bad  discharges.  When  thc\ 
get  out  of  the  service  they  aren't  even 
eligible  for  unemployment,"  he  finnihcd 


selors  should  be  the  issue  in  a  few  weeks 
when  the  college  Board  of  Governors 
meet  to  decide  what  procedures  they'll 
assign  to  the  regular  reappraisal' of 
CCSF's  faculty. 

■  The  Board  will  judge  at  least  two 
recommendations;  one  proposal  which 
was  written  by  the  Academic  Senate's 
Executive  Council  (the  faculty  equiv- 
alent of  Student  Council),  and  another 
whk;h  vyas  voted  for  by  most  of  the  fac- 
Ulty-at-lafge.  2         '^^     ^'         ^5"^-^ 

The  ExecufiVe  Council  proposal 
outlines  a  system  whereby  uniform  cir- 
culation of  a  student  evaluation  survey 
would  indicate  whether  an  investigation 
of  an  instructor's  competency  is  justi- 
fied. 

Administrators  and  department 
heads  could  also  make  recommenda' 
tions. 

The  plan,  approved  by  the  faculty, 
stresses  more  participation  by  the  in- 
structors and  less  by  the  students. 

Under  the  plan,  distribution-of  stu- 
dent questionnaires  could  be  regulated 
by  departments,  despite  critics'  conten- 
tions that  the  law  requires  campus-wide 
uniformity  in  procedures. 

The  faculty  plan  also  refrains  from 
attaching  to  student  evaluations  (which 
only  "may"  be  utilized)  any  mandatory 
impact  on  overall  evaluations. 

This  proposal  is  better  known  as  the 
Dolson,  Hanson  and  Marcus  plan, 
named  after  its  authors  (Lee,  Rollin  and 
Donald),  the  chairmen  of  the.  History, 
Mathematics,  and  Counseling  depart- 
ments. 

Al,tho.ugh.ihe..{.vJ'^  pinyed  by  stu-. 

dents  in  his  plan  is  apparently  a  small 
one,  counselor  Marcus  insists,  "It's 
taken  for  granted  that  the  student  inpui 
'would  be  commensurate  with  a  valid 
evaluation." 

However,  according  to  Bob  Fanken- 
hauser,  a  student  who  collaborated  with 
the  Executive  Council,  the  DHM  plan 
"doesn't  say  how  many  students  should 
participate,  which  opens  the  way  for  no 
participation  which  is  what  these  peo- 
ple intend." 

One  of  the  faculty  members  who 
wouldn't  support  the  DHM  plan  is 
James  Cagnacci.  Chairman  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department. 

?*1  felt  weneeded  something  more 

Continued  on  back  page  ' 


Yah!  Here  comes  the  food !  It  wasn't 
offKially  national-bc-kind-to-your-body 
k  week  although  various  city  organiza- 
^tions  combined  to  put  on  a  Food  Fair  in 
^  the  lobby  of  the  Educational  Services 
Building.  The  Food  Fair  was  made  pos- 
sible through  student  health  nurse  Fran 
Gage  and  her  staff. 

"We've  worked  real  hard  for  tnis 
because  we  feel  the  nutrition  informa- 
tion is  necessary  for  students."  said 
Fran. 

,  A*j^\i--jMi  heioo  infariDiy.ive  tJhe 
Food  Fair  was  fun.  There  was  a  nutri- 
tion game  set  up  on  one  table  with  a  12 
question  quiz.  If  you  got  the  answer  the 


Aborfion  Concerns  Woman 
and  doctor  Court  Decrees 


The  California  Supreme  Court  has 
Oiled,  in  effect,  that  the  decision  to  per- 
form an  abortion  during  the  first  20 
weeks  of  pregnancy  is  between  a  woman 
and  her  doctor. 

The  ruling  stated  that  the  medical 
criteria  for  obtaining  an  abortion  are 
--a^r — -"4flip«rmissibty  vague." 

Abortions  are  now  legal  in  Califor- 


nia  wtien  performed  by  a  licenseil  physi- 
cian  in  an  accredited  hospital.     , 

The  ruling  docs  not.  however,  really 
permit  abortion  on  demand. 


Simonson  replied  that  the  veteran-, 
■administratitm  doesn-t  have  the  authori- 
ty to  change  that  regulation.  We  can 
only  review  the  vets  court  martial  and 
determine  if  it  was  fair  or  not. 


AIRPLANE  ON  CAMPUS?  -  Why 
not?  CCSF  students  are  now  training 
in  aircraft  technology  at  City  College 
airport  satdlitg  .campus.    Inslnictors. 


^Stu  Miller  and  Vito  Ciarfaglio  alerted 
Guardsman  reporter  Diane  Merlino 
about  this  unique  course.  See  story 
Page  2. 
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EAT  RIGHT  -  Students  browse  through  displays  in -the  Educational  Services 
Building  lobby  while  learning  various  aspects  of  nutrition.  Kathy  Kelleher 
(right)  distributes  health  and  medical  information  for  commune  dwellers. 

Food  anclHealf  h  Informafion 
Given  at  Successful  Food  Fair 


Election  Rights 
Controversy  Rages 

According  ta  Robert  Hughes,  a  stu- 
dent council  member,  "Frank  Thatcher 
(Student  body  president)  who  has  been 
involved  in  controversy  before,  now  has  ' 
another  to  contend  with." 

The  charges  stem  from  Thatcher  al- 
legedly handing  Bill  Lang,  (a  council 
member  requesting  a  blank  election  pe- 
tition) a  partially  filled-out  one,  saying. 
"Here,  you're  running  on  my  slate." 
Lang  was  quoted  as  saying.  "I'd  rether 
run  as  an  independent." 

Later,  after  locating  Kevin  Kent,  the 
election  commissioner.  Lang  returned 
the  petition  and  told  him  under  what 
circumstances  he  received  it. 

At  this  time, Kent  was  quoted  as 
stating  that  this  and  other  petitions  were 
illegally  removed  from  his  desk. 

The  controversy  officially  surfaced 
when  Mike  McGrath.  a  student  sitting 
in  on  the  student  council  meeting,  ad- 
dressed  himself  to  its  members. ' 

Stating  his  protest  in  question  form. 
McGrath  asked  if  this  manner  of  peti- 
tioning for  election  was  not. illegal.  In 
his  opinion  it  was,  he  stated.  Then  he 
recommended  that  all  the  election  peti- 
tions now  circulating  should  be  barred 
from  the  coming  election  on  January 
lOthandllth. 

Robert  Hughes,  a  student  council 
member,  punctuated  McCTruth's  com — 
plaint  by  holding  up  a  petition  and  say- 
ing, "This  should  be  invalidated." 
— —That."    according   to    Hughes, 
"brought  the  sleepy  meeting  to  life." 

"Almost  everyone  except  Dorian 
Redus.  who  is  Thatcher's  next  running- 
mate,  was  unraveled  by  my  plea."" 
Hughes  claimed. 

Later,  when  the  meeting  calmed 
down  a  bit,  Lance  Burton  motioned  that 
from  now  pn  election  petitions  should 
be  locked  away  and  only  given  out  after 
the  student  has  shown  their  I.D.  card 


board  lit  up  and  if  you  didn't  it  was  fun 
anyway.  , 

Participating  in  the  Food  Fair  were 
the  Dairy  Council  of  New  York.  Weight 
Watchers  of  Northern  California,  a 
Foodstamps  representative-,  the  Travel- 
ing Medicine  Show  and  the  Food  Con- 
spiracy whose  bright  yellow  sign  asked 
the  question  "What  is  it?" 


STUDENT  HEALTH  NURSE  -  Fran 
Gage     • 

, _'!.5asically,  the  Food  Conspiracy  is 

just  a  bunch  of  people  getting  togetlier 
to  get  their  food  cheaper, '«' explained 
Ralph  Gallaghrr  a  member  of  the  Noc 
Valley  Food  Conspiracy.  Because  they 


Continued  on  back  page 


Women  Seek  Financial 
Help  for  Schooling 


"Welfare  won't  help  them.  The  Fin- 
ancial Aids  Office  won't  help  theni.  If 
you're  alone,  nobody  listens  to  you. 
But,"  hopes  Maria  Garcia,  "maybe 
they'll  listen  to  a  group." 

Ms.  Garcia,  a  CCSF  student,  is  the 
organizer  and  driving  force  behind  a 
now-forming  organization  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  needy  women  students. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  as  yet 
unnamed  group,  women  discussed  their 
financial  problems.  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems were  caused  by  family  situations  or 
physical  disability,  but  most  were  solely 
the  fact  that  the  people  involved  are 
women.  — 

M  any  of  these  women  are  welfare 
recipients  who  cannot  pay  babysitters 
or  bity  school  supplies  on  their  mini- 
mura-subsistance  grants,  and  whose' 
children  are  too  young  to  be  cared  for  in  - 
the  CCSF  Day  Care  Center. 

The  Welfare  Department  has  nr 
funds  to  send  these  women  to  school, 
even  though  doing  so  would  get  them  off 
welfare.  Nearly  all  of  the  women  who 
attended  the  meeting  will  be  forced  to 
leave  school  after  this  semester  if  no 
help  is  found  for  them. : — 

Edna  Pope.  CCSF's  Assistant  Dean' 
of  Women,  suggested  that  the  group 
become  an  officially  recognized  campus 
organization  so  that  it  can  request  funds 
from  Student  Council. 

She  added  that  if  the  group  becomes 
large  enough,  it  can  demand  that  a  re- 
presentative from  Social  Services  come 
to  CCSF  to  discuss  these  problems,  and 
it  could  pressure  the  Social  Services 
Department  to  develop  a  program  to 
provide  childcare  and  money  for  school 
expenses.  "But."  she  added,  "all  this 
depends  on  getting  together  enough  in- 
terested women  to  apply  the  prcs5irrc7"~" 

Further  information  can  be  obtained_ 
at  Dean  Pope's  office.  El 06. 

— Elen  Nettlebeck 


and  The  student's  name  and  student 
body  card  number  ha5l)B«n2Jaced.on 
the  top  of  the  petition. 

His  motion  passed  unanimously. 

-^Tom  Fantulin 


FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE  -  Construction  on  campus  will  allow  for  better  Tire 
fighting  facilities. 

^Roadways  Town  U|htor^e  Sale^ 


The  disrupted,  pebble  and  concrete- 
chunk  studded  sidewalks  running  below 
Cloud  Hall  and  alongside  the  gyms,  can 
all  be  accredited  to  a  suggestion  given 
by  the  Battalion  Chief  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Department  that  was.  of  ne- 
cessity, taken  to  heart  by  the  CCSF 
Facilities  and  Planning  Office.  > 

Early  in  the  summer,  CCSF  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  fire  department 
expressing  concern  about  the  tack  of 
facilities  for  fighting  fires  in  the  lower 


area  of  the  campus,  including  the  300 


series^ungalows  and  the  two  gyms.  The 
water-supply  construction  work  (which 
has  been  causing  students  to  high-step  it 
across    muddy   digging   since  early 


November)  is  accomplishing  two  pur- 
poses. Upon  completion  of  the  project, 
fire  fighting  facilities  will  be  established 
for  the  eastern  edge  of  the  campus,  and 
domestic  water  supplies  for  all  future 
construction  sites  oh  CCSF  grounds 
will  be  provided  for. 

Vic  Graff,  director  of  the  Facilities 
and  Planning  ofTico,  described  the  tech- 
nical work  that  is  now  underway.  "The 
existing  fire  main  is  being  extended  to 
completely  circle  the  campus,  with  four 


additional  fire  hydrants  in  strategic 


places."  The  entire  cost  of  the  project  is 


S76,000,  financed  out  of  local  tax  funds 

— Diane  Merlinor 


\ 
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Guardsman  Exclusive: 


Airport  School  Offers  Unique 

<€ShStvdent5  r 


CCSF  isevery\*herc     even  ai  the" 
airpbrti 

On  one  ba> -bordered  cubbyhole  of 
the  San  Francisco  Inlernalional  Air- 
ports expansile  grounds,  planes,  in  per- 
fect flight  condition,  taxi  but  never  leave 
the  ground. 

Adjacent  lo  the  semi-functional 
runway  is.  a  Pan  Am  terminal  totally 
;:^v&id  «f  bustling,  excited  passengers- 
and  airport  personnel,  totally  silent  of 
the  microphone  voice  announcing  de- 
partures and  arrivals  .  .  .  yet  filled  "with 
airport  sounds  and  activities. 


The  Pan-Am  terminal,  originally 
constructed  for  landing  sea-planes  that 
came  in  off  the  bay,  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  by  the  airlines  for  more  con- 
venient and  modern  headquarters;  the 
unusual  circumstances  that  occur  with 
Monday-through-Kriday-  regularity  on 
the  grounds  are  the  result  of  a  foresighi- 
ed  idea  that  crystallized  in  the  fall  of 
I**?!  into  reality  as  the  Aircraft  Mainte- 
nance Technology  program  of  CCSK.  > 

The  reiativcK  little-known  program 
fidsaidlile  campus  were  established  by' 
the  a\  iation  industry  ,  rather  than  by 
request  of  students  or  administrators. 
The  industry  saw  the  need  for  a  larger 
supr>ly  of  qualified  technicians  to  meet 
future  demands  in  the  fast-growing 
world  of  general  aviation. 


Various  airlines  at  the  airport  con- 
tributed funds  lo  initiate  the  school  for 
the  San  Krancisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trid.  and  after  several  administrative 
transitions,  the  terminal  and  runway 
hecam>'  an  affiliated  part  of  City  Col- 
lege. The  CCSK  aird^raft  technology 
school  is  the  first  in  California,  and  pos- 
-^^tWv  m^+tc  L'nncd  States;  to  receive  a 
federal  license. 


The  committee  acts  as  a  resource 
center,  giving  guidance  to  direct  the 
programs  and  curriculum,  setting  up 
materials,  and  providing  airport  job 
opportunities.  Through  the  committee's 
operation,  students  have  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  airlines,  and  often  visit  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Tiger  Line  hangars  for 
demonstrations  of  various  equipment. 

Due  lo  this  close  affiliation  of  the 

CCSF  "satellite"  campus  with  the  air- 
line industry,  40  to  50  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  school  have  se- 
cured part-time  technical  jobs  at  the 
airport. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  which 
handles  190  students  at  the  airport 
campus  daily,  is  officially  noted  as:  "To 
provide  occupational  training  and/or 
technician  education  lo  develop  the  nec- 
essary skills,  positive  Work  attitudes, 
habits,  abilities  and  knowledge  as  re- 
quired for  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration certifications  and  employment 
in  the  aerospace  industries  as  aviaton 
maintenance  technicians.' 


A  student  may  choose  between  two 
separate  areas  of  speciali/ulion -the 
Aircraft  Power  Plant  Maintenance 
Technology  (engine  work),  or  Airframe 
Maintenance  Technology  (all  parts  and 
surfaces  except  the  engine). 

Each  full  program  Involves  two 
years  of  training  and  is  designed  so  that 
students  may  satisfy  college  graduation 
requirements  as  well  as  requirements 
for  the  Associate  iii^Science  degree.  An 
aircraft  technician's  license  must  be 
secured  through  FAA  examinations. 

The  curriculum  is  approved  and 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  so  graduates  are' qualified^  to 
meet  all  FAA  license  standards  for  the 
written,  oral  and  practical  examination. 
Academic  courses  are  held  on  the 
CCSF  Phelan  Ave.  campus,  and  include 
evening  division  formats. 


The  schtK)!  maintains  lies  wrtHifh<f*'. 

.-giani  industry  that  mothered  il^rough 

:~~3n  Advisorr  Commttree  consisting  of 

—-representatives  of  all  airlines  at  SF  air- 

p*)rt.  included  are  personnel  frt)m  the 

Coast   (iuard   and  the   maintenance 

manager  of  Flying  Tigers  Airline^ 


The  main  level  of  the  reclaimed  Pan' 
Am  terminal  consists  of  various  work- 
shops, with  the  classrooms  and  offices 
upstairs;  this  gives  students  as  much 
practical  experience  with  demonstration 


units,  simulators  and  highly  specialized 
aviation  parts  and  equipment  as  possi- 
ble. 

Otto  Wendehost.  airfrapie  and  pow- 
er plant  instructo,r.  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  a  sense  of  reality 
throughout  the  airport  school,  so  stu- 
dents entering  the  industry  would  not 
cnciiunttr  anything  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to  before.  -^  "^ 

Thd^hool  atso  Iwasis  iwo  heHco|P~ 
ters,  one  navy  fighter  and  a  twin  engine 
Cevsna  .^10  which  are  used  for  ground 
training  bul  cannot  be  flown  because  the 
Slate  has  been  unwilling  to  underwrite 
flight  insurance  for  Community  Col- 
leges 

Information  and  material  concern-  ' 
ing  the  Aircraft  Maintenance  Tcchnolo-  i 
gy  program  may  be  oNained  bv  calling  j 
the  Registrars  Office  at  CCSF.  5H7-  ; 
7272,orthc  Airport  School.  877-()lhl.  , 
— Diane  Mertitio    ; 

-f>nr  nronrcm  of  pariencr  may  want^; 


•  Campus  Views  • 

by  C.  Csavossy 

■* — r-QUESTtON:  Whm^do  yrju  think  of  the  girls  on  campus? 


Steve  Scholz— Business 

The  chicks  are  nice  looking  but  a  lot 
of  them  c'Ome  across  snobby.  I  wish  they  „ 
would  talk  a  little  more  and  smile.  The 
chicks  are  foxier  on  sunny  days  because 
they  wear  less  clothes.  . 


George  Wyley— Criminology 

^hey 're-niccas  hell.  Us  as  simple  as 


that.  Most  of  the  chicks  I  see  dress  real 
foxy.  Most  of  them  are  pretty  down  to 
earth  and  friend1y"l6  talk  to. 


Nick,  Luizzi — Business 

Chicks  on  campus  are  very  unpre- 
dictable. Some  think  they're  mature, 
others  think  they're  something  special. 
The  majority  of  them  just  want  a  good 
time  and  if  that's  what  they  want,  I'll 
just  give  it  to  them. 


Harvey  Won — Sex  Education 

Most  of  the  girls  here  are  O.K. 
They're  generally  friendly  and  open- 
minded.  I'm  in  the  class  sleeping  most 
of  the  time,  but  when  I  have  a  break  Tm 
wide  awake,  looking. 


Mike  Brown — Marine  Biology 

First  of  all  I  have  a  very  jealous 
girlfriend.  But  I  have  to  say  that  the* 
girls  here  are  really  nice  looking,  sexy, 
cute  .  .  .  It's  really  surprising  how  so 
many  good  looking  §irk  oiuld  be  in  one 
place. 


uecemocr  i4,  ly/z  fagcJ 


Pat  Idiart — General  Education 

The  chicks  out  here  are  all  right. 
Some  of  them  think  .they're  really  bad. 
As  far  as  I  know  there's  one  really  nice 
one.  On  hot  days  the  parades  are  really 
great. 


Crime: 


Upswing  in  State  ''Gang"  Activity 


Crime  in  California  is  on  the  up- 
swing according  to  a  recent  report  made 
public  fi^  State  Attorney  General  Evelle 
Younger,  under  a  1971  law  requiring 
the  State  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
port on  crime  lo  the  legislature.  Gangs, 
vice  and  drugs  were  mentioned. 

Chinese  gangs  named  were  Wah 
Chihg.  Yu  Li,  and  Suey  Sing.  These 
gangs  have  committed  burglaries,  ex- 
tortion and  murder.  Most  of  thesic 
crimes  occurred  in  the  Bay  Area.    . 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the 


Hell's  Angels  motorcycle  gang  has  en- 
larged artd  increased  its  activities.  Three 
Angels  members  have  been  charged 
with  murder  in  Contra  Costa  Counl> 
Three  bodies  were  found  on  a  ranch 
which  is  known  as  "a  Hell's  Angela 
burying  ground." 

Private  planes  have  been  used  lo  Ih 
marijuana  from  Mexico  to  the  Central 
'  Valley  Area  of  California;  massage  par- 
lors in  California  have  been  used  for  illc- 
gal  acts.  '*^Z^     • 


Editorial: 

Register  Your  Views 
Vote  in  AS  Elections 

RECORD  VOTER  TURNOUT  —  LtSS  THAN  2  PERCENT!  Thk  may  well 
be  the  headline  after  the  A.S.  elections  arrheld  on  Jan.  10  and  II.*' 

If  the  upcoming  elections  continue  to  follow  the  pattern  from  the  two  previous  el- 
ections, the  City  College  student  government  will  be  elected  by  about  200  voters. 

The  Fall  1971  election  attracted  838  voters.  The  Spring  1972  election  showed  a 
100%  drop  in  voters  to  a  total  of  418.  Another  100%  drop,  in  the  voter  turnout  would 
mean  that  approximately  18,000  City  College  students  would  be  represented  by  a 
student  government  elected  by  a  little  over  1  jicrcent  of  the  student  body. 


A  small  turnout  for  the  elections  might  make  it  easier  for  one  politkal  party,  or- 
ganization or  club  to  elect  its  own  members  to  the  student  council.  This  could  cause 
ers  of  a  certain  group  to  vote  as  a  block  en  issues  and  budget  retpiests  brought 
up  before  the  student  council  therefore  possibly  dictating  their  own  views  for  the  en- 
tire student  body. 

The  Fall  budget  for  1972,  approved  by  the  student  council,  was  well  over  $40,000. 
Some  of  the  organizations,  groups  ,and  clubs  which  received  part  of  the  budget  in- 
clude: most  all  CCSF  varsity  athletic  teams  and  their  related  activities,  the  choir  and 
choral.  Child  Day  Care  Center,  Experimental  College,  Free  Critic,  Free  Gay  Asso- 
ciation, Black  Student  Union,  Newman  Club.  Student  Mobilization  ^onmiittee. 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  and  the  Women's  Abortion  (  ommittee. 

As  in  local  or  nat'ional  elections,  the  voter  tries  to  elect  someone  with  whom  he 
feeb  represents  his  views  and  /  or  will  take  action  that  he  feels  is  necessary.  It  is 
thought  that  the  minimum  voter  turnout  would  include  the  members  of  these  groups 
and  any  other  group  that  receives  part  of  the  budget  and  this  should  be  more  than  1  or 
2  percent  of  the  student  body.  -^ 1!l__  .  . . . ■. v 


^ologjT 
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«  II 

A  New  Pollution-Minded  Superbike 


Kawasaki's  ^903cc  four-stroke  "su- 
per-bike", unlike  its  counterparts,  has 
voluntarially  added  a  new  dimension  in 
its  quest  to  be  number  one:  smog  con- 
trol. 

Crankcase  fumes  are  routed  through 
maze-like  corridors  in  a  cannister 
perched  atop  the  transmission  and  then 
back  into  the  plenum  which  feeds  fil- 
tered air  into  the  carburetors. 

Allegedly,  the  rebrealher  system 


^uts  the  hydrocarbon  emissions  by  40'' 

Adapted  to  run  onunleaded  fael>. 
the  903cc  bike  doesn't  suffer  from  poor 
gas  mileage  like  most  vehicles  using 
smog  control  devices. 

"Recently  the  big  bike  was  tested 
against  seven  other  super-bikes  l^^ 
CYCLE  magazine.  Its  only  competitor 
was  ils  brother,  the  750  two-stroke 
Kawasaki..  '         • 

— T6m  Fanlulin 


It  B  hoped  that  any  student  with  an  opinion  towards  any  activity  on  campus  would 
ifote  in  accordance  with  his  thoughts. 

Even  if  your  candidate  or  platform  is  not  elected,  any  student  who  has  a  complaint 
or  request  of  any  nature  can  have  his  item  placed  on  the  agenda  and  given  a  chance  to 
bring  it  up  before  the  student  council. 


To  be  a  voter,  all  a  student  needs  b  hb  college-issued  identiHcation  card,  not  an 
Associated  Student  Body  C  ard,  to  participate  in  the  election.  The  apathy  for  the 
_A.S.  elections  on  the  part  of  City  College  students  may  be  part  of  a  general  campus- 
apathy  that  also  shows  itself  in  the  scarce  attendance  at  athletic  events,  drama  pro- 


Caveat  Emptor: 

700,000  Children  Hurt  By 
dangerous  Toys  f  ocfc  Yeur 


ductions,  for  guest  speakers  and  lecturers  and  numerous  other  CC  SF  activities. 

If  you  want  to  see  any  changes  made  on  this  campus,  you  can  achieve  them 
thrmgh  the  proce^lT  electing  people  who  reflect  your  views.  The  time  Is  now  to  get 
off  your  apathetic  ass  and  make  this  college  what  you  want  it  to  be. 

Remember:  The  Associated  Student  elections  will  be  coming  up  after  Christmas 
vacation,  Jan.  10  and  1 1. 

(Due  to  a  conflict  m  dates,  the  Guardsman  will  not  be  able  to  publish  an  election 
bsue.  A  staff  member  of  the  Free  Critic  said  that  they  will  bring  out  an  election  issue 
in  January.  We  ask  you  to  read  their  dectwn  issue  and  then  go  out  and  vote. ) 

—  Alan  Whiteside 


off  gryat  disaM^r ;  uav  nwtnu-nt  al  impa- 


proofreading,  layout,  typography  and  photography.  The  F^ditorial  office  Is  locat- 
wed  In  S-304,  phone  5*7-7272,  extension  446.  The  mailing  address  is  50  Phelan 
V  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  94112.       -        - 
^  The  Guardsman  does  not  accept  advertising. 


tience  mav  ruin  a  whole  life. 

Cliim-se  H'istliiiii. 


(JETTIN'  READY  -  Students  with  fire  extinguisher  and  "starting  cart"  pre- 
pare their  airplane  which  the>  jfvlH  taxi  In  the  hanger  area. 


'*    ! 
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Anyone  planning  to  buy  toys  lof 
Christmas  for  any  "tiny  tots"  in  their' 
family  or  among  their  friends,  BE- 
WARE! There  is  danger  for  these  little 
ones  unless  care  is  taken  when  making  a 
purchase. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  dangerous 
toys,  which  are  bulging  on  store  shelves 
in  the  San  TVancIsCo  i  Bay  Area,  ihjiirft^ 
an  estimated  700,000  children  each 
year. 

Children  choke  on  easily  removed 
pins,  wircsor  other  small  parts  of  toys; 
they  swallow  poisonous  liquids,  dUmage 
their  hearing  with  noisy  toys  and  chance 
setting  themselves  and  their  homes  on 
fire  while  playing  with  flammable  toys. 

In  1969,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  such 
injuries.  Congress  passed  the  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Toy  Safety  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  ban  toys  which,  its 
tests  show,  could  harm  children. 

Susan  Miller  of  the  Examiner  fur- 
ther reports  that  the  FDA's  list  of 
banned  toys  currently  includes  only  800 
of  the  1 00,000  or  so  types  of  toys  sold  in 
the  country. 

However,  such  toys  as  bicycles  and 
chemistry  sets,  responsible  for  many 
accidents,  are  still  outside  the  agency's 
bailiwick  because  regulatory  standards 
haven't  been  established  yet. 

Keeping  tabs  on  the  $4  billion  a 
year  toy  industry  is  no  easy  matter,  ex- 
plains Ms.  Miller.  Toy  manufacturers 
nitmber  about  1.200.  In. addition,  eacji 


year  83,000  shipments  of  toys  are  made 
to  the  U.S.  by  foreign  firms.  November 
and  December  toy  sales  comprise  about 
80%  of  annual  sales. 


It  is  impossible  for  the  h  DA  to  track    , 
down  every  dangerous  toy  in  the  (ioun- 
try;  therefore  no  one  should  be  compla- 
cent in  purchasing  a  toy  for  a  young 
child. 

.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  is  the- fact 
that  FDA  can't  test  toys  before  they're 
sold  at  retail  unless  a  manufacturer  re- 
quests a  check.  That  means  a  toy  can  be        p 
L-haohed  ojily  aTTeTilT^alfeady  oh  the      ~ 
shelf. 

The  fact  that  a  toy  escapes  the  ig- 
nominity  of  the  FDA's  banned  toy  list, 
Miller  adds,  is  no  guarantee  that  it's 
safe.  The  shelves  in  some.stores  are 
filled  with  flimsily  made,  unpackaged 
toys  often  unidentified  except  for  coun- 
try of  origin. 

Imported  toys,  cheap  and  popular  as 
stocking  stuffers,  are  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  stores  now.  The  FDA  has 
the  power  to  detain  dangerous  ship- 
ments from  abroad,  but  only  spot 
checks  are  made. 

Shopping  guidelines  to  follow  in  the 
purchase  of  toys  are:  making  sure  labels 
on  cloth  toys  say  non  -  flammable, 
flame-retardant,  or  flame-resistant; 
check  for  long  cords,  sharp  edges,  small 
removable  parts,  pins,  and  wires;  some 
baby  toys  are  also  on  the  banned  list,  so 
shop  carefully,  name  brands  do  not  nec-*^ 
essarily  ensure  safety  they,  too,  have 
made  the  FDA  list;  avoid  toys  that 
make  loud  noises  the  noise  hazard  is 
very  real  and  may  seriously  datfiage  a  ^'*~ 
child's  hearing. 

Interested  shoppers  can  get  a  copy 

of  the  list  of  banned  toys  from  the  FDA 

district  office  at  50  Fulton  Street,  or  try^ 

the  public  libraries  who  also  keep  a  list^]^ 

on  hand  for  reference.  .        ■  ~ 

—Marguerite  Zipse 


New  Club: 

"Moral  Support"  For  Over-Thirties 


There  are  1,484  students  over  the 
age  of  30  registered  as  day  students  at 
CCSF.  They  represent  close  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  day-time  student  body. 

The  30  plus  club  is  a  recognized 
campus  organization.  The  idea  for  the 
club  came  from  Anne  Giannarelli.  The 
noticed  that  the  older  students  tended  to 
sit  alone  in  the  campus  cafeteria. 

Anne  thought  that  it  would  be  great 
to  have  these  students  share  their  expe- 
riences with  each  other.  She  mentioned 
this  to  her  counselor  who  encouraged 
her  to  talk  to  the  students  for  their  ap- 
proval. The  students  agreed  with  Gian- 
narelli.on  the  idea  of  forming  a  group. 


The  officers  of  the  club  are:  Ron 
Grahm,  President,  Anne  Giannarelli, 
Vice  President,  Edith  Stern,  Segretary, 
and  Bernard  Keane,  Treasurer. 

The  concerns  of  the  30  plus  club  are: 
the  creation  of  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  meet  to  exchange  views  on 

problem-solving,  to  provide  moral  sup- 
port for  each  other,  and  to  allow  some 
input  to  the  common  needs  of  the  over- 
30group  concerning  all  phases  of  ihe^ 
campus. 

The  club  recently  requested  space  on 
campus  for  their  meetings,  and  also 
asked  for  a  budget  allotment. 

— Lloyd  Ackerman 
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Happenings  Here  and  There 


Careers 


The  Career  Guidance  Center  is 
sponsoring  a  Civil  Service  Career  and 


■4-^ 


FIRST  SNOWMAN   -   In  ten  years 
greets  <gCSF  students  with  an  icy 


smiler 


Job  Information  Day  en'Janaary  10. 
1973. 

Representatives  from  City,  State 
and  Federal  Civil  Service  Commissions 
will  be  available  to  give  advice  and  in- 
formation about  Civil  Service  Careers 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  in  Statler  Wing. 

Students  who  are  not  sure  of  the 
direction  or  choice  of  their  career  or  job 
goal,  can  make  use  of  the  resources  and 
counseling  available  at  the  Career  Guid- 
ance Center. 

The  Center  is  open  daily  ffom9  a.fl»r 


Print  Sale 


Tomorrow,  December  15..  is  the  fi- 


nal  day  for  the  Christmas  Fine  Arts 
Print  Show  and  Sale. 

-  Original  etchings,'block  prints,  seri- 
graphs,  coUographs,  and  combination 
prints  have  been  on  displiiy  this  week" in 
the  Visual  Arts  Building. 

Original  prints  range  in  price  from 
$2.00  to  $15.00  ^nd  will  be  sold  tomor- 
row (Friday)  only  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


Merry  Xmas, 
Nodlaig  Nait  Cugat,  Bono  Natale,  Bol- 
dog  Karacsony,  Fdiz  Nsvidad,  Vesele 
Vanoce,  Wesolych  Swiat,  Froehliche 
Weinachten,  Zalig  Kersfeest.  Glad  Jul. 
Joyeus  Noel. 


to  4  p.m.  and  is  located  in  Bungalow 
403  behind  the  Student  Cafeteria. 

Financial  Aid 

The  Financial  Aids  Office  is  still  accept- 
iiig  Spring,  1973,  applications  for  finan- 
cial aid.  To  receive  priority,  applica- 
tions must  be  in  before  December  15, 
1972.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Financial  Aids  Office,' 
E-109, 


In  a  Manger  Gently  Laid 


—  Who  can  say  with  certainty  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  manger  scene?  Was  it  a 
poor  shepherd  tending  his  sheep  in  the 
hills  of  Italy  who  to  while  away  the  time 
carved  the  little  wooden  figures? 

Or  was  it  a  peasant  farmer  in  north- 
ern Germany  or  southern  France,  who 
wanted  to  bring  meaningful  reality  for 

'1>is  children  of  that  first  Christmas  day? 
The  truth  is  not  known  by  anyone  as 
to  when  and  .where  the  first  creche 


France  that  about  200  years  ago  an  It- 
alian street  vendor  stood  on  a  busy  cor- 
ner in  Marseilles  offering  little  terra  cot^— 
ta  figurines  for  sale  of  Mary,  Joseph,  the 
shepherds,  and  the  Child. 

Those  who  saw  them  were  delighted 
and  immediately  bought  them.  Soon  the 
surrounding  villagers  were  fashioning 
their  own  figurines  from  their  native  red 
cby.  They  called  them  sanions  (little 
saints). 


(nativity  scene) was  made.-or.who  made 
it. 

A  link  to  the  idea  of  the  creche  is 
found  in  the  fifth-century  stone  frieze  on 
the  walls  of  the  catacombs  under  Rom^ 
There,  very  simply,  a  nativity  scene  was 
carved  by  an  unknown  artist.  Today  it  is 
a  crumbling  scene  but  the  figures  of  the 
Child  in  the  manger  and  Mary  and  Jo- 
seph are  still  distmguishable. 

More  specifically... the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  nativity  can  be  attributed 
\o  the  medieval  miracle  plays  which 
were  enacted  in  churches.  There,  the 
miracle  of  Christmas  itself  was  drama- 
tized by  the  people. 

But  in  time  the  miracle  plays  be- 
came crude,  and  the  church  decreed  that 
-the  play&jnust  be  given  uutsideof  the 
church. 

Praesepio 

In  1  224  in  Italy,  Francis  of  Assisi 
asked  the  Pope  for  permission  to  set  up 
a  manger  scene  in  the  town  of  Greccio, 
Italy, Wh  the  hope  of  bringing  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  closer  to  the  people. 

He  w«  confidctV  that  the  villagers 
would  sense  the  depth  and  gentleness  of 
Christmas  in  the  realization  that  Christ 
had  come  into  their  midst  as  a  Child- 


The  art  of  santon  making  became 
popular  with  families.  Children  gath- 
ered moss  and  stones  so  as  to  arrange 
figures  against  a  natural  setting.  The 
family  gathered  around  the  santons  on  a 
shelf  in  the  living  room  and  sang  carols 
and  listened  to  the  father  read  the 
Christmas  story. 

The  santons  of  Provence  are  a  true 
folk  art.  They  began  very  simply  with 
the  ntanger  scene,  including  shepherds 
resembling  the  men  who  tended  the 
flocks  in  the  Provence  hills. 

The  Provencals  brought  many 
charming  innovations  to  the  nativity 
setting.  The  nights  were  cold  in  Prov- 
ence and  therefore  a  fire  was  needed  to 
warm  Mary  and  the  Child.  Who  else 
but  the  fagot-gatherer  in  the  village,  an 
old  woman,  should  carry  the  bundles  to 
the  manger?  Her  name  was  Misere. 

Soon  other  townspeople  joined  the 
gift-bearers  to  the  Child— eggs,  milk, 
vegetables,  and  garden  produce,  the 
mayor,  the  police,  all  the  well-known 
townspeople  were  moulded  in  the 
brightly  painted  clay  as  visitors  to  the 
manger.  \-- x 

Krippc  •  Oberammagaa 


Xmas  Recital 

•  CCSF  music  students  will  present  a 
special  Christmas  recital  this  Thursday, 
December  14,  from  12  noon  to  1  p.m.  in 
the  Choral  Room,  A 133.  Baroque  trios 
for  harpsichord,  flute,  and  cello,  wall  be 
performed  along  with  Christmas  music 
to  be  played  on  the  college's  new  track- 
er-action portative  baroque  organ. 

A  special  work  compsed  for  this  in- 

»strument  by  student,  Edward  Drake, 

and  a  soprano  will  be  specially  featured. 

The  program  includes  keyboard  duos  as 

wellas  harpsichord  and  organ  solos. 


Concert 

c 

The  CCSF  Concert  Band  will  be  per- 
forming tonight,  December  14,  at  8 JO 
p.m.,  in  the  College  Little  Theater. 

Student  Directors  Larry  Cirby  and 
James  Douglas  will  lead  the  band  with 
works  by  Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Wagner, 
and  a  medley  of  songs  by  Carole  King. 
;  Fewturrd  ^tiident  «oloi<t  will  be  Walt 
Gibson  playing  tuba. 

Admission  for  the  concert  is  $1. 


••***• 


Xmas  At   Disneyland 


whom  they  could  know  and  love. 

Francis  arranged  his  manger  at  the 
entrance  of  a  cave  on  a  hill  just  above 
the  town.  In  it  he  laid  a  carved  wood 


figure  of  the  baby .  Jesus,  in  a  manger 
with  real  straw. 

Francis  chose  reij  persons  from  the 
village  to  represent  Mary.  Joseph,  and 
the  shepherds.  He  also  brought  an  ox, 
an  ass,  and  some  sheep  to  the  interior  of 
the  cave.  , _ 

The  small  creche  or  praesepio  may 
have  had  iis  beginnings  in  this  small  It- 
alian village.  Perhaps  among  the  jivor- 
shippers  that  firsLnight  in  Greccro  there 
was  a  woodcarver  who  went  home  and 
carved  s.i.-ller  represe  tations  of  the 
manger  so  his  family  could  keep  it  for 
themselves.  -^ 

Creche  and  Santons 

The  idea  of  the  creche  spread  from 
Italy  north  to  Germany,  and  then  across 
to  France  into  Spain. 

For  nearly  ten  centuries  the  people 
of  France  had  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  in  churches  Pastorales  which 
wece  liturgical  dramas— the  miracle 
lays  of  France  -andlilce  those  of  Italy 
too  wortdtyyThe  creche,  Itiefe- 
fore.  developed  here  later  than  in  Italy. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  south  of 


In  Germany  the  Krippe  is  the  Ger- 
man creche.  As  in  Italy  and  France,  the 
figures  were  first  set  up  in  churches. 
However,  the  mountain  people  of 
Bavaria  have  always  been  excellent 
woodcarvers  and  placed  their  carved 
small  figures  of  the  holy  family  under 
the  Christmas  tree. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  small 
German  cribs  for  homes  are  made  in 
and  near  Oberammergau.  The  woodca- 
rvers of  this  Alpine  village,  which  has 
long  been  known  for  its  Passion  Play, 
are  especially  adept  at  carving  the  little 
nativity  figures,  most  of  which  have  a 
special  character  in  their  simplicity  and 
peasant-like  quality. 

In  the  workships  of  Oberammergau, 
young- bay»  can  become  master  crafts- 
men in  a  few  years.  As  individual  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  skil^is  encouraged,  no 
two  figures  are  alike  making  the  figur- 
ines the  most  sought  after.  Oberammer- 
gau figurines  have  found  their  way  into 
Christ  iar,  homes  all  over  the  world. 

From  the  Bavarian  Alps,  from  St. 
Francis'  first  creche  in  Italy,  from 
Southern  France's  Petits  Santons.  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  treasured  fi- 
gures have  come  To  iinalcc  upTarhily 
creches  in  countless  American  homes. 

—Marguerite  Zipsc 


CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT— Walt  Dfe- 
rney's  famous  film  classic  **Snow  White" 
wUI  be  spotlighted  during  Disneyland's 
new  "Fantasy  on  Parade,"  which  pre- 
mieres  on  Saturday,  Dec.  T6.  One  scene 
recreated  from  this  famous  motion  pic- 
ture will  showcase  the  popular  seven 
dwarfs,  complete  with  a  fanciful  cal- 
liope. "Fantasy  on  Parade"  will  be  fea- 
tured daily  at  the  Park  through  Dec.  31. 


Hansel  and  Crete! 

..  Western  Opera  Theater  will  will 
present  six  performances  of  "Hansel  and 
Cretel"  in  English  conducted  by  Cabin 
Sim1noiis,a72-y  car-old  winner  of  the 
1972  Kurt  Herbert  Adier  award. 

This  holiday  production  is  made  po- 
siUe  through  a  San  Francisco  Founda- 
tion grant.  It  wiU  be  presented  on  De- 
cember 16,  20-23,  at  2  p.m.,  and  on  De- 
cember 17  at  7  p.m.,  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  Theater. 

Tickets  for  the  above  performances 
are  available  at  the  War  Memorial  Op- 
era House  box  office  and  most  major 
Bay  Area  ticket  agencies. 


Westehi  Opera  Theater  is  the  tour- 
ing  and  repertory  subsidiary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera. 


•**••» 


The  Committee 


JIM^CRANNA  -  and  The  Committee 
return  home  to  San  Francisco. 

Last  seen  in  their  smash  Octoberfest 
show,  the  Committee  is  returning  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  De- 
cember (15-31)  with  a  show  entitled 
Four  More  Years. 

The  Committee  interrupts  its  concert 
and  recording  engagements  to  bring  the 
all  new  and  absolutely  outrageous  show 
to  its  headquarters  at  622  Broadway 
with  nightly  performances,  except  Mon- 
day, at  8 :30  pm  and  I  Oi)0  pm.  .  _ 

Three  performances  are  scheduled 
for  Saturdays  with  an  added  12  JO  show. 

Berkeley  Fair 


KPFA  Radio's  Christmas  Crafts 
Fair  will  be  held  this  weekend,  Decem- 
ber 16  and  17,  from  10  am  to  8  pm  at 
the  Pauley  Ballroom  in  the  U.C.  Stu- 
dent Union,  Berkeley. 

The  Fair  is  a  benefit  for  non-com- 
mercial KPFA  and  asks  adults  for  a 50 
cents  donation  at  the  door. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  selection  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  for  sale,  there  will  be 
-gourmet  foods  by  the  Swallow  Cafe, 
strolling  musicians,  flamenco  and  belly 
darKers. 


Miss  Chinatown  LSA— ^ 

Chinese-American  women  witn 
qualifying  beauty,  grace  and  talent  arc 
invited  to  enter  the  "Miss  Chinatown 
USA"  contest,  an  annual  event  held  in 
San  Eirancisco.  the  largest  Chinese 
Community  of  America. 

All  accepted  candidates  will  pariic- 
pate.in  heralding  in  the  Year  of  the  O.x." 
4671.  by  joining  in  the  actiyjties  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year  Festival. 

The  contest  will  be  held  on  Fcbruars 
10.  1973,  and  eligibility  requires  en- 
trants to  be  of  Chinese  parentage,  and 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twen- 
ty-six. 

Judging  is  based  on  standards  ot 
personality,  beauty,  talent,  charm  and 
poise,  with  prizes  that  include  the  Miss 
Chinatown  USA  title,  accompanied  by 
a  round-the-world  trip,  scholarships. 
trips  to  the  Orient  and  other  awards. 

Candidates  can  contact  the  Chinese 
of  ComincMJcr 
to  St..  San  Francisco,  for  more  informa 
tion.  Deadline  for  entries  is  January  15, 
1973. 


/nfernotfono//y  Speofriiig: 

Ihristmas  Travels  In  Tradition 


England 

The  0^  hearth  is  the  very  soul  of 
Tglish  TRpuiitrysidc  home,  for^,the~ 
Christmas  fireis  the  center  of  the  season 
living  symbol  of  warm  emotions  and 
good  thoughts. 

The  English  family,  dressed  in  holi- 
day attire,  follow  the  father  of  the  family 
into  the  house  as  he  lead^he  way  pull- 
ing the  newly  cut  log  for  tfi^  fireplace 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  bringing  gar- 
lands of  fresh  greens  to  decorate  the 
room.  .-\ 

-  The  room  is  circled  three  times 
fort  the  Tog  is  placed  in  the  fireplace  ani 
lighted  with  a  piece  of  last  year's  log.  A"s 
the  new  log  takes  torch  and  glows,  ever- 
yone in  the  room  is  conscious  of  its 
symbolism  —an  emblem  of  the  light  that 
came  to  earth  at  Christ's  birth. 

Norway 

In  the  land  of  the  fjords  and  frozen 
lakes,  snowclad  mountains  and  pine- 
fr.'grant  woods,  bells  from  a  thousand 
towers  ring  out  the  good  news  that 
Christmas  Eve  has  come. 

Families  gather  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree  after  a  bountiful  meal;  they 
light  candles  as  the  father  of  the  family 
reads  passages  from  St.  Matthew's  r«e^ 
ord  of  the  first  Christmas. 

The  family  follows  the  reading  with 
the  beloved  song  I  Am  So  Glad  Each 
Christmas  Eve  composed  by  a  peasant 
woman  as  she  sat  in  her  kitchen  one 
Christmas  Eve  over  a  hundred  years  . 
ago. 

In  the  eaflier  part  of  the  day,  father 
and  the  children  have  tied  the  best 
sheaves  of  grain  to  poles  near  the  house 
for  the  birds;  the  cattle  are  given  extra 
fodder,  and- Ji</»ntfjg»i,  the- imaginary 


Switzerland 

In  the  quiet  valleys  of  the  Swiss 
lcts~fam 
creche  and  listen  to  the  story  of  the  first 
Christmas  as  they  admire  the  beautiful 
carved  figures  of  Mary,  Joseph  and  the 
Christ  Child  which  the  father  of  the 
family  has  spent  many  hours  carving  in 
loving  labor. 

Mother  has  been  baking  all  kinds  of 
delicious  cookies,  and  the  children  have 
been  busy  prepTtring  something  for 
Chrislkindli.  in  return  for  the  gifts  he 
brings  thein  from  the  angels. 


In  Sweden  Christmas  lasts  a  month! 
although  the  families  prepare  for  the 
fes^ye  holiday  as  early  as'  December  1, 
the  oslebration  of  St.  Lucia's  Day,  De- 
cembeKl3,  ushers  in  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. 

One  of\l^e  ladies  of  the  house  is  cho- 
sen to  be  St.  bucia,  and  at  the  first  cock- 
crowing,  goes  fnsmi  room  to  room  in  her 
home  singing  the  s^irols  of  her  land  and 
serving  coffee  and  c'akes  to  everone. 

On  Christmas  Eve  at  five  o'clock,  all 
work  ceases  and  church  bells  ring 
throughout  the  land.  Families  gather  for 
Christmas  dinnerAvith  roast  goose  as 
the  piece  de  resistance.  Services  on 
Christmas  morn  are  as  early  as  five  o'- 
clock; the  churches  are  lighteaNwith 
candles  everywhere,  symbolizing  v^e 
birth  of  the  Father  of  Light .    , 

Christmas  Day  is  traditionally  a 
quiet  day  in  Sweden.  The  social  life  of 
the  community  begins  with  the  Setond 
Christmas  Day  and  lasts  until  St. 
Knut's  Day.  January  13. 

Denmark 


DRINK  UP  -  and  be  Merry  Olc  Giri! 


vCe/ebrote  Xmas  With  ChgrlesI 


creature  who  is  part  (>f  the  family,  was 
given  a  heaping  bowl  of  rice  and  milk. 

Germany 

Oh  Tannenbaum!  The  everlasting 
wonder  of  the  Christmas  tree  with  its 
stars,  candles,  silver  nuts,  and  shining 
baubles,  is  all  part  of  a  sepcial  ritual  on 
Christmas  Eve  as  the  family  gathers 
round  the  tree  after  a  festive  dinner. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  father  and 
the  children  have  selected  their  tree; 
mother  trims  it  while  the  children  sleep, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  everyone  is  de- 
lighted with  the  wondrous  enchantment 
of  their  first  sight  of  the  beautiful  tree. 

Candles  shine  from  every  window  of 
the  house  to  light  the  Kristkind  on  her 
way  from  home  to  home,  as  German 
chiMren  believe  that  she  is  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  brings  them 
gifts. 

At  midnight  churchbells  ring,  and 
the  people  of  the  villages  go  down  to  the 
valley  to  the  Christmas  service. 


Chruch  bells  peal  out  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  Denmark,  and  the  family  goes  to 
the  candlelight  service.  The  church  ser- 
vices are  l^ollowed  with  a  festive  Christ- 


mas  dinner  at  home.  Guests  and  chil- 
dren are  not  allowed  to  see  the  tree  until 
dinner  is  over.  Then  the  father  lights  the 
candles  and  opens  the  doors,  and  there 
is  the  wondrous  tree. 

Among  its  branches  are  little  paper 
/iiwer— handmade  woven  baskets, 
small  dainty  mobiles,  flags,  gay  pea- 
cocks, apples,  nuts  and  kraemmerhus 
(colored  cone-shaped  baskets  filled  with 
Christmas  treats). 

Everyone  joins  hands  and  circles  the 
tree,  singing  /Vm  har  viJul  igen  (Now 
We  Have  Christmas  Again). 

Other  countries  have  similar  cus- 
toms, and  yet  others,  have  great  varia- 
tions of  them.  Space  does  not  allow  for 
listing  all  of  them,  but  they  are  equally 
interesting  in  their  presentation. 

—Marguerite  Zipse 


'Fezziwigg's  Warehouse",  next  to 
the  ^n  Francisco  Produce  Market,  has 
been  transformed  into  winding  streets 
"ana  a^g^and  concourse  complete -with^ 
shops  ano^talls,  resplendent  throughout 
with  authemjc  theatres,  a  music  hall, 
alehouse  andsundry  stages. 

II  tjart  (5f  an  Engaging  re- 
creation of  a  London  Street  fair  and 
market  place  during  the  times  of 
Charles  Dickens,  The  Great  Dickens 
Christmas  Fair  PickwickXTomic  An- 
nual. The  fair  will  be  open  December  23 
from  1 1  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  Saturdays,  and 
from  1 1  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Sundays. 

The  parade  of  entertainment  is  con- 
tinous  just  as  it  was  at  suchNLondon 
Marketplaces  during  the  Christdws. hol- 
idays a  century  ago.  Fairgoers  caitenjoy 
a  Christmas  mummers  play,  living^ax 
works  and  shadow  plays. 

Lectures  are  offered  on  the  wondeV 
and  mystery  of  science,  or  on  the  disclo^ 
sure  of  such  rare  recipes  as  lambs  wool 
for  the  Wassail  Bowl  of  Christmas. 

The  lectures  are  a  combination  of 
talent  and  history,  for  they  re-create 
similar  public  lectures  about  the  new 
wonders  of  Dickensian  times,  offering 


both  whimsy  and  insights  imo  the  Vic- 
torian era.  j       *  ,  ^ 

Amid  a  setting  of  winding  London 
— Sffeets-and  alleys  lined  with  ships. — 
stalls,  stages,  and  pubs,  some  one 
hundred  craftsmen  form  a  unique 
Christmas  gift  bazaar,  selling  hand- 
made holiday  gifts  and  decoratiqns. 
Traditional  Old  English  Yuletide  foods 
and  beverages  can  also  be  found.  Top- 
ping off  this  Holiday  spectacle  is  a  col- 
orful Christmas  pageant  with  Yuletide 
characters. 

The  Dickens  Fair  may  be  reached 
from  San  Francisco  or  the  Peninsula  by 
taking  the  Bayshore  Freeway  exit  at  the 
Army  Street  off  ramp,  and  followthe 
signs  to  Fessiwigg's  next  to  the  Produce 
Market  corner  of  Jerrold  and  Rankin 
Streets.  Parking  is  free. 

By  bus  take  a  metro  shuttle  express 
to  the  Fair  leaving  every  half  hour  from 
Union  Square. 

Student  tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Student  Activities  Office,  Student 
y^Union  Building,  through  Frank  Thatch- 
^,  Student  body  President. 

—Lloyd  Ackerman 


Nureyen  Performs  on  KQED 


A  Christmas  Holiday  Special  star- 
ring Rudolph  Nureyev  in  "The  Sleeping 
leauty"  will  be  presented  on  KQEIT, 
Channel  9.  on  Sunday  night,  December 

The  widely  acclaimed  Canadian 
prnductinn  had  its  premiere  in  Ottawa. 


Canada,  in  September  and  its  American 
premiere  later  that  month  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  not  be  performed  publicly 
again  in  the  United  States  until  the 
Christmas  season  television  broadcast; 


it  will  ^en  tour  major  American  cities 
on  a  limited  engagement  J)asis  in  1973. 

TWtWsringuisherf 
and  paintdr,  Nicholas  Georgiadis,  who 
has  workedVith  major  European  dance 
companies,  designed  both  the  scenery 
and  the  costumes  for  this  ballet. 


According  to  impresario  S.  Hurok. 
the  90-minute  special  ij  the  most  spec- 
tacular production  of  a  ballet  ever 
staged  in  North  America. 


Chamikah  Rededicates  Temple 


MERRY  CHRISTM/^^-ntOM  THE  GUARDSMAN  STAFF  -  fleft  to  right, 
sUnding):  Elen  Nettlebeck,  Marguerite  Zipse,  Alan  Whiteside,  Diane  Merlino, 
Paul  Snodgrasfi,  Chubtw  Csavossy,  Amiy  Maker;  (kneeling):  Ken  "Any  Spare:: 
"Change?"  SItZr  Nit  PIctured'Are:  Nathaniel  Justice^  opcnce-PHi 
lln,  Steve  LcMoullec,  Lloyd  Ackerman,  Lester  Chang  and  Adviser  Dorry  Cop- 
poletta. 


Chapukah,  the  feast  of  lights,  was 
celebrated  by  Jews  throughout  the 
world  last  week.  Usually  Chanukah 
falls  at  the  same  time  as  Christmas,  but 
this  year  because  of  the  lunar  calendar, 
Chanukah  was  early.  The  holiday 
commemorates  the  rededication  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  which  was  pro- 
faned in  earlier  times. 

Messengers  of  King  Antiochus  of 
Syria  in  162BC  placed  an  idol  on  the 
altar  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and 
burned  incense.  The  messengers  also  or- 
dered the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to 
forsake  their  God  and  worship  the  iddl. 

Mattathis  and  his  sons  were  one 
IFatniTy  who  resisted  the  intrusion  fo^ 
lieif  way  of  worshiping.  After  1 
is  died,  his  sons,  led  by  Judah  Macca- 
bee,  continued  to  resist  and  found  other 


Jews  who  supported  their  iedas. 

The  odds  were  against  Judah,  but . 
with  his  small  band  of  followers  defeat- 
ed the  larger  army  of  Antiochus^ 

Three  years  later,  the  idol  was  .' 
removed  from  the  temple  altar  and  the 
temple,  the  tempile  was  rededicated  and 
the  Jews  celebrated  their  victory. 

According  to  legend,  when  the  tem- 
ple was  profaned  all  the  oil  used  to  light 
it  was  also  polluted,  but  some  oil  had 
been  hidden  away.  The  oil  was  to  last 
for  a  short  time,  but  it  lasted  for  eight 
days  and  nights;  this  is  wh  Chanukah 
is  celebrated  eight  days  and  nights. 

In  remembrance  of  the  rededication 
of  the  temple  and  the  celebratioh  whicft= 

j| lowed, "Jews  thruughot 
exchange  gifts  on  ChanukaTi. 

— Lloyd  Ackemaa 
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live"  Music;  . 

Aim  lee  and  the  Screaming  Horde 


There's  always  a  crowd  in  Winler- 
land  hut  ii  seems  that  Ten  Years  AftcLs 
appearance  drew  the  usual  crowd  and 
another.  With  balloons  flying,  spirits 
rising  and  Bill  Graham  introducing 
England's  long-united  pride  the  ball- 
room began  to  look  like  Mardi  Gras 
day. 

Some  yoiing  wortien  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  strong  set  of  shoulders 
to  see  the  show  on  and  they  needed  to 
for  all  the  tall  people  in  the  world  sud- 
denly stood  in  front.  It  didn't  matter 
really,  all  one  had  to  do  was  remain 


where  he  was  because  it  was  impossible 
to  inch  any  closer  to  the  stage  when  Ten 
Years  After  was  on. 

Although  the  two  previous  bands, 
ZZ  Top  and  Wild  Turjcey,  drew  appre- 
ciable response  it  was  nothing  like  that 
which  the  audience  gave  the  headlining 
group. 

Perhaps  it's  good  an  unusually  large 
crowd  turned  out  because  they  all  got  to 
see  a  drastic  change  in  Ten  Years  Af- 
ter "s  style:  guitarist  Alvin  Lee  is  playing 
with  the  band  instead  of  the  band  play- 
ing with  him. 

Now  Ten  Years  After  doesn't  try 


anything  out  of  its  reach  nor  did  they  try 
to  make  instant  music  history  out  of  an 
ordinary  set.  The  group  has  learned 
what  it  can  and  can't  do  and  that's  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  the  same  four 
men  have  gone  through  changes  with 
each  other  and' come  out  smelling  like  a 
rose. 

Rather  than  seeking  just  another 
rock  and  roll  sound  Ten  Years  After  is 
more  sophisticated  than  that,  they  al- 
ways have  a  few  good  selections  on  each 
of  their  albums  that  people  vow  they'll 
never  forget.  And  where  a  lot  of  groups 
don't  stay  around^too  long^cause  Hiey 
play  too  much  of  one  thing  that's  selling 
to  too  few  people.  Ten  Years  After 
won't  be  caught-ihort.  either.  Like  Chi- 
cago, they  realize  that  a  blending  of  the 
twQ  major  musicforms  will  be  more 
likely  to  attract  attention. 

After  boogey  ing  the  audience  out  for 

•  two  straight  hours  Ten  Years  After  got 
a  wcll-descrvcd  standing  ovation.  And 
for  a  deserving  tired  hot  screaming  au- 
dience the  sporting  Englishmen  re- 
turned to  the  stage  for  3  encores  starting 
with  Sweet  16.  The>  followed  with  "a 
new  one"  lhe\  didn't  announce  and 
closed  with  Baby  Let  Me  Rock  and  Roll 
You. 

How  that  standing  room  only  crowd 

-Jtept  ihcixscJyeiiiff  Ilie4)ainicd  aisle-, 
ways  could  qualify  for  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  But  when  the  «Vinterland  po- 
lice, who  are  getting  meaner  and  mean- 
er ever>  concert,  stopped  pushing  and 
hassling  the  crowd  in  the  concert's  last 
15  minutes  it  was  still  packed  to  the 
seams. 

Merry  Christm&s  rock  fans! 
—  Andv  Maker 


Mew    "Black"  film: 

Honest  Perspectives 
Lacking  Smells,  Guts 


'rr 


Von  freeman  finally 
Makes  h  —  On  Records 


Uecemocr  14,  i^ii  rage  / 


Radio: 


ALVIN  LEE  -•*...  /•//  tell  (he 
truth:  lan't  no  star.  I  only  shout  and 
leave  the  rest  to  my  f(uitar."  ( —  Rock 
and  Roll  Musio  to  the  World). 


—  Photos  by  Paul  Snodgrass 


KSAN  to  Celebrate  Birth  of  Rock 


"Perhups  the  most  hop«{ul  thing 

about  rock  and  roll  is  that  it's  so  bad  it  . 
cannot    endure    indefinitely,"    Record- 
ing company  executive  to  1956  Music 
Educators  Sational  Conference. 

"It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  it 
rolled  OUT  from  under  a  rock."  Clas- 
sicist" quoted  in  the  Miami  Herald 
1956  _  „    "'"^         7 

Ajrif)ute  to  the  man  who  invented 
the  term  ■"rock  and  roH"  and  introduced 
"the  big  beat"  to  mass  America  will  be 
presented  by  radio  station  KSAN  on 
Monday,  December  18.  6  a.m.  to  mid- 
night. 

Titled  "Happy  Birthday  Alan 
Freed."  the  December  18  special  will 
recreate  the  sound  of  radio  in  the  ftfries. 
Jingles,  bells  and  chimes,  oldtime  radio 
contests,  listener  phoned-in  newstips 
and  interviews  with  stars  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  will  aftempt  to  tell  it  like  it 
was.  Music  will  consist  exclusively  of 
"oUies  but  goodies." 

A  195  T  Mercury  complete  with  sptm- 


ners,  duaTs  anUfuTfy-dtce  and  18  12- 
volCime  sets  of  original  oldies  will  be 
among  the  pri^es  to  be  awarded  through 
such  radio  contests  as  "Jock  in  the 


Ron."  "Name  It  and  Claim  It"  and 


"DJ.  Derby   ■ 

Going  back  to  the  early,  early  days 
when  there  was  an  R&B  station  called 
KSAN,  blues  musicologist  Dusty  Street 
will  do  a  special  "old  KSAN"  show, . 
drawing  on  hergreat  love  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  muiic  of  that  era. 

Alan  Freed,  always  a  controversial 
figure,  was  the  first  major  Northern  disc 
jockey"  to  air  what  were  then  known  as 
"race  records"  (Muddy  Waters,  Guitar 
Slim,  Little  Walter.  Joe  Turner,  The 
Mklnighters.  etc.). 

When  white  rock  and  roll  emerged 
on  its  heels,  he  named  it  and  present^  it 
nightly  from  WJW.  Cleveland.  Freed 
if  -ented  requests  and'  dedications.  TV 
d  .nee  parties,  all  kinds  of  outlandish 
radio  contests  and,  at  the  peak  ofhis 
career,  while  broadcasting  from  WINS, 
New  York,  received  over  10.000  letters 
and  requests  a  Week .  TTcwas  syndicated 

radio  stations  across  tliecoiinirr 

and  reigned  supTerne  as  "The  KTtTg  of 
Rock  and  Roll."  Freed  died  in  1965  at 
age  43  but  his  music  and  his  broadcast 
style  live  6n.  _  „'_!  - 


CCSF  Theater: 
"Powerful"  Japanese 

Legend  To  Be  Staged 


_  ^  A  new  conceptual  theatre  style  is 
brought  to  lifeai  City  College  of  Sari 
Francisco  in  its  lively  storybook  present 
lation  of  Fay  and  Michael  Kanin's 
Rashomon.  This  powerful  tale  emerges 
out  of  a  Japanese  legend  essentially  an 


The  new  genus  of  low-budget  movies 
are  the  black  exploitation  films  ex- 
ploitation films  have  a  veneer  of  authen- 
ticity over  shabby  stories  like  Superf- 
ly.  Black  culture  is  not  honestly  reflect- 
ed in  these  films  that  follow  the  same 
reality-distorting  formulas  Hollywood 
has  made  so  infamous. 

Sounder  is  a  new  "black"  film  which 
is  set  in  some  honest  historical  perspec- 
tives and  for  this  it  deserves  some  atten- 
Tion:"A"Stiarecroppcr-family  ekes^'outTnr 
impoverished  existence  inl-ouisian* 
during  the  Depression;  the  "ijmes  is 
hard"  and  the  father  is  sent  to  prison  for 
stealing  food.  ' 

The  story  is  very  moving  at  times  -I 
noticed  that  some  of  the  audience  was 
emotionally  touched  by  a  few  scenes. 
Overall  the  movie  was  too  contrived, 
however,  the  actors  too  "city-fied",  the 
clothes  i^nd  sheets  too  clean.  I  felt  there 
was  a  conscious  effort  to  make  this  film 
respectable,  full  of  hygiene  and  high 
principles,  but  lacking  smells,  and  guts. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  real  black  film, 
like  Nothing  But  A  ~Man;  would  know 
what  I  mean  Sounder  just  doesn't 
have  the  emotional  ''eel  of  reality  despite 
its  story. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  with  the  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  film  both 
the  director  and  producer  were  white  (of 
more  accurately,  not  black)  and  there- 
fore too  sensitive  to  criticism  and  too 
insensitive  to  the  truth.  By  the  way. 
Mattel  Co.,  the  toymakers,.  backed  the 
film  financially. 

Taj  Mahal  wrote  and  performed  the 
excellent  score  atid  acted  in  Sdunder 
well.  A  rare  andi^incere  man,  Taj  be- 
lieves in  this  film  which  is  enough  to 
niake  me  like  it.  But  let  us  hope  thi.s.is 
still  the  beginning,  cause  "times  is 
hard"  for  black  films. 
"  Since  this  film  is  a  regular  feature  of 
theGuardsman  column  I  thought  Id 
mention  something  about  going  to  the 
movies. 

Movies  are  expensive,  $2.50  to  $3. 
but  sometimes  half  priced  if  you  go  in 
the  afternoon.  IHhere's  a  movie  you 
want  to  see  call  the  theatre  first  to 
check. 

The  Times  in  North  Beach  is  still  W 
cents  and  it  Shows  2  films  daily.  The 
Clay  charges  $1.50  and  often  has  excel- 
Icnt'programs. 

A  few  theatres  offer  cheap  midnite 
shows  on  weekends.  The  Surf  Theatre 
offers  a  reduced  rate  of  $6  for  four  tick- 
ets. 


"Doin  It  Right  Now' 

by  Von  Freeman 
^  Atlantic  SD 1628 


inquiry  into  the  nature  of  truth. 

The  play's  three  principal  characters 
are  involved  in  a  murder  and  a  rape; 
each  character  recites  his  own  version  of 
the  event  through  a  myriad  of  staffing 
techniques  involving  mime  and  synthes- 
ized voice. 

The  audience  must  decide  the  rela- 
>ivetruth  ofeach  one's  testimony  if 
truth  there  be  at  all.  The  performance 
by  the  actors  is  almostjitualislie  with 
attitudes  and  gestures  derived  from  an- 
cient Kabuki  and  Noh  drama. 

"ATT  origmal  music  composition  by 
Jerry  Mueller  weaves  a  multitude  of 
sound  effects  .within  the  play.  His  skill- 
ful use  of  the  Putney  synthesiser,  pre- 
pared piano,  concert  gong,  flute,  and 
various  percussion  instruments,  en- 
hances the  oriental  flavor  and  accen- 
tuates the  emotional  tone. 

Under  the  exciting  (fireclioji  of  J im    _ 


OrTh.  Rashomon  will  5e  presented  in 


the  public  on  January  12.  13,  and  20,  8 
p.m.,  in  the  Little  Theatre  of  City  Col- 
lege. Student  discounts  are  available 
Call  Ext.  100  or  132. 


"SOUNDER"— Paul  WiflFieM  as  Na- 
than Lee  Morgan,  a  Mack  sharecropper 
who  struggles  to  support  his  family  in  the 
Deep  South  during  the  Depression. 


If  yoXi'rc  interested  in  the  avant- 
garde  of  films  Canyon  C'inemathcquc 
has  a  showing  in  the  S.F.  Art  Institute 
every  Thursday  night  for  $1.50. 

Video  Free  America  at  442  Shotwcii 
has  two  shows;  All  The  Video  You  Can 
Eat.  Friday  night  and  thestory  Carol 
and  Fred,  a  documentary  about  a  hom- 
osexual junkie  couple  on  Saturday 
night. 

_-    -The  tJiealtfi  is  axonvcrted  ware^ 
house.  There  are  pillows  and  mattresses 


MOVIES: 


'Young  Winsfon' ' :  Schoolboy  to  Statesman 


Young  iVinsion  is  the  film  portrayal 
of  Winston  Churchill's  early  life.  llJs. 
the  saga  of  a  great  man  who  made  it  al- 


There  are  a  lot  of  good  musicians 
who  have  had  a  hard  time  breaking 
through  in  search  of  recognition  and 
fame.  For  some  it  has  been  easier,  for 
some  it  has  been  harder,  and  for  a  lot 
they  remain  undiscovered  on  the  farm, 
or  playing  for  nickels  and  dimes  and 
wine  money. 

After  20  years  of  paying  his  over- 
dues  Von  Freeman,  Chicago  tenor saxa- 
phonist  has  broken  through  for  atten- 
tion from  a  national  audieiTce.  His  fttst 
album',  Doin'  If  Right  /Vow,  is  aispeetal- 
ly  good  one  because  Freeman  isn't  a 
newmusician.  .   ' 

"Great'musical  ability  is  found  in 
Freeman  .  .  .  during  the  40s  and  50s 
were  the  Golden  Years  for  the  saxa- 
phonist  in  Shytown,  and  Von  Freeman 
was  in  the  thick  of  things,"  attested 
Ahmad  Jamal. 

All  Freeman  needed  was  the  break 
to  record  since  he's  already  a  fully  deve- 
loped musician  who  can  rival  Stitt,- 
Ammons,  Shepp  or  Kirk.  Roland  Kirk 
is  more  responsible  for  his  record  than 
{inyoneelse,  incidentally. 

On  Doin'  It  Right  Now  Freeman's 
many  years  of  experience  show,  his 
range  extends  from  Ellinglonish  to  the 
modern  blendingsof  ja//yrock  or  ro- 
ckyjazz,  the  kind  you  need  at  a  party 
when  everyone  wants  to  hear  something 
different. 

Expect  his  next  album  to  be  better   j 
although  this  one  is  worth  the  money,  -i 
Basically  Doin'  It  Right  /Voh' was  used    { 
to  showcase  his  talent  as  a  new  face.  In 
thefuture,and^F reemao  has  a  br i^h t 
one.  look  for  a  lot  of  originality  to  come 
from  him  as  he  writes  a  lot  ofhis  own 
niaterial.  It  sounds  even  better  with 
blinking  Christmas  tree  lights  to  top  it 
off.  Merry  Christmas  to  all! 

— Andv  Maker 


-ttrongh  it  seemed  as  if 'everyone  was 
against  him. 

Winston- was  a  boy  who  had  promi- 
nent parents  who  didn't  have  time  for 
him,  sent  him  away  to  school  and  never 
visited  him. 

Young  Winston  recently  opened  at 
the  Ghiradelli  Cinema. 

The  film  opens  with  Churchill  as  an 
army  correspondent  covering  the  em- 
batllements  in  India.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, there  is  a  flash  back  to  his  early 
"childhood^  days  as  he  isll  " 
by  his  mother.     —  '- — =- 

The  film  from  here  on  is  compo  jd 
of  different  scenes  depicting  the  many 
aspects  of  the  life  of  Churchill  and  ofhis 
parents. 

Winston's  first  major  speech  in  Par- 
liament follows. 

Simon  Ward,  playing  the  lead  role 
to  perfection,  studied  Churchill's  voice 
pattern  for  some  time.  He  narrates  the 
film  in  the  three  voices  of  Churchill:  the 
teenager,- the  man  in  his  twenties,  and 
the  elderly  Churchill.  ' 

Ann   Bancroft's  performance  as 

Television; 


Winston's  mother'.  Lady  Randolph 
Churchtij,  is  interesting  if  not  inspiring. 
TherCt^e  two  major  scenes:  her  inter- 
and.th<  newsixt " 


viuw. 

infection  from  sVphllis. 

Credit  for  an  excellent  performance 
goes'Jo  RT&fcett  Shaw's  portrayal  of  Sir 
Randolph  Churchill.  Winston's  father. 

Shaw  is  convincing  in  showing  Sir 
Randolph's  bewilderment  at  his  son's 
tlow  learning  mentality,  as  well  as  the 
pain  of  Winston's  failures. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  scene 
in  which  Winston  expresses  his  joy  at 
passing  his  entrance  exam  for  the  army 
— after  two  previoas  failures. — — — "'^      '■ 
-:--Sir  Randolph  TOUTS,  "Yon  are  my  - 
greatest  disappointment.   Sorry,   Win- 
ston. How  many  times  hWe  I  heard  that- 
word  from  you  after  you'd  fail  after 
every  possible  advantage?  ..." 

Of  course  the  film  does  have  its  Haws 
.  .  plenty  of  them.  It  lakes  two  scenes 
before  the  average  viewer  realizes  that 
the  film  has  moved  into  a  flashback. 

With  more  time,  the  film  could  have 
been  improved.  There  is  a  bit  of  wasted 
footage  but  overall  the  film  holds  the 
viewer's  interest. 

—Spencer  Nutting 


Man's  Nightmare  Future 


VON  FREEMAN  "Doin  It  Right  Now*" 


Mann  —  Ivolviiig 

,  ^ 

Toward  Wider  Audience 


»&> 


I   ill   ■  ."Evolution  of  Mann'^ 

"    '  by  HerbieMann 

Atlantic  80-2-300         .. 

Actually  this  album  is  acollection 
of  Herbie's  recordings  from  as 
early  as  1962.  This  is  a  cute  way  for 
Atlantic  to  say  "The  Best  Of  Herbie 
Mann  ■  The  music  is  good.  Mann  ex- 
plored the  latin  thing  while  Santanawas 
probably  still  in  junior  high  school.  Al- 
though the  latin  theme  is  prevalent  in 
most  of  the  recordings,  Mann  displays 
the  talent  that  won  the  Downbeat  Read- 
ier*' PoU  for^o  many  consecutive  yea 
The  album  is  interesting  in  the  sense 
that  it  shows  the  various  dimensions  of 
the  artist  at  his  craft.  Mann  does  Erik 
Satie's  "Gymnopcdies  "  (Tois)  and  old 


standards  like  "Georgia  On  My  Mind." 
"Drown  In  My  Own  Tears  "  and 
"Motherless  Child.  "  Through  these  he 
swings  effortlessly,  but  the  style  that  got 
Herbie  the  notoriety  that  he  today  en- 
joys can  be  heard  on  things  like  "Why 
Don't  You  Do  Right."  "Scratch  "  and 
the  very  rhythmic  "Potato. 'j 

Evolution  Of  Mann  would  make  an 
interesting  addition  to  a  record  collec- 
tion because  the  music,  although  at 
times  a  bit  tedious,  is  never  really  bor- 
ing. As  far  as  Herbie  Mann  being  a  stel- 
lar musician,  the  indication  of  his  great- 
ness  lies  not  in  the  intricate  composition 
of  the  music,  but  rather  the  simplicity 
which  opens  hjs  efforts  up  to  a  wider 

audience.  '~'*^  * 

-     —  Nathaniel  Justice 


The  melodramatic  voice  of  Orson 
Welles  comes  over  the  soundtrack!  Fu- 
ture Shock  is  the  impact  of  everyday 
sit^ualions  moving  in  at  so  fast  a  rate 
that  man  cannot  adapt  to  his  environ- 
ment. - 

CCSF  students  reviewed  a  new  fitmr 
Future  Shock,  to  be  televised  inxrvtd— 
December. 

Narrated  by  Orson  Welles,  it  is  a 
nightmare  documentary  that  chills  the 
audience  with  its  impact. 

The  film  covers  every  aspect  of 
man's  present  existence  ranging  from 
temporary  housing  to  alternative  mar- 
riages, from  liberation  movements  to 
artificial  humanoids. 

Mans  inability  to  rely  upon  any- 
thing is  the  basic  point  of  the  film.  Rela- 
tionships are  unstable  due  to  incompatir 
bility;  one  will  cease  to  recognize  friends 
due  to  cosmetic  surgery;  children  will  be 
conceived  in  men's  minds  and  concept- 


ed  from  test  tubes. 

With  the  overcrowding  of  the  popu- 
lace, violence  will  take  place.  In  the 
scenes  of  overt  violence,  the  music  in- 

itensifies  the  activity  in   a  way  that 
revolts  the  audience. 

In  ffsi^rmlated sequence,  an  arguH 

ment  between  the  husband  and  wife  in  a 
befallen"  marriage  gets  the  audience 
roaring  at  the  cam  piness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Seeing  the  film  motivated  the 
reviewer  to  read  the  book.  The  book 
covers  the  same  "stomping  ground", 
but  goes  into  more  depth  and  is  more 
thought-provoking. 

Nonetheless,  the  film  is  worth  view- 

•ing  when  it  comes  to  television. 

Welles'  ever-pres(>nt  debonair-  voice 
intrigues  the  audience  and  intensifies  the 
film's  impact. 

^—Spencer  Nutting 


riv.liMMklti'jJHf^^^-' 


Hosialgia  Trip  with 


The  Divine  Miss  M. 


on  the  floor,  overstuffed  chairs>  tall 
plants,  brownies,  coffee  and  II  TV 
screens  to  blow  your  mind. 

—Kit  Hedman 


"The  DKinc  Miss  M" 
by  Bette  Midler 
Atlantic  Records 

\  new  record  has  been  released 
whKh  should  be  watched  closely.  The 
LP.  is  Bette  Midler  The  Divine  Muss 
M  The  record  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  provocative  encountered  in  a  long 
Utnc. 
^=^etTe  MtdTcFfrroltSl 


star  from  the  eafTy  TontK;  What's  more, 
she  sings  like  one.  The  song  Boogie 
Woogie  Bugle  Bov  reminds  one  of  Judy 


— -^.i*^^-^ 

Garland's  musicals  and  is  a  lot  of  fun  to 

listen  to. 

Nostalgia  is  the  key  word  these 


Oscar  Brown's  "Songs 
in  Search  of  a  Play" 


"Mo»in'  On" 
ky  Oscar  Brown  Jr. 
-Atlantic  SD-1429 


Oscar  Brown  has  been  known  more 
for  his  efforts  as  a  stage  performer  and 
personality  rather  than  a  pop  singer. 


days.  People  are  wearing  original  cloth- 
ingof  the  forties  and  earlier,  and  now 
music  is  moving  back,  too. 

"Miss  M  "  also  does  an  excellent 

performance  of  Chapel  of  Love    a  song 

from  the  very  early  sixties.  Listen  to  the 

__record.  Ifjou'rethetypeof  pcrsgn  who 

"  digs  the  nostalgia  trip    you'll  love  Bette 


Mitler     she's  "fave"! 


—Spencer  Nutting 


JBfOwn,  noted  for  his  authorship  f3f  Joy 
'6gand-7Q-and  for  his  writing  lyrics  and 
music  for  Big  Time  Buck  White,  at- 
tempts to  record  songs  about  Black  life; 
to  mv  mind  he  does  a  fairlv  decent  job. 
Oscar  may  not  have  the  most  prolific 
voice  among  the-ranks  but  the  truth 
(after  aW  ain't  tliat  the  most  important 
thing?)  of  the  tyfics  comes  through. 

All  of  the  songs  on  the  album  were. 
written  by  BroWn  and  his  choice  of  mu- 
sicians was  appropriate  (David  New- 
man, Thad  Jones,  and  Cornell  Dupree 
to  name  a  few).  The  music  for  the 
most  part  is  "neo-bop-soul-pop-rock" 
with  a  smattering  of  jazz  (something  for 
everyone!).  The  most  effective  area  of 
the  album  is,  however,  the  lyrics. 
Brown's  songs  depict  abject  poverty  via 
"A  Dime  Away  From  A  Hotdog"  and 
"No  Place  To  Be  Somebody,"  expres- 
sions of  togetherness  in  "Gang  Bang." 
"The  Cold  Blooded  Sister.  "  "Walk 
Away"  and  the  "super-bad"  brother, 
"Ladies  Man."  fn  spite  of  aft  the  so 
TiciaT 


appenings.  mere  is  still  time  to 
love  "thirst  Lady  "  and  "To  Stay  In 


OSCAR  BROWN  -  "Movin  On" 

Good  With  You"  which  shows  a  well- 
rounded  perspective. 

Although  this  album  will  probably 
not  sell  very  many  copies,  these  songs 
are  presented  with  intelligence  and  feel- 
ing, there  is  definitely  some  merit  to  the 
attempts  of  Mr.  Brown  to  Ja^•5ome- 
^mJr.Td«^feetlho^f  h.  that  thes«»f« 

really  songs  in  search  of  aplav. ^ 

—  Nathaniel  Justice 


l^    -  ■ 

Incoiisisfent  Warnon    Stoy  A/iVe  DespiJeJWpny  Letdowns 


four  Per  Cent  Turnout:  FSA  Sweeps  Election 


HUNG  UP  -  Between  a  high  preseason  polling  and  having  what  many  consi- 
der to  be  a  potential  championship  team,  the  list  of  Warrior  critks  grows  oi 

championship  could  never  be  realized' 
because  of  inconsistency  and  inexperi- 
enoe..  - 

To  the  disgust  of  wait  till  next  yeetr 
Warrior  basketball  fans,  players  such  as 
Bob  Portman,  Bud  Ogden,  and  others 
always  choked  when  their  services  were 
so  vitally  needcl.  In  their  own  right,  all 
three  were  good  players  in  their  colle- 
giate days,  but  that  was  really  as  far  as 
their  skids  matured.  It  wasn't  enough 
for  the  pros. 

Then  an  answer  eamc  froiiP  nowhere 
the  repossession  of  a  nomadic  Rick 


The  time  is  now,  but  the  Golden 
State  Warriors  will  never  see  it,  at  least 
not  now.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
the  erratic  Warriors  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  become  the  National  Basketball 
Association  rulers. 

Though  rocketing  off  to  their  best 
season  since  their  conception,  they  have 
showed  poise  that  has  made  many  a  die- 

'hard  Warrior  fan  glow  with  holiday 
cheer.  But  they  have  fallen  into  the  gut- 
ter of  inconsistency,  even  with, the  likes 
of  long-sought  super-hero.  Rick  Barry. 
Despite  glittering  efforts  against 
stronger  teams  as  the  Los  Angeles  Lak- 
ers and  New  York  Knickerbockers, 
they  have  failed  against  teams  less  gen- 
erously endowed  with  championship 
potential.  Last  week's  game  against 
third  place  Phoenix  Suns  couldn't  have 
been  a  better  example  of  the  uneven 
play  of  the  Golden  Stkters  thus  far. 

For  the  Warriors,  this  should  be  the 
year  of  reckoning,  following  three  years 
of  "so-so"  plays.  During  those  years 
without  Barry,  the  Warriors  sported 
mediocre  players  in  hope  that  the  young 

-hhod  wotrid  mature:  Burxtie  reigns  oTa 


in 

Barry,  who  finally  admitted  there  would 

be  no  need  for  Bekins  Movers  anymore. 

•To  top  this  bag  of  fortune,  the  War- 
riors acquired  rights  to  aging  but  still 
titillating  Abdul-Rahman,  formerly 
Walt  Hazzard. 

The  scene  was  set;  their  quest  for  the 
crown  would  no  longer  be  of  dubious 
nature.  They  would  foray  the  N.B.A. 
and  take  what  was  destined  to  be  theirs 
—the  championship. 

But  instead  once  again  they  found 
thenfvsclye^  playing  second-fiddle  to 
afcTi-rival  L{A.  Lakers. 


Pictured  from  left  to  right  are:  newly  acquired  Abdul-Rahman,  Jeff  Mullins, 
itz  Willllims,  Bob  Portnuin  and  Rick  Barry 

For  Coach  Al  Attles,  it  has  thus  far 

been  more  than  a  mild  disappointment. 

Conceived  was  his  dream  team,  with 

ace-in-the-sleeve   Rick'  Barry   heading 

the  list.  But  they  haven't  come  to  par. 
Rick  Barry  hasn't  proven  anything 

except  that  he  is  only  half  the  whiz- 
player  he  was  in  the  Western  Divisional 

championship  of  the  '66-67  season. 
'Maybe  he  lost  some  of  his  "sparkle"  in 

theA.B.A. 

But  whatever  his  hang-up  is,  it  has 
,  more  than  affected  the  Warriors.  Once 

known  for  his  offensive  punch,  it  boggles 

the  mind  how  he  ever  achieved  such 

honor.  From  his  off-balanced  shots  der- 
ived from  unorthodox  drives  and  forced- 

up  jump  shots,  he  portrays  a  man  who  is 

trying  to  keep  alive  the  splendor  of  a 

legend. 

But  the  worst  short-coming  is  his 

lack  of  good  d.efense.  Often  times  not 

being  swift  enough  despitt  his  6*7",  he 

has  found  himself  on  the  short  end  in  his 

battle  with  opposing  forwards.  Treat- 
ments by  Bob  Love  of  the  Chicago  Bulls 

and  more  recently,  Connie  Hawkins 

who  compiled  31  points  against  him  are 


— ^tfiif  liifromuNir  Sports  Night  loni^M 


student 
Activity 
Aide 
Chris 
Ddvis    .. 


As  far  US'  athletic  prowess  goes, 
some  people  have  it  and  some  don't.  But 
if  you're  in  the  neighborhood  of  digging 
"non-competitive"  intramurals,  you 
might  look  into  Sports  Night.  Decem- 
ber 14. 

Spear-headed  by  Chris  Davis,  S1Ut_ 
dent  Actnity  Aide,  it  more  than  likely 
promises  to  be  CCSF's  athletic  social 
event  of  the  year. 

Unlike  the  much  heralded  "jocks' 


many  times  the  typical  student  isn't  able 
to  feel  the  jubilation  of  galloping  for 
yardage  against  an  opposing  college  or 
star  in  a  junior  college  track  meet.  And 
that  is  why  there  is  a  Sports  Night,  and 
Chris  Davis. 

Sports  Night,  allows  regular  people, 
maybe  not  superbly  endowed  with  agili- 
ty, to  compete  and  to  have'fun.  "The 
purpose  of  thejsjrent  is  for  students  to 
compete  ona  non-competitive  basis. 


where  thcv  can  enjoy  sports  and  even 
receive  awards,"  confirmed  Davis. 

Though  originally  designed  for  box- 
ing enthusiasts,  because  of  Davis' ef- 
forts, it  has  expanded  into  other  aspects 
of  sports.  It  includes  African  dancing, 
volleyball,  basketball  and  even  special 
attractions.  This  year  a  visit  from  Mis- 
sion^iigb'sdrill  team  is  included. 

Surprisingly,  attendance  is  expected 
to  parallel  last  year'sattendanceof  a 
thousand  participants. 

Davis,  when  not  involved  with  stu- 
dent activities,  has  been  an  assistant 
coach  in  this  unfortunate  football  sea- 
son. 

A  football  enthusiast  himself,  he  wa^ 

an  All-Conference  guard  at  CCSF  and 
later  did  a  rebound  at  S.F.  State. 

Though  not  particularly  big,  he  was 
noted  for  his  "animalism." 

Tickets  goon  sale  for  7S  cents  at  the 
Student  Union  Building. 

Activities  start  at  4  p.m.  and  end  at 
1 1  p.m.  .— Lcstar  Chang 


Informative  Food  Faid  Successful  -cont. 


■f 


buy  iheir  food  in  large  quantities  it's 
-cheaper.  Sometime  we  go  straight  to 
the  farmer  and  cut  the  middle-m^n  out 

completeK ."  said  Gallagher. 

The  Travelinp   Metiirinf  fjhnv, 


IS  a 


UniversitN  of  California  project  headed 
by  Ruth  Fleshman.  Mental  Health  and 
Communitv  Nurse.  It  provides  medical 
information  for  people  who  live  in 
communes  and  those  who  are  into  being 
their  own  doctors,  (communes  because 
Nurse  Freshman  has  done  community 
-nursing  as  a  volunteer  in  Haight-Ash- 
bur>  and  saw  the  need  for  such  informa- 
tion.) 

The  foodstamps  booth  was  telling 


the  usual  tale  of  how  you  can  stop  being" 
hungry  forever.  But  more  interesting 
was  a  baffling  section  of  their  flier  that 
read:  "Household  is  the  group  of  people 
you  live  with  and  share  living  expenses. 


If  you  live  alone  and  prepare  and  eat 
your  food  at  home  YOU  are  a  house- 
hold. The  head  of  the  household  is  the 
member  who  assumes  primary  responsi- 
bility." Docs  that  say  one  can  be  two  or 
not? 

Overall  the  turnout  was  good  and  all 
the  hard  work  didn't  go  for  naught. 
Throughout  the  day  the  'exhibits  were 
crowded  and  it  was  even  njser  toward 
the  close  as  the  crowd  died  down.  It  was 


a  lot  more  convenient  to  stand  and  dine 
on  grilled  cheese  and  pepperoni  than  to 
have  to  wait  in  line  between  hunger 
pangs  and  hundreds  of  other  hungry 
people. 


Susie  Smart 


Possibly  these  addresses  may  benefit 
you  or  someone  you  know; 

-Weight  Watchers-  145  9th  St.. 
S.F..  864-8282.  Food  Conspiracy  -Call 
Haight  Switchboard  first.  Traveling 
Medicine  Show  UC  Med  Center,  3rd 
and  Parnassus,  666-1504.  Foodstamps 

1360  Mission  St.,  558-5662,  ^ 


— Aady  Maker 

•by  Mr.  Yang 


small  jcmladers  that  he  has  become  a 
burden  for  a  defensive-oriented  club.       , 

But  Rick  Barry  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem afflicting  the  Warriors  which  cant 
be  corrected.  ^  '"   ! 

For  some  time,  the  Warrior  hub  has 
been  trying  to  find  a  guard  that  mIII 
complement  the  sure-handed  play  of 
Jeff  Mullins.  __  - 

And  they  have  been  relegated  to  the 
likes  of  Fritz  Williams  and  the  rough- 
and-tumble  Dick  Barnett,  whose  onl> 
excuse  for  ball-handling  is  that  his  col- 
lie coach  told  him  so.  V^fltout  «aying 
they  are  bad  components  of  a  team 
whk:h  strives  on  plays  that  springs  of- 
fensive opportunities. 

But  then  there  is  Abdul-Rahman 
who  has  found  a  reluctant  home  on  thc 
bench,  just  waiting  for  the  Warriors  to 
utilize  him.  He  is  not  without,  resources 
as  he  is  a  superb  ball-handler,  the 
swash-buckler  that  can  promote  a  bet- 
ter game  tempo.  -^— 

But  he  just  sits.  That  is  the  way  of 
the  Warriors.  — Lester  Chane 

Are  San  Franciscans 
Biggest  Boozers? 

San  Francisco's  reputation  as  the 
"hardest  drinkit>g""city  in  the  country 
was  challenged  recently  by  Robin 
Room  of  the  (J  C  Berkeley  School  ol 
PuWic  Health. 

Room's  findings  are  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing study  conducted  by  the  Public 
Health  School.  The  result!;  are  ba.sed  on 
a  sample  of  1,278  San  Franciscans 
along  with  2,746  other  Ametricans.  It 
was  shown  that  a  lot  of  the  drinking  is 
done  by  tourists  in  San  Francisco.  Bar 
owners  say  that  they  would  have  to 
close  down  without  the  tourist  trade. 

Another  reason  for  San  Francisco's 
repgtation  is  that  cases  of  cirhosisofthe 
liver  run  high  here.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Coroner's  Office  m 
San  Francisco  which  conducts  autopsies 
in  98  percent  of  deaths.  What  all  this 
means  is  that  you  can't  take  statistics  at 
face  value. 

Part  of  the  study  was  concerned  with 
a  sex  difference  among  drinkers.  Un  a 
national  scale  fivif  percent  ofwomen 
drink  five  or  more  drinks  per  week. 
while  in  San  Francisco  eight  percent  nl 
the  women  have  five  or  more  drinks  per 


•  » 


"week.  The  percentage  of  heavrTrmr 
drinkers'  is  22  percent  in  San  Francisco 
compared  with  25  percent  in  other  ci- 
ties. • 

Women's  Liberation  may  change 


the  situation.  Drinking  is  related  in 
some  ways  to  status  in  society.  This 
means  that  "with  the  changes  of  women 
in  society,  we  can  expect  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  women  drinking  heavih." 
states  Room. 

f vo/votiofls  -  cont. 

uniform,"  he  says,  "and  that  part  of  the 
uniform  nature  of  any  proposal  should 
be  the  mandated  inclusion  of  a  uniform 
student  evaluation." 

Department  Head  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, Ray  Burkhead,  expresses  a  more 
favorable  view  toward  the  DHM  plan 

"The  faculty  will  get  more  of  an 
opportunity  to  express  itself,"  Burkhead 
said,  ".  .  .  We  want  student  involve- 
ment, but  we  also  want  more  involve- 
ment by  the  faculty." 

Faculty  sentiment  might  mean  a 
great  deal  to  Marcus  and  his  colleagues 
when  they  present  their  proposal  to  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

"If  thev  (the  Board)  change  ovr 


With  oaly  foar  per  ceat  of  CCSF's 
students  (815)  participatiag,  last  weeks 
A.  S.  Election  was  a  conpiete  success 
for  presidential  aspirant  Juan  Galvan 
-and  his  Progreaaite  Student  Alliaace 
which  won  nearly  all  14  council  seats. 
Here  are  the  results: 

THESE  RESULTS  ARE  TENTA- 
TIVE. THIS  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VOTES  EACH 
CANDIDATE  HAS  RECEIVED. 
CANDIDATES  WILL  OFFICIALLY 
BE, PLACED  IN  THEIR  RESPEC- 
TIVE OFFICES  AFTER  THE  END 
OF  THE  SEMESTER  WHEN  FINAL 
GRADES  WILL  BE  RECEIVED. 
ARTICLE  A.,  SECTION  7,  OF  THE 
ELECTION  GUIDELINES  WILL  Bpl 
FOLLOWED. 


PRESIDENT                    * 
GALVAN,  JUAN -384' 
GOODE,  WILLIAM  -  210 
NUTTING,  SPENCER  -  79 
LAVEYvKARLA  -  ^7 ^ 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
HOGG,  GRANDVILLE  -  391  PSA 
LAWSON,  MICHAEL  -  2p9  GTCC 
HANNAH,  ALEX- 74  IND. 
LEWING,  HOMER  -  24  GTCC 

COUNCIL 

1)  GOMEZ,  DOMINIC -403  PSA 

2)  KELLYI  REGINALD  -  374  PSA- 

3)  BARBEIRI,  TERRI  -  373  PSA 

4)  MADRIGAL,  ANITA  -  369  PSA 

5)  NASSER,  JOE  -  367  PSA 

6)  LEONARD,  LEE  -  356  PSA 


7)  DARRAZ,  FAYEZ  -  350  pSA 

8)  LANG,  WILLIAM  -  347  PSA 

9)  KHOURY,  BASIM  -  347  PSA 
10)  ROLEN,  WILLARD  -  344  PSA 

"1 1 )  CDUS  ART,T;EDRGE  -  340  PSA 
I2)LUGO.OZZIE-339PSA 

13)  PERA,  EUGENE  -  320  PSA 

14)  JIMINEZ,    GREGORY    -    232 
GTCC 

15)  JACKSON,  DARI^EL  -  213  GTCC 

16)  HICKERSON,  ROBERT  -  213 
IND. 

17)  CRISMANI,  PAUL  -  203  GTCC 

18)  JONES,  ROBERT  -  201  GTCC 

19)  KEYES,  SIEGAN  -  l<k>  GTCC 
20)MHSIX,  RANOY — 

21)  KWAN,  LUCY  -  129  IND. 

22)  RENNIE,  STEVE  -  105  IND. 
23)CHUNG,JANIE-  102  IND. 
24)DEVINCENZI,TOM  -<I01  IND. 
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GOODE  -  "I  didn't  even  know  we 
had  a  Day  Care  Centtr.*'  ' 


J 


NUTTING  "You're  running  for  presi- 
dent and  you  dont  even  know  what's 
on  campus.  You  shouldn't  be  running! 
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GOODE  -  "Therv's  a  hit  of  changes 
that  need  to  be  done  but  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  spedflcs." 


Candidates  Play  Politics 
With  Sports  Dept.'s  Funds 


Despite  many  philosophical  similari- 
ties, the  four  presidential  candidates  in 
last  week's  A.S.  election  offered  student 
voters  at  least  oae  issue  they  could  divide 
ranks  under,  namely,  funding  of  CCSF 
athletic  programs. 

William  Goode  III,  a  former  player 
on  the  Ram  football  team  who  headed 
the  campaign  for  the  Good  Thing  for 
City  College  Party,  received  the  most 
criticism  by  another  candidate  when  he 
engaged  in  a  debate  last  week  in  the 
Guardsman  office  with  opponent  Spen- 
cer Nutting,  president  of  the  Free  Gay 
Students  Assn.  on  campus. 

His  relationship  with  the  Athletic 
Department  notwithstanding,  Goode 
pledged.  "I  would  concern  myself  with 
all  the  students,  although  that's  going  to 
be  hard." 

This  led  Nutting  to  challenge 
Goode's  familiarity  with  most  of  the 
students'  needs,  asking  him  to  appraise 
several  non-athletic  activities,  gne  of 
which  was  the  Children's  Day  Care 
Center. 

But  Goode  honestly  admitted,  "I 
didn't  even  know  we  had  a  Day  Care 
Center."  This  prompted  Nutting  to  de- 
liver a  condemnation,  "You're  running 
for  president  and  yo»  don't  even  know 
what's  on  campus.  You  shouldn't  be 
running!" 

"I'm  aware  that  I'm  not  aware," 
Goode  replied,  "The  things  I  don't 
know,  Vtn  going  to  findout." 

Pressed  by  Nutting  -for  more  perti- 
nent answers,  Goode  stated,  "There's  a 
lot  of  changes  that  need  to  be  done,  but 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  specifics."  ' 


T 


fx-Presfdenf s  Claims  Refuted 


proposal  radically,  it  would  have  ioT>e~ 
sent  back."  Marcus  said.".  .  .They're 
going  to  want  faculty  approval." 

—Steve  Le  Moull« 


A  pre-election  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee member  for  the  Student  Review 
Board  sparked  a  special  hearing  when 
he  gave  the  reasons  for  his  impending 
resignation  recently. 

Guardsman  News  Editor  Nate  Jus- 
tice first  became  disillusioned  with  the 
Fact  Finding  Committee  when  Student 
Body  President  Frank  Thatcher, 
claimed  his  eligibility  for  this  election 
had  been  okayed  by  the  Student  Kevicw 
Board  during  a  taped  interview. 

The  pre-election  committee's  |.«ir- 
pose  was  to  collect  information  abort 
the  candidates,  and  to  make  recommc^ 
dations  on  the  legality  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  office. 


Following  these  recommendations, 
the  Student  Review  Board  was  sup- 
posed to  make  its  decision  of  letting  or 
not  letting  the  candidate  run  for  office. 

But  Thatcher's  claims  gave  Justice 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Student 
Review  Board  was  operating  on  its  own 
without  the  Fact  Finding  CommittCfc's 
approval. 

Since  it  seemed  that  the  Board  had 
already  made  its  decision.  Justice  felt 
that  making  a  recommendation  during 
jhe  Fact  Finding  Committee's  meeting 
(which  hadn't  occurreti  yet)  was  useless. 

Later  Justice  explained  his  frustra- 

(Conlinued on  hack  page) 


The  day  after  the  discussion,  the 
Good  Thing  for  City  College  party  is- 
sued copies  of  a  platform  that  included, 
among  other  specifics,  support-for  "ex- 
-pansion  of  the  Children's  Day  Care 
Center." 

However,  during  their  debate.  Nut- 
ting was  most  concerned  with  the  alle- 
gation that  Goode's  party  was  in  the 
election  primarily  to  prevent  a  loss  of 
allocations  for  the  sports  programs. 

Although  he  refuted  that  claim, 
(joode  defended  the  right  of  te  Athletic 
Department  to  receive  student  funds. 
"The  teams  help  build  the  name  of  the 
school,"  he  argued. 

The  only  other  sympathy  for  the  ath- 
lete's cause  was  expressed  by  write-in 
candidate  Karla  La  Vey. 

"Even  though  I'm  not  interested  in 
games,"  she  remarked,  "there  arc  lots 
of  people  who  are,  and  I  think  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
what  they  like." 

The  sports  issue  was  neatly  balanced 
by  the  Progressive  Student  Alliance 
candidate  for  president,  Juan  Galvan. 

He  announced  that  his  funding  prior- 
ities Would  be  directed  toward  "activi- 
ties that  in  the  long  run  will  benefit  the 
students  as  far  as  their  education  is  con- 
cerned." 


NEW   PRESIDENT   -   Juan  Galvan 

(PSA) 


RUNNER-UP   - 
(GTCQ 


WilUam   Goode 


"LIBERATION"  CANDIDATE   - 
Spencer  Nutting  (Ind.) 


r 

As  a  member  of  La  Raza  Unida, 
Galvan  campaigned  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Black  Student  Union, 
CCSF  Vets,  and  two  other  organiza- 
tions. 

This  and  the  other.issues  (i.e.,  books- 
tore prices,  fmancial 'aids,  transporta-^ 
tion>  won't  be  totally  settled  by  last 
week's  election  anyway.  Next  semes- 
ter's student  govern«nent  will  still  be-^ 
obliged  to  solicit  cooperation  from  the 
administration  on  such  matters. 

—  Steve  U  Mouilcc 


RUSTLIN'  UP  VOTES  -  This  wk  the  scene  last  week  during  the  A.S.  Election 
held  in  the  Student  Union  BuiMing;  political  enthusiasn  in  the  student  |MMly  ww 
good  enough  for  only  four  per  cent  -  but  twice  that  of  l»t  falL 
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Professor  Emerif  US 
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Dr.  Booher  Views  Retirement 


In  Room  S236,  second  floor.  Science 
Hall  you  will  find  Dr.  John  E.  Booher. 
Chemistry  Professorfa  charming,  affa- 

ing"  gentleman.  As  you  are  reading 
this.  Dr.  Booher  is  about  to  retire  from 
City  College  to  take  up  new  life  of  lei- 
sure and  varied  interests. 

Since  his  first  year  of  teaching  at 
City  College  over  36  years  ago,  Booher 
has  seen  many  changes  take  place  at 
CCSF  as  the  college  has  expanded  it^ 
facilities.  He  helped  launch  the  scier\ce 
program  in  the  first  building  on  campus 
—Science  Hall. -- 


As  to  his  future  plaAs,  Booher  has  a 
number  of  ideas  which  he  hopes  to  im- 
plement as  the  months  go  by.  The  first 
will  be  a  trip  of  a  few  months  duration 
to  France  and  Italy. 

As  a  principal  feature  qf  his  trip,  he 
hopes  to  explore  the  beauty  and  excite- 
ment of  cities  such  as.  Florence  and  Par- 
is. At  some  other  propitious  time, 
Booher  plans  to  visit  Japan  with  special 
Emphasis  on  Kyoto. 

Booher 's  travels  in  the  past  have  in- 
cluded several  trips  to  Hawaii  as  well  as 


the  South  Pacific. 

A  long-time  hobby  of  raising  bonsai 
plants  in  his  outdoor  Japanese  garden 

hours. 

Of  very  special  interest  in  B'  oher's 
life  is  his  son's  family  in  Los  L  <nos, 
which  consists  of  four  grandchildreii. 

One  of  Booher's  hobbies  is  'uck 
hunting.  He  looks  forward  to  pursu..ig 
this  pastime  with  his  14-year-6ld  grand- 
son, the  proud  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

DC.  Berkeley,  is  Booher's  alma 
mater.  After  a  year  of  college,  he  decid- 
^djo  take  one  semester  off  and^  o^^  ^o 
sea.Retu/ning  from  his  sea-going  sab- 
batical, he  resumed  his  education  at 
Berkeley  where  he  received  his  degrees 
culminating  in  a  Ph.D. 

He  taught  for  six  years  at  USF,  then 
joined  the  faculty  at  CCSF. 

At  the  time,  classes  were  held  all 
over  the  City  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  present  campus  on  Phelan  Aven- 
ue. 

Booher  has  taught  thousands  of  stu- 
dents over  the  years.  He  continually 
encounters  his  former  students  **who," 
he  states,  "are  not  necessarily  engaged 
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SUCCESSFUL  DAY  •  Dean  Waib  Kirk  and  Mr,  Parkie  Low  of  Hewlett-Packard 
CorporatKMi  discuss  a  successfd  recruitment  day. 

future  Ingineers  Interviewed 


'  Earlier  this  month,  graduating  engi- 
neering students  and  industry  represen- 
tatives completed  a  successful  recruit- 
ment day  at  CCSF. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Willis 
Kirk,  who  now  heads  the  Personnel 
Placement  Services,  and  Mr.  James 
Schon,  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Department,  the  CCSF  Placement  Off- 
ice planned  the  day. 

••  "The  Placement  Office  staff  worked 
tike  beaveTS  to  prepare  for  this  day." 
said  Dean  Kirk.  Over  one  month's  plan- 
ning resulted  in  a  successful  recruitment 
day  for  both  students  and  employers. 

Students  indicated  their  preference 
for  specific  companies  and  then  were 
scheduled  for  twenty-minute  interviews 
with  the  firms  of  their  choice.  ■    - 
Over2fr 


engineering  firms  were  on  hand  for  the 
day.  "They  came  out  here  to  hire," 


ATca--^ 


emphasized  Dean  Kirk. 

A  single  recruitment  day  for  busi- 
ness and  industry  was  the  policy  before 
this  semester,  but  now  engineering  will 
have  a  day  twice  a  year  for  May  and 
January  graduates  and  a  business  re- 
cruitment day  ma^  be  heldin  the  Spring 
semester.     • 

From  tallfs  with  the  company  repre- 
sentatives' after  the  interviews,  and  from 
letters  received  the  following  week,  the 
general  consensus  was  that  the  CCSF 
engineering  graduates  were  well  pre- 
pared for  their  interviews  and  presented 
themselves  "quite  well." 

"This  is  the  first  Recruitment  Day 
for  January  engineering  graduates  only. 
It  IS  hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
successful  for  both  the  students  seeking 

)loy meat  and  ibe  engineering  ftrnts- 
seeking  qualified  per&OMiel,"  said  Dean 
Kirk. 


—Alan  Whiteside 


INTERVIEWED  -  Mr.  Ed  Laskos  of  Kaiser  Aerospace  and  Electronics  interviews 
C;CSFstadnt  Lany  Sicbert. 

f       '  '■ 


in  the  field  of  cheflfHstry.  "In  fact." 
Booher  says,  "most  of  them  have  gone 
into  businesses  not  even  remotely  asso- 
the  subjea  1  leach.  Jhey  art 
happier  doing,  what  they  are  than  they 
would  be  pursuing  a  subject  in  which 
they  have  a  limited  interest." 

According  to  Mrs.  Shirley  Kelly. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  she  will  best 
remember  Boolier  as  "always  being 
able  to  look  at  the  other*side  of  the 
coin."  ' 

.  "For  example."  she  reminisces, , "a 
well-known  quote  of  Dr.  Booher  from 
the  proverb  Things  worth  doing  are 
worth  doing  well  He  "reverses  To  Things 
not  worth  doing  at  all  are  not  worth 
doing  well." 

Another  colleague,  Mrs.  Valerie 
Meehan.  remembers  one  of  Dr.  Booh- 
er's speciar quips.  'If  you're  working  too 
hard,  the  students  are  not  working  hard 
enough/' 

The  Guardsman  Staff  and  all  Dr. 
Booher's  CCSF  students  wish  him  well. 
His  returning  to  the  campus  as  a  profes- 
sor emeritus  to  speak  on  his  experiences 
and  travels  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  at  CCSF.  Alohal 

—Marguerite  Zipse 

Bar  Admits  Gay  Libber 

In  Minnesota  Jast  week.  Gay  Liberat- 
ionists  scored  quite  a  few  points. 

Jack  Baker,  well  known  as  thefirst 
openly  gay  candidate  to  win  presidency 
at  a  major  university,  has  been  ruled 
eligible  for  the  Minnesota  Bar  examina- 
tion.v.  — — - 

Tnfc  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School  graduate  will  be  the  first  homo- 
sexual considered  to  be  of  "good  moral 
standing"  —  a  rule  that  has  denied  all 
previourgey  applicants  eItgiiRi***^1••Ml'C3- 

Baker  is  also  the  controversial  gay 
activist  who  took  advantage  of  his 
knowledge  of  Minnesota  state  law  and 
won  a  legally  sanctioned  gay  marriage 
by  pointing  out  that  "Minnesota  law 
does  not  state  that  marriage  applicants 
must  be  of  the  opposite  sex,."        ■   . 

Baker  was  denied  marriage  at  Tirst. 
tried  a  few  other  tactics,  and  was  finali]^ 
granted  recognition. 

William  J.  Lloyd,  director  of  bar 
admissions  in  Minnesota,  wrote  Baker 
stating  that  the  board  "will  make  no 
objection  to  your  application,  which  will 
be  processed  in  due  course." 
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No  Further  College 
Growth  Recommendeil—  I 


As  if  winning  presidency  at  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  Law  School,  having  a 
"legally  sanctioned  gay  marriage,"  and 
gaining  eligibility  for  the  bar  exanttna- 
tion  are  not  enough;  Baker  and  his 
lover  Michael  McConnell  plan  to  test 
the  "same-sex"  marriage  issue  again  by 
filing  a  joint  income  tax  return  in  April. 

Baker  summed  up  thesituation  by 
stating,  "Unless  we  prove  thit  we  are 
the  same  as  anyone  else,  we  will  never 
be  treated  like  anyone  else." 
.    .T-  — Sfcaccr  Nutting 


Project  SHARE 


- — "No  one  e>tpected  me  to  find  any^ 
body  here,  because  City  College  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  apathetic;  but  we  now 
have  between  65  and  75  active  tutors 
from  this  campus,"  declared  Gaby 
Toure  at  the  close  of  her  first  semester 
here. 

Ms.  Toure  is  CCSF  campus  co-or- 
dinalor  of  Project  Share,  alutoring  ser- 
vice for  elemcfltary  school  students.  In 
the  program,  the  tutor  develops  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  child  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  mental  and  emotional  prob- 
lems that  sometimes  cause  learning  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  project  is  funded  by  the  Govern- 
ment and.  therefore,  has  an  evaluation 
program.  "But,"  Ms.  Toure  cautions, 
"The  kind  of  results  we  get  are  hard  to 
mca.sure.  How  do  you  measure  some- 
thing like  interest  or  self  esteem?"  She 
added  that  the  lack  of  these  can  cause 
serious  learning  problems. 

Ms.  Toure  will  be  actively  recruiting 
again  at  the  beginning  of  next  semester 


Tnierested  students  are  encouraged  to 
drop  by  her  office  in  S 160. 

— Elen  Nettlebeck 


A  report  to  a  legislative  committee 
released  today  has  called  for  a  halt  in 
growth  of  California's  two  systems  of 
four-year  public  higher  education  and 
recoimnended^creation  of  a  new  college 
run  by  nonacademic  professionals. 

Warren  Bryan  Martin,  provost  of  the 
Old  School  and  professor  of  history  at 
California  State  College,  Sonoma,  told 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the 
Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  that 
"it  is  clearly  unwise  for  the  University 
of  California  and  the  California  State 
University  and  Colleges  to  proceed  with 
any  extensive  expansion  of  their  canipus 
facilities  and  regular  faculties."-  — 

Martin  said  fewer  youths  in  the  dec- 
ade ahead  will  be  interested  in  conven- 
tional programs  on  established  campus- 
es. He  predicted  that  implementation  of 
the  report's  recommendations  would 
result  in  "education  for  a  new  clientele 
—  older  people,  younger  people,  all  of 
whom  heretofore  have  been  underrepre^ 
sented  in  conventional  institutions  of 
higher  education." 

In  makingthe  no-growth  recommen- 
dation, the  report  —  entitled  "Alterna- 
tive Forms  of  Higher  Education  forCal- 
ifomia"  —  noted  the  potential  of  non- 
traditional  ways  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, the  availability  of  computerized 
home  instruction  consoles,  and  a  pro- 
jected decline  in  student  enrollments. 

Martin  urges  that  while  little  or  no. 
growth  be  permitted  for  four-year  insti- 
tutions in  their  regular  campus  pro- 
grams, programs  should  be  expanded  in 
the  area  of  nontraditional  study  or  var- 
iations of  the  "open  university". 

He  characterizes  the  nontraditional 
programs  of  UC  and  CSUC  as  "cau- 
tious, tentative  starts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion" but  comments  that  "nowhere  are 
the  traditional  undcfpingings  for  non- 
(Yaditionarsuperstroetures  more  "visible 
than  in  the  extended  degree  programs  of 
the  University  of  California  or  the  ex- 
ternal defgree  programs  of  California 
State  University  and  Colleges." 

Establishment  of  the  new  institution 
-  which  would  be  called  the  College  of 
California  —  would  be  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  its  policies  and  programs 
would  be  determined  by  professionals 
from  occupations  other  than  those  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  educational 
academy. 

"At  present,  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty from  the  University  of  California 
and  the  California  State  University  and 
Colleges  envision  external  degree  pro- 
grams as  just  that  as  external  provi- 
sions for  degrees  heretofore  offered  in- 
ternally.,  And  however  innovative  the 
arrafngemcnts  may  tic,  these  educators 
mean  to  keep  control  over  both  process 
and  outcome  .  .  .  Many  perceptive  obse- 
rvers have  commented  on  the  extent  to 
which  educational  professionalism  is  an 
enemy  of  change.  Perhaps  leaders  from 
industry,  labor,  the  communications 
media,  the  churches  and  synagogues, 
the  art  forrns,  etc.,  could  design  altcma- 
tive  programs  that  would  be  better  than 
programs  set  up  by  professional  educa- 
tqrs  operating  out  of,  and  in  the  interest 
of.  estahlished  educational  institut- 
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KQED'S  Pert  Newswomqir 
Thrives  on  Controversy 


^f>rgani/cH  rrimp  "runs  aruund  with  a 
Rolls  Royce  full  of  heroin."  and  "could 
buy  Standard  Oil."  stated  KQED 
newswoman  Marilyn  Baker  in  an  inters, 
view  with  Guardsman  reporters.  She 
spoke  on  organizfcdcrime  and  the  major 
problems  facing  the  news  media. 


GUEST  SPEAKER  -  Ms.  Marilyn 
Baker  -« 

Ms.  Baker,  the  leading  advocate  of 
equality  for  female  journalists,  spoke 
self-assuredly  about  a  woman's  role  in 
ahis  field.  She  believes  a  woman  has  to- 
be  better  than  any  male  reporter  if  she  is 
to  succeed  in  the  business.  Many  editors 
don't  think  a  woman  can  effectively 
cover  hard  news,  but  it  is  often  much 
easier  for  a  woman  to  interview  a  male. 

The  lawsuit  Ms.  Baker  has  brougm 
against  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
involves  suing  the  organization  for  not 


succeed  because  none  of  the  men  that 
anr\qunce  the  news  on  local  programs 
ai^  reporters,  merely  announcers,  who 
"rip  and  read"  and  know  very  little 
about  the  news  they're  reporting. 

Ms.  Baker  admitted  that  the  KQED 
news  at  one  time  was  slanted  in  its  vietvs 
and  had  greater  restrictions  on  coverage 
;han  it  does  jujw,  but  since  they  have 
acquired  a  new  producer  their  news  is 
less  slanted  and  the  reporters  can 
choose  their  own  assignitrcnts.  In  News- 
room each  annoucer  covers  his  or  her 
own  beat  so  that  they,  will  be  familiar 
with  the  news  they  are  reporting  on  the 
air. 

"I  spent  four  days  in  the  can  for  ref- 
using to  reveaTa  news  source."  she 
statt^s,  relating  back  20  years  to  the  inci- 
dent. She  feels  that  the  journalists  cur- 
rently in  jail  for  pretecling  sources  are 
being  unjustly  treated,  but  that  they 
have  brought  it  on  themselves.  Tradi 


tionally,  journalists  havemade  it  a  habit 

to  reveal  some  sources  and  conceal  oth-4j"'"'**'  **"*  freedom  of  the  pre^? 

ers  and  because  of  this  they  are  now 

being  told  they  must  reveal  all  their 

sources.  Ms.  Baker  believes  if  they  had 

refused  to  reveal  any  sources  they 

wouldn't  be  in  the  predicament  they're 

in  now. 

Although  she  is  an  outspoken,  self- 
assured  journalist  Marilyn  Baker  has 
had  very  little  formal  academic  training. 
She  entered  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
U.C.LA.  but  was  thrown  out  in  her  first 
semester  for  "lack  of  talent."  Con- 
vinced that  she  would  make  a  good  re- 


• 


allowing  woman  journalists  to  S^JH^^^nfr^.fr.^hBr^aiked  into  the  editor's  office 

of,.lhe  Herald  Examiner  and  announced 
th^t.she  was  his  new  reporter.  She  was 
hired,  but  as  a  copyboy  not  a  reporter. 
She  feels  this  was  only  because  during 
World  War  11  they  couldn't  find  any 
boys  for  the  position. 

From  copyboy  she  soon  progressed 
to  reporting  for  the  women's  page. 
From  there  she  moved  to  the  morgue 
beat.  Watts  district  beat,  and  eventually 
into  crime  reporting  which  lead  to  polit- 
ical reporting.  Ms.  Baker  feels  it  is 
inevitable  to  report  on  politics  if  one  is 
reporting  on  crime  because  she  feels  the 
two  are  frequently  synonomous ' 


tain  facilities  and  obtain  regular  mem 
bership  instead  of  associate  status. 

A  proposal  for  a  new  press  club  was 
initiated  by  working  journalists,  be- 
cause ofthe  strong  influence  the  PR 
men  hold  over  the  present  club,  but  out 
ofthe  400.60aAirorking  journalists  in  the 
area  only  six  were  present  at  the  first 
meeting.  This,  states  Ms.  Baker,  shows 
the  general  apathy  that  runs  through  the 
news  media. 

"Laugh-in  West"  is  what  Baker  calls 
the  local  TV  news  programs.  She  feels 
they  are  trying  to  imitate  Channel  9 
Newsroom  at  KQED.  but  are  unat^le  to 

Year  of  the  Ox 
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freedom  of  the  Press  -  Lost? 


E»er  -tiincg  latit  June  29  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  5-4  in  three  companion  - 


cases  that  it  would  not  grant  "newsmen  a  testimonial  privilege  that  other  citizens  do  < 
not  enjoy  . .  .,"  reporters  and  editors  have  been  bouncing  in  and  out  of  jail  and  even 
more  seem  destined  to  see  the  world  from  behind  bars. 

Since  then  Peter  Bridge  of  the  now  defunct  Newark  Evening  News,  William  Farr 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Harry  Hornton  of  a  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  TV  talk  show; 
and  John  Lawrence,  Washington  Bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  were  jailed 
for  failing  to  disclose  their  sources. 

Then  on  December  18,  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  ofthe  White  House  Office  of 
Tele-Communications  Policy,  declared  that  the  present  Administration  wanted  legis- 
l|ition  to  hold  local  TV  and  radio  stations  accountable  for  the  content  of  network 
Jiewscusts  they^  te^euse  and  that  this  would  be  a  factor  in4lieir  license  renewal. 

In  other  words:  CENSORSHIP. 

It  Is  becoming  all  too  apparent  that  the  Nixon  Administration  would  like  to  dry 
up  the  ink  of  journalists'  pens.  Examples  are:  Vice  President  Agnew's  speeches  at- 
tacking the  press,  President  Nixon's  Supreme  Court  appointments  which  upheld  the 
"reveal  or  else"  decision,  and  threats  against  license  renewals  for  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions who  criticize  the  White  House. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  an  invisible  part  of  all  our  lives.  Loss  of  it  would  not 
incite  riots  or  chtfhge  the  lives-of  Americans.  It  would  creep  up  slowly  and  unnoticed 
until  oiie  day  when  you  would  pick  up  a  newspaper  to  find  only  the  comics  I'emaining 
on  the  front  page. 

Fortunately,  California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  recently  signed  a  bill  granting 
newsmen  in  this  state  full  immunity,  several  other  states  have  bills  pending  passage  to 
protect  newsmen. 

But  the  irony  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  if  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  was  included 
in  the  First  Amendment  of  our  Constitution,  then  why  must  laws  be  passed  in  1973  to 


—  C.  Csavossy 


Adult  Leaders  Needed  for  Scouts 


Be  Prepared!  Remember  your 
scouting  days,  or  were  you. ever  involved 
in  such  activities?  If  not,  here  is  your 
opptirtunity  to  help  some  young  boys 
who  are  eager  to  belong  to  something 
which  wIjB^ii  their  need  for  companion- 
ship and  recreational  activities. 

John  Kleinow,  District  Scout  Exe- 
cutive of  the  El  Camino  District  of  San 
Francisco,  visited  City  College  recently 
in  an  effort  to  recruit  students  as  leaders 
for  the  ever-expanding  scout  program  in 
this  area.  " 


In  Kleinow 's  district  alone  (Mission 

District  bounded  by  Market  south  to 
Army.  Mission  to  beyond  Ocean  Ave.), 
there  iire  40-50 cub  scout  packs  and  boy 
scout  troops  combined. 

Adult  leaders  are  desperately  need- 
ed to  meet  the  potential  membership 
among  tfre  young  boys  in  the  dislx.i£l 
who  are  mostly  from  the  minority 
groups  and  in  need  of  adult  guidance  for 
their  educational  and  recreational  activ- 


ities. Many  are  turned  away  for  lack  of 
adult  supervision. 

Requirements  for  leadership  are 
anyone  (male  or  female)  18  years  or 
older  who  is  interestedwn  helping  young 
boys  in  continuous  programs  such  as 
field  trips,  summer  camp  programs  in 
the  Bay  Area,  crafts,  technical  skills 
(electronics.-«tc.),  tutoring. 

There  are  numerous  opportunities 
to  serve  as  assistants  to  scoutmasters  or 
cubleaders,  as  typists  in  the  various  cen- 
ters, and  many  other  services  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  scouting. 
Girls  are  also  very  much  in  demand  for 
various  jobs  in  scouting. 

Informatioii  about  this  program 
whk:h  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  col- 
lege students  and  the  boys  they  help  can 
be  obtained  from  Kleinow's  office  in 
Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center, 
2258  Diamond  Heights  Blvd..  (9  a.m.-S 
p.m.),  or  call  647-9509. 

— Marguerite  Zipse 
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film  festival 
on  Campus 

The  second  annual  CCSF  Film  Fias- 
co wiTT  be  heldin  VnS  8^pm  Januaiy- 

19.  • 

■  „"Film  Fiasco"  is  a  tongue-in-cheek 
title  for  what  would  otherwise  be  kno«n 
as  a  Film  Final.  It  is  an  assembly  of  stu- 
dent work  from  the  Film  Department. 

The  event  was  held  for  the  first  lime 
last  year  and  was  surprisingly  success- 
ful- 

"Many  people  who  attended  film  fi- 
nals at  other  schools  compared  ours 
favorably."  stated  Fiasco  organizer  and 
film  instructor  Richard  Harkness. 

Doug  Bonham.  a  film  student,  has 
worked  three  months  on  the  film  he  will 
show.  "It's  important."  he  feels,  "to  tesj^ 

film  for  audience  reaction  now.^ 


A  stock  brokerage  firm  is  "Bullish  on 
America,"  but  is  is  not  the  only  one  in- 
terested in  bulls. 

The  Chinese  on  February  3  will  ush- 
er in  their  new  year.  The  omnipotent  ox 
will  lumber  in.  routing  the  rat.  The 
highlight  of  the  festival  will  be  the  an- 
nual parade  to  be  held  on  Saturday 
night.  February  17.  A  path  will  be 
cleared  for  the  golden  dragon  and  its 
glittering  entourage. 

ChinatQjvn's  oracles  evaluate  the 
year  ofthe  ox  as  a  period  of  productivi- 
ty;  a  time  to  cultivate  practiul  pursuits 


my 


Admission  for  the  Film  Fiasco.  Fri- 
day night  is  still  49  cents. 

—  Kit  Hedman 


and  carry  past  projects  to  fruition.  It  is 
said  that  the  aspects  are  auspicious  for 
marriage  and  conciliation. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  ox  was  once  a 
star  deity.  Disturbed  by  people's  pitia- 
ble struggle  against  starvation.  Buddha 
dispatched  the  ox  to  tell  his  subjects  that 

— ITthey  worked^  unsiintlngly  they  would 

receive  a  sustenance  every  third  day. 

Instead  the  people  were  fed  every  day, 

"Tso  the  ox  fell  out  of  favor  wuh  Buddha 
and  became  earthbound. 

In  general,  individuals  born  under 

—  the  yoke  t>f  the  ox  are  strong-willed  in- 
troverts. They  can  be  eloquent  when  so 
inclined.  This,  combined  with  the  gift  of 
inspiring  confidence,  makes  thertl  natu- 
ral leaders. 

The  hitch  is  that  ox-types,  while 
clever  and  politically  adroit,  are  eccen- 
tric, and  in  some  cases  schizoid.  Napo-, 
Icon,  Bach,  Van  Gogh,  and  WJliam  F. 
Buckley  were  born  under  the  sign  ofthe 

.    DX. 


For  a  full  schedule  of  Chinese  FestWal 
events,  contact  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion and  Visitors  Bureau,  Fox  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94013  or  phone 
(415)626-5500. 

— Lloyd  Ackerman 


Photo  of  the  Week 
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(A<fvonc«cf  Pfcof olevrnof Ism j,  Crolg  Sharp,  f NSf rucf or 

(Decker  was  on  the  spot  with  his  camera  in  Daly  City  as  police  removed  the  body  df  the  would-be  robber  of  a  M|is- 
sion  St.  gunshop.)  
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Facilitjes  Budget  Can't  Handle  Costs 
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"  The  constant  flux  in  the  architectural 
facade  that  City  College  displays  to  pas- 
sersby  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  failures 
and  green-light  successes  in  a  co-ordi- 

■  nated  program  of  long-lerm/past  plan- 
'  nin^,  and  long-range  predictions  and 

projections  into  the  future,  based  on  the 
needs  of  a  Community  education  ser- 
vice.       [ 

Currently,  three  major  projects  lo- 
cated at  various  progress  levels  jn  the 
plaijning-to-construction  process  are 
underway:  the  Interim  Student  Health 
Facility,  a  49-1/2  million  dollar  state 
bond  issue,  and  Phase  I  renovations  of 
"The  Campus  Science  Building. 

The  events  surrounding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Student  Health  facility  no- 
tate  a  momentary  failurethat  may  be 
overridden  with  a  revision  in  planning. 
Construction  proposals  for  a-temporary 
Center  situated  north  of  the  entrance  to 
the  student  par-king  lot  just  off  Ocean 
Avenue  were  rejected  at  the  Community 
College  Board  meeting  on  Wednesday, 

■  January  9,  because  all  bids  overshot  the 
*  estimated  84  thousand  dollar  cost'By  at 

least  twice  that  amount. 

After  two  years  of  planning  proce- 
dures, the  architectural  fifTn  ihvolve3 
submitted  the  price  estimate  of  84  thou- 
sand dollars  for  t^ Interim  Health  Fa- 
cility which  woill^function  to  expand 
all  services  and  equipment  presently 
housed  in  SI90.  When  the  plans  were 
recently  put  upto  bid  for  actual  con- 
struction work,  the  estimate  proved  in- 
sufficient, and  since  the  Facilities  budg- 
.  et  could  not  expand  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional cost,  all  bids  were  rejected. 

Vic  Graff,  director  of  the  Facilities 
and  Planning  Office  at  CCSF,  points 
ou^  the  course  of  action  now  left  open: 
"We'll  try  to  change  the  design  and 
review  specifications  for  the  building  so 
as  to  reduce  cost." 

In  terms  of  time  and  revisional  activ- 
ity, if  the  architectural  scheme  can  be 
_  modified  to  fit  the  budgetary  allowance, 
^  all  plans  must  get  Board  approval  first, 
then  go  through  a  four-part  review  pro- 
cess (including  approval  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  CaliforniaCommunity  Col- 
leges in  Sacramento,  and  the  State  Off- 
ice of  Architecture  and  Construction) 
before  actual  construction  begins. 

The  entire  procedure,  pending 
whether  or  not  the  plans  can  be  renovat- 
ed this  week  to  fit  within  the  specified 
cost  frame-work,  constitutes  a  dealy  of 
_  two  to  several  months. 

The  January  9  Board  meeting  saw 


the  rejection  of  this  one  set  of  carefully 
laid  plans  alongside  the  affirmation  of  a 
proposal  of  yet  another  major  issue, 
involving  a  broader  cross-section  of  the 
public  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
state  and  local  fund  sources.  Dr.  Bat- 
male,  chancellor  of  City  College,  pro- 
posed that  the  Community  College  Dis- 
trict-request that  a  49.57  million  dollar 
bond  issue  be  placed  on  the  November 
'73  ballot  to  provide  funds  for  a  large- 
scale  construction  and  rehabilitation 
program,  now  in  its  initial  planning 
stages. 

The  program  (which  Graff  refers  to 
^  as  'Talking  about  construction  that  will 
dccur  between  six  and  ten  years  from 
now"  includes  the  establishment  of 
Cloud  Hall  East,  and  Engineering 
Building,  the  second  phase  of  the  Sci- 
ence Building  remodeling  program,  a 
library  building,  renovation  of  Cloud 
Hall  and  an  addition  loihe  two  gymna- 
siums.  .  " 

If  the  bond  issue  can  be  placed  on  the 
November  ballot  and  i^passed,  it  would 
aUo  provide  funds  for  five  adult  educa- 
tion centers  located  in  various  districts 
throughout  the  city. 

The  Bc^ard  authorized  Batmale  to 
take  the  bond  matter  to  the  Planning 
Commission  last  Friday,  January  12, 
f"r  ihf-  completion  of  the  second  in  fbur 
verification  steps  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bond  as  a  ballot  issue. 

While  thf  processes  of  revision  and 
planning  for  the  Interim  Student  Health 
Facility  and  the  bond  issue  comprise  a 
theoretical-based  headache  for  the  De- 
partment Facilities  and  Planning  on 
campus,  the  first  renovation  phase  of 
the  Science  Building  —  slated  to  com- 
mence in  June  '73  —  will  very  likely  be 
causing  students  very  real  headaches 
along  with  a  well  stocked,  one-year 
supply  of  sundry  inconveniences. 

The  1-1/2  million  dollar  renovation 
project  will  span  a  time  period  from 
June  73  to  June  '74,  financed  by  funds 
supplied  through  the  passage  of  Propo- 
sition I,  and  local  sources.  Construction 
will  take  place  during  class  hours  and 
specified  changes  scheduled  for  each 
floor  in  the  thirty-year  old  structure. 

The  first  phase  remodeling  basically 
includes  a  modernization  and  expansion 
of  spaces  and  facilities,  involving  the 
'■ '  secural  of  new  equipment  for  the  Engi- 
neering (basement).  Physics  (first  floor). 
Chemistry  (second  floor),  and  Life  Sci- 
ences (third  floor).  Departments. 

—  DiMM  MeriiM 


Multi-Million  Dollar  Classroom  Plan 


City  College  Chancellor,  Louis  Bat- 
male,  put  forth  a  S62  million  plan  for 
CCSF  to  the  district  board  of  trustees, 
in  order  to  provide  an  unusually  diversi- 
fied college  community.  The  board 
unanimously  approved  the  proposal, 
with  reservations  regarding  the  financ- 
ing. 

_  Batmaie's  program  'calls  for  new 
buildi;igs  on  campus  to  replace  some  50 
temporary  buildings  now  being  used. 
Besides  the  Phelan  campus,  new  con- 
struction would  be  erected  at  a  down- 
cntcr  at  Fourth  and  Mission ,  ttit 
San  Francisco  Airport  which  has  an 
Aircraft  School  of  Technology,  and 
another  "midtown"  site  for  the  elderly 
&  civil  service  employees. 

Chancellor  Batmaie's  proposal  sug- 
gests most  of  the  financing  for  this  plan 
be  made  through  a  bond  sale.  Some 

"board  members  felt  that  this  was  not  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  for  a  bond 


sale  but  they  did  not  suggest  any  alter- 
native method. 

Total  student  enrollment  at  City  Col- 
lege IS  92,000  (day  &  evening).  20,000 of 
these  Students  are  at  the  main  campus; 
the  rest  take  courses  elsewhere.  Willi 
that  large  an  enrollment,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  more  facilities  are  needed. 

The  proposed  main  campus  buildings 
would  be  classrooms,  library,  and  engi- 
neering technology. 

It  is  estimated  the  downtown  center 
will  be  used  by  «50fr  fullttme  students 
with  many  taking  on-the-job-training 
courses.  Part-time  studies  by  another 
4500  adults  are  expected  to  add  to  the 
center's  enrollment. 

The  board  currently  has  enough 
money  for  the  downtown  center,  but  the 
rest  will  hoj>cfully  conie  from  a  bond 
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Studenf  Union  falling  Apart 


took  out  bdow!  One  way  or  aaotber, 
the  bureaucracy  is  going  to  hit  you  over 
the  bead! 

The  asbestos-plaster  ceiling  tiles  in 
the  lounge  of  the  Student  Union  are 
pulling  away  from  their  supports.  Al- 
ready a  few  tiles  have  fallen  while  a 
much  larger  number  have  for  the  mo- 
ment been  pushed  back  into  their 
grooves. 


Coming  Down  —  Right  bdOw  the  sofas 

Kevin  Kent,  acting  Election  Com- 
missioner, frequents  the  Student  Union 
and  is  keeping  tabs  on  its  condition.  He 
flatly  concludes,  "The  building  is  just 
poorly  designed." 

"This  door  has  been  broken  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  Nothing's  been 
done  so  I  took  the  sign  down  that  was 
up  so  it'll  get  broken  and  thpn  they'll 
havetofixit."  •. 

Although  no  one  has  yet  been  in- 
jured, Kevin  emphasizes  the  potential 
injury  a  falling  tile  might  cause. 

Besides  problems  with  windows  and 
thin  walls,  the  major  structural  defect 
appears  to  be  the  leakage  of  rain  water 
into  the  downstarrs  restrooms. 

Water  from  an  outdoor  gutter  gets 
onto  the  roof,  creating  pressure  enough 
to  force  water  through  the  roof  and  into 
the  restrooms.  Every  night  afler  a  rain, 
the  janitor  must  mop  up  more  than  an 
inch  of  collected  water.  Kevin  claims 
that  the  walls  of  the  restrooms  are  be- 
ginning to  bulge. 

The  water  build-up  on  the  roof  could 
conceivably  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  entire  building.  But  at  p^ent 
the  leaking  remains  limited  to  the  rest- 
rooms.  There  seems  to  be  little  done 
about  it  except  mopping  it  up. 

"It's  all  being  fixed,"  is  the  word 
from  Vic  Graff,  Director  of  Facilities 
and  Planning:  "We  have  tiles  falling  in 
classrooms,  and  leaks.  It's  all  a  matter 
of  priority.  It's  a  routine  matter."  Asso- 
ciated Student  Council  President, 
Frank  Thatcher,  admits  he  can  some- 
times feel  the  Student  Union  Building 


shake,"  when  there's  a  good  gust  of 
wind.' 

Kevin  Kent  also  points  out  a  problem 
that  many  students  are  already  familiar 
with.  A  pool  forms  just  oi|tside  the  sid^ 
entrance  of  the  building  when  ever  it 
rains,  making  it  impossible  to  cross 
safely  without  proper  footwear. 

Another  pool  forms  in  the  patio  just 
in  front  of  the  lower  level.  A  clogged 
drain  allows  water  to  collect  until  it  runs 
off  down  the  hill  adding  further  danger 
to  the  threatening  mudslide  behind  the 
building. 

When  Dean  Flanagan  was  asked  if  he 
had  reported  these  various  problems, 
his  answer  was  emphatic:  "Have  T?TWe 
got  a  schedule  of  complaints.  In  other 
words,  when  nothing's  done,  another 
complaint  is  automatically  sent.**^"=™"" 

Some  people,  including  Kevin  Kent 
and  Frank  Thatcher,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  building  is  shifting. 
To  the  non-professional,  the  evidence 
seems  to  support  this.  The  pulling  away 
of  the  ceiling  tiles  is  concentrated  near 
the  beams,  and  there  is  a  buckle  deve- 
loping in  the  hallway  of  the  upstairs  off- 
ices. -^ 


That's  Right  -  It  Coold've  Janded  on 
your  head.  

Whether  or  not  the  whole  structure  is 
pulling  apart,  the  large  number  of  seri- 
ous problems  and  their  apparent  neglect 
raises  some  important  questions. 

Is  the  problem  one  of  pyor  design?  Is 
it  a  matter  of  impfoper  nftaintenance  or 
some  combination  of  the  two?  Is  shoddy 
construction  a  possible  answer?  More 
immediately,  what  exactly  has  priority 
over  the  pressing  repairs  needed  by  the 
Student  Union  structure? 

The  problem  of  design  and  allega- 
tions of  specific  poor  design  have  also 
been  raised  by  students  familiar  with  the 
new  Arts  building. 

Obviously,  if  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  positive,  it  will  unleash  a 
host  of  questions  about  the  planning  of 
the  school  and  the  building  of  the  new 
Cloud  Hall  extension. 

—  Kea  SMz 
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How  To  Better  Understand  Women 


~  CC^F  wi  offer  several  courses  aext 
seoKster  for  students  who  would  like  to 
better  understand  the  cfcaagiag  position 
of  women  in  society. 

The  History  Department  is  again 
offering  Women  in  U.S.  History, 
(Htstory  12). 

Interdepartmental  Studies  (IDST) 
will  repeat  Women  in  the  Modern 
World.  MD.ST  2m 


Sections  7,  II,  16.  20  and  21  of  the 
English  I A  class  will  have  Women's 
Libtratian  as  their  theme.  The  English 
Departmeai  will  also  continue  English 


45  (Women  in  Literature).  -— 

The  Psychology  Department  will 
repeat  Psychology  25,  The  Psychology 
of  Women,  and  will  add  an  orientation 
course  (Psych.  G7)  for  mature  women 
who  have  had  a  significant  time  lapse  in 
their  formal  training.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  help  students  to  cope  with  the 
scholastic  and  personal  problems  inv- 
olved in  returning  to  school.  The  cighLi_ 
week  class  will  be  offered  for  I  unit: — 


More  information  oiTlhesc  and  other 
women's  courses  can  be  obtained  from 
tiM  woaca's  table  at  regirtratiaa. 
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Black  Histonf  Week 
At  CCSF  To  Be  A  Gas! 

Black  History  Week  at  City  College 
should  bje  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  to  transpire  on  campus  next  se- 
mester. Many  Black  students  are  band- 
ing together  now  to  insure  the  success  of 
Tfiewe^k;  designed  to  heighten  the 
awareness  of  the  historical  heritage  of 
Black  Americans. 

Among  the  vanguard  promoting 
Black  History  Week  to  the  fullest  will 
be  the  Black  History  Week  Association 
of  CCSF  and  its  chairm^.  Lance  Bur- 
ton. 

Burton  is  a  Broadcast  Arts  major 
who  has  been  presently  active  in  stu- 
dent council  and  other  campus  groups. 
"Black  History  Week,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  week  of  February  20-23,  will 
feature  live  entertainment,  guest  speak- 
ers, a  fashion  show,  a  dance,  afro-dan- 
cers, and  a  faculty-student  dinner. 

Black  History  Week  started  in  the 
falLof  1 1  under  the  direction  of  George 
Crippin.  It  was  the  goal  then  to  create 
something  that  Black  students  from  all 
fields  could  get  involved  in.  It  was  start- 
ed with  five  students  and  now  it  has 
grown  to  about  thirty  students,  and 
three  faculty  members. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  scheduling  the  various 


•« 


CHAIRMAN  -  Lance  Burton 

shows,  speakers  and  other  events  during 
the  week  to  make  the  presentation  func- 
tion as  smoothly  as  possible.  Details 
must  be  worked  out  months  in  advance 
so  that  last-minute  cancellations  caii  be 
handled  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
worry.  This  work  is  being  undertaken 
for  th^ benefit  ofatl  students  at  City 
College,  but  particularly  for  the  Black 
student. 

'-As^  (student)  cojuncil  member 

students  often  say  that  there  is  notjiing 
to  do  on  campus  which  is  why  there  is  so 
much  apathy,  but  if  Black  History 
Week  continues,  to  grow.the  way  it  has, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  any  Black  stu- 
dent to  say  that  City  College  is  dead," 
said  Burton. 

'—Nathaniel  Justke 


rvisors 


To 


Exempt  S.F.  From  Prop.  20 


In  a  recent  KPIX  editorial,  supervi- 
sor Quentin  Kopp  challenged  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  appoint  him  and  Supe- 
rvisor Molinari  to  the  Coastal  Commis- 
sion for  the  express  purpose  of  exempt- 
ing San  Francisco  from  proposition  20's 
rule. 

According  to  Kopp,  who  claimed 
that  he  and  Molinari  strongly  endorsed 
the  new  height  and  bulk  revision  to  the 
city  code,  "propositionr20  is  super- 
fluous." 

Kopp's  voting  record  affirmed  his 
claim  that  he  endorsed  the  city  planning 
codes  revision,  but  Molinari's  endorse- 
ment is  a  different  matter. 

The  August  2nd  edition  of  the  San 
Francisco  Progress  reported  Molinari 
as  being  opposed  to  the  city  planning 
codes  revision,  which  set  a  height  limit 
of  forty  feet  for  most  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Proposition  20  has  a  provision  that 
lets  such  legislation  exist  without  affect- 
ing its  performance  to  retain  excessive 
building. 


"Beginning  February  2nd,  1973, 
anyone  who  wants  to  undertake  any 
development  (with  minor  exceptions) 
within  the  permit  area  (from  1,000  feet 
above  mean  high  tide  level  to  .1  miles 
out  to  .sea)  will  be  required  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  regional  coastal  com- 
mission as  well  as  from  any  local  agency 
that  may  also  require  permits." 

This  exemplifies  Kopp's  major 
complaint  in  the  editorial,  "Under  the 
commissions'  law,  anyone  living  inland, 
to  4(Xh  Avenue  in  the  Sunset  and  Rich- 
mond districts,  where  we  live,  would 
have  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  coastal 
commission,  in  addition  to  all  the  re- 
quired city  permits,  before  he  could 
make  more  than  $7,500  worth  of  re- 
pairs or  additions  to  his  home." 

Nevertheless,  Kopp  the  most  "dis- 
putatious supervisor,"  as  referred  to  by 
the  Chronicle,  who  ambiguously  claims 
to  be  living  on  4(Xh  Avenue,  is  stretch- 
ing his  lot  a  little,  two  blocks  to  be  ex- 
act, since  his  residency  is  listed  as  450- 
38th  Avenue.  —Tom  Fantulin 
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paceship  Earth 


jj 


Professor  Speaks 


"We're  treating  our  planet  as  if  we 
had  a  spare  in  the  trunk.  Not  only  is 
tberrnp  spare,  litre's  iidlrunT" 

,  The  author  of  this  statement  is  not 
an  ordinary  prophet  of  doom.  He  is  Dr. 
Irving  Bengelsdorf,  Director  of  Science 
Communication  at  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  is  the  author  of 
Spaceship  Earth:  People  and  Pollution. 
He  writes  a  column  for  the  National 
Science  Association  and  is  senior  lectur- 
er in  the  Departmenj^Chemistry  at- 
University  of  Southern  California. 


overpopulation  are  having  on  the  envi- 
rorynenL 


Despite  pompous  tautologies  like, 
"The  Earth  is  a  spaceship"  (because  it 
travels  around  the  sun),  and,  "all  forms 
of  life  are  fellow-travelers  on  earth's 
journey  around  the  sun,"  Dr.  Bengels- 
dorf developed  an  interesting  lecture 
around  the  fact  that  the  earth's  re- 
sources are  finite  and  that  "mankind 
product^  nothing,  it  only  Uses  things." 

Alas,  the  statement  most  relevant  to" 

the  students'  lives  was  probably  "Many 

When  Dr.  Bengelsdorf  participated  I  of  us  would  like  to  get  off  (presumably 

in  CCSFl  TTiiirsday  Iwture^fecenlly  Tie  *  '*'-  c^^tA  u — _-..i- 

discussed  the  effects  that  poverty  and 


I     '. 


the  Eartb)  but  we 


cant!' 

— Elen  Nettelbeck 


Bureaucratic  Foul-up  In  Computer 
Causes  Man's  Arrest  In  Foster  City 


•» 


PoffCjr  Cftonge  MoJIres  inglish  I -A 
ComfucfVe  To  Studenf s  Majors 


Thematic  course  descriptions  for 
English  I  -A  courses  are  available  for 
Jhe  first  time  at  CCSF  this  semester. 

AccordTng  to  James  E.  CagnaccT, 
the  personable  chairman  of  the  English 
department,  "An  open-book  policy  with 
regard  to  control  and  approach  has 
hern  adopted  for  the  F.nglLsh  I -A  cours- 


es.  However,"  he  added,  "course  objec- 
tives for  for  the  English  l-A  and  l-B 
programs  will  remain  essentially  the 
same." 

Cagnacci  explained  that  the  new 
policy  will  allow  students  to  select 
courses,  "which  will  relate  to  their  ma- 
jor fields  of  study  or  other  dominam  in- 
terests." He  added  that  it  is  primarily, 
"the  methods  of  instruction  which  will 
change  from 'the  format  of  previous 
semesters." 

He  further  explained  that  the  new 

policy  involves  updating  course  materi- 
al  r- 

"The  new  policy  will  allow  students 
to  select  courses  with  such  varying 
themes  as;  IVomen's  Liberation.  Maps 
of  Consciousness,  and  7%^  Individual 
and  Society,"  Cagnacci  stated. 

The  English  l-A  and  IB  Elect  ives 
Committee  recently  compiled  a  listing 
of  the  new  courses  available  under 
Themdiic  Course  Descriptions.  The 

and 


cumpilation  lists  such  interesting 
provocative  ^eadiri$^  as:  Siddartha. 
Without  Christ  or  Marx  and  Touch  The 
Earth. 

Altogether,  an  impressive  selection 


of  writers  and  essayists  are  being  har- 
vested to  the  new  approach,  "which 
brings  into  focus  one  concept  such  as 
ccordgyT  aiid  KiiTTds  the  whole  course" 
around  that  onecentraltheme,"  accord- 
ing to  Cagnacci. 

Cagnacci  also  said  in  reply  to  a  re- 
cent  article  in  The  Guardsman  crtical 


of  the  English  Reading  department's 
Substandard  Reading  Lab,  that  he  basi- 
cally agrees  with  Edward  Kloster,  chair- 
man of  the  English  Curriculm  Commit- 
tee who  stated,  "The  problems  we  have 
with  poor  readers  originate  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  due  to  instructor  and 
administrative  indifference,  they  end  up 
here  unable  to  read."  (The  Guardsman, 
December  7) 

However,  with  regard  to  the  English 
Reading  lab,  Cagnacci  said,  "The 
Reading  Lab  hasn't  proven  itself  suffi- 
cieijtly  to  warrant  a  further  appropria- 
tion of  either  space  or  equipment." 

"Furthermore,"  he  continued,  "of  a 
five  hundred  dollar  allocation  to  the 
Reading  Department  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  only  fifty  dollars  of  that 
money  has  been  spent." 

Cagnacci  explained  that  he  has  ap- 
proved every  request  from  the  Reading 
Department  th*at  has  come  across  his 
-desk-  "But." 


just  haven't  been  forthcoming.  Nineteen 
carrels  were  recently  ordered  for  the 
lab,  and  they  ace  on  the  way." 

-»<Wiinm  D.  KorMcc 


Beware  of  the  computer! 

One  student  got  a  D  in  a  course, 
when  he  actualy  got  a  B.  Someone  sub- 
scribed to'a  magazine  and  instead  of 
getting  one  copy  he  got  fifty,  but  at  least 
these  people  did  not  have  to  spend  time 
ia  jail  as  Guardaman  Daggal  did. 

Duggal  left  his  home  in  Foster  City, 
California,  and  was  stopped  by  a  police- 
man because  of  a  cracked  car  wind- 
shield. The  policeman  checked  to  see  if 
Duggal  had  any  warrants  on  him.  The 
answer  came  back  that  he  had  $355  in 
violations.  Duggal  protested  that  he  had 
already  paid  the  fines,  and  had  receipts 
in  his  car-4o  prove  it.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
tests, he  was  taken  to  jail  in  Redwood 
City  at  11:30  p.m. 

Booking  procedure  was  completed 
at  5:30  a.m.  \  manpower  shortage  was 
the  reason  given  for  the  long  booking 
procedure. 

During  all  this,  Duggal  was  in  jail 
and  not  permitted  to  make  a  phone  call. 


Mrs.  Dugall  finally  found  her  hus- 
band and  learned  of  his  predicament  the 
following  day T 

She  spent  $70  in  cab  fares  going  to 
San  Francisco,  Foster  City,  and  Red- 
wood City,  in  search  of  the  car  with  the 
warrant  receipts  in  the  glove  box.  The 
car  was  found.  Fourteen  hour;!  after  Mr. 
Duggal's  arrest  word  came  through  that 
the  warrants  had  been  paid.   ,.    " 

A  police  spokesman  mentioned  tTTat" 
it  can  take  as  long  as  ten  days  for  traffic 
fin«  to  clear  the  department.  Twenty 
hree  days  passed  from  the  time  Duggal 
paid  his  fines  until  the  evening  he  was 
stopped.  The  fault  was  either  in  the 
computer  or  in  the  human  hand  which 
fed  it.  Duggall  can  forgive  a  computer 
mistake,  but  not  a  human  one. 

The  next  time  a  D  instead  of  a  B 

comes  out  in  computer  form,  or  fifty 

.  magazines  instead  of  one  arrive,  do 

something  about  it,  and  be  thiinkful  that 

it  isn't  a  trip  toihe  County  jail. 

— Llovd  Arkerman 


Campus  Views 


by  C.  Csavossy 


QUESTION:  What  is  th*  first  thing  you  do  when  you  got  up  In  the  morning? 


Holly  Woodstar  —  Drama 

Ordinarily  I  sleep  in  the  bathtub  so  the  first  thing  I 
check  for  is  to  make  sure  no  one  ripped  off  my  "Irish 
Spring." 


Marie  Passaaisi  —  Art  ^ 

I  look  for  my  glasses.  It's  just  that  I  can't  see  without 
them.  I'm  really  hopeless  in  the  morning. 


-Cindi 


Edueatien 


I  wake  up,  roll  over  and  fall  out  of  bed,  crawl  under  the 
mattress  and  turn  off  my  electric  blanket.  This  is  all  very 
embarrassing. 


Rex  Holl  —  Gcncrid  EdKation 

A  cigarette.  I  just  have  to  have  a  cigarette.  Everyday 
at  7:45  am.  then  for  a  quick  trip  to  the  bathroom,  and 
later  breakfast.  ' 


VIki  Men ries  —  Teacher  Assistaat 

The  dog.  He's  only  seven  weeks  old  and  he's  super 
frisky.  Even  when  I  get  out  pf  bed,  I'm  not  awake. 


Joel  Carpenter ^ —  General  Fjlucation 

I  reach  over  for  my  lady  to  see  if  she's  there,  theu  1  ~ 


look  for  my  dog  and  cat  and  d  hope  that  they  are  still 
there  tocv  Then  I  make  sure  I'm  in  the  same  place  where 
I  started  mil  the  night  before 


January  19, 1973 


/ 

Ah  Outstqnding  'Rashomon- 


January  19,  1973 


Winterland  - 


I 


There  b  a  douUe  treat  awaking  those 
who  will  see  the  C  (  SF  drama  depart- 
OMnt's  production  of  Rashomon  ivhicfa 
continues  this  Friday  and  Saturday  at 
the  college  Little  Theater. 

Not  only  vk ill  the  uudience  be  seeing 
a  fine  performance,  but  a  ne»  concep- 
tual theater  style  is  brought  off  irt  one  of 
the  smoothest  technically-rttn  shows 
ever  presented  by  the  Dprma  Depart- 
ment. • 

This  unique  theater  stvie  is  derived 
from  ancient  Japanese  Noh  And  Kabu- 
ki  drama  in  which  scenery  is  non-exis- 
tent or  merely  symbolic,  the  actor^  wear 
masks,  there  is  scen-viotence,  charac- 
ters wear  bi/arre  make-up,  and  the  per-- 
formance  by  the  actors  is  almost  jitu- 
alistic  ^»ith  attitudes  and  gestures  der- 
ived from  the  ancient  dramas,  , 

Director  Jim  Orin  has  added  his  own 
unique  touch  to  the  performance  with 
••'  the  use  of  '•shadows',  bluck-huoded  and 
leotarded  actors  and  actresses,  whose 
innumerable  jobs  include  changing  sce- 
nery-,  handling  props,  and  playing  per- 
.     eussion  instromerTts.  -- .    t 

The  pla>  s  three  principal  characters 
^^~sn  involved  in  ;t murder  and  rape  with 
each^  person  giving  Jiis  own.  yet  differ- 
ent, version  of  what  took  place.  Each 
version  expresses  what  each  character 
e;v-~AMlts  they  are  and  how  thcv  acted;  yet 
what  reallv  happened  and  what  the 
characters  arc  in  realitv  is  finall)  dis- 
closed bv  anoth(;r.witnessr 

Dual  roles  give  the  three  main  actors, 
Buddie  Speck  (priest  and  the  bandit 
Tajomaru).  Tim  Bailey  (woodcutter  and 
samuraiL  and  Bonnie  McCord 
(samurai's  wife  and  her  mother)  an  act- 
ing test  and  finds  they  handle  each  char- 
acter convincingly. 

Dudley  Jones  (wigmaker)  performs 
equall>  well  with  his  fellow-ac4ors,  and 
Sigrid  Wurschmidt  in  a  non-speaking 
role  as  the  medium  is  commendahfe 
(with  her  role  done  in  gestures). 

An  original  music  composition  by 

Jerry  Mueller  and  Ed  Drake  weaves  a 
multitude  of  sound  effects  within  the 


Tfte  Fi/ffliag  of  'iaW, 
Outside  Looking  In 


"Jail"  is  an  eighty  minute  experi- 
ment in  cinema-verite  shot  last  spring,  in 
the  San  Francisco  County  jail  at  San 
Bruno. 

Prison  docunfientaries  are  rare  and 
"Jail"  is  assured  a  special  place  in  (he 
Held.  As  opposed  to  the  sensationali/ed 
treatment  of  prison  life  by  Hollywood, 
"Jail"  attempts  to  present  the  dailv  Hie 
of  the  inmates  as  it  is  actually  lived. 
-There  are  inherent  weakncsseii  in  tjie 


OliTSTANDlN(;  PERFORMANCES  -  In  the  CCSF  Drama  Department  play. 
R«^hoinon.  are  giMit>-by  Mop,  left  to  right)  Dudley  Jones.  Buddie  Speck, 
(bottom,  left  to  right)  Bonnie  McCord  and  Tim  Bailey.  Sigrid  Wurschmidt  also 
appears  and  is  visually  effective  in  her  part. 


play.  Steve  Soja  and  Ed  Drake  perform 
the  original  music. 

RashoBon  will  he  presented  this 
weekend,  Jaanary  19  and  20,  at  8pni  , 
in  the  Little  Tbealer .  General  adniissioa 


price  is  $1.50  with  students  receiving  a 
special  rate  of  $1.00.  For  fufther  infor- 
■ation,  call  the  theater  ofTice,  extension 
100  or  132. 

—  AIM  Whiteside 


Happenings  Here  anddhere 


FinaiKial  Aid 

Any  persons  between  18  and  25  years 
of  age  who  ha*e  been  denied  financial 
assistance  based  on  yonr  parents*  ram- 
cial  condition  or  who  have  been  required 
to  pay  non-resident  fees  (out-of-state  tui- 
tion I  based  on  your  parents'  state  of  resi- 
dence, call  566-2345  for  justice.  Ask  to 
speak  to  Ron  Mnllin  (People's  Legal 
Co-Op). — . 


•  •* 


Jazz 


S 


Keystone  Koracr  presents:  Jan.  16-20 
Grower  Washington 
Jan.  23-28  Freddie  Hubbard 
Jan.  30  -  Feb.  4  (hick  C  orea/Airto 
Moreira. 

Also  coming  in  February  Bill  Evans, 
Cannonball  Adderley,  Elvin  Jones  and 
Weather  Report. 


TV  Rock 

Grand  Funk  Railroad  headlines  the 
first  of  the  1973  "In  C  oncert"  shows  to 
be  broadcast  in  stereo  on  KSFX  and  in 
color  on  KGO-TV.  Also  scheduled  for 
the  show  are  Freddie  King  and  Black- 
grass. 

All  proceeds  from  Grand  Funk's 
concert  in  New  York's  Madison  Square 
Garden  will  be  donated  to  Phoenix 
House,  the  nation's  number  one  drug- 
free  treatment  center.  The  members  of 
JJie  famous  rock  group  have  taken  a  pub- 
Ht  stand  agaiwU  hard  drags. 


The  ABC  "in  Concert"  series  is 
scheduled  to  air  every  second  Friday 
during  1973  In  the  Bay  Area  all  shows 
will  he  broadcast  in  stereo  on  KSFX 
I04FM  tmi  in  color  on  KGO-TV. 


Housing 

Honshig  information  is  available  b 
EI09.  If  yon  hav«  a  place  to  rent,  please 
list  with  as.  If  yon 're  looking  for  a  place, 
drop  by  and  check  our  housing  board. 
We  also  have  a  .San  Francisco  map.  To 
list,  you  can  also  call  587-7272  ext.  535. 


J 


Foreign  Films 


r 


For  foreign-film  freaks,  the  Surf 
Theater  has  some  rare  items  scheduled 
for  January  and  February: 
January  18-31 

La  Salamandre  (Switzerland- 197 1) 
diroclcd  by  Allain  T; 


anncr  a  the  story 


of  two  writers  who  do  a  TV  documenta- 
ry about  a  woman's  involvement  in  a 
shooting  incident. 
JiMiary  18-24 

Bed  &  Board  ( French,  1970),  directed 
by  Truffaut,  will  accompany  La  Sala- 
maudre. 
February  1-7 

Late  Spring  ( 1949)/ Princess  Kuei 
Fie  (Japanese  1955). 

Late  Spring~could  pass  for  a  TV 
soap  opera.  It  tells  of  a  widowed  profes- 
sor who  tricks  his  daughter  into  believ- 
ing he  is  remarrying  in  order  to  gently 
force  the  daughter  towards  a  life  of  her 
own. 

An  eighth  century  Chinese  legend 
about  a  scullery  maid's  rise  to  become 
the  concubine  of  an  emperor  for  whom 
she  eventually  sacrifice*  herself  is  the 
essence  of  Princess  Kuei  Fie. 
February  8 
K  Cries  and  Whispers  (Swedish) 

This  film,  directed  by  the  noted^ 
i»wcdish  filmaker  Ingmui  Bergman, 
stars  biv  Ullman,  Ingrid  Thulin  and 
Harriet  Anderson.  The  story  is  set  in 
tum-of-the-century  Sweden  andf"  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  three  sis- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  dying. 


Opera 


Communities  from  the  San  Francis- 
co Bay  Area  to  Palm  Springs  will  be 
part  of  the  itinerary  of  the  Western 
Opera  Theater  during  this  first  month  of 
its  1973  season. 

The  touring  and  educational  subsidi- 
ary of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  will 
present  1 1  performances  in  nine  cities 
throughout  California,  opening  with 
two  performances  of  Rossini's  La  Ce- 
nereniola  I  Cinderella)  at  the  San  Jose 
Civic  Auditorium  on  January  10  at  10 
a.m.  and  I  p.m.  

Western  Opera  Theater  was  founded 
in  1967  by  San  Francisco  general  direc- 
tor. Kurt  Herbert  Adier,  for  a  three-fold 
purpose:  to  bring  opera,  in  English,  to 
area^  wh^rc  the  art  is  rarely  seen;  to 


bring  opera  to  students  and  new  audi- 
ences; and  to  provide  repertory  experi- 
ence for  young  professional  singers 
which  previously  only  existe(i  in  Eu- 
rope.   i ^ 

The  ensemble  opera  company,  in  its 
seventh  season,  travels  through  mid- 
May  from  California  to  Oregon  and 
Arizona. 

Community  groups  interested  in 
sponsoring  Western  Opera  Theater  per- 
formances should  call  861-4074. 


cinema-verite  technique  but  that  is  ouin 
side  thescope  of  this  review..  The  foo- 
tage was  shot  both  in  San  Bruno  and  in 
the  jail  housedon  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Hall  of  Justice.  Both  locations  arc 
used  without  distinction  becauseihc 
attempt  is  to  show  life  in  "Jail"  and  noi 
life  in  one  particular  Jail. 

The  filmmakers  are  four  long-iiwc 
Bay  Area  activists:  Michael  Anderson. 
Paul  Jacobs,  Saul  Landau  andBil 
Vabraus.  Paul  Jacobs  may  be  familiar 
to  you  from  his  work  with  KQED.  He  is 
the  autfior  of  the  controversial  film  es- 
say on  the  ex-FBI  agent  that  became  the 
subject  of  national  television  debate. 

The  filmmakers  worked  on  the  Hon- 
gislo  campaign  and  upon  his  election 
took  thejmme^iale  opportunity  to  ask 
his  peroMfcston  tbtilm  the^^Jail."  The\ 
received  his  enthusiastic  Ibodperation 
Vlthough  he  has  only  a  minor  part  in  the 
film  Itself. 

Collective  decisionmaking  was  em- 
ployed in  all  of  the  film  makers  work, 
they  met  in  the  morning  and  discussed 
the  plans  for  the  day.  They  then  entered 
the  Jail  and  were  allowed  to  roam 
among  the  different  tiers. 

Attempts  to  include  film  of  the 
Women's  Jail  had  to  be  scrapped  in  the 
middle  of  shooting  because  they  could 
not.  get  the  cooperation  of  the  inmates. 
The  sessions  there  were  always  under  - 
the  supervision  of  a  guard  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  freely  explore  the  environment 
It  was  agreed  that  a  female  crew  would 
have  been  necessary  to  achieve  any 
msaninj^l  results. 

Their  decision  to  scrap  the  Women's 
footage  turned  out  to  be  a  bless-ing. 
eliminating  the  problem  of  identifying 
transvestites  who  might  otherwise  be 
mistaken  for  women. 

Interviews  with  prison  officials  arc 
spaced  throughput  the  film.  The  Hon- 
gisto  sequence  is  used  as  an  introduc- 
tion. He  explains,  "the  perfect  jail 
Would  not  exist  " 

The  sound  is  entirely  naturalistic  and 
disturbing  because  of  the  constant  roar 
of  background  noises.  In  the  San  Bruno 
facility,  a  "courtyard"  runs  the  height  of 
the  six  floors.  Thus  a  sound  issuing  from 
sixth  floor  south  can  be  heard  in  first 
floor  north. 

The  concrete  reflects  noise  and 
there  is  literally  nothing  but  bodies  to 
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"GifM/e's  Trove/s"  On  KSAN 


absorb  the  sound. 

Special  attention  is  placed  on  the 
prison  poet,  Michael  Beasly.  one  of  the 
many  poets  popular  among  the  inmates. 


The  film  has  been  showri  on  New 
York  television  in  an  Unusual  experi- 
ment where  half-hour  rushes  werr  aired 
five  consecutive  nights  and  the  complet- 
ed feature  on  the  sixth. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  air  it 
locally  but  so  far  have  been  without  suc- 
cess. 

The  Surf  Theatre,  Irving  an*46th 
Avenue  (664-6300)  premiered  the  film. 

—  Ken  Sit/ 


Radio  station  KSAN  this  week  in- 
troduces S'lrew  fivciminute  travel  fea- 
ture, "GulliMe's  Travels",  to  be  broad- 
cast Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  2:30 
and  8  p.m.  and  Saturdays  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  8  pTni.  Each  of  the  three  weekly 
reports  will  be  rebroadcast  at  10:30  a.m. 
the  following  day. 

•  "Gullible's  travels",  produced  by 
newsman  Peter  Laufer,  features  Laufer 
"wandering  aimlessly"  around  the 
world  with  a  tape  recorder  and  sending 
back  reports  on  "the  weird,  the  per- 
verse, the  obscure  and  the  hard  news". 

One  of  this  generation's  best-known 
"media  hoboes",  Laufer  has  travelled 


extensively  in  the  U.  S.  and  worked  as  a 
newsman,  talk  show  producer  and  traf- 
fic reporter  at  KNEW,  KPFA  and 
KSFQ,  San  Franisco,  before  Joinii^g 
KSAN  in  1970. 

He  helped  to  produce  KSAN's  1971 
award-winning  documentary  on  George' 
Jackson  and  recently  produced  a  special 
one-hour  report,  "Sic  Transit",  oi.  the 
problems  of  B^y  Area  Rapid  Transit. 

Laufer  and  KSAN  news  director 
David  McQueen  have  been  cited  by  lo- 
cal newspapers  and  journalism. publica- 
tiofls  for  their  in-depth  reporting  of 
community  problems. 


'^Fifm 


GRATEFUL  DEAD  -  "Shook  Winteriand  irfoo  earthquake  could." 

Dead  Arise  on  NewYeai^ 


Having  spent  the  last  New  Year's 
Eve's  rather  uiisoberly  amusing  myself 
with  Guy  Lombardo,  I  decided  this  year 
enough  is  enough  and  ventured  out  to 
find  other  ways  of  celebrating  the  com- 
ing of  the  New  Year. 

Obtaining  a  pair  of  guest  passes,  I 
was  able  to  celebrate  the  New  Year 
dancing,  singing  and  generally  having  a 
great  time  to  the  turte  of  the  incompara- 
ble Grateful  Dead. 

Knowing  how  Dead  freaks  operate, 
1  was  forced  to  »it  in  line  and  view  the 
walls  of  Winterland  as  most  people  were 
still  eating  breakfast.  With  the  only 
accompaniment  my  trusty  bottle  (for 
purposes  of  keeping  me  from  turning 
into  an  icecube  and  for  other  alcoholic 
reasons')  and  succeeding  partly  in  the 
latter  and  fully  in  the  former,  I  was  able 
to  sit  through  the  afternoon,  with  an 
occasional  nod,  waiting  for  the  front 
gates  of  Bill  Graham's  fortress  to  be 
opened. 

Entering,  I  found  the  main  floor  al- 
ready covered,  with  wall-to-wall  people. 
After  a  grueling  uphill  climb  hat  al- 
most made  me  quit  smoking,  1  was  re- 
warded with  a  choice  scat  in  the  heaven- 
ly reaches  of  the  balcony. 


After  three  hours  of  blues-rock  by 
the  Sons,  and  some  country-rock  by  the 
New  Riders,  a  funny-smelling  but  famil- 
iar cloud  of  smoke  grew  within  the  audi- 
torium, leaving  .ji^ree(,<^ta?ned  grin  on 
all  participants.         

As  the  seconds  neared  and  count- 
downiiegan,  a  thousand  balloons  de- 
scended from  the  ceiling  rafts  signaling 
the  New  Year,  while  the  Dead  un- 
leashed into  an  uncontrollable  rocker, 
to  the  frenzied  ddight  of  dancing  freaks 
who  shook  Winterland  as  no  earth- 
quake ever  could. 

There  was  magic  in  the  air.^mong 
other  things,  as  the  mystic  rock  and 
rollers  and  dean  of  all  bands,  the  Grate- 
ful Dead,  went  through  their  endless 
repertoire. 

It  was  not  until  dawn  that  the  ampli- 
fiers were  turned  off  and  seats  emptied 
and  I  returned  to  the  realities  of  the  out- 
side world. 

Exiting,  I  walked  back  to  the  spot 
where  I  spent  a  part  of  the  last  year,  re- 
trieved my  empty  bottle  and  wandered 
down  the  deserted  streets  wondering 
how  Guy  Lombardo  spent  New  Year's. 

— C.  Csavossy 
/ 


Two  Seldom  Seen  Groups  HitSf 


Bill  Graham's  December  shows  provided  just  what  easily  bored  rock  fans  need- 
ed: bands  that  hadn't  been  touring  in  the  area  lately. 

Among  them:  Tito  Puente-Malo  and  Steve  Miller-Mike  BloomField  were  head- 


Summer  Jobs  in  Europe  Avallohle^ 


Thousands  of  paying  student  jobs  are 
again  available  in  Europe  for  ths  winter 
and  next  summer.  Most  of  the  jobs  are 
in  Switzerland,  .France,  Germany  and 
Spain,  but  sleeted  positions  are  availa- 
ble in  other  countries.  Standard  wages 
are  always  paid;  free  room  and  board 
areprovtded  with  most  of  the  jobs. 


The  Student  Overseas"Services,  a 
Luxembourg  student  organization,  will 
obtSTn  a  job,  a  work  peripit,  a  visa,  and 
any  other  necessary  working  papers 
required  for  any  college  student  who 
applies  early  enough. 


Any  student  may  obtain  applications 
forms,  job  listings  and  descriptions,  and 
the  SOS  handbook  on  earning  a  trip  to 
Europe  by  sending  their  name,  address, 
educational  institHtion,  aad  SI  to  either 
Placement  Office,  Stadent  Overseas 
Serviced,  22  Ave.  dc  la  Liberte.  Luxem- 
bourg-Europe, or  to  SOS,  Box  5173, 


Saata  Barbara,  raii&rnTa,  931187 

Applications  should  be  sent  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  allow  the  Placement 
Office  ample  time  to  process  job  ar- 
rangements and  working  papers. — 


liners. 

The  Miller  band,  originally  from  the  bay  area  but  now  living  in  Texas,  of  all 
places,  was  an  instant  success.  The  well  behaved  grown  up  audience  gave  Miller  the 
kind  of  response  that  most  performers  only  dream  of.    <• 

It's  strange  how  the  crowds  differ  with  the  bands  but  if  that's  any  way  to  Judge 
the  musicians'  messages  then  Miller's  colorful  group  has  to  rank  high. 

The  highlights  of  the  Tito  Puente-Malo  set  were  many,  even  saw  Bill  Graham 
waltzing  with  a  pretty  senorita.  The  ultimate  Christmas  present  fdr  the  spectators 
Was  when  Malo  returned  to  play  their  encore  and  brought  Carlos  Saniana  out  to 
play  with  them.  Santana  was  decked  out  in  all  white  with  matching  midi  jacket.  As 
he  came  to  th"fc  front  of.the  stage  to  lake  a  bow  he  re/noved  his  beahie  cap  to  reveal 
his  freshly  done  serviceman's  short  haircut.  ' 

.  Top  billed  Latin  artist  Tito  Puente  gave  some  of  Malo's  members  a  big  thrill 
_when  calling  on  them  to  jam  with  his  smooth  14-piece  band. 

Malo's  men  saw  just  how  bad  they  were  when  they  took  the  stage  with  Tito.  It 
could  be  said  that  they  learned  more  in  15  mini/tes  with  Tito  than  they  would  have 
thought  about  in  a  week. 

Even  so,  Tito  has  been  thrilling  music  fans  for  20  years  and  Malo's  been  around 
for  slightly  mofe;than  one  sixth  of  that  time.  However,  Malo  is  solid  and  they  can 
make  bands  of  comparable  size  look  like  they're  Just  making  noise. 

Coming  to  Winterland: 
Jan.  25-26  Traffic/Free,  John  Martin; 
Jan.  27-28  Curtis  Majfield/Tower  of  Power/Barkays; 
Feb.  3  Edgar  Winter; 
Feb.  16-17  It's  A  Beautiful  Day; 


Mar.  lO-l  I  America  at  Berkeley  Community  i neater; 

Mar.  18  Bctte  Midler  Berkeley  Community  Theater,  7  and  10  p  m  ; 

Mar.  20-21  Neil  Young/ Winterland. 


Streisand  as  fantasy  Housewi{e 


Barbra  Streisand  is  back  again  at  the 
UA  Cinema  in  Stonestown  but  this  time 
in  an  even  better,  (at  least  more  realis- 
tic) role.  Ms.  Streisand  plays  the  down- 
trodden, fantasy-crazed  housewife  of  a 
very  successful  college  professor /writer 
in  Up  The  Sandbox. 

The  film  is  ahit-Udious  at  first  but 
this  effect  helps  the  audience  understand 
what  the  average  housewife's  life  is  like 
—  boring. 

Ms.  Streisand  has  one  wild  fantasy 
after  another  during  the  course  of  the 
film.  Inftagine  if  you  win,i)ding  seduced 
by  Fidel  Castro  who  later  turns  out  to 
be  a  woman  instead  of  a  man.  "You're 
not  a  chick  —  you're  a  dyke!"  exclaims 
Barbra.      ' "  " 

Also,  this  "evcry-day  housewife" 


dreams  of  blowing  up  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, pushes  her  mother's  face  into  her 
anniversary  cake,  amongst  other  hilar- 
ious daydreams.  The  audience  loved 
her.  Also,  the  film  said  quite  a  bit  for 
women's  liberation.  Barbra  does  an 
excellent  monologue  on  "the  thousand 
and  one  things  I  do  during  the  day  ad 
why  I'm  bored." 

The  ending  is  interesting  in  that  the 
audience  is  left  guessing:  Does  she  get 
an  abortion? 

this  may  not  be  Ms.  Streisand's 
"fiftdst"  role  but  it  is  one  of  her  most 
interesting  by  far.  Judge  for  yourself. 
You'll  likely  agree  that  the  film  is  a  po- 
tential all-time  great. 

—  Spencer  Nutting 


"Poseidon":  Real  Adventure 


If  chewedJinger  nails  are  a  sign  that 
a  pictiirc  is  worth  seeing,  then  THE 
POSEIDON  ADVENTURE  is  indeed 
worth  seeing. 

Gene  Hackman  stars  as  a  street  min- 
ister who  helps  eight  survivors  on  an 
overturned  (but  not  sunk)oceanliner. 

Also  starring  in  the  picture  are  acad- 
emy award  winners  Ernest  Borgnine  as 
a  contrary  and  doubting  policeman, 
Shelley  Winters  as  an  ob^e  and  heroic 
grandmother,  and  Red  Buttons  as  a- 
lonely  haberdasher. 

The  film  is  realistic  except  for  the 
tidal  wave  itself.  One  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  tidal  waves  knows  they  do  not 
curl  until  they  hit  land.  But  with  the  use 


of  some  im^ination,  it  can  be  quite  a 
chitting  scen^ 

The  film  is  filled  with  symbolism,  and 
Hackman  seems  almost  Christ-like  in 
his  last  effort  to  "save  his  people"  by 
sacrificing  himself. 

The  set,  a  capsized  ocean  liner,  is  ter- 
ifyingly  realistic.  Taking  over  six 
months  to  complete,  one  can  well  imag- 
ine himself  in  Dante's  Inferno. 

if  there  is  to  be  one  really  heart- 
rending picture  this  year,  this  Just  could 
be  it.  The  viewer  shares  enough  of  the 
background  of  each  of  the  cast's  lives  so 
that  each  death  becomes  a  traumatic 
experience. 


"BAAAADDDf"  —  Rumbling  hard  and  fa-sl  down  the  musical  pathway  original-" 
TjreteareiL  by  Santana,  Carlos'  brother  Jorge  Santana  and  Ms  own  Latin-rodr 
group,  Malo,  have  come  rocking'  out  of  the  ghetto  and  right  into  Bill  Graham's 
Winterland  Arena  rock  concerts. 
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Flashy  Rams  RoH  to  4-0  Record  Despite  Close  Cqll 


It  had  the  makings  of  a  championship 
gam^.  From  the  first  time  appearance  of 
a  roaring  enthusiastic  band,  to  the  tan- 
talizing leg-swinging  displayed  by  a 
multitude  of  pretty  so^g  girls  and  to  the 
pandemonium  that  broke  loose  after  the 
game. 

But  when  it  was  over.  City  went  on 
not  only  to  beat  but  demoralize  a  high- 
ly-touted Chabot  squad  by  the  final 
score  of  53-48. 

"We  played  a  stalled  offense  in  the 

beginning",  admitted  Phelan.  "And  we 

weren'j  working  the  play.  As  for  our 

■^  victory^ it  wasn't  our  ability,  it  was  our 

'  drive.  Coming  back  Ukc  that  made  n>c  ' 

very  proud." 

For  John  Atchan  alias  the  "Flash", 
it  seemed  destined  to  be  aso-so  year. 
But  the  reigns  of  stardom  seemed  to  be 
promised  himby  a  force  aboveldnightT  ' 

With  but  only  a  hajf  left  and  trailing 
30-18  after  a  very  poor  first  half,  it 
seemed  destined  that  City  would  lose 
it's  first. '     , 

But  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  Flash 
made  short  work  of  a  previous  offensive 
lag  in  5  minutes  time. 

Almost  single-handedly,  he  rebauiul;^ 
ed,  shot-blocked,  caused  offensive  fouls, 
stole  the  ball  a  couple  of  times,  and 
caused  turnovers-,  but  most  important, 
brought  City  back  with  the  shooting  eye 
of  a  hawk.  Like  a  "wild  man",  as  some 
^  of  his  friends  called  him,  the  Flash 
Golfed  City- OR  to  twelve  unanswered 
points.  By  the  end  of  the  second  half,  the 


Surprise  Crowd 

Makes  Sports  Night 

» 

Worth  f n/oymefif 


An  unexpected  turnout  of  over  seven 
hundred  students  turned  what  was  des- 
tined to  become  Just  another  unnoticed 
campus  event  into  something  of  worth 
and  enjoyment. 

Sports  Night, ^bi-annual  campus 
affair,  was  a  success  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Activities  Aide,  Chris  Davis. 
**l  fell  it  definitely  needs  more  improve- 
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The  Man  -  The  brains  behind  sports 
night  Activities  Aid  Chris  Davis. 


rnenu"  Chris  related.  "That  is  in  terms 
of  ptirticipation  and  publicity;  basically 
though.  I  need  more  help.""       : 

Chrus  was  responsible  for  the  intra- 
mural participatory  programs  in  bas- 
ketball, volleyball,  boxing  and  gymnas- 
tics to  name  a  few.  Sports  Night  at- 
tempts to  pronu)te  interest  in  what  oth-. 
erwise  would  be  sports  and/or  athletes 
that  would  go  unnoticed  on  campus. 

To  illustrate  that  Sports  Night  was 
not  solel;,  a  sporting  affair,  one  of  the 
highlighH~of  the  evening  was  a  creative 
dancing  solo  by  Carolyn  Bryant. 

The  factor  that  heightens  the  impact 
of  Sports  Night  is  the  turnout  of  over 
seven  hundred  students  to  a  night  time 
affair  in  mid-week;  also  of  importance 
XhrTs  points  out.  "I  had  all  nationalities 


taking  part  together  xmrnaanJH  SpSHT 
Night  the  saoccss  that  it  was."' 
Need  any  more  be  said? 

— Nadiaaid  Jntice 


PLAYER  AND  COACH  - 
victory  sniiles. 

Rams  had  enough  niomentum  to  carry 
them  to  their  victory. 

But  the  most  pleased  was  coach  Phe- 
lan who  really  didn't  give  much  thought 
of  starting  Atchan  after  his  meeting  up 
to  his  expectations  in  the  early  goings. 

"We're  a  strange  teaiTt  this  year,  said 
Phelan.  "It  seems  we  play  better  wheii 


'Flash"  Atchan     and  Coach  Sid  Phelan  put  on 


our  people  come  off  the  bench  than 
when  they  start.  Jphn  may  have  been 
questionable  before  but  he  has  won  a 
starting  berth.  He  was  great  tonight." 

For  the  Rams,  the  beginning  of  the 
game  was  almost  as  dubious  to  the  final 
gun. 

All  week  long.  Coach  Phelan  tried  to 
prepare  for  the  Gladiators,  a  favorite 


this  year.  But  it  seemed  to  be  of  no 
avail,  at  least  not  in  the  first  half.  Lack- 
ing scoring  punch  and  plagued  by  early 
miscues,  it  brought  stagnancy;  one 
which  saw  Chabot  run  their  type  of 
game  in  the  early  goings. 

Chabot  quickly  and  seemingly  very 
easily  pierced  the  best  laid  plans  of  the 
Rams.  With  center  Bob  Pruitt,  vital  in 
hauling  timely  rebounds,  getting  into 
early  foul  trouble,  Chabot 's  massive  6' 
7"  center,  Ray  Awl,  scored  many  easy 
buckets  playing  the  low-post  position, 
playing  stall-ball  till  the  end  of  the  first 
half. 

Meanwhile  the  spectacular  play  of 
Briaff  May  and  Curtis  Wright,  fegafded 
very  highly  as  game-breakers,  never 
really  materialized.  But  possibly  the 
most  inspirng  play  of  the  game  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  guard  Dave 
Smith.  Though  only  scoring  eight 
points,  it  was  again  his  smooth  swift 
drive  that  scored  a  decisive  two.  Com- 
ing in  cold  with  the  score  40-30  in  City's 
favor,  he  laid  up  the  much  needed  buck- 
et to  spring  City's  momentum  after  a 
momentary  period  of  stateness.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Flash  finished 
the  night  with  a  game  high  point  spread 
of  16,  12  of  them  coming  in  the  second 
half,  matched  by  9  rebounds  for  the 
evening.  Turnovers  a  problem  a  week 
before  in  the  City's  opener  which  the 
-Rams  beat  Meritt  by  the  score  of  86-72 
was  a  lot  lower,  committing  only  17. 

Lester  Chang 


Grays  Team-minded  —  Wants  Championship 


It  becomes  almost  natural  for  a  bas- 
ketball player  to-sttrre  whcneverirr 
touches  the  ball.  It  is  the  ultimate  goal 
embedded  in  his  mind  as  soon  as  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  game  known 
as  basketball.  But  then  you  wonder  why 
there  is  guard  Les  Grays,  an  unselfish 
player,  who  would  forsake  the  credo  to 
win.  , 

Undoubtedly,  this  has  been  a 
"team-effort"  year  thus  far  for  the 
Rams  and  it  has  been  a  rewarding  one 
at  that.  Coming  back  from  a  bad  year 
which  saw  Coach  Sid  Phelan 's  first 
team  knocked  out  of  contention,  the 
team  though  maybe  not  as  awesome  in 
individual  talent  or  height,  is  again  as- 
saulting the  league.  Going  into  the  Cha- 
bot game,  they  boasted  a  2-0  margin. 

One  of  those  "Unsung  Heroes"  this 
year  has  beert  Les  Grays.  Though  he 
started  the  first  six  pre-season  games,  he 
has  now  become  invaluable  at  being 
plugged  in  when  the  pace  of  the  game  is 
going  badly  for  the  Rams. 

Grays  is  a  constant  complement  to 
team-play;  his  team-mates  will  validate 
that.  Though  he  never  receives  out-right 
praise.  Coach  Phelan  knows  his  worth 
and  prefers  not  to  instill  overconfidence. 
"hie  is  a  rare  thing,"  confides  the  coach 
before  the  big  game  against  Chabot, 
"He  is  a  catalyst  for  our  team.  None  of 
his  personal  abilities  are  spectacular. 
It's  very  easy  to  miss  his  creditable  play 
on  court.  But  when  he's  in  there,  he 
makes  things  happen." 


Though  only  i'\  I ",  Grays  is  not 
too  small  to  be  an  effective  compo- 
nent in  City's  bid  for  the  championship. 
He  isn't  particularly  fast  but  he  exem- 
plifies the  type  of  play  that  is  as  essential 
to  winning  as  having  a  superstar.  It  is 
his  good  sound  ball-handling  which 
appears  as  a  consistent  fiow  of  waves, 
and  his  ability  to  go  for  good  shots. 

"I.work  hard  for  my  shots.  Every 
time  I  force  up  a  shot,  I  feel  the  team 
has  been  cheated  of  two  points,"  de- 
clared Grays. 


Winning,  a  starting  spot,  and  help- 
ing the  team  is  of  primary  concern  and 


He's  Patient  -  Grays  feels  that  every 
little  bit  helps  to  win. 

the  graduate  of  Polytechnic  glory  years 
knows  it.  But  though  his  playing  status 
is  as  dubious  as  the  outcome  of  any 
game,  he  bears  no  malice  for  the  players 
who  are  starting.  "1  feel  that  if  they're 
doing  their  job,  then  it's  alright.  But  if 
they're  not,  then  I'll  be  complaining," 
Grays  admitted. 

As  for  personal  glory?  "It's  good 
when  it  comes.  Everybody  likes  glory, 
but  I  have  the  same  notion  as  everyone 
on  this  year's  team  the  champion- 
ship," he  said. 

But  as  much  as  he  is  an  asset  to  the 


„    .  rytwr  

Les  out  on  court  helping  someone  else 
on  defense.  Many  times  turnovers  are 
quickly  fast-breaked  and  turned  into 
Ram  scores. 

Basketball  has  been  a  constant 
players  on  the  team,  has  been  a  constant 
friend  of  Les  Grays  since  grade  school. 
From  there,  he,  wffh  team-mate  Ray 
Frazier,  played  together  at  Poly.  Cur- 
rently enrolled  at  City  as  a  business 
major,  he.  like  Ray,  has  aspirations  of 
playing  in  the  pros.  But  "that'was  when 


TocT  Finding  Committee  -  cent. 


lion  explicitly  in  a  rhetorical  question: 
"Since  the  Student  Review  floard  had 
already  made  its  decision,  why  should  I, 
after  the  fact,  make  a  suggestion  one 
way  or  the  other?" 

When  the  Student  Review  Board  got 
wind  of  Justice's  suspkions,  they  decid- 
ed to  call  a  special  StOdent  Review 

^oard  hearing  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Tn  flte  closed  Wearing  J  ust  [ce  pi  ay  ed 

the  recording  of  Thatcher  claiming  that 
his  eligibility  for  this  election  had  been 
"fixed"  with  the  Review  Board. 


After  listening  to  both  sides,  the 
Board  dismissed  Justice,  and  talked  to 
Thatcher  individually. 

Later,  the  Board  decided  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Student  Council  refuting 
that  they  had  okayed  Thatcher's  eligi- 
bility for  this  election  before  any  recom- 
mendations had  been  made  by  the  Fact 
Finding  Committee. 


After<the  meeting  Thatcher  told  Jus- 
ticethat  hehad decided  not  to  run  for 
re-election  this  semester. 

—Tea  Faatalb 


I  was  a  kid  and  it's  not  really  important 
anymore.  But  if  I  had  more  speed  and 
height  I  would  be  more  effective,"  ad- 
mits Grays.- 

Even  though  the  precisioned  indoc- 
trinations of  Coach  Phelan 's  sets  are 
sometimes  tedious  and  tiresome,  the 
quKk  guard  appreciates  them.  "We  are 
all  good  players  but  if  it  wasn't  for  his 
way  of  conditioning,  it  would  be  a  lot 
harder,"  the  guard  declares. 

Though  Les  Grays  probably  will  not 
be  a  high  scorer  or  swashbuckle  the 
team  to  wins,  you  can  bet  he'll  be  help- 
ing the  team  toward  the  League  Cham: 
pionship.  — L«ter  Chang 
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TIMELY  CONlRIBfTOR--    Dave 
Smith  figured  in  Ciubot's  defeaL 


Song  Girl 
of  The  Week 
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Linda 
Castillion 
Halls  from 
Cathedral 
High 


One  of  a  bevy  of  beauties. 
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NEW  PRESIDENT  —  Juaa  Galvwi  discusses  his  new  responsibilities  (and  the 
"PSA"  coalition  which  helped  elect  him )  with  reporter  Yancy  Derringer.  ^ 

New  AS  Pres.  Assesses  Student  Power 


Juan  Galvan,  who  led  the  Progres- 
sive Student  Alliance's  sweeping  victo- 
ry of  the  A.S.  elections,  was  asked  of  his 
opinions  and  goals  for  this  semester. 

When  asked  "How  powerful  is  the 
SKiident  Council?"  Juan  replied,  "The 
Student  Council  has  always  been  there, 
the  influence  and  the  power  of  such  an 
organization  is  always  present,  but  it  is 
when  the  people  that  are  filling  these 
positions  decide  to  mobilize,  that  things 
start  to  happen." 

PSA,  who  won  14  out  of  15  scats  on 
the  Student  Council,  is  composed  of 
The  Black  Students  Union,  La  Raza 
Unida.  CCSF  Veterans,  the  Philippino 
Coalition,  the  Arab  Students  Associa- 
tion, and  the  support  of  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Club.  With  this  support.  PSA 
should  have  a  very  bright  future  in 
CCSF  politics. 

When  Galvan  was  asked  about  the 
future  of  PSA,  he  said  "As  long  as  there 
is  a  necessity  for  change,  there  will  al- 
ways be  groups  like  the  PSA  who  will 
rise  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people." 

The  PSA  has  many  major  goals, 


such  as  the  student  control  of  the 
Bookstore,  investigation  of  campus  po- 
lice, as  well  as  establishment  of  a  free 
legal  clinic  for  students  with  legal  prob- 
lems. 

Academically,  the  PSA  would  like 
to  eliminate  the  English  Co-op  Test, 
which  it  feels  holds  many  students  back 
from  pursuing  their  academic  en- 
deavors. "Also,"  the  curriculum  of  the 
ESL  program  doesn't  offer  lab  for  its 
students,"  Juan  said^"and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  an  effective  pro- 
gram." 

All  interested  students  can  get  inv- 
olved in  student  government  by  partici- 
pating in  committees  such  as:  Publicity, 
Finance,  Curriculum,  Student  Review 
Board,  Student  Health  Advisory  Board, 
Faculty  Relations,  and  Works  of  Arts. 
Contact  Galvan  at  the  Student  Union 
Building,  Room  106,  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  12  to  1  pm. 

Essentially,  it  will  be  Juan  Galvan's 
goal  as  A.S.  Prcsi<Jcnt  to  "give  direction 
and  keep  student  government  at  CCSF 
unified  _Y»cy  Dcrrinscr  " 


Professor  Emeritos  Eckert 
Eulogized  Lost  Week    — ^ 

William  J .  Eckert,  founder  of  the 
commercial  art  department  at  City  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco,  was  eulogized  at 
memorial  services  held  at  the  Spanglcr 
Mortuary  in  Los  Altos  on  Wednesday, 
February  14.  Mr.  Eckert  died  of  a 
stroke  last  Friday  in  Los  Altos. 

When  he  retired  in  1963,  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  established  the  Wil- 
liam J.  Eckert  Scholarship  for  City  Col- 
lege students  who  aspire  to  careers  as 
professional  artists. 

Chancellor/Sujierintendent,  Dr. 
Louis  F.  Batmale,  and  President  Harry 
Buttimer  attended  the  memorial  ser- 
vices accompanied  by  a  delegation  of 
faculty  and  alumni.  v 

Concerning  the  services  Mr.  Ecxert 
rendered  as  a  member  of  the  CityXol- 
lege  faculty,  Dr.  Batmale  said  "The  re- 
spected reputation  of  our  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  is  due  in  very  large 
measure  to  the  fine  work  of  our  early 
student  body,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion. The  name  of  William  Eckert  is 
prominent  among  those  pioneers. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  travel  the 
now  well-established  path  of  leaving  a 
successful  professional  career  to  share 
his  technical  competencies  with  stu- 
dents. 

He  founded  what  was  then  called  the 
Commercial  Art  program.  Ample  testi- 
mony as  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor  is 
found  in  the  prominence  of  our  present 
Art  Department  and  in  the  many  suc- 
cessful practitioners  of  art  who  graduat- 
ed from  our  fine  City  College  prog- 
ram." 


Mfomen's  Cfimc  Dispenses 
Health  Heeds,  fiiformatioiir~:^ 


'*There  are  stHI  a  lot  of  women  who 
are  sexually  active  who  don't  use  contra- 
ceptives," says  Barbara  Cabral  of  the 
Women's  Clinic.  "We  feel  like  'The 
Creature'  constantly  saying  'use  contra- 
ceptives', but  it's  important."  Fran 
Gage,  also  of  the  Women's  Clinic,  add- 
ed, "We  saw  11  unwanted  pregnancies 
last  month." 

The  Women's  Clinic  was  established 
to  care  for  all  women's  health  needs. 
Besides  dispensing  contraceptives,  a 
doctor  docs"^  pelvic  exams,  pap  smears, 
YD  testing,  and  vaginitis  treatment._ 
Both  the  Women's  Clinic  and  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Center  do  pregnancy  test- 
ing, problem  pregnancy  counseling  and, 
if  desired,  abortion  referral.  Ms.  Cabral_ 
related,  "We  try  to  help  the  woman 
look  at  the  consequences  of  whatever 
decision  she  makes." 

Both  women  urged  that  women  who 
think  they  may  be  pregnant  get  a  test  as' 
early  as  possible,  because,  Ms.  Cabral 
explained,  **if  the  woman  wants  an 


NURSE  Barbara  Cabral 

abortion,  it's  much  easier,  both  physi- 
cally and  emotionally,  to  have  an  abor-  - 
tion  early  than  late."  Ms.  Gage  added,: 
"Too  many  women  wait  to  have  the  test 
done  because  they  don't  want  to  make 
the  decision  -they  want  their  alterna- 
tives limited." 

The  Women's  Qinic  Is  hdd  Wcdi 


1 


day  afternoons  from  noon  to  3  p.m.  in  S- 
350.  Any  woman  wishing  to  use  the  Cliu- 
ic  can  make  an  appointment  through  the 
Student  Health  Center  in  S-192. 

— Elen  Ncttelbcck 


=Photo  of  the  Week= 


Superyisprs  Press  For  CiV^  Help 
To  Serve  Vief  Mom  MTar  Veterans 


The  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  the 
urging  of  Dianne  Feinstein,  unanimous- 
ly passed  a  resolution  urging  full  city 
support  for  educational  and  employ- 
ment programs  to  assist  Vietnam  veter- 
ans.     J 

The  resolution  requests  ihai  Mayor 
XI^t«^  appoint  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  for  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Feinstein  stated,  "Because  of  the 
,^f^tj.n»n  nf  hostilities  in  the  Vietnam 


war  and  consequent  troop  withdrawals 
there  has  been  a  critical  need  of  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  re- 
spect to  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams available." 

She  concluded  that  the  Veterans 
Educational  Incentive  Program  of  the 
San  Francisco  Community  College  Dis- 
trict, together  with  other  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  is  pursuing  its  primary  objec- 
tive of  encouraging  unemployed  veter- 
ans to  further  their  education  and  find 
U«uiingful  employment.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  essential  that  the  entire-community 
join  in  a  concentrated  effort  which  will 
insure  that  today's  veterans  receive 
adequate  financial  assistance,  jobs, 
emotional  and  social  adjustment.       t 


The  resolution  urges  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  to  structure  its  re- 
cruitment and  procurement  techniques 
Jfljatcb-a-way  a>  to  extend  every  oppor- 


Pliofo  96 f  lllvstrcrtion) 
Craig  Sharpr  ■■ 


of  Vietnam  era  veterans  of  San  Francis- 
co; to  assure  greater  dissemination  of 
information,  concerning  opportunities 
and  services  available;  and  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
full  cooperation  between  city  and  coun- 

ty^and  veterans  orgamzations. - 

Gary  Tom,  VEIP  director,  con^ 
firmed  the  resolution  saying,  "A  select- 
ed advisory  committee  would  be  able  to 
coordinate  the  many  service  for  vcter- 


tunity  for  meaningful  employment 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee's 
objectives  will  be  to  initiate  and  partici- 
pate in  programs  which  win  focus  public 
attention  to  the  many  critical  problems 


ans.  The  committee  could  establish 
communication  between  veterans  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  would 
provide  a  continual  exchange  of  up-to- 
date  information  and  perpetuate  inner 
action  and  understanding  between  dif- 
ferent veterans  groups." 

The  VEIP  is  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  Community  College  District 
and  funded  through  a  federal  grant  1»y 
the  Emergency  En)ployment  Act.  The 
program  provides  200  part-time  jobs  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  City  College  of  San  Francisco 
or  one  of  the  San  Francisco  Adult 
Schools. 

Funding  for  the  program  ends  June 
1973.  President  Nixon's  cut  in  Health, 
Education  &  Welfare  funds  leaves  the 
future  of  many  programs  in  question. 
Unless  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  gives  financial  support  for 
these  programs  many  people  will  be 
fbtoed  to  apply  for. welfare.  Participants 


y 


in  these  programs,  while  paying  state 
■  withholding  taxQs,  will  not  be  eligible  by 
law  to  receive  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 
1  ■   RkiuvdL.Howisaa 
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"PADRE"  —  Father  WUtob  Snith  of  the  Nc wm  Center  greets  Aaaociated  St»- 
~ieiit$  Presidearliin  Calvan.  >'  "~^" " 

Newman  CenteTExtends  an  Invitation 


\ 


If  there  is  one  goal  of  the  Newnan 
Center,  located  at  210  Phelaa  Ate., 
Father  Wilton  Smith  related  it  best: 
"We  are  trying  to  build  a  greater  Chris- 
tian consciousness  on  this  campus." 

Fondly  pet-named  "Padre,"  the 
soft-spoken  gentle  man  with  a  plaid 
woolen  shirt  over  his  "collar"  is  com- 
monly seen  walking  around  on  campus 
and  conversing  with  students. 

When  asked  about  activities.  Smith 
responded  with  a  moment's  thought: 
"We  have  camping  trips,  parties,  visits 
with  neighborhood  shut-ins,  hospitals, 
and  St.  Elizabeth's  Home  for  Un-Wed 
Mothers." 

Also  on  hand  was  Newman  Ceriter 
secretary,  Vickki  Ballardo.  a  member  of 
the  Center  since  Fall '7 1 . 

Ms.  Ballardo  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  real  need  for  the  Newman  Center. 
"The  canipMs  can  be  innpersonal  and  stu- 
dents here  are  able  to  grow  on  social, 
spiritual,  and  citic  levels  to  become 


aware  of  what  Christian  love  is  ail 
about."  ) 

Smith  then  added,  "The  Newman 
Membership  welcomes  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  meeting  more  people  and 
learning  more  about  the  Christian 
Community,  and  to  visit  the  Center  and 
participate  in  its  programs." 

Anyone  who  wants  to  visit  the  Cen- 
ter is  in  for  a  treat.  Father  Smith  gives 
very  interesting  tours.  It  should  be 
added  that  although  the  Center  looks 
like  an  ordinary  house  on  the  outside,  it 
is  indeed,  not  so  ordinary  on  the  inside. 
Upoff  entering  the  "house."  one  feels 
like  they  are  in  much  more  than  a 
house.  They  have  entered  a  family 
home. 

As  usual.  Father  Smith  said  it  best: 
"1  would  love  to  see  mere  people  here 
during  the  day.  We  have  a  great  thing 
here  and  I  'd  like  to  sec  more  people  take 
advantage  of  it." 

The  inviintion  is  open. 

^Speaccr  Nutting 


loofcif  Back: 

1963  -  It  Was  a  Very  Good  Year 


Just  ten  short  years  ago  at  City  Col- 
lege, these  were  some  of  the  stories  that 
were  making  headlines  in  Thf  Guards- 
man: 

Bill  Silver  was  elected  as  President 
in  an  election  in  which  only  AS  card 
hoMers  were  eligible  to  vote.  But  then, 
ipi  a  previous  special  election  in  which 
<Wty*AS  card  holders  could  vote,  it  had 
been  decided  to  keep  voting  rights  only 
to  card  holders  themselves. 

Thirty  Hotel  and  Restaurant  stu- 
dents took  over  major  positions  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  for  a  day.  Hotel  posi- 
tions from  managmg  director  to  pastry 
chef  were  taken  on  by  fourth  semester 
students  who  worked  side-  by  side  with 
the  regularly  assigned  hotel  employees. 
'  The  check-out  rate  for  that  day  was  not 
reported. 

A  college  poll  revealed  a  general 
-a^thy  and  ignorance  about  Student 
Government  and  its  purposes.  (Has  the 
college  really  changed?) 

A  campus  police  officer  attacked  a 
speeding  car  on  Phelan  .Ave,  by  jumping 


in  front  of  the  auto  and  smashing  a  rear 
window  as  the  car  swerved  to  avoid  hit- 


ting him .  The  driver  of  the  car  called  the 
city  police,  who  in  the  end,  cited  the 
driver  for  speeding  and  failure  ^o  com- 
ply with  a  (campus)  officer's  instruc- 
tions. (They  sure  don't  make  them  like 
they  used  to.) 

The  Rams  basketball  team  complet- 
ed a  13-1  pre-season  record.  This  year's 
team  seems  to  be  keeping  up. 

Coach  Roy  Diederichsen  believed 
his  tennis  squad  was  potcnlially  the  best 
since  1948.  (And  Coach  Dierderichsen 
is  still  on  the  job.) 

There  was  actually  a  Sophomore 
Ball  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  with  a  pen- 
ny-a-vote  candidate  elected  king  and 
queen.  (White  socks  with  black  loafers, 
no  doubt.) 

The  Shack  (general  hang-out  and 
mini  student  union)  was  closed  after 
vandalism  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. Most  of  the  reasons  for  thectosmg 
of  the  Shack  were  centered  around  the 
fact  that  "students  here  cannot  police 
themselves.'"^' 

Ah,  yes,  I%3  was  a  very  good  year. 
"And  tTie  flat-top  Tiaircut  was  still  in. 
Butch  Wax,  anyone? 

— Alaa  Whiteside 
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Editorial:  ^ 

US-Preoccupiei/ Mff fft  yfoTeflcer^ 

Violence— is  it  as  All  American  as  motherhodd,  apple  |>ie,  hot  dogs  and  baseball? 
Is  it  a  part  of  our  way  of  life  that  we  have  learned  to  accept?  Or  is  it  an  inherent  part 
of  man's  nature? 

You  can  sell  a  lot  of  products  to  people  by  using  or  including  violence.  But  you 
only  anger  a  few  people  with  its  use.         • 

Society's  attitudes  towards  violence  seem  to  have  taken  on  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde 
-  position.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  appalled,  but  on  the  other  we  are  curious,  interest- 
ed, and  even  demanding  to  see  it. . 

While  most  of  us  are  sickened  with  the  descriptions  and  pictures  of  the  horrors 
of  Vietnam,  we  are  the  same  public  that  twice  paid  to  see  The  Wild  Bunch. 

Our  dual  attitude  towards  violence  is  expressed  by  Paul  Krassner  in  JThe  Real- 
ist: "in  (the  film)  Harold  and  Maude,  we  are  skillfiiUy  manipulated  into  unnshamed- 
ly  guffawing  at  the  saaM  bits  which  would  horrify  as  la  a  different  context:  hanging, 
hand-choppmg,  drowning,  self-imaM>lation."      7 

The  Godfather  with  it's  violence  and  bloodletting  stirred  a  good  sized  ripple  of 
opposition  to  violence  and  yet  it  may  become  the  biggest  money-making  picture  in 
history. 

What  is  the  fascination  that  makes  a  family  (on  Mother's  Day  yet!)  paric  their - 
car  alongside  the  highway  and  walk  up  to  view  the  twisted  metal  and  the  bodies  of  a 
head-on  automobile  accident  that  occurred  just  minutes  before. 

Even  some  of  our  leisure  time  is  dedicated  to  viewing  violence  in  sports.  Has 
the  football  field  and  the  boxing  ring  of  today  replaced  the  Roman  gladiator  pit  of 
the  past?       , 

In  a  recertt  survey,  ice  hockey  faas  said  that  the  most  excitfaig  part  of  the  game  b~ 
the  brawls  which  occur  between  the  teams. 

Violence  sells  books,  films  and  newspapers.  In  all  the  media,  in  fact,  violence 
has  been  given  to  us  in  steadily  more  and  more  graphic  details  and  we  have  learned 
to  accept  It. 

Has  the  public  become  desensitized  and  therefore  accepts  violence;  or  is  it  that 
man  has  always  seen  that  striking  out  at  others  is  an  inherent  reaction,  and  the 
viewing  of  violence  part  of  man's  inherent  curiosity? 

If  man  were  considered  just  an  animal,  he  could  accept  violence.  But  man  is  an 
intelligent  creature.  Yet  violence  is  away  of  life,  of  policy,  and  of  fascination. 

—Alan  Whiteside 


Fabruary  22, 1073 


ilmmX  Remembered  ^^^sa^^fi^ 


PagaS 


February  21  marks  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  the. assassination  of  Mal- 
colm X,  perhaps  the  greatest  organizer 
of  his  generation. 

Malcolm's  mission  was  to  free  Black 
people  from  obvious  prejudices,  social 
and  economic. 

He  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska 
May  19, 1925  of  a  mulatto  mother  and  a 
Black  father,  the  Reverend  Earl  Little. 


Congrafvfaffoiisl 

YES,  SHE  SAILED  AWAY,  (But 
She  Has  Our  Permission).  The  form- 
er Dorry  Coppoletta  and  her  new 
husband,  Marco  Hellman,  are  honey- 
mooning aboard  be  98-foot  sailing 
yacht,  "Lamadine,"  somewhere  in  the 
Caribbean.  Dorry,  Journalism  De- 
partment Chairman  at  City,  is  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Joseph  Coppoletta  of 
Piedmont,  who  served  as  Navy  Cap- 
tain in  the  medical  corps.  Mr.  Hell- 
man,  who  has  served  as  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Dean  Witter  and  Company,  was  also 
recently  widowed.  The  new  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hellman  will  return  to  their 
Pacific  Avenue  home  in  San  Francis- 
co about. March  1st.  Dorry  will  be 
back  at  her  desk  on  or  about  that 
date. 


MALCOLM  X  —  "No  one  can  take 
away  the  credit  he  deserves. " 


Malcolm's  destiny  was  written  for 
him  at  a  tender  age.  His  father,  who 
spread  the  teachinss  of  Marcus  Gar- 
vey's  "Back  to  Africa"  doctrine  was 
bri.ally  murdered' by  white  lynchmen. 
Malcolm  recalled,  "he  was  attacked 
and  then  laid  across  some  tracks  for  a 
street  car  to  run  over  him." 

Unlike  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  who 

ntr^f|/*h*tfl     n nrl    I iu^iH    ■a/\fa.  i/if>l<-rir-^    KjItiI 
1^1  CdVIIVU     ttilU     IIVCU     fI\rli*T  IvICTlVC     lTlal~ 

colm  advocated  not  violence  and  not 
"turning  the  other  cheek"  but  protect- 
ing thy  self  by  any  and  all  means  neces- 
sary. As  a  result  he  was  called  a  hate 
monger  and  other  names  by  some  but 
the  logic  of  his  beliefs  remained. 

As  people  shout  "Power  to  the  Peo- 


ple, Black  Power,  I'm  Black  and  I'm 
Proud"  and  other  such  slogans  they 
should  also  realize  that  Malcolm  is  one 
big  reaso[^hey  do.  The  great  orator 
told  Black  people  to  stop  being 
ashamed  of  their  color  becauseof  un- 
truths that  had  been  spread  and  that 
they  were  believing. 

Before  Malcolm  began  his  crusade 
through  the  ghettoes  Blacks  were  con- 
fused about  their  identity  and  their  po- 
tential because  of  stereotypes  heaped  o^ 
them  since  the  first  slave  ship  ride. 

-  There  is  no  measuring  how  much 

-impact  Malcolm  had  on  Black  youth. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X" 

alone  was  cause  for  changes  in  the 

thinking  of  young  Blacks. 

The  autobiography  was  a  required 
reading  for  students  on  the  junior  high 
level  and  above.  Eve^^on^  could  tell 
when  Malcolm's  word  had  spread  be- 
cause it  was  commonplace  to  hear 
someone  quote  him. 

A  well  informed  man,  he  had  only 
an  eighth  grade  education  but  he 
taught  himself  brilliantly.  He  said 
he  wouldn't  advise  it  for  anyone 
else  because  what  worked  0.'  liim  might 
not  work  for  someone  else. 

Often  Malcolm  stated  how  he  would 
like  to  have  finished  school  if  his  busy 
schedule  would  have  permitted.  He  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  having  a 
good  education.  One  of  his  major  con- 
tributions that  is.  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  his  influence  got  many  dropouts  to 
'get  back  in  school  or  self-educate  — 
whatever  was  best  for  the  individual. 


was  felled  by  a.ssassins'  bullets  during  a 
speech  at  the  Audubon  Ballroom. 

Today  the  Black  Muslims  may  try  to 
make  it  sound  like  Malcolm  X  never 
existed.  But  they  or  no  one  else  can 
make  away  the  credit  he  deserves. 

—  Andy  Maker 


"Superfly"  Doesn't  Get  OHGmnd 


In  the  January  Winterland  concerts 
it  seemed  that  the  top  billed  groups 
didn't  show  as  well  as  the  supporting 
acts  people  did  or  didn't  come  to  see. 

Everybody  knows  that  Winterland 
was  packed  to  the  scams  because  Eric 
Burden  and  fVar  was  there  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  Elvin  Bishop  Group. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bishop  group  got 
the  audience  worked  up  to  a  frenzy  and 
was  callcHoaick  for  three  encores. 
-^■WgrT dressed  in  their  mod  L.A. 
clothes  and  mood,  were  stiff  and  didn'i 
get  the  loud  cheers  that  they  have  in  the 
past.  *      *      * 

Second  billed  Tower  of  Power  was  a 
h^ard  act  fpr  Curtis  Mayfield  to  follow 
because  Mayfield  came  half-cocked. 

On  record  Curtis  plays  with  string 
and  horn  accompaniment  in  addition  to 
his  quartet.  But  in  his  first  Winterland 
engagement  all  he  had  backing  him  was 
a  .iiythm  guitar,  bass  and  drums. 
Towef  of  Power, East~B,ay  Grease  as 
they're  sometimes  referred  to,  played 
like  they  were  at  a  big  party.  Along  with 
good  ia'iEZrock  they  played  a  number  of 
select  )ns  that  made  them  famous  like 


"Down  To  The  Nightclub,"  "Bump 

City"  and  "You're  Stil)  A.  Young 

Man." 

Although  Msryfidd  and  group  have 

won  many  fans  through  the  years  and 
more  recently  hit  it  big  with  his  "Su- 
perfly"  album,  he  was  uninspiring.  It 
seems  that  the  band  has  gotten  all  the 
mileage  it  can  out  of  its  old  reportoire 
and  it's  time  for  some  new  material 
from  them.  —Andy  Mak^r 

Coming  to  Winterland: 

Feb.  13-24— Paiil  Butterf1eld*s  ««=- 
ter  Days;  The  Elvin  Bishop  Group;  and 
Mike  Bloomfield  &  Friends. 
■  ^ar.  2— Blood  Sweat,  and  Tears  at 
Berkeley  Community  Theatre. 

Mar.  4— Stevie  Wonder  at  Berkeley 
Community  Theatre. 

Mar  10  &  11 — America  at  Berkeley 
Community  Theatre. 

Mar.  15— Seals  and  Croft  at  Berke- 
ley Community  Theatre. 

Mar.  18— Bette  Midler  at  Berkeley- 
Community  Theatre. 

Mar.  20-21-22— NeU  Youpg.^ 

Mar.  31— Neil  Young  (in  baawoAU- 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


Veto  Benefits 

ATTENTION  VETERANS:  to  re- 
ceive your  educational  benefite,  you  must 
report  to  the  Veterans  OfTice,  Room  E- 
202,  each  semester  to  report  the  number 
of  units  in  which  you  are  enrolled. 

If  you  have  not  previously  confirmed 


All  in  all,  Malcolm  got  Black  Amer- 
ica together.  And  like  everybody  else 
who  ever  attempted  the  same,  Malcolm   I  your  units  at  this  office,iM*»*«^»**  f  ^"^^^'Wro**'"^^""'^'')'-^^. 


. 


La  Raza  Offers  Help  for 


"Many  things  aeed  to  be  done,  but 
participation  is  starting  to  look  good." 
These  are  the  words  of  Edwin  Lugo, 
chairman  of  La  Raza  Lnida,  the  Latin 
studeuto  association  here  at  CCSF. 

The  purpose  of  La  Raza  Unida  is  to 
help  Latin '^students  at  CCSF  in  any  way 
possible.  This  is  accomplished  through 
social  activities,  adequate  representa- 
tion in  student  affairs,  a  book  and  free 
lunch  program,  and  promotion  of  cul- 
turally-related activities.  La  Raza  Uni- 
da is  presently  becoming  involved  in 
community  and  political  action  with  the 
Mission  Coalition  organization. 

In  the  area  of  social  activities.  La 
Raza  has  four  dances  and  a  raffle 
planned  this  semester. 

With  more  representation  of  Stu- 
dent Council  and. Board  of  Governors' 


meetings.  La  Raza  hopes  to  have  a  big- 
ger wice  in  the  hiring  of  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  administrators;  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  relevant  curriculum  changes. 

"There  are  about  20  students  on  the 
active  membership  and  we're  trying  to 
get  as  many  students  involved  as  possi- 
ble" stated  Chairman  Lugo.  "But  with 
thecutbacdln  money  by  the  college  a  . 
lot  of  Latino  students  are  dropping  out  ^ 
because  of  lack  of  financial  assistance." 
There  is  money  available  at  present  for 
books  and  free  lunches.  Latino  students 
must  apply  at  Bungalow  6,  the  "drop-in — 
center"  for  La  Raza  Unida. 

There  are  no  reqniremcnto  for  mem- 
hcnbip;  oaly  that  stndcnto  should  be  in- 
terested and  attcad  the  meetiags  on 
Tuesday  at  11a.m. 

—Doug  Pon 


Black  History  Week  Continues 


Black  History  Week  was  held  re- 
cetyly  on  campus  by  BSU. 

During  this  week  a  series  of  events 
took  place  celebrating  the  culture  and 
customs  of  black  people.  On  February 
20  Opening  Day  Festival  in  which  Tra- 
dewinds,  a  four-piece  band  performed, 
John  Cochran,  director  and  producer  of 
the  San  Francisco  stage  production  of 
"Black  Girl,"  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
Black  Theatre.  Alex  Hannah  read  his 
Qwn  pt)ctry.  while  Carolyn  Bryant  por- 


formed  a  solo  ja/z  dance. 

Tuesday  night  at  the  Little  Theatre 
the  Shirley  Brown  dancers  performed 
from  8- 1 0  pm. 

The  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
is  as  follows: 


Thursday.  February  22:  Little 
Theatre.  11-1:30  pm  -  Polytechnic  In- 
spirational Choir  and  Gwen  Lewis  Dan- 
cers. Also  Carolyn  Bryant  Dancers  and 
Bobby  Scale. 

Visual  Arts  Bldg..  Rm.  V 1 15,  2-.^ 
pm  -  Film  "Green  Pastures;  Little 
Theatre.  8-10  pm  -  "Black  Girl" 

Friday.  February  23: 

Student  Union  Bldg.,  12-2  pm  -  Day 
of  Jubilance;  Little  Theatre.  5r30-7:3b 


pw  ■  "Blank  Oirl":  SlUdtrtl  Ufllon 
Bldg..  8-12  Midnight  -  Everybody  s 
Dance. 

Saturday.  February  24: 

LitMe  Theatre.  8-10  -  "Black  Girl" 
(Final  Performance). 

Jaac  Steward 


•  Campus  Views  • 

by  Denice  Forese 
QUESTION:  Wtiat  is  Your  Definition  of  Masculinity? 


Dave  Ciorgi — Physical  Education. 

Masculinity  is  long  l^air  and  what  you  want  to  do.  It  is 
not  to  be  chauvinistic  but  to  grow  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.  It  is  to  be  in  a  centerfold. 


Padctte  Pittman — Anthropology. 

Being  straightforward,  honest  and  carrying  yourself 
so  that  you  project  a  good  image  is  masculine.  It  is  not 
too  flashy  of  a  dress,  walking  with  your  head  held  high 
and  a  nice  bright  smile. 


Valeric  Hastings,  Nhia  Canavarro,  Sue  Reichert— Art. 

Masculinity  is  a  man  who  is  sure  enough  of  himself  to 
be  what  he  is.  It  is  recognizing  woman's  femininity  and 
respecting  her  womanhood.  A  man  who  isn't  concerned 
about  his  masculinity  is  masculine. 


Walter  Wotaua- Psychology. 

Masculinity  is  to  be  able  to  grow  hair  in  abundant 
numbers.  It  is  to  maintain  the  upper  position  in  all  rela- 
jtionships  and  to  be  able  to  know  which  ones  do  and  which 
ones  don't. 


Fraaciac  Wong— English. 

Masculinity  is  acting,  being  and  knowing  you're  a 
man.  It's  not  asserting  your  "maleness."  I  think  it's  just 
being  true  to  your  own  nature. 


Richard  Garcia — Elementary  Education. 

Masculinity  is  an  oppressive  term  used  to  categorize 
and  separate  one'human  b«;ing  from  another.  It's  just  one 
of  society's  pigeonholes.  I  prefer  to  be  a  human  being. 


immediately  so  as  not  to  delay  your 
payments. 


Indian  Music 

On  February  23,  8  pm  G.  S.  Sach- 
dev,  India's  master  of  the  bamboo  flute, 
will  perform  classical' Ragas  at  the 
United  Methodist  Chusch  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sachdev  has  performed  in  India, 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Free  Speech 

Anyone  interested  in  presenting  a 
free  speech  message  on  KPIX  is  encour- 
aged to  write  for  the  Channel  5  Guide- 
lines, c/o  k'PIX,  2655  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  94109,  or  call  776-5100. 

The  free  speech  messages  are  part  of 
a  continuing  experiment  in  open  access 
to  television  inviting  puMic  participation 
in  commuaity  problems,  issues  and  con- 
cents. 


Opera 

Ushering  passes  a^e  available  this 
semester  for  CCSF  students  for  all  per- 
formances in  the  Opera  House  and  the" 
Masonic  Auditorium.  The  college  may 
also  send  students  each  Tuesday  and  ' 
Wednesday  evening  to  the  Geary  Thca- 


Students  interested  in  being  usiiers 
should  contact  Merritt  Beckerman  in  A- 
213,  MWF  10-11. 


-ArabJew  Meeting 

The  Arab  Students  Association  and 
Hillel  (the  Jewish  students'  organiza- 
tion), which  both  normally  meet  Tues- 
days at  1 1  am,  will  meet  TOGETHER 
for  a  joint  group  conference  at  1 1  am, 
Tuesday,  February  27  in  Arts  310.  All 
interested  persons  are  encouraged  to 
■"attend.  Information  regarding  both 
clubs  may  be  obtained  from  their  advis- 
er, Mrs.  V.  McClam,  Ext.  169. 

Dance 

On  February  23,  24, 8:00  p.m.  tie' 
Ceylon  National  Dance  Coopnay  will 
perform  a  variety  of  ethnic  dances  of 
bewildering  complexity  and  rhythms,  at 
the  Veterans  Auditor'Mm  in  San  Francis- 
co. Critics  have  praised  the  intensity  and 
vfa-ility  of  their  traditional  dances. 


Monday  Night  Blues  at  the  Keystone 


The  newest  and  hottest  jazz  club  in 
the  City  is  now  becoming  a  blues  club 
also. 

Keystone  Korner  is  now  presenting 
a  Blue  Monday  Party  each  Monday 
night.  It  features  the  Blue  Spirit  Band  ' 
with  pianist  Dave  Alexander,  who  was 


the  first  performer  on  stage  at  the  recent 
San  Francisco  Blues  Festival. 

Alexander  and  band  play  the  real 
blues. 


In  addition  the  Keystone  is  still 
having  some  of  the  best  jazz  sels  in. 
town.  =-= 

Commg  to  Keystone  Koracr: 

Fe^.  20-25— Jon  Hendricks  Revue. 

Feb.  27-Mar.  4— Thekmius  M^nk. 

nlar.^ll     Larry  x^oryeli.  ~^^-^ 

Mar.  13-18 — George  Benson. 

Mar.  20-25— Art  Blakcy's  Orgies  m 
Rhythm. 

Mar.  27-Apr.  4— The  Phaatom. 


Grant  Awarded  to  Opera  Program 


A  grant  by  the  National  Opera  In- 
stitute has  been  awarded  for  the  second 
year  to  the  Merola  Opera  Program  in 
support  of  its  1973  summer  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  Merola  Opera 
Program's  continuing  development  of 
young  American  talent,  the  Institute's 
SI  9.000  award  will  go  to  provide  ten 
weeks  of  subsistence,  plus  travel  allow- 
ances, for  the  professional  singers  se- 
lected from  the  finalists  in  the  thirteen 
regions  where  auditions  are  scheduled 
for  the  20th  Annual  San  Francisco  Op- 
era Auditions.  They  will  be  from  Febru- 


ary  28th  through  May  19th.  with  a  first- 

time  audition  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  subsistence 
awards,  participants, will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  four  awards  in 
,the  grand  finals  in  San  Francisco  in 


Juiie,  and  at  the  summer's  end,  for  two 
additional  prizes. 

A  fully-staged  opera,  as  well  as  a 
public  concert  by  the  finalists,  at  the" 
San  Francisco  Midsummer  Festival  in 
Sigmund  Stern  Grove  will  be  the  fea- 
tured performances.  Two  other  per- 
formances will  be  presented  £(t  the  Paul 
Masson  Alountain  Winery  in  Saratoga. 

Participants  will  spend  two-and-a- 
half  months  in  San  Francisco  training 
under  the  supervision  of  Kurt  Herbert 
Adler,  general  director  of  San  Francisco 
Opera,  with  members  of  his  staff  and 
other  specialists. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  sumnver 
performances,  the  participants  will  be 
considered  for  engagement  by  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  Spring  Opera  Thea- 
ter, and  Western  Opera  Theater. 


Vv. 


F,«t,  M/nnfc  PAtorn  MflfiTli    |  USMC  Recruiters  Encounter  Stiff  Opposition  fromVetsJSA 

■  ■  wiw  wf  V  WW  Mil  i^    flwlwl  ■■■*•■•■■  VII         »  I  #    "Tast  'Friday  severar^dozen  siudenls  t    ef  ahs,  tjcad  a  prepared  statement  to  the   I  ■  ; 


With  Hard-Hitting  foreman 


> 


BALL,  ANYONE?  —  Thes«  athletes  liwe  a  right  to  their  selected  educational  field 

Athletic  Programs  Defended 


"—'  With  the  recent  election  controversy 
surrounding  the  athletic  department's 

—  funds,  people  have  been  arjuing  the 
program's  merits,  perhaps  without  real- 
ly knowing  enough  about  it... 

People  against  the  program  often 

-  ask:  "Why  <hr>iilH  the  studentThave  to 
pay  for  the  program?"  This  is  only  half 
true.  The  funding  is  a  joint  venture  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  school  dist- 
drict. 

The  Associated  Studerits  pay  for  the 
team's  transportation,  lodging,  and  the 
game  officials,  plus  approximately  half 
of  the  injury  insurance.  The  school  dis- 
trict pays  for  equipment,  supplies,  entr- 
ance fees  to  meets,  tournaments,  etc. 
a_nd  the  other  half  of  the  insurance. 

The  reason  the  students  gripe,  ac- 
cording to  athletic  director  Ernest 
Domecus,  is  because  "they  don't  have 
enough  money  to  keep  up  with  their  end 
of  the  bargain."  \je  also  feels  that  the 
program  is  badly  under-funded.  He  very 
emphatically  stated  that,  "everyone 
that  criticizes  the  program  doesn't  take 
the  time  to  investigate  it." 


fco/ogy; 


Since  fan  support  and  interest  is  a 
fcpiajor  key  to  a  successful  athletic  pro- 
gram, and  with  interest  at  City  at  an  all- 
time  low,  Domecus  says,  "the  answer 
lies  in  better  communication."  What 
the  program  needs  is  a  public  relations 
man,  he  says. 

Domecus  calls  the  program  "a  vehi- 
cle to  further  one's  education,  plus  it 
encourages  studejQts  to  come  to  school." 

He  and  the'othcr coaches  not  only 
have  to  coach,  but  also  act  as  counse- 
lors. 

According  to  Domecus,  "it  gives  a 
chance  to  gauge  oneself."  Also  since  a 
large  majority  cannot  qualify  to  go  to  a 
four-year  school,  it  gives  them  a  chance 
to  display  their  abtlities  and  hope  they 
can  further  their  education. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  for  the 
person  to  get  his  degree  and  be  able  to 
make  his  own  decisions,"  states  Dome- 
cus. 

This  perhaps  is  the  key  in  under- 
standing the  program. 

The  students  can  make  or  break  the 
program.  It's  up  to  them! 

—Mike  Sbecb 


Mqryland  tft  Jon  leoil  Birdshot 


As  a  result  of  "continued  foot -drag 
ging"  by  the  federal  government,  the 
state  of  Maryland  may  lead  the  nation 
in  outlawing  the  use  of  toxic  lead  shot  in 
waterfowl  hunting. 

Maryland  Natural  Resource  Secret 
tary,  James  B.  Coulter,  has  announced 
that  the  state  is  seriously  considering  a 
ban  of  lead  shot  used  in  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing for  the  1973-74  season. 

The  ban  is  being- considered  because 
of  an  annual  estimated  loss  of  three  per- 
cent of  the  continent's  waterfowl. 

Ducks,  geese,  and  swans  feeding 
along  heavily  hunted  marshes  and  lake 
bottoms  frequently  swallow  the  lead 
pellets  fired  from  shotguns  along  with 
seeds  and  grit. 

The  toxic  lead  shot,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood  stream,  paralyzes 


the  birds'  organs  and  causes  birds  to 
starve  to  death  even  though  food  is  plen- 
tiful. 

Massive  waterfowl  die-offs  di^e  to 
lead  shot  poisoning  have  been  reported 
for  well  over  a  century.  Last  year  on 
Maryland's  eastern  shores,  at  least  4,- 
500  geese  alone  were  found  dead  or 
dying  due  to  lead  shot  indigestion. 

A  test  held  in  1968  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild  Life  study 
demonstrated  that  soft  iroo  shot  is  suit- 
able for  waterfowl  hunting. 

However,  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or may  be  waiting  for  the  results  of  test- 
ing being  conducted  by  Winchester- 
Western  at  Nilo  Farms,  Illinois.  The 
test  is  expected  to  last  all  winter  and  is 
patterned  after  the  1968  BSFW  study. 

—Tom  FantHlin 


Some  things  should  be  left  as  they 
are  meant  to  be,  but  former  heav- 
yweight king,  Joe  Frazier.  who  was 
pummeled  into  oblivion,  wants  another 
crack  at  George  Foreman's  newly  ac- 
quired titje. 

Recently,  Smoking  Joe  appeared 
with  athletic  celebrities  at  a  press  con- 
ference designed  to  raise  funds  for  chil- 
dren of  US  servicemen  who  are  POW's 
andMIATs.*"'  ^, 
L  He  admitted  that  the  Jamaican 
ihassacre  at  the  hands  of  Foreman  was 
premature  but  the  end  wasn't  near. 

"I  was  prepared  to  be  defeated  but  I 
d idhTexpect  it  to  come  so  soon,'"  hitr 
said. 

Expected  to  be.  a  more  exciting  fight 
than  the  Ali-Frazier  match  of  not  too 
long  ago,  it  unfortunately  was  not. 
Though  again  both  undefeated  contest- 
ants were  matched  with  a  no-rcttirn 
clause  and  a  huge  tax-free  commission 
in  the  balance,  it  proved  to  be  about  as 
exciting  as  the  recent  dosage  of  rain  in 
the  Bay  Area. 

Like  the  myths  of  David  and  Go- 
liath, with  two  god-like  bombs  in  the 
punishing  fists  of  the  1968  Olympic 
Champion,  George  Foreman  humbled 
the  reputed  "machine"  of  the  boxing 
world.  It  was  a  sight  unbecoming  a 
fighter  of  such  status. 

Here  was  Joe  "Smoking"  Frazier, 
conquerer  of  all  who  knew  what  boxing 
meant,  being  shoved,  battered  and  just 
plain  out-classed  by  one  who  he  was 
going  to  make  into  mince-meat. 

The  obvious  came  into  the  picture 


and  wasn't  dwelled  upon  too  deeply ;  Joe 
Frazier  was  finished  not  only  in  the  title 
bout  but  in  his  career.        "• 

In  4  minutes  and  35  seconds,  the 
duration  of  the  fight,  his  lack  of  size  and 
shorter  punching  reach  of  5  inches  cost 
him.  His  once  proud  resistance  to  heavy 
body  punishment  had  waned. 

In  his  place  came  into  focus  a  bigger 
man  who,  unlike  his  predecessors,  had  a 
gentleness,  a  compassion  for  other 
things  besides  what  people  constantly 
bicker  about  —  like  money. 

As  Foreman  puts  it,  "I  must  treat 
everybody  good  and  when  it  is  time  to 
Teturn  the  title,  I'll  give  it  up  smiling." 

Some  say  that  Muhammud  Ali.  itill 
considered  the  champ  by  many  boxing 
fans,  will,  when  given  the  opportunity, 
make  sure  what  Frazier  proposed  to  do. 

With  one  who  seems  even  larger  and  , 
more  believable  than  life,  it  doesn't 
seem  likely.  Big  George  is  now  really 
the  "unstoppable." 

He  is  on  top  of  the  hill  and  with  all 
the  marbles.  Though  maybe  not  en- 
dowed with  the  boxing  finesse  Ali 
possesses,  he  is,  as  of  now,  just  as  formi- 
dable. Blessed  with  pure  power  and  rug-  ^ 
gedness  that  even  survived  the  blows  of 
frazier,  it  is  unlikely  that  Muhammad, 
being  seven  years  his  senior  an'd  ob- 
viously slower,  is  going  to  stop  Fore- 
man. ' 

If  Joe  Frazier  ever  does  make  it  back 
up,  he'll  have  to  take  the  advice  given 
aspiring  fighters  and  "wait  for  an  open- 
ing." .      ^"^ 

—  Later  Cluuig 


"Chicks"  Can't  flttf  -  Sei  Wfco? 


A  ruling  permitting  girls  to  partici- 
pate in  sports  previously  taboo  to  them 
was  tested  for  the  first  time  in  Sbuthern 
California  recently.  The  contest  ended 
in  a  walk-off  which  is  a  new  ending  for  a 
basketball  game. 

San  Bernardino  Valley  College  had 
"lost  their  last  five  games.  Their  season's 
record  was  five  won,  15  lost.  Before  the 
game  with  San  Diego  City  College, 
Ms.  Palmer  and  Ms.  Ferguson  worked 
out  with  the  San  Bernardino  squad.  At 


first  the  team  did  not  like  it,  but  at  half- 


time  the  players  wanted,  the  girls  in  the 
game  to  start  the  second  half. 

With  a  little  over  three'minutes  left 
in  the  game,  San  Bernardino  was  ahead 
of  San  Diego  1 14-85,  apparently  be- 
cause male  members  of  the  team  did  not 
want  to  look  bad  in  front  of  the  two 
girts,  Ms.  Palmer  went  into  the  game. 

The  San  Diego  coach  called  time 
out  and  asked  his  players  if  they  wanted 
any  further  embarrassment.  They  did 
not,  so  they  walked  off  thecourt.  and 


Say  AHHHH! 


The  Dental  Assisting  class  is  offer- 
ing tooth  X-rays  at  no  cost. 

One  important  thing  is  that  the  X- 
rays  taken  at  school  can  be  presented 
to  any  dentist.  Normally  it  costs 
around  S30. 

it  b  perfectly  safe  to  have  X-rays 
taken  at  CCSF  because  all  work  done 
»  directed  by  an  experienced  instruc- 
tor and  all  the  equipment  necessary 
for  protection  from  X-rays  is  used. 

The  sign-up  sheet  is  posted  at  room 
S-143  F.  Signers  will  be  contacted. 


1 


did  not  retur-n. 


— Lloyd  Ackerman 


Jewish  Club  Opens  to  All 


Omega  Issues  New  Info  Booklet  toGIs 


Allied  Servicemen's  San  Francisco 
branch,  Omega,  has  initiated  a  program 
to  inform  San  Francisco  veterans  of  the 
benefits  available  to  them. 

Recently,  Omega  compiled  all  state 
and  federal  benefits  in  a  lO-pagc  book- 
let. 

— — These  catalogs,  as  they  are  called, 
were  distributed  to  veterans  having  their 
unit  level  recorded  by  V.A.  counselors 
during  class  registration  for  the  spring 
semester. 

California's  area  director.  Robert 
Hughes,  the  originator  of  this  program, 
developed  the  idea  for  these  catalogs 
from  a  veterans  orientation  booklet  sent 
to  him  by  another  branch  of  the  ASM  at 
-Newark's  College  of  Engineering  w 
New  Jersey. 


Omega   began   this   project   last 
^November  by  sponsoring  a  two-hour 
^  seminar  on  veterans  benefits.  This  cata- 
log is  the  second  stage  of  this  program 


to  inform  veterans. 

Hughes  feels  that  these  catalogs, 
which  advise  veterans  they  should  join 
the  ASM  club  to  help  it  lobby  for  great- 
er veterans  benefits,  will  boost  Omega's 
membership  by  50  per  cent. 

In  the  future.  Omega  has  a  Northern 
'California  veternas  conference  sched- 
uled for  March  22,  1973. 

Seventeen  representatives  from  60 
Northern  California  colleges  bave  al- 
rtaidy  pledged  to  attend  this  conference 
which  will  feature  California  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ates" Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 
The  conference's  purpose  is  to  dis- 
_cuss  pobtical  aspcdsijIYAbcncfits^ta 
set  up  a  communications  system  be- 
tween northern  California  veterans 
clubs,  and  to  form  an  alliance  to  unify 
lobby  action  on  pending  state  and  feder- 
al legislation. 

-Tom  Fantyin 


At  first,  it  looks  like  an  obscene 
poster.  A  second  glance  /at  the  newest 
City  college  poster  tells  what  is  happen- 
tnf. 

Hillel,  the  Free  Jewish  University,  is 
now  into  the  third  year  at  CCSF.  Rabbi 
Doaor  Roger  Herst  is  once'  again  the 
director  for  Hillel  at  this  college. 

Hillel  IS  a  noh-profiforganization 
depending  on  donations  from  the  Jewish 
community  and  students.  Herst  said 
"Right  now  we  have  a  relatively  sfnall 
group  at  CCSF.^But  through  word  of 
mouth  and  ihese  posters,  we  hope  to 
reach  all  the  students,  Jewish  or  not." 

Herst  has  been  at  Hillel  for  four 
years  and  has  taught  classes  in  Jewish 
history  and  mysticism.  Rabbis  Segal, 
Frankel  and*'Lipner  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  adult  faculty.  However,  Herst  point- 
ed out:  "This  is  a  student  organization. 
We  need  your  help  to  make  this  work." 


—Marc  Cardmalli 


Food  —  Not  Enough  To  Go  Arouml 

The  students  started  out  their  fast  by 


When  walking  by  the  campus  can- 
teen or  driving  by  the  corner  grocery 
store,  think  how  lucky  it  is  that  they  are 
there.  A  lot  of  people  don't  have  the 
luxury  of  a  corner  grocery  or  other  such 
places  to  buy  food. 

Recently  thirty  South  San  Francisco 
High  School  students  'ived  on  what_ 
each  person  in  the  world  would  get  if  all 
the  food  were  distributed  eqiially  one 
meal  a  day .  The  food  consisted  of  one 
cup  of  rice,  one  cup  spinach  and  six 
ounces  of  dried  milk  which  equals  266 
calories. 


seeing  a  film  called  "Child  of  Darkness 
Child  of  Light."  The  movie  showed  a 
young  girl  eating  the  foot  of  a  vulture 

which  was  infested  with  fiies. 

At  the  end  of  the  72  hours  "The  Joy 
ol  Cooking"  was  shown.  The  students 
then  made  a  dash  for  the  nearest  storc. 

Whilc  driving  by  the  cornerstore. 
think  of  what  some  of  the  other  people 
in  the  world  eat. 


—Lloyd  Ackerman 


held  a  demonstration  by  the  Ram  in 
front  of  the  cafeteria.  The  reason  for  the 
demonstration  was  the  presence  of  two 
Marine  Corps  recruiters  who  had  a  ta- 
ble filled  with  books  and  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  USMC careers. 

The  men.  Captain  Larry  A.  Cooper 
and  Sergeant  George  A,  Hobbs, 
(looking  like  the  Marines'  finest  in  the 
traditional  blue  and  brown  uniform  with 
spit-shined  shoesVwerc  affable  and  smil- 
ing, looking  forward  to  another  day  of 
routine  duty. Around  noon,  members  of 
ihe  Student  ^Mobilization  Committee 
and  Young  Socialist  Alliance  began  to 


The  demonstrators,  most  in  their 
early  twenties,  began  chanting 
"Marines      off     campus!"  and 

marching  around  the  recruiters,"whxr^ 
were  talking  to  some  younger  students. 

Sgt.  Hobbs  was  info^med.that  the 
demonstration  was  scheduled  to  get 
larger.  When  asked  whether  they  were 
planning  to  stay,  he  said,  "Hell,  yes 
we're  staying!" 

'  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
council  was  to  stop  the  demonstration 
by  passing  a  resolution  banning  such 
recruiting  activities  on  campus. 

Vester  Flanagan,  Dean  of  Student 
Activities,  stated  that  The  Student 
Council  had  no  jurisdiction  to  stop  the 
activities  of  the  recruiters  and  that  that 
decision  rested  in  the  powers  of  Dr. 
Harry  Buttimer,  CCSF  President.  Flap- 
agan  offered  to  move  the  recruiters  to 
Career  Guidance,  inside  bungalow  401 . 

Attention  was  then  called  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  City  College  Vets,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  at  the  demonstra- 
tion, (building  the  crowd  to  about  100). 

The  veterans  had  locked  arms  and 

-formedaeifde  around  therecmiters 

while  members  of  the  YSA  and  SMC 

chanted,  "Marines  go  home.  Marines 

go  home!" 

Tom  Csckey,  spokesman  for  the  vct- 

Smitk  Hall  ixteasioa 


Marines  saying  that  their  presence  was 
an  "insuft"  to  the  4,000  veterans  on 
campus  and  that  "this  demonstration 
should  serve  as,a  warning  to  all  other 
military  recruiters." 

Cseicey  went  on  to  say  that  the  City 
Collego^ets  "will  not  tolerate"  any 
such  efforts  in  the  future. 

Dean  Flanagan  appeared  in—the 
crowd  and  announced  that  Ihe  Student 
Council  had  begun  its  debate  on  the 
matter  in  the  Student  Union  Gang 
Room. 

He  then  escorted  Capt.  Cooper  and 

Sgt.  Hobbs  to  the  security  of  his  office. 

Jhc-  demon.strators 


council  meeting. 

The  council  heard  statements  from 
the  veterifns  that  they  wanted  the  Mar- 
— rrres  offrampus.  Juan  Galvan,  stiident 
body  president,  told  them  the  re<:ruiters 
would  be  moved  out  of  the  area  to  Car- 
eef  Guidance.  The  vets  voiced  disap- 
proval of  the  idea  and  said  they  would 
demonstrate  until  the  Marines  had  left. 
The  council  then  voted  unanimously  to 
ban  "any  and  all  further  recruitment 
activities"  from  the  campus. 

After  the  council  meeting,  Galvan 
met  with  the  Marines  and  informed 
them  of  the  Student  Council's  decision. 

(Continued  on  back  page) 


THE  GO-BETWEEN  -  Student  Activities  Aide  Chris  Davis  lin  center  gesturing) 
attempts  to  cool  things  down  as  members  of  CCSF  Vets  and  Young  Social- 
ists Alliance  confront  Marine  Recruiters  Captain  Ldrry  A.  Cooper  and  Sergeant 
George  A.  Hobbs  at  their  recruiting  table  near  the  cafeteria  Friday.  (More  pho- 
tos on  back  page.) 


CCSF  Continues  to  Expand 


i^illel  offers  a  number  of  courses  at 
CCSF,  USF,  and  the  Free  University  i 
designed  to  enlighten  students  on  Jewish 
culture,  ideas  and  history.  The  courses 
range  from  'Sexuality  in  Judaism'  by 
Rabbi  Segal  to  "Judaism  and  the  Jesus 
Movement  "with  Alice  Naumoff. 

Some  of  the  activities  now  planned 
iner  andOnegSh 
every  third  Friday,  of  each  month.  Re- 
treats and  bike  trips  are  also  scheduled. 
Studen\  volunteers  are  needed  to  fill  the 
vacancies  for  chairmen  and  workers. 

The  current  semester  schedule  of  the 
Free  University  is  February  through 
May,  1973  or  Shevat-Njjan,  5733.  For 
further  information,  ccmact  the  Hillel 
at  190  Denslowc  Drive  or  call  333-4922. 
The  CCSF  Branch  meets  in  A3 10  every 
Tuesday,  11-12.  All  students  are  invit- 
ed. -  __ 


BUILD  WE  MUST  -^  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant student  (above)  takes  time  out 
from  lunch  as  workmen  (right)  bang 
away  at  the  new  H  &  R  exten^on  be- 
hind Sutler  Wing.  (Photos  by  Gerald 
Louie)   ' 


City  College  of  San  Francisco  seems 
to  need  more  and  more  rooms  as  the 
number  of  students  and  courses  are  in- 
creasing. 

The  construction  at  rear  of  Statler 
Wing  will  not  become  a  high  rise  buitd- 
ing  with  many  fioors  as  many  students 
expected  it  to  be.  It  is  just  an  expansion 
and  remodelling  of  Smith  Hall. 

"Mjiny  more  of  the  existing  build- 
mgii  will  he  remodelled  andtte-cxpaiidgcL 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  departments.  " 
said  Mr.  Victor  B.  Graff.  He  is  an  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  Facilities  and  Planning 
Department.  '  ' 

Adding  to  his  explanations,  Mr. 


Graff  also  outlined,  "the  remodelling 
and  expansionof  Smith  Hall  will  in- 
clude rooms  for  a  larger  library,  and  on 
the  lower  level,  an  expanded  food  ser- 
vce  and  Front  Office  laboratories. 

In  the  upper  level.  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant counselling  office,  the  faculty 
dining  room,  and  refrigeration  spaces 
are  Ixing  renffodeled  and  relocated.  In 
addition  to  that,  he  said,  an  office  for 
project  "Feast"  is  being  built. 

Most  of  these  rooms  will  be  used  by 
Hotel  and  Restaur  ant  De|»ar*meiu.'' 

Remodelling  and  expa.,nsion  of 
Smith  Hall  will  have  nearlylhesame 
appearance  in  structure  as  that  of  its 
East  side.  Mr.  Graff  explained  that  the 
process  of  this  expansion  will'^ost  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  dollars.  This 
money  comes  from  the  budget  and  from 
City  College  Foundation.* 

Mr.'Graff  didn't  hide  the  fact  thar 
the  real  problem  is  money.  "We  can't 
build  new  buildings  if  we  don't  have  the 


-m 


oney.  And  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
trying  lo»remodel  and  expand  the  exist- 
ing buildings,"  he  stated. 

In  a  two-year  period,  expansion  and 

(Continued  on  back  page) 


OHMf  ON  CAMPUS: 


Robbej7,  Shooting  In  Cafeteria 


Crime  at  City  College?  Theft  of  bicy- 
cles, typewriters  and  other  items  of  value 
found  around  ('il>  College  are  not  un- 
common, but  la.st  Friday  the  cafeteria 
,was  the  scene  of  an  armed  robbery  and 
shooting. 

About  1:10  pm,  Febru;iry  23,  Smith 
Hall's  "Ramble  Inn"  was  held  up  by  a 
lone  gunman.  After  taking  an  as  yet 
undeterntined  amount  of  cash,  he  ran 
Ihrxiugh  the  cafeteria.lowards  .SLatler. 
Wing,  chased  by  an  unidentified  former 
H  and  R  student  who  was  visiting  his 
brother  at  the  cafeteria. 

Following  the  suspect  through  the 
east  door  of  the  cafeteria,  the  former  H 
and  R  student  missed  the  panic  bar  on 
the  door;  his  hand  went  through  the 
glass,  but  he  was  not  seriously  injured. 

A  student  standing  nearby  the, door 
to  Statler  saw  ijje  suspect  turn  and  fire 
his  gun;  apparently  to  frighten  off  any 


By.this'timc  police  were  at  the  scene 
along  with  the  H  &  R  students  and 
chased  the  suspect  into  the  archery  field. 
Lt.  Ken  Adair,  involved  in  ihechasc, 
was  following  the  suspect  into  the  arch- 
ery field  when,  "I  saw  four  or  five  people 
throwing  rocks  at  the  suspect  apparent- 
ly to  dislodge  the  gun  from  his  hand," 
quoted  Adair.        .     - 

"At  that  point  the  suspect  turned 
around,  dropping  the  money;  I  noticed 
that  he  had  his  giiri  raised  so  I  dove  for 
the  ground  and  fired  three  shots  over  my 
head.  The  H  &  R  sttidents  ran  for  cover 
and  I  put  out  a,call  for  assistance.  The 
suspect  ran  towards  the  280  freeway 
overpass  and  jumped  a  retaining  wall.  I 
lost  sight  of  the  suspect  at  Marston  and 
Circular  Avenues."  »- 


Police  from  Balboa  Station  and  the 
SF  police  helicopter  were  also  ont4ie 
scene  but  could  not  locate  the  suspect. 
Out  of  SI20.(X)  cash  taken.  S44.I0  was 


would-be  pursuers.  At  this  time.  Ken 
Craig,  a  former  City  College  policeman, 
ran  to  Cloud  Hall  to  alert  the  police. 
"After  doing  that."  Craig  commented. 
''I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  (H  &  R  stu- 
dents Vchasing  him  down  through  the 
parking  lot  behind  the  Student  Union 
towards  the  gyms  so  I  began  to  chase 
him  also." 


recovered,  along  with  pans  of  ihe  sus- 
pect'$  clothing. Even  though  calm  has 
now  returned  to  the  cafeteria  many  fear 
it  COl!LI)  happen  again.  Eight  years 
ago  student  council  decided  to  remove 
the  uniformed  policeman  from  the  cafet- 
eria area.  The  recent  robbery  might  bev 
cyuse  for  the  student  government  to  re- 
consider that  decision. 

-  Kevin  Kent 
.#/  .  ^  . 


Alleged  "Ware  Of  Repression: 

Communists    to  Picket  Israeli  Consulate 


The  CCSF  Revolutionary  (  ommun- 
ist  Youth  ( RCY  )  will  demonstrate  to- 
morrow, Mar<^  2  at  12  noon  at  the  Is- 
raeli Consulate  to  protest  alleged  sup- 
pression of  political  dissenters  in  Israel. 

The  demonstration,  at  105  Montgo- 
mery St.,  will  take  the  form  of  a  "legal 
informational  picket  line."  according  to 
RCY  President  Sue  Miles. 

Ms.  Miles  explained  the  reasons  for 


the  demoMstiation:  "The  response  of  the 
ruling  class  of  Israel  to  the  renewed 
upsurge  in  militancy  on  the  part  of  the 
Israeli  working  class  has  been  a  wave  of 
repression  directed  against  left-wing 


organizations  beginning  witharrests.pf 
memhcTs  of  {he  Red  Flag.  The  Anti- 
Zionisi  Organization,  and  ll)c  Revolu-- 
lionarv  Communist  Alliance  (Struggle) 

RCY  will  domonstrate  under  the 
slogans:  "Defendthe  Israeli  Militants." 
"For  the  unconditional  defense  of  the 
left  against  bourgeois  repression!,"  and 
"For  international  working  olass  soli- 
darity!'-' The  Communist  group  it  iWil- 


ing  all  organisations  andindividua^ 
who  agree  with  their  slogans  to  par*' 
pate,  "under  their  own  banners  if  dt 
sired."  -    '       . 


I 


Paga  2 


-ONCAMERA  —  CCSF  Vets  meet  to  give  film  crew  a  sample  of  post-war  atti- 
tudes with  Phil  Bazeil  as  speaker. 

BBCritnrstCSFIiftennathof  VietnaiffWar 


.  f 


A  British  Broadcasting  Cprnpuny 
film  team  were  recently  the  guests  of  the 
City  College  Vets,  an  on-campus  veter- 
ans frat-rnity .  The  group  wiM  be  part  of 
a  TV  documentary  called.  "'When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching 

dome/"  BBC  filmed  part  of  the  CC 
Vets  regular  Frida-noon  meeting. 

Frank  Smith,  BBC  producer,  was 
asked  whv  he  was  taking  an  interest  in 
the  CCSF  Vets.  He  replied,  -The  BBC 
is  making  a  long  d\)cumentary  on  the 
effects  of  war  now  thai  the  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  is  tnding.  The 


CCSF  Vets  will  be  part  of  the  film." 

Highlights  of  the  film  center  around 
a  war  widow,  whose  husband  was  killed 
in  Vietnam,  a  POW's  wife  whose  hus- 
band,hasn't  relurned.lhc  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  The  War  in  Washington, 
Congressman  Pete  McCloskey,  a  West 
Point  graduate  and  an  unemployed  vet- 
eran here  in  San  Francisco. 

The  film  is  scheduled  to  be  released 
in  Fngland  b>  the  end  of  March.  It  is 
not  known  \cl  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
shown  on  Am^jrican  TV. 

— Richard  L.  Hourigan 


School  Improvement  Money  Allocated 


Proposition    I.  the  SI6B  million 

bond  act  voted  intoact'ioii'last  Novem- 
ber, has  taken  effect  v*ith  the  sale  of  SI  5 
million  in  capital  outlay  bonds  which 
will  be  used  to  build  or  equip  Communi- 
ty College  projects. 

This  first  use  of  fundii  allocated  by- 
Proposition  I  was  overseen  bv  Ivy  Bak- 
er Priest.  For  sale  were  Community 
College  bonds  along  with  SI 5  million  in 
b(7nds.for  health  and  science  facilities  at 
the  University  of  California. 

Other  bond  sales  will  be  scheduled 
after  July  1.  Xbis  rale  of  release  was 
determined  by  review  of  the  Stale  Dc- 


parin»ent-of  f  manee  and  the  ChtHW 
lors  Office.  They  figured  that  S^I5  mil- 
lion would  last  the  Community  College 
sy.siem  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

•  PropoMlion  I  is  denned  to  provide 
for  construction,  site  "aw^i.sition,  and 
'  equipmeat.  in  the  69  Community  Col- 
lege disthcls  thrt)ughout  the  state. 

$4^  million  worth  of  Community 
College  capital  outlay  projects  were 
approved  in  the  1972-73  stale  budget: 
an  additional  number  of  projects  are 
bc4ng  considered  by  the  1973-74  Legis- 
lature. 

— Tom  Fantulin 


March  1, 1973 


Vio/eiice  oil  Comiws;  , 

Teacher  ''Mugged''  In  Classroom 


Last  Thursday  night,  Jack  Mumy, 
part-time  iostructor  from  John  C- 
Conneil,  was  robbed  and  beaten  on  cam- 
pus 

Acpording  to  the  Chief  of  Campus 
Security,  Mr.  Muny  was  alone  in  his 
classroom  grading  papers,  when  an 
unknown  assailant  walked  in  and 
punched  him  in  the  mouth.  At  that  time 
another  pefsofi  of  unknown  identity 


Lawmakers  React: 


came  in  and  took  his  wallet  and  kevs 
and  stole  his  car. 

The  victim  was  rushed  to  Alemanv 
Emergency  Hospital  where  he  was 
treated  for  lacerations  and  contusions. 
He  was  later  released  to  the  care  of  his 
private  doctor. 

The  muggers  continue  to  evade  thi 
^police, and  their indentities  arestillun- 
knowji. 

*— Richard  L.  U^rixan 


College,  UC  Master  Plan  Attacked 


A  bipartisan  State  Legislative  Re- 
port recently  slated  that  the  California 
I960  Master  Higher  Educational  Plan 
discriminated  against  the  poor,  minori- 
ttes  ahd  dnierpedpte;:     ''~^      '     "^ 


The  "master  plan"  includes  the 
University  of  California,  State  Univers- 
ities and  Community  Colleges.  Current- 
ly UC  takes  most  ofits  students  from 
the  top  12.5  percent  of  California  high 
school  graduates.  T^ie  State  Universi- 
ties take  the  top  third,  while  the  Com- 
munity Colleges  take  all  high  schftpl 
graduates.  Presently  California's  col- 
leges can  admit  four  percent  of  students 
who  lack  the  grades  to  qualify  for  ad- 
mission. The  Legislative  Report  recom- 


mends that  the  percentage  be  increased 
from  four  percent  to  12.5  perceniT 


The  report  advises  California  Col- 
leges to  counsel  prospective  students 
instead  of  using  a  hard-sell  technique.  In 
order  to  counsel  more  prospective  stu- 
dents, it  was  suggested  that  counseling 
centers  be  established  throughout  the 
state,  especially  in  remote  areas. 

Suggested  in  the  report  was  a  com- 
mission of  citizens  to  act  as  advisors  for 
the  State  Colleges,  and  Tnclusion  of  stu- 
dents on  college  boards  (as  non-voters > 

The  final  recommendation  was  for 
the  Governor  to  appoint  board  members 
from  a  list  provided  by  prominent  citi- 
zens. This  list  would  not  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Senate. 


Financial  Aids  Cut  At  UC 


States  Fight  US."iegal  Abortion"  Rule 


State  governments  are  moving  with 
extreme  caution  to  implement  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  giving  women 
the  right  to  obtain  abortions. 

Viiomen  seeking  abortions  are  spll 
being  referred  to  such  stales  as  Califor- 

,nia  ana  New  York  where  abortion  laws 
were  already  liberalized  before  the 
court's  ruling. 

.Thc.ar\li-aborlion  forces.  ca'iighri>fr 
^Hid\fy  iWitHberal  ruling,  are  trying  to 
marshall  support  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  10  prohibit  'abort  iotvj^y 
mn\  a.sk  Ih».  President  for  ^fi  txeculive 

'""onier  of  noncorapliartte"  wtiti  \\\c  ruT-. 
ing. . 

TtK:-J>upreme  Court  on  January  22 
stated  tmit  the  stare  coufrfhave  no  voice 

Jna  woman's  decision  to  have  ah  abor- 
tion during  the  first  twelve  weeks  of 
pregnancy .  In  the  s'lqcond  trirtrcster.  the 
Slate  can  only  impose  medical  rcgula- 


iions  to  pTQlect  the  woman's  health. 


q 


The  court  hel<J  that  the  state  could 
prohibit  abortion  to  protect  fetal  life 
only  in  the  last  third  of  pregnancy. 

Since  the  ruling,  at  least  18  states 
have  introduced  or  are  working  on  legis- 
lation to  bring  their  laws  into  conformi- 
ty with  it. 

However,  the  Virginia  state  legisla- 
ture has  rejected  such  a  bill.  In  at  least 
.five  ojhcr  stales,  authorities  have  sup- 
ported the  old  restrictive  laws. 

In  some  sta^_es  official  reaction  has 
served  to  delay  implementation  of  ihe 
court's  decision. 

^.-  In  other  slates,  anti-abortion  legisla- 
tor^ are  formulating  bills  intended  to 
stem  the  expected  demand  for  abortion. 

TTTese  Bills  wouTd"  Include  tight  re- 
strictions on  the  grounds  for  abortions 
done  ifl  the  second  inmester^^iod  some 
would  require  doctors  to  report  the 
names  of  all  women  having  :ihprtinn<i 


-Klen  Netteibeck 


100KIN6  BACK: 


/ 


Lefs  Bring  Back  the  50's? 


The  old  yellowing  page>  of  the  Keb- 
~ntary  195.3  (iuanhnuin  held  forth  these 
stories: 

instructor  Phyllis  Haley  taught  a 
course  in  psychology  on  televbion  sta- 
tion KPiXTtitled  "know  Yourself  Bet- 
ter." Viewers  could  listen  and  then  lake 
two  midterms  ami  a  final  and  hopefully 
earn  one  unit  of  college  credit.  ("Touch 
that  dial  and  you  flunk!") 

A  "deferment  test"  for  male  students 
was  going  to  be  given  to  those  students 
who  wanted  to  be  giten  occupational 
deferments  from  the  draft.  (The  majority 
of  "dodgers*'  then  were  probably  in 
school  or  in  Brooklyn. )    .. 

To  inspire  enthusiasm  for  the  college 
hasketball  team,  a  college  hour  rally  was 
"Mrbe  field  m  the  auditorium.  **At  press 
time  the  Student  Council  had  not  yet 
voted  on  whether  this  rally  will  be  open 
to  every  one  or  just  to  members  of  the 
Associait'd  Students." 

From  the   Associated  (  ollegiate 


Prevs,  we  quofe:  "Siudcnl  deferments 
may  not  be  here  to  ^^y/'  according  to 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Selective  Service 
Director.  "The  time  for  action  is  almost 
here,"  says  Hers^iey.  "Now  that  the 
drafting  of  fathers  looms  as  an  imminent 
necessity  in  the  not  so  distant  future,  we 
certainly  must  look  toward  the  colleges 
with  something  more  than  an  appraising 
eye."  V  ■•'-. 

"Thirty  diamond  enthusiasts  met  for 
their  first  meeting."  Simply  translated, 
that  means  the  baseball  team  held  their 
first  meeting  for  a  player  count. 

A  Masting  sports  editorial  criticized 
college  basketball  teams  for  seeking 
headlines  with  outlandish  styles  of  pla, 
recfuilifig  better  players,  and  publk-i/ing 
high  scoring  players,  prohahfy  at  the 
cost  of  winning  all  their  games. 

Just  remember  .  .  .  you're  living  to- 
morrow's.memories today,  so  don't  blow 

.it!  ■■: 

—Alan  Whiteside 


The  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  is  faced  with  a  serious  problem 
which  could  force  thousands  of  students 
to  leave  school  becau.se  of  federal  cut- 
backs  in  financial  aid. 

The  cutbacks  would  affect  both  un- 
dcrgraduateand  graduate  students. 
Currently  one  third  of  the  undergradu- 
ates get  aid.  Graduate  students  face  cuts 
in  fellowships  and  training  grants.  The 
cuts  amounted  to  more  than  three  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  university's  Public  .Health  De- 
partment stands  to  lose  SJ^O.OOO  in 
grants.  The  foreign  language  depart- 
ment will  lose  money  for  300  students 
and  twelve  teachers. 

The  Nixon  budget  eliminates 
$820,000  in  grants  for  970  students  and 
2.4  million  in  lo^ns.  This  means  that 


students  would  be  forced  to  go  tcr  banks 
for  money  (with  interest  rates  at  seven 
percent).       ' 

Nixon's  new  plan  provides  an  in- 
crease for  needy  students  but  there  is 
much  "red  tape"  involved.  The  plalT 
would  provide  one  half  of  students  costs 
up  to  $1,400  a  year  but  this  means  new 
forms  to  fill  out  which  have  not  been 

printed  ycL_        '         —  ~   ' 

For  Fall  '74  students  the  forms 
would  have  to  be  out  by  May  of  this 
year  with  a  filing  deadline  of  October 
1973. 

Students  won't  be  the  only  ones  al- 
Jected.  Lawrence  Laboratory  in  Liver- 
more  might  lose  210  employees  as  pan 
of  a  cutback  by  the  Atomic  Energ\ 
Commission  because  of  existing  and 
possible  cuts  in  their  budget. 


Campus  Views 


QUESTION: 


by  Denice  Forese 
"What  is  Your  Definition  of  Femininity?' 


'•Sll"  Slhestrl-Pre-Med 

My  definition  of  femininity  is  Albert  B.  I  have  always 
had  trouble  keeping  beautiful  women  off  my  back  be- 
cause of  my  tremendous  resembUnce  to  Joe  Willy  Na- 
maih. 


Lynne  Nishio— General  Education 

12  I  guess  describing  the  nature  of  female  existence.  Ac- 

^  _  tuaU> ,  1  &ee  Lbe  fenulc  as  oae.  of  the  polartlies  which^chur- 

i        r       i    iicieri/e  the  nature  of  all  phenomenal  existences.  It  isju. 

\((^:px    J    '^t've  to  masculinity.  Men  are  men  and  women  are  wom- 


en. 


Marco  Pollacchi— Mathematics 

faking  a  bubble  bath,  scared  of  hugs,  legs, "breasts, 
perfume  and  smooth  skin  are  all  feminine.  I  think  good 
thoughts  about  women.  I  am  |»ot  chauvinistic  but  the 
only  thing  men  cannot  figure  out  is  women. 


Vita  Rlvfrs— Medical  Record  Technology 

£v«ry  woman  knows  she  is  a  womarj^She  should  be 
able  fo  do  whaLshe  wants  to  do. 


Darilyn  Broskui— Pre-Nursing 

I  go  along  with  the  stereotype  role  that  a  girl  suppos- 
f  X^^*4  ""'  '"  '^o^'e'y.  I  think,  contrary  to  popular  be- 
lie!. HfcTeminine  role  is  iTie  backbone  of  youth  in  society 


Mabel  Gong— Nursing 

I  am  not  for  everything  in  women's  lib  but  I  do  agree 
with  some  oftheir  points.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  do 
everything  a  man  can  do  is  not  being  feminine. 


March  1,  ItTS 


"ies  Bfoncs"  Seheivled  for  CCSfStegt 


Les  Blancs  was  Lorraine  Hansbu- 
ry's  last  play  before  her  death  at  the  age 
of  34,.TJtc,play  is  about  a  struggling 
African  nation  trying  to  overthrow  the" 
white  minority  domination. 

"This  is  an  excellent,  highly  emo- 
tional play  with  good  characterizations 
and  superb  technical  aspects."  Les 
Blancs  ("The  Whites"),-has  a  large  cast 
of  both  black  and  white  actors,  mjile 
and  female. 

The  third  CCSF  production  of  the 
current  theater  season.'Lej  Blancs  is 
under  the  directionof  Bob  Frierson. 
"The  technical  aspects  of  this  play  are 


Film 


diff|[cjlt  but  I  am  sure  the  advanced 
drama  production  class  will  do  an  excel- 
lent job." 

"The  cast  is  a  rather  large  one:  of 
different  proportions,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  rebelling  mobs.  Right  now  I 
am  looking  for  extras  to  come  on  stage 
to  shoot  guns  at  everybody." 
.  The  play  is  scheduled  for  the  week- 
end of  March  30-31,  and  the  first  week- 
end in  April  (6-7).  Anyone  interested 
who  wants  to  be  an  extra  can  contact 
the  director  in  the  CCSF  Theater  Arts 
Building  everyday  between  2pm  and  5 
p  m  .  ■ 
— — '■ '    — Marc  Cardinalli 


BERGMAN  -  "Knows  how  to  get  the  most  oat  of  his  cast."  Eriand  Josephson 
and  Liv  Ullman  (above)  play  husband  and  wife  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  Cries  and 


Whispers . 


Bergmans  "VIork  of  Geaius 


ii 


Cries  and  IVhispers.  Ingmar  Berg- 
man's new  film,  recently  opened  its 
premiere  engagement  at  the  Surf 
Theatre.  It  is  already  critically  ac- 
claimed, winning  four  New  York  Film 
Critics  awards,  including  "Best  Pic- 
ture." 

The  story  is  frankly  simple  but  of 
course  the  film  is  not.  But  brevity  of  the 
story  helps  to  give  the  film  an  even  pace 
that  occasionally  explodes  only  to  burst 
gently. 

The  story  after  all  gives  the  impres- 
sipn  that  it  is  only  a  vehicle,  one  with 
integrity  of  course,  for  Bergman's  plans. 
The  star  is  really  this  reunion  of  forces 
that  have  made  Bergman  famous  as  a 
filmmaker. 

The  main  characters  are  female, 
bringing  together  past  "Bergman"  ac- 
tresses Harriet  Anderson,  Liv  Ullmann, 
Jngrid  Thulin  and  Kari  Sylwan.  All  give 
outstanding  performances  proving 
again  the  well  known  banality  that 
.man  knnws  how  to  get^the  most  out 


— Beip 


of  his  cast.  f 

Also  figuring  in  this  reunion  is  Cine- 
matographer  Sven  Nykvist  who  hds- 
worked  on  most  of  Bergman's  films 


The  photography  is  pristine,  formal  as  a 
lens  can  be.  Most  of  the  transitions  go 
through  a  dissolve  to  a  blood  red  screen. 
Red  dominates  the  colors  of  the  film 
prompting -one  to  suggest  a  new  catego- 
ry of  Roger  Corman  Red. ^^ 


There  are  all  the  usual  startling 
revelations  of  life,  death,  "anguish  and 
everyday  existence,  women  and  love 
too. 

Each  of  the  main  characters,  have 
their  "stories"  told  through  a  series  of 
flashbacks  and  an  evolving  present  that 
has  its  lapses  as  well. 

Refiection  is  the  main  activity  of  the 
women  in  the  film.  Only  the  maid  has  a 
clearly  established  task.  The  surviving 
sisters  are  shown  in  dramatic  flashbacks 
with  their  husbands  but  the  latter  only 
enter  the  present  at  the  end. 

There  is  a  spectacular  self-mutila- 
tion by  Ingrid  Thulin  and  a  believable 
attempted  suicide  by  Liv  Ullmann's 
husband.  Other  than  these  high  points 
of  action  (there  is  also  the  realiS^c  death 
of  Harriet  Anderson)  the  women  have 
gathered  in  their  family  estate  to  attend 
to  the  end  of  their  sister's  lingering  ill- 


ness. 

koger  Corman  in  an  unusual  coup 
has  boug^it  distribution  rights.  More 


famous  for  the  Vincent  Price  horrors, 
Corman  has  gone  outside  his  normal 
range  of  products  to  gel  this  "art"  pack- 
age. 

Fi  um  all  sides  Cws  tmd  Whispers  is 


ntttiK 


RECORD  RfV/gW; 

Iron  Jofcn-Diversfrjr 
Amf  A  Few  "iemons 


Pag*  3 


With  the  release«of  his  fifth  album, 
Elton  John  shows  us  that  even  a  guy 
who  wears  bermuda  shorts  and  jumps 
on  pianos  caiyt  be  all  that  crazy, 

John's  long  rise  to  fame  started  in 
the  summers  of  '70  and  '71  during  the 
hard  rock  drought  that  brought  to  fame 
James  Taylor  ?.nd  Cat,  Stevens  among 
others.  After  an  obscure  first  album,- 
EltoUHHlthe  charts  with  a  pair  of  really 
beautiful  recordings.^^ — 

Your  Song  and  Tumhleweed 
Connection  were  albums  of  melodical 
love  songs  out  of  which  Your  Song  and 
Country  Comfort  emerged.  Itestab- 
lishcd  him  as  one  of  the  leading  music 
makers  of  the  70s. 

Madman  Across  the  Water  was  his 
experimental  album;  big  on  the  charts, 
low  on  the  ratings.  The  heavy  orchestra- 
tion took  away  any  traces  of  Elton's 
stage  act  that  was  vital  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  album. 

Honky  Chateau  was  the  album  that 
really  thrust  John  intosuperstardom 
and  one  of  the  leading  record  sellers  in 
the  business.  It  broke  the  AM  teeny- 


bopper  stations  and  every  kid  on  the 
block  knew  the  words  to  Rocket  Man. 

Don't  Shoot  Me  I'm  Only  the  Piano 
Playeris  John's  most  diverse  album. 
There  are  touches  of  the  past,  some  real 
lemons;  others  remind  you  of  Tumhlew- 
eed Connection  and  some  areneverbefore 
heard  ro.ckers. 

Some  of  (thebetter  numbers  like 
Elderberry  Wine.  Texan  Love  Sdng  and 
Daniel  are  lip  to  ihestandards  expected^ 
from  John.  Have  Mercy  on  the  Crimi- 
nal sounds  like  one  of  the  belter  num- 
bers from  Madman.  Most  of  the  others 
like  I'm  Going  to  he"a  Teenage  Ldol^i«i~ 
High  Flying  Bird  are  in  the  style  a  la 
Honky  Chateau,  except  for  Crocodile 
Rock  which  is  a  moving  rocker  but 
played  to  death  by  the  radio  stations. 

Anyway  the  album  is  enjoyably  lis- 
tenable,  although  I  know  that  t"he  man 
could  do  a  bit  better  if  he  really  trkd.  If 
you  really  dig  the  man,  if's  worth  the 
bread;  if  you  never  heard  of  him,  Tum- 
hlewe^d^Contiection  is  slill  your  best 
bet. 

'_  — C.  Csavossy 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


OVERPOPULATION?     ^ 
^The  Cal  State  San  Francisco  Lec- 
ture Series  presents  "The  Myth  of 
Overpopulation"  with  several  speakers 
and  a  Tilm  to  be  featured,  on  Tuesday, 
March  6,  H  noon  in  the  Cal  State  SF 
Gallery  Lounge.  All  people  interested 
are  invited  to  attend  this  controversial 
rebuttal   to   those   who    blame   world 
problems  on  overpopulation. 
NONVIOLENCE 
The  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy,^ 
President  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Council  will   speak   on 
"Nonviolent  Confrontation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States"  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  Gymnasium  on  Tuesday, 
March  6,  at  8  p.m. 

PUPPET  THEATRE 

Bruce  and  Jodie  White's  "Puppet 
Playhouse,"  a  fully  staged  traditional 
hand  puppet  theatre  for  children  opens 
its  first  San  Francisco  season  with  Jack 
and  the"Beanstalk  on  Saturday,  March 
3.  The  Playhouse  is  located  at  2200 
Franklin  St.  the  performance  schedule 
is  Fridays5  &  7  p.m.  For  information 
calM415)  885-4229. 

ART  SHOW 

A  showing  of  paintings  by  Ron  and 
Giel  Goldman  will  be  at  the  ^purth  Ol- 
mension  Gallery  in  San  Francisco  from 
__  March  I  through  April  14.  The  exhibi- 
tion IS  called  "A  Prayer  For  Unity." 

BLACK  TECHNOLOGY 

' AnTCxhihirion  of  sincncc  exhihrts  by 

Fast  Bay  publicschool  called  "A  Black 
Revolutron  in  Science  and  Technology" 
is  at  the  Oakliftd  Museum  until  March 
4.  The  students  have  been  working  un- 


being  called  a  work  of  genius.  Its  run  at 
the  Surf  Theatre  will  continue  through 
the  first  two  weeks  of  April. 

—Ken  Sitz 


der  the  guidance  of  Bay  Area  black  en- 
gineers  and  scientists. 

included  in  the  exhibition  are  photo- 
graphs and  materials  highlighting  the 
contributions  of  black  scientists  and 


Record  Review: 


^vse^  Lateef -"Proof  of 
—Consistent  Artistry" 


engineers. 


,     "PAPA  JOHN"  CREACH 

For  the  first  time  in  his  forty  year 
career,  renowned  blues  violinist  Papa 
John  Creach  will  be  playing  before  a 
national  TV  audience. 

He'll  appear  on  the  Flip  Wilson 
Show  lonight.  March  I.  at  8  p.m.  Play- 
ing with  Papa  John  will  be  the  Zulus, 
who  backed  him  on  his  latest  album 
Filthv. 


FOREIGN  FILMS 

The  City  College  Spring  Foreign 
Language  Film  Series  for  March  (every 
Tuesday  II  a.m.  &  8  p.m.)  in  ElOl 
I  Educational  Servkes  Building)  is  a^ol- 
4ow«: 

h^  arch  6  K  iikg  ofS  words  men  K  ings 
(Chinese)  This  is  a  story  of  a  young  man 
who  encounters  numfrniis  challengers  la. 
trying  to  avenge  the  slaying  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  film  shows  some  excellent 
sword-fighting  techniques. 


•a  a  a 


March  13     The  Cranes  Are  Flying 
(Russian  1957) 

March  20     Maverling  if  rench  193r) 
March  27     Veridina  (Spain  1961 ) 


Through  the  years  Yusef  Lateef  has 
been  consistently  making  good  albums 
and  his  latest  Hush  'N'  Thunder  posi- 
tively reasserts  his  artistry. 

Always  taking  a  different  approach, 
Yusef  works  with  various  artists  to 
achieve  different  moods  in  Hush  'N 
Thunder.  Among  them  drummer  "Too- 
"TTe'^Heatti,  pianist  Ttay  Bryant  andgitr- 


tarist  Cornell  Dupree. 

In  addition,  the  J.C.  White  Singers 
add  that  gospel  flavor  to  "His  Eye  Is  On 
The  Sparjow  "  and  "This  Old  Buildi- 
ng.'.' 

Hush  'S'  Thunder  is  a  wellbalanced 


album  that  has  many  faces.  "Come 
Sunday,"  the  opening  track  is  the  out- 
standing classical  offering  on  which 
'  Yusef  plavs  tenor  sax  with  accompani- 
ment bv  Kenny  Barron  on  cello. 

Four  other  tracks,  "Destination 
Paradise."  "Prayer.  "  "His  Eye  Is  On 
The  Sparrow  "  and  "This  Old  BuUd- 
tng,"  are  drummerlcss  (but  the  beautiful 
music  up  front  provided  hy-t^rganist  Al 


White  and  Kenny  Barron  on  piano 
makes  the  absence  go  unnoticed). 

Ifl  didn't  have  Hush  '^'  Thunder 
already,  I'd  go  get  it.  .    .,  . 

—Andy  Maker 
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Basketball! 


March  1, 1973 


lofiey  forces  <CSf  tow  Ptoyoff  for  League  Champipashii^-^ 


•t 


"Halloween"  came  early  to  City 
College  cagers  last  week.  It  was  a  treat 
for  the  full  house  of  spectators  but  a 
"trick'"  in  the  end.  Against  arch-rival 
Laney  College  of  Oakland,  the  Rajns 
blew  a  thriller  in  a  loss  of  6()-58. 

With  but  seven,  seconds  left,  trailing 
only  by  a  bucket,  all  that  mattered  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  forward  Flash 
Atchan.  But  under  the  pressure  both 
from  Laney  and  the  crowd,  fumbled  the 
ball  away  on  an  in-bound  pass  at  half 
court  and  lost  the  game. 

For  the  Rams,  it  was  a  game  that 
meant  a  lot  <vefl  -though  some  signs^ i 
dieted  otherwise.  An  emotionally 
.draining  ordeal,  it  was  all  too  evident  in 
the  glum  silence  found  in  the  Ram 
dressing  room  at  game's  end.  "We 
didn't  want  to  get  into  this  situation,  but 
now  we  have  to  win  the  last  two  remain- 
ing games,"  said  Carl  Franks,  assiftant 
10  Coach  Phelan.  r- 

Fourth-ranked  in  the  junior  college 
circuit  and  posting  a  10-1  record  prior 
to  the  Laney  game,  one  morcvictory 
would  have  cinched  a  berth  in  the  state 
championship. 


But  the  heroics  orPhelan  and  his 
pla>ers'were  in  vain.  "We  came  so  close 
that  even  as  louav  as  fte  played  later,  we 


FLASH  ATCHAN  -  "Fumbled." 

only  lost  by  jwo,"  Phelan  stated  sadly. 

-  -it  would  have  been  a  victory  of  ex- 
treme significance,  as  it.  was  the  game 
whk:h  would  decide  who  would  domi- 
nate the  play-offs,  though  in  the  end 
nothing  was  settled. 

But  for  'lash  Atchans.  the  game's 
final  outcon..-  was  about  as  significant 
as  a  taco  in  a  desert.  Against  the  much 
taller  Eagics,  with  a  fighting  effort  on 
both  ends,  Atchans  floated  over  the  top 


Special  Report: 

Whafs  Wrong  mth  the  Bookstore? 


Many  students  claim,  tor  one  rea.son 
or  another,  that  the  Associated  Students 
Bookstore  is  a  'i>ig  rip-ofT'  ami  several 
of  the  faculty  are  convinced  that  wha- 
tever their  proMem  with  ordering  text- 
~kooks,  the  bookstore  k  to  blame. 

Ncwiy-elecied  Asstx;iatcd  Student 
Body  President,  Juan  Galvain,  favors 
having  lh£  Associated  Student  Body 
"take  over  the  total  operation  of  the 
bookstore." 

Charges  and  counter-charges  re- 
garding the  business  practices  of  the 
bookstore  have  gone  on  for  years.  Five 
years  ago  an  investigation  concerning 
charges  of  nepotism  and  mismanage- 
ment was  instigated  against  the  books- 
tore. Alleged  irregularities  broke  down 
into  three  categories:  hiring  and  staffing 
policies,  business  pMCtices  (i.e.,  pricing) 
.  and  quality  of  service. 

Accordingl).  most  of  the  malprac- 
tices .illcged  to  have  been  committed  by 
ihc  bookstore  were  corrected.  \  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  survcN  bookstore 
policies.  The  committee  wiih  English 
Instructor  Ra>  Early  as  Committee 
Chairman,  meets  regularls  with  the. 
book>iore  manager,  Richard  Main.  The 
committee  report  on  its  findings  to  the 
.Academic  Senate  and  to  the  Student 
Council.^     — 

Bookstore  manager.  Main,A*ho  has 
been  in  the  business  of  buying  ahd  sell- 
ing K»oki»  for  nearly  forty  years,  states 
that  The  committee  is  a  waste  of  time. 
because  all  they  do  is  rehash  material 
as  alread)  been  discussed .J]^ 


MANAGER  -  Dick  Main 

M.im  believes  that  the  bookstore  is 
at  a  ti:sad\dnMs!c  because  CCSF  is  the 
largest  Northern  California  junior  col- 
httv  the  smallest  tnwk store.  - 
He  personally  orders  70  percent  of  all 
required  texts  at  CCSF. 

•■rbe  prices  that  students  pa>  for 
their  new  books  are  set  by  the  publisher 
and  nut  by  us,"  h«  continued. 

"Ihe  bookstore  is  in  operation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Student  Body .  It  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  forty  to  fifl>  percent  of  its 
earnings  to  the  Associated  Students  for 
^<ars>"lie  stated.  The 


books  lor  used  and  knock  off  a  dollar  or 
so  there."  he  said.  "But'we  couldn't  do 
that  because  of  the  trouble  that  it  would 
gel  us  into  with  our  publishers." 

Instructors  and  students  alike  be- 
moan the  problem  of  not  getting  books 
on  time.  Main  explained  that  it  is  most- 
ly the  fault  of  instructors  who  add  or 
drop  courses  in  the  middle  of  a  semester 
jinddon't  inform  the  bookstore.  This 
results  in"bvxr"orderin"g^rsTibrTages" 
causing  higher  overhead  costs.  The 
bookstore  management  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for'problems  of  supply  he 
admitted. 

Citing  his  reordering  system  as  quite 
efficient  with  regard  to  reprint  schedules 
and  the  various  out-of-stock  and  out-of- 
print  date^:  Main  went  on  to  say.  "The 
system  for  supply  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
we  can  make  it.  " 

Others,  including  faculty  members. 
hav«j  f)|amcd  many  of  the  continuing 
problems  with  the  bookstore  on  the 
archaic  and  overly-rigid  laws  governing 
the  city  bureaucracy ;  "The  problems  of 
communication  between  QCSF  admin- 
istration and  the  City -regulated  Asso-' 
ciated  Students  Bookstore  are  the  respit 
of  the  too  strict  laws  governing  City 
bureaucracy.  '  explained  Ed  Duck- 
V^orth.  instructor  in  Physics-Astrono- 
my, who  began  the  investigation  of 
bookstore  policies  five  years  ago. 

— William  Korosec 


of  the  rim  like  a  crusading  cougar  to 
wrestle  away  many  important  rebounds. 
Throughout  the  second  half,  he  kept  the 
game  alive  with  his  inspirational  play 
when  teammate  Bob  Pruitt  was  shut  out 
defensively. 

"I'm  sure  mv  lack  of  rebounding 
hurt  us."  said  Pruitt.  usually  the  City's 
stalwart  defensive.  "But  you  can  be  sure 
we  are  going  to  beat  em  bad  the  next 
chance  we  get;  and  that's  a  promise!" 
At  this  stage  of  the  season,  one  wouldn't^ 
want  to  argue. 

"The  Flash"  did  offset  his  later  error 

i2*point  produciiomnd  iigiimi^ 

high  tally  of  nine  rebounds.  Placing  the 
blame  on  himself,  however,  he  wasn't 
one  to  take  praise. 

From"  the  onset,  it  was  a  game  that 
would  Wave  its  rivalries.  But  nobody 


if 
• 

Late  Score  CCSF 

ir 
• 

Beat  Laney  70-60 

for  GGC  Title 

counted  on  the  ofTiciating  being  biased. 
On  many  occasions,  questionable  calls 
|)y  the  refs  were  made  (not  in  City's 
favor).  To  top  this,  even  obvious  goal- 
tending  calls  were  "swept  under  the 


BOBBY  PRUITT  -  "Vowed  revenge' 

rug.  "  On  one  occasion,  guard  Dave 
Smith  (high  scorer  with  16  points),  had 
to  look  twice  to  see  if  his  opponent  was 
called  for  the  infraction  and  not  he. 

The  situation  at  this  point  is  tight 
but  if  the  Rams  are  anywhere  as  sound 
us  their  record  indicates,  they  will  make 
it  to  the  state  championship  yet. 

— Lester  Chang 


ithHnllCoiit. 


remodelling  constructions  will  be  done 
on  most  of  the  existing  buildings  on 
campus  Mr.  Graff  stressed.  "We  are 
going  Xii  remodc  the  three  oiitting 


bookstore  is  non-profit  and  therefore 
pays  no  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Main  added  he  would  like  to  be  .ible 
to  aid  students  in  the  matter  of  textbook 
costs.  "If  ttnlv  we  could  sell  our  new 


Bungalow  200  series  to  become  a 
Health  Center;  this  costs  S76.(XX)  with 
six  to  nine  months  before  the  center  will 
be  ready." 

He -added  "The  whole  Science 
Building  IS  going  to  be  remodelled  start- 
ing this^ummcr^and  will  be  finished  by 
I- all  '74.  This  is  being  done  b\  two- 
thirds  of  the  cxKtmc  budget;  one-third 
comes  from  Proposition  1  (community 
college  construction  bonds  passed  at  the 
last  November  election). '_ 

_i Jn  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  pi'in  by 

Facilities  and  Planning  Department  to 
remodel  two  more  Burtgalows  (4(X)  ser- 
ies ill'or  a  Radio  Technology  laboratory . 

He  also  mentioned  that  most  of  the 
buildings  on  this  carfipus  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Milton  T.  Plluegcr  who-ts  an 
architect. 

\sked  about  the  proposed  Cloud 
Hull  Eaii  c\lcn:>ion  wimuMi^GxatL 


CONFRONTATION  -  (Top  to  bot- 
tom) Crowd  gathers  as  YSA  members 
picket  recruiting  table.  Angry  vets, 
blacks  questioning  Marines.  Recrui- 
ters march  indoors  to  Dean  Vester 
Flanagan's  office,  as  protesters  fHe 


into  Student  Council  meeting.  Flana- 
gan and  A.  S.  President  Juan  Galvan 
(bottom  photo,  left  end  of  table)  at- 
tempt-to preside  over  ensuing  noisy 
emergency  meeting. 

-  PtiolM  by  Don  Korestrom   ex- l.'Cpl.  I  SM( 


Marine  Recruiters  VS  Vets-Cont. 
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c\>ncluded  that  the  design  is  still  in  Sa- 
cramento for  approxal  b\  the  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Legislature's  Finance 
Committee. 

— Se>oum  Kebede 


The  A.S.^pfesidchTtold  Capt.  Coop-" 
er  that  the  Student  Council  wasn't 
trying  to  limit  their  freedom  of  speech. 

"However."  Galvan  said  "the  pres- 
ence of  the  Marines  aroused  the  anger 
of  many  veterans  who  had  been  in  com- 
bat in  Vietnam  and  whom  had  not  vet 
recovered  from  the  trauma  their  ordeal 
had  left  them  with." 

(apt  Cooper  r.^plied.  "Wr  rr>  fuit  at 
L'C  Berkeley  and  never  have  had  anv 
trouble.  Free  speech  should  apply  to 
everyone." 

Dr.  Buttimer  was  unavailable  for 
comment,  but  later  this  week,  John  J. 


Brajfyraarrrinistrative  dean  of  stiirifnt 
wellare.  remarked  "This  sort  of  thing 
happened  before  about  two  years  ago. 
The  Federal  government  threatened  to 
cut  off  funds  if  City  College  limited  tree 
speech."  ^ 

Dean  Flanagan  was  asked  whether  or 
not  the  demonstration  might  have  been 
averted  if  he  had  consulted  the  Student 
COMncil  hefofehand. 


"I  suppos*-."  he  replied,'"!  should  " 
have   asked  the  Council's  permission, 
but  the  Marines  have  recruited  here 
before  and  nothing  happened." 

—  Richard  L.  Hourigan 


4t 

CCSF's  FIRST  BLACK  PRESIDENT 
—Freddie  Hicks  (left),  is  being  congrat- 
ulated by  Don  Smith  (right),  on  winning 
the  1958  AS  election. 

First  Black  CCSF^ 
President  Dies 

Freddie  J.  Hicks,  Jr.,  the  flrst  black 
student  elected  president  of  Associated 
Students  at  City  College,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  after  a  long  4ll«ei 
meningitis.  He  was  33. 

A  native  of  Houston.  Texas,  he  was 
raised  in  San  Francisco.  In  1956.  he  was 
student  body  president  of  George  Wash- 
ington High  School. 

In  May  1958  Frgddie  Hicks  defeated 
Don  Smith  (317-268).  32  percent  of  AS 
card  holders  voted.  Hicks  and  Smith 
were  the  only  candidates  for  president 
(the  fewest  candidates  since  1952). 

Both  Hicks  and  Smith  campaigned 
for  more  student  parking,  reduced 
prices  for  Muni  bus  car  tickets,  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  possibility  of  having  a 
student  union  building. 

Graduating  from  the  University  of 
Tucson  in  1964,  Hicks  continued  his 
education  at  William  and  Mary  law 
school  in  Williamsburg.  Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Hicks  was  a 
trial  lawyer  with  the  Public  Defenders 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  son  of  Freddie  and  Maggie 
i4kks,  Sr.,  of  San  Francisco,  other  su- 
rvivors include  his  wife.  Barbara,  and 
two  children.  Carlton  and  Darwin,  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Services  were  held  February  26  at 
St.  Dominies  Catholic  Church  in  San 
FTancisoo.  followed  by  burial  in  Sky- 
lawn  Cemetery,  San  Mjrteo. 

—Dale  Harvison 

Student  Parking 


Arabs,  J6ws  Debate  Issues 


lan^ _^ 

Radical  Jewish  Union  at  Berkeley, 
spoke  before  the  first  mutual  gathering 
of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  dicussion 
classes  at  CCSF  recently.  He  discussed 
the  "legitamacy  of  the  two  separate 
claims  in  the  Middle  East." 

"Both  claims  are  legitimate  and 
should  be  respected,  but  to  argue  the  dif- 
ferent claims  would  be  useless,  instead 
we  should  try  to  solve  the  differences  in  a 
logkal  way." 

Lustick  listed  three  alternatives:  (1) 
One  nation  would  take  all  the  territory 
in  question; (2)  Bi-nationalism — One 
nat'ion  ruled  by  two  peoples; or  (3)  Parti- 
tioning Palestine  into  two  separate  enti- 
ties. '? 

Quick  to  point  out  the  faults  of  the 
first  two  plans,  Lustick  said  of  the  first 
alternatives:  "It  has  been  calculated 
that  by  1990,  including  immigratio;hof 
Jews  and  the  high  Arab  birth  rate,  Is- 
rael would  be.  53  percent  Jewish  and  47 
percent  Arab.  In  other  words,  annexa- 
tion by  Israel  would  lead  to  bi-national- 
ism." 

"However,  bi-nationalism  is  hope- 
less. Belgium.  Switzerland  and  Canada 
have  ti'ied  it  and  now  have  aif  underly- 
ing Threat  ofpulciUial  disaster^  The  at- 
tempts  of  this  idea  to  join  religious 
groups  in  one  nation  have  resulted  in 
both  bloodshed  and  genocide  like  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  Nigeria-Biafra/' 

The  third  alternative,  which  Lustick 
(and  most  Zionists)  accept,  is  partition. 


ces  lOr  a  separate  Is- 
rael and  Palestine.  "Palestine  would  get 
the  Gaza  Strip,  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  and  eventually  Jordan  it- 
self. Tbis^  is  the  only-logical  alternative 
left  to  Israel,"  said  Lustick. 

The  debate  and  discussion  by  Arabs 
and  Jews,  though  tense  at  times,  was 
generally  calm  and  orderly.  However, 
the  six  Arab  students  at  the  lecture  disa- 
greed with  Lustick.  As  one  put  it :  "1^ 
partitioning  of  Palestine  would  be  consi- 
dered racist  by  us.  Since  most  all  Ameri- 
cans agree  witbthe  partitioning  platt* 
(hen  let  them  allow  the  Blacks  to  parti- 
tion part  of  America.  It  is  the  same  anal- 

ogy." 

Another  Arab  student^put  it  another 

way:  "I  would  like  to  meet  Jews  and  be 
their  friends.  I  have  lived  in  the  Middle 
EiiSrfor  five  years  and  I  think  we  could 
learn  to  livewith  a  bi-national  Pales- 
tine." 

The  Arabs  and  Jews,  althoiigh  dia- 
metrically opposed,  had  the  courage  to 
meet  and  air  their  differences.  Both  have 
active  organizations  at  CCSF.  The 
Arabs  meet  in  C-219  and  the  Jews  meet 
in  A-3 10  every  Tuesday  from  II  a.m.  to 
12  p.m.  Both  want  every  student,  Arab 
-and  Jew  alike,  to  come  to  their  i 
ings. 

One  Arab  student  said:  "WTdo  not 
want  to  hurt  anyone,  we  just  want  to 
talk  and  air  our  differences.  That  is  all." 

— Marc  Cardinalli 


NewCCSF  Head  Cop 
FacesCampusCrime 

In  a  surprise  move,  the  Community 
College  District  announced  a  staff  mem- 
ber as  appointee  to  Tdl  the  vacated  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  Security  for  CCSF. 
Previouslyjil^ampus  Police  Chiefs 
were  students. 

t'  don'tkow  why.it  just  happened" 
stated  Chief  Gerald  DeGirolamo. 
'Maybe  because  as  students  their  other 
obligations  took  time  away  from  them." 
Chief  DeGirolamo  previously  was  in 
charge  of  the  Building  &  Ground  Pa- 
trol. He  majored  in  Criminology  here  at 
City  College.  He  also  held  the  post  of 
captain  of  Institutional  police  at  SF" 
GeneralHospital  for  eight  years. 

As  head  of  the  35  member  campus 
police  force.  Chief  DeGirolamo  will  be 
responsible  for  the  protection  and  secu- 
rity of  CCSF  both  night  and  day .  To 
provide  better  protection.  Chief  De- 
Guolamb  has  requested  funds  to  hire  20 
additional  BuiUllngJtQLOunds  patrol 


men. 


k- 


At  present  there  are  only  four  Build- 
ing &  Grounds  patrolmen  available. 
^Wi{lLthc,.addiiiQaul  nien,^Jef^De- 
^Giroiamo  hopes  to  provide  arou"   .  'he- 
clock  protection  for  CCSF. 

In  this  fashion  Chief  DeGirolamo 
hopes  to  prevent  any  future  incideHTs 
such  as  the  recent  night  mugging  and 
beating  of  an  instructor. 

"Safety  is  our  number  one  concern," 
said  Chief  DeGirolamo,  "Safety  for  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff.  Vandalism  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  thefts.  There's  not 
that  much  we  can  do  about  it  right  now. 
It  happens:  things -like  broken  windows, 
stolen  class  materials,  destroyed  plants 
and  auto  tampering." 

Chief  DeGirolamo  estimated ,  that 


Counselor  Raps  Student  Ignorance 


Still  A  Problem 

As  many  students  know,  finding  a 
parking  space  in  and  around  campus  is 
like  trying  to  Tmd  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  f  ainbow. 

The  situation  has  gotten  so  bad  that 
manv  drivers  are  parking  in  bus  and  no- 
parking  zones jUst  so  they  can  get  to 
class  on  time.  ~ 

"As  of  this  dale  we  have  issued  ap- 
proximately 1,4(X)  parking  permits," 
slated  Police  Chief  Gerald  DeGirolamo. 
*i^owever  we  estimate  that  there  are  only 
1,100  parking  spaces  in  and  around  cam- 
pus." Chief  De  Girolamo  explained  that 
not  all  cars  come  to  school  at  the  same 
time. 

The  heaviest  use  of  parking  facilities 
comes  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and 
noon.  It's  common  knowledge  that  find- 
ing an  empty  parking  spate  at  that  time 
>»  ulmost  impoaaihie. 


One  of  the  most  important  things 
that  students  ^et  from  their  counselors  is 
a  plan  for  a  program  of  study  based  on 
their  interests,  abilities,  and  needs. 

Dr.  Joseph  Jacobsen.  Chairman  of 
theCounseling  Department,  empha- 
sizedthat  the  number  of  students  as- 
signed  to  eaeh' counselor  is  small,  so 
"counselors  are  able  to  do  in-depth 
counseling  with  their  students." 

Enrollment  for  1972,  according  to 
Dr.  Jacobsen,  was  less  than  had  been 
anticipated,  but  he  has  no  idea  why  this 
happened.  Becauseofthesmaller en- 
rollment, students  can  spend  more  time 
wiih  their  counselors  to  set  up  their  pro- 
grams.   

The  Counseling  Department  has  a 
s' aff  of  26.  seven  of  whom  arc  from  ttie 
minorities.  Staff  members  work  as  a 
team  on  different  projects  to  give  more 


service  to  students,  Jacobsen  explained. 
William  Fischer,  a  counselor,  says 
students  seem  to  forget  the  responsibili- 
ty of  being  familiar  with  their  catalogs. 

"Many  student»do  not  adequately 
prepare  for  their  appointments  with  their 
counselors;  only  a  very  few  students  are 
familiar  with  their  catalogs  and  with 
some  students  it's  like  pulling  teeth,"  he 
added. 

Students  who  are  self-programmed 
should  be  aware  of  filing  dates  for  trans- 
fer to  State  colleges  and  universities. 

"it's  to  the  students'  advantage  to 
arrive  at  an  early  decbion  on  a  major.  It 
saves  time,  and  helps  students  choose 
necessary  courses  for  their  goals," 
Fischer  stated. 

'.  The  Counseling  Department  is  opcj^ 
every  week  day  from  8  a.m.  toJJO  prm. 
— Seyoum  Kebede 


Chief  De  Girolamoalso  urged  all 
motorcycle  riders  to  use  the  areas  spe- 
cifically %fA  aside  for  motorcycle  park- 
ing. (The  campus  police  started  tagging 
(contiinicd  on  back  page) 


THE  FACTS  PLKA.SF  -  Guardsman 
reporter  Doug  Pon  interviews  new 
chief  Gerald  DeGirolamo. 

vandalism  "raq  in  excess  of  $10,000  a 
year,  but  that's  a  low  estimate.  Our 
major  problems  right  now  are  thefts, 
vandalism,  and  parking,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  that  order." 

Drugs  on  campus  wasn't  a  major 
concern  of  Chief  DeGirolamo.  "Drug 
use  isn't  overt;  there's  some  marijuana, 
tut  nothing  scrioU!f.~ 

At  present  the  main  concern  of  the 
Police  Department. is  processing  all  the 
parking  permits.  ""This  takes  up  about  a 
month  of  i)ur  time  Lu  du  all  this."  said. 


"PARKING  LOT  ROULETTE"  -  Students  gamble  on  finding  a  parking  sp«:e 
in  City  College's  congested  parking  areas.  No  solutions  appear  poasiUc  in  the 
near  f^iture.  (Photos  by  Gerald  Louie) 


the  new  chief. 

Speaking  about  the  image  of  the 
campus  police  in  the  eyes  of  the  students, 
C  hief  DeGirolamo  said,  "It's  important 
that  we  (the  police  department i  have  a 
voice  on  this  campus.  The  Student  Coun- 
cil has  ostracized  us  and  that  snot  right!" 

•'I  would  like  the  students  to  give  us 
complete  cooperation  in  the  parking 
TTroHcm."  tjiicf  DeGirolamo  said.,  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  abiding  by 
college  regulations  pertaining  to  park- 
ing and  put  special  emphasis  on  motor-- 
cycles. 

"There  are  three  areas  set  .iside  es- 
pecially for  motorcycles  and  students 
should  use  these  for  their  motorcycles." 
(The  three  areas  are  the  parking  lot  in 
front  of  the  Educational  Services  Build- 
ing, the  F  and  G  parking  lots  bv  the 
Arts  Building,  and  the  parking  lot  by 
the  Women's  Gym.) 

Chief  DeGtfolamo  has  rH>  "spet»al= 
plans"  for  this  semester,  he  just  hopes 
that  it  will  "be  a  very  smooth  semest- 
er." 

—Doug  Pea 


Pa0«2 


NewsmofiY  Right  to  Sources 


M  Nemyif*,!  PwMuhtrs  Assodatioa,  Sa»- 
reporters  f«r  aet  revcalias  their  sources 


RccoMly,  the  prcsMcM  of  the  Ai 
fard  Sakh,  staled  that  arrests  of  aet 
b  a  threat  to  frecdMB  of  the  prc». 

SMth  fecb  that  reporters  »il  he  afraid  to  priat  iafor«atioa  bccaase  of  possiUe 
arrest.  The  Aaericaa  ^yic  has  a  right  to  be  aiforawd,  >et  shoaM  arrests  of  report- 
ers coatiaae  the  paMic  aiight  get  its  iaforutioa  oaiv  froai  the  goveraaeat.  This  ia 
cffact  wfl  he  like  *%!«  brother  ii  watchiagr  a  la  1984  „  > 

The  paMic  shoaM  have  access  to  the  trath.  yet  a  persoa  oa  trial  has  the  right  to  a 
fair  md  iapartial  jarw.  This  is  why  ia  certaai  cases  jaries  are  cat  off  froa  ae»s  coa- 
ceiaiag  coart  trials. 

Waiaa  Farr.  ia  aa  effort  to  keep  the  pablic  iaforae^  primti  a  storv  imrmg  the 
)^"Ma  trial  which  said  that  a  possible  prosecatioa  witacss  harf  heard  oae  of  the  4e- 
ia  Ae  case  coafess  to  the  aawders.  The  trial  jadge  asked  Farr  where  he  bad 
'  tnutiaa.  Farr  refase4  to  gite  dw  aaaK  of  hf^Marce  aad  was  arrested, 
was  worried  that  the  jar>  alight  see  the  stor>  bat  it  aeter  did.  Farr  stat- 
ed that  V  the  jary  had  Bot  hcease^aestercd  thestor>  woald  aot  ha«e  beea  writtea. 

T^  right  to  a  fair  aad  id^Mrtial  jar>  aad  the  ^Mics  right  to  be  afonried  aast 
he  aphdd.  If  a  se^aestered  jary  is  aot  safTicieat,  aaother  awthod  aast  be  fooad. 

— Lio>d  Ackenaaa 

Letters  to  the  tdltor  ^^ 


Role  of  the  Ntovie  ^ 
Critic-^l  Parasite? 


•••reh  8, 1973  ♦ 


Dear  Ms.  Zipse: 

As  a  former  student  of  Dr.  John  E. 
Boohcr.   I  espccialK   appreciated  your 
fine  article  in  The  Guardsman  about  his^ 
upcoming  retirement. 

In  addition  to  being  a  superb  teacher 
and  a  wonderful  man.  Dr.  Booherex- 
hibited  an  enthusiasm  for  organic  chem- 
istry that  influenced  me  greatly. 

And  now,  twelve  years  later.  I  am 
trying  to  practice  on  my  own  students 
wtiat  Dr.  Etooher  impanod  to  me. 

I  wah  him  a  very  happy  and  health- 
ful retirement  period.  Thanks  again. 

Gordon  W.  Gribbie 

Asst.  Professor 

of  Chemistry 

Dartmouth  College 

(Editor's  Note:  Th«  Guardsman  m 
scat  ttgaiatly  to  coHegcs  throaghoat  the 
aatiaa.  The  rttatanat  article  was  writ- 
tea  hy  staff  reporter  \fargaerite  Zipae. ) 


Editor,  The  Guardsman. 

i  aa  writiag  to  yoti  oa  behalf  of  the 
W Data's  Actioa  Coaaittec  oa  caaipas 
as  a  facalty  advisor.  Oa  March  8th  a 
two  hoar  prograa  is  >l«—fd  ia  the  Lit- 
tle Theater  ia  hoaor  of  lateraatioaal 
Woaea*s  Day.  A  guest  speaker,  art 
show  with  slides,  aad  paad  discassioa  oa 
the  status  of  woaea  are  plaaaed.  We 
kaow  there  is  coasidcraHe  iaerest  ia  the 
Woawa's  Moveawat  oa  caaipas  becaase 
of  the  sarprisiag  aaaiher  of  stadeats  who 
si^ed  up  for  the  WAC  a  registratioa. 
However,  coaaaaicaioa  oa  this  caaipas 
is  practically  aott^xirtcat  aad  wc  badly 
aeed  paMicity  to  acqaahM  the  caapas 
with  the  prograa  we  have  plaaaed  for 
March  Ml. 

Bell 


iastiactor  h  Haaaaities 

Arts'  213 

Exteasioa  146 


''Criticisa  is  parasitical"  said  Rolfe 
Petersoa,  aotvie  and  theatre  critic  for 
TV  Statioa  KPIX  and  tbe  Bay  Guardi- 
an **\  o«  live  off  other  people's  creath>i- 
tv.  Howler,  I  aa  aot  ashamed  of  beiag 
a  critic.  1  jast  like  to  eat !" 

Peterson  spoke  on  critics  and  their 
pl4Ce  in  society  as  part  of  the  Thursday 
lecture  scries  at  CCSF  recently:  "A  crit- 
ic leaches  the  public  about  symbols— 
what  they  are  and  what  they  mean.  A 
critic  has  to  be  a  public  censor  and  can 
be  a  consumer  guide." 

The  Channel  5  regular  spoke  on  the 
abthty  io  influence  not  only  the  public 
but  also  the  directors  and  actors:  "A' 
critic  can  educate  not 'only  the  public, 
but  the  producers,  directors  and  actors 
too," _^^ 

The  aathod  a  (ritk  oses  to  review  a 
play  or  aiovie  is  different  from  one  time 
•  to  the  next.  'M  go  to  be  entertained;  I 
write  my  critiques  after  the  perform- 
aaces.  I  aever  take  aotes,  I  waat  to  relax 
and  enjoy  it  if  it  is  enjoyable.  Another 
thing  a  critic  has  to  do  is  not  ooly  say  the 
good  or  bad,  a  critic  has  to  sa^  wh  v  he 
liked  it  or  aot." 

Peterson  is  rather  wary  of  the  "fic- 
kleness '  of  youth.  He  related  stories  of 
critics  that  disagreed  with  the  young 
people  and  were  replaced.  "The  critics 
are  scared  to  death  of  ihcA  oung  people. 
Unless  you  go  along  witTi  youth^ou 
can  be  replaced  by  a  younger  man.  Kilm 
has  become  the  plaything  of  the  >^ung 
people." • '  V-. 

"Because  of  these  youthfuj  tast«, 
our  'permissiveness'  has  snowballed. 
Now  everyone  and  everything  goes  in  a 


ROLFE  PETERSON  -  KPIX  movie 
and  theater  critic  talks  with  students 
after  his  lecture. 

movie.  However,  a  ctitic^should- fl€^>e^ 
consider  pornography  as  an  an  form.  I 
am  not  against  showing  pornography  1 
thought  A  Clock  Work  Orange  v.^, 
excellent.  Whether  it  is  an  art.  fbrm  or 
not  is  still  being  argued." 

Peterson  bad  some  tough  ideas 
about  Director  William  Bail  and  the 
ACT  Theater.  He  said  "ACT  could  be 
great  if  Ball  would  spend  le*s  timeon 
pageantry  and  more  time  on  the  acting 
of  the  leads?  Again,  this  is  per^onai 
taste,  btit  then  this  is  the  only  thing  a 
critic  has  to  go  on.  For  instance.  I  hale 
dialogue— especially  when  the  aclors 
change  the  meaning  of.the  words  b\  bad 
emphasis.  This  happens  all  too  often  in 
ACT." 

The  Peterson  lecture  was  the  first  of 
the  Spring  semester  lecture  series  at 
CCSF,  March  8.  the  series  yvill  celebrate 
International  Women's  Day.  All  lectures 
will  be  held  every  Thursday  in  the  Little 
Theatre  or  E-IO!  from  II  a.m.  to  noon. 
a.m.  to  noon. 

— Marc  Cardinalli 


March  1.1973 

Butterfield,  Bloomfield,  Bishop; 


Dynamite  Blues  Reunion 


AAC  Criticizes  Preshleiit  Nixon 


Campus  Views 


by  Denize  Forese 


■=!-• 


QUESTIONS:       "What's  your  id«a  of  a  fun  weekend?" 

* 


Joha  '•WaMy  "  Wabh— Dcatstry 

Leaving  Friday  night  logoskiing 
andstay  ing  in  a  free  cabin.  Really.  I 
enjoy  going  out  with  my  girlfriend  or 
going  bar-hopping  on  Friday  nights. 


Otmm»  Uhite— Marae  Biology 

Tost  in  mv'Xear  jet  and  spend  the 

weekend  in  Tahiti.  On  my  way  back  III 

.stop  off  at  my  banana  plantation  and 

watch  the  Polynesian  sunset  while  sip- 

P'lgon  iimini  julcp   . 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  President  Nixon 
and  the  Association  were  criticized. 

Nixon "i  action  for  cutting  down  on 
aid  to  college  students  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  educators.  The  cuts  ve 
come  through  the  budget  for  federal  aid 
for  private  campuses. 

The  President  has  also  vetoed  edu- 
cational appropriations;  as  a  result,  col- 

KHHUHO  BMCR:  t 


lege  enrollments  are  decreasing. 

The  media,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colleges  have  not  been  informed. 
The  Association  takes  the  blame  for  not 
keeping  the  media  up  to  date. 

It  was  proposed  to  also  inform  legis- 
lators so  that  they  might  help  out  col 
leges  through  political  action  where 
possible. 


''Peari"— Geacral  Edacaioa 

I  like  to  get  out  ofthe  city  and  do 
different  things  that  you  cant  do  here. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  you  can 
do  only  a  matter  of  minutes  from  the 
city. 


Craig  Kahas— Basawss  Teacher 

Sunshine  and  Lake  Tahoe.  Sunshine 
because  it  ofTers  such  a  variety  of  things 
to  do  outside  and  Tahoe  because  it  of- 
fers such  a  variety  of  ihirtgStodo  inside. 


Daiel  Mortitz— Matheaaics 

J-akcTahoe  would  be  nice. 


never  been  up  there.  I'd  like  to  go  swim- 
ming there  because  I've  heard  it  is  beau- 
tiful 


WWII  and  %ing-Time  Era 

iT:.?'-":'.^.'Jill'.V"i1.»[  l^     could  ask  for  .ore  tha.  the  vocaU  of 

Siaatra  aad  the  Pied  Pipers! 

The  letters-to-the-editor  column  had 
one  student  telling  what  the  student 
body  wanted  to  see  in  The  Guardsman 
"Wc  want  more  local 'color,  more 
doings  of  the  students,  more  club  news, 
more  gossip,  more  everything.  '  cried 
the  lettef  writer.- (The  assignments  have 
just  been  given  out!) 

Quote  from  the  sports  page:  "Five 
ruthless  characters  are  responsible  for 
all  the  bent  backs,  haggard  espressions, 
and  extreme  fatigue  around  the  colleiJt 
These  characters  of  which  we  speak  are 
none  other  than  the  men's  gym  insiruc- 
tors."  AlHhts  had  to  do  wrth^  new 
body-building  course  offered  by  the 
gym. 

The  story  conthraed  **After  the  one- 
half  hour  of  work,  the  awn  were  so  ex- 


Guardsman  was  devoted  to  what  was 
happeaiag  to  studcats  because  ofthe 
war. 

The  first  group  of  students  in  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corpi  were  called  up 
for  induction  into  the  Army.  Pre-medi- 
cal  and  pre-«ngineering  students  were 
given  deferments  only  to  the  end  of  the 
semester  and  then  were  required  to  join 
other  ERC  reservists  in  the  Army.  The 
number  of  candidates  in  the  student  tX- 
ections  was  reduced  by  the  call-up  of  stu 
dent  reservists. 

Baseballer  Joe  Di  Maggios  salary 
went  from  550,000  a^season  to  $50  a 
month  when  he  quit  the  game  and 
joined  the  service. 

ia  a  coluaa  called  "Platter  Chatter,'* 
dedicated  to  the  "swiag  classics"  of  tbe 
day,  the  laagvage  describiag  records  ia- 
Clhdcd:  "takes  the 


wax,"  "style  of  warWiag,"  etc.  The  rec- 
ordiags  thea  were  the  favorites  ofthe 
'live-lavia'  stadeats  who  listea  to  their 
favorites  over  a  cap  of  java."  Aad  v«ho 


Though  the  mal^quce  boasted  the 
"usual"  Winterland  weekend  concert 
(feafu'ring  Bloomfield-Butterfield-Bish- 
op)  it  didn't  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  "usual"  was  Bill  Graham's 
threc-act,;sJiow  featuring  Mike  Bloom- 
field  andhriends.  Paul  Butterfield  and 
Better  Days  and  the  Elvin  Bishop 
Group.  At  one  time,  about  five  years 
ago.  Bishop  and  Bloomfielc^  were^ide- 
men  for  headliner  Paul  Butterfield  in  the 
old  Butterfield  Blues  Band.  Since  that 
time  they  hadn't  appeared  together. 

The  concert  began  with  Mike 
Bloomfield  and  Friends  but,  due  to  the 
crowds  your  notetaker  arrived  when 
they  were  leaving  the  stage,  unfortu- 
nately. 

The  Elvin  Bishop  Group  got  right 
down  to  business.  Immediately  assert- 
ing their  presence,  they  kicked  off  with 
""So  Fine"  (an  oldie  that's  not  worn  out 
^yet.) 

A*  often  as  they're  around  town-the~ 


lausted,  that  the  gym  fitachers  hadto 
undress,  bathe,  aad  dry  the  poor  mis- 
guided gymnasts."  Sach  personalized 
service  is  hard  to  fuid  nowadays! 

— Alai  Whiteside 


Editor-ia-Chief. 
Maaaria*  Edita 
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.  Margaerite  ZIpse 
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Bishop  group  is  still  one  ofthe  most 
Hvehi  and  exciting.  They  always  have 
softwnew  material  to  offer. 

By  the  time  their  second  number 
"How  Long"  was  being  played,  all  eyes, 
ears,  and  bodies  were  properly  attuned. 

The  Elvin  Bishop  group  is  so  strong 
it  is  hard  for  any  band  to  follow  them. 
One  thing's  for  sure:  they  can  take  any-" 
body's  show.  It  would  be  interesting  to- 
see  how  things  would  go  for  some  of 
rock's  high  paid  "super 'heavies"  if  they 
could  have  the  "honor"  of  following 
them. 

Aft^r  their  set  they  returned  for  two 
encores  and  probably  would  have 
played  more  but  Butterfield  had  to  have 
his  turn  and  the>a/n  was  still  to  come. 

Paul  Butterfield  and  Better  Days 
was  welcomed  by  avid  followers  old  and 
new.  They  responded  by  clicking  with 
an  instrumental  blues  that  started  slow 
and  ended  with  a  wallop.  They  got  the 
cheers  for  that  one  but  their  next  few 
numbers  slowed  the  adrenalin  flow 
down  a  bit. 

When  Butterfield  gave  the  audience 
something  it  could  relate  to  things  were 
smooth  again,  onstage  and  on  the  Hoor. 
He  took  up  the  slack  by  playing  some  of 
his  newest  material  ("Broke  My  Baby's 
Heart'"  and  "Walkin  Blues").  From 
then  on  Butterfield  and  Better  Days 
played  up  to  expectations.  Showing  off 
some  of  his  new  discoveries  Butterfield 
got  into  some  free  form  music. 

The  unusual  happened  after  the  re- 
gular show  was  over.  Mike  Bloomfield 
and  Elvin  Bishop  came  back  onstage  to 
join  Butterfield..B^this  time  enough 
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people  were  worn  out  and  they  went 
home.  (As  a  result  it  was  easy  to  sneak 
up  front  by  the  speakers.) 

You  couldn't  tell  that  it  had  been 
five  years  since  the  last  time  the  Old 
Butttrfield  Blues  Band  was  together. 
Bloomfield's  rhythm.  Bishop's  leads 
and  Butterfield's  harp  and  vocals 
brought  back  many  musical  memories. 

Maybe  they  ought  to  get  back  to- 
gether, like  the  original  Byrds  recently 
did.  and  put  a  new  album  out. 

After  the  old  Butterfield  Blues  Band 
had  gassed  the  crowd,  they  let  guest 
musicians  have  their  turn.  Appearing  in 
guest  spots  were  organist  Merl  Saun- 
ders, guitarist  Ralph  Walsh  (another 
former  Butterfield  understudy)  who* 
soiinds  something  like  Hendrix  and 
BIB.  King  combined,  and  surprisingly. 
BozScaggs. 

Many  thought  they'd  ffever  see 
Scaggs  in  a  Graham-produced  show 
5gain  after  the  row  they  had  in  the  film 
"Fillmore."  Scaggs  and^  Graham  were 
really  coming  down  on  each  other  while 
the  film  crew  was  shooting  the  flick. 
Apparently  the  hurt  feelings  (pride  if 
you  will)  are  now  forgotten  by  both. 

Graham  was  smiling  when  Boz 
came  on  as  if  to  say  "welcome  back" 
and  Boz  was  all  teeth  testifying  that 
"it'sjood  to  be  back." 

Borrowing  Mike  Bloomfield's  guitar, 
Boz  got  everyone  in  the  mood  with  a 
couple  of  his  hits,  "She  Makes  Me  Feel 
So  Good'  and  "Somebody  Loan  Me  A 
Dime." 

In  between  the  guitars  were  "crying 
for  mercy'*.  They  probably  hadn't  felt 
that  good  in  a  long  time. 

T-Aady  Maker 


Coming  to  Winterland  and  Berkeley 
Community  Theater: 

Mar.  10— Aaerica/John  David 
Souther  at  Berkeley. 

Ma.  15— Seals  and  Croft/Eagland 
Daa  k  John  Ford  Coley  at  Berkeley. 

Mar.  16  &  17— Steve  Miller 
Band/Deebie  Bros,  at  Wiatmaidl. 

Mar.  18— Bette  Midler  Ik  Berkeley. 

Mar.  20-21-22— Ney  Yoaag/Liada 
Rondstadt  at  Wateriaad. 

Mar.  23-24 — Mahavishnu 
Orchestra/Joho  McLaughlin  at  Winter- 
land. 

Ma.  30-31— Frank  Zappa  and  The 
Mothers  of  Invention/ Reuben  and  the 
Jets  at  Winterlaad. 

Ma.  31— Joha  Deaver  at  Berkeley. 

Apr.  6 — Santaaa/ Bobby  Womack  at 
Winterland. 


Happetiihgs  Here  and  There 


ENGLISH  IA 


Students  who  wish  to  petition  for 
English  1-A  eligibility  may  do  so  by 
writing  the  petition  essay  on  one  of  the 
|iollo wing  dates: 

March  13— 11  a.m..  Cloud  220(1 

hr.) 

Marfh  14-2  p.m..  Qoud  224  ( 1  hr.) 


This  petition  procedure  is  open  only 
to  students  who  are  nol  currently  en- 
rolled in  any  required  English  course  or 
in  courses  such  as  Engineering  S6  or 
Business  70. 

Also,  they  must  have  completed  at 
.Jcaat  15  units  of  university  parallel 
courses  by  the  end  of  thb  scaester  with 
an  overall  C  average. 

See  Mr.  Callen  in  Cload  331 A  for 
further  information. 

ROCK  BENEFIT 

Music  by  Winter  Sun,  Black  Magic 
and  Southern  Comfort  will  be  presented 
Friday,  March  9, 9  p.m.  to  I  a.m.  at  the 
Neighborhood  Theater,  Haight  and 
Buchannan  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

The  concert  is  a  benefit  for  the  Unit- 
ed Projects  Community  Cultural  Center 
in  the  Western  Addition. 

"OEDIPUS"  STAGED 

At  the  University  of  San  Francisco, 
will  be  presented  at  8  p.mn  Mach  9, 10, 
16,  17,  and  18  Soohocles'  Oedipus  at 
Colonus  For  more  information 

call  752-1000,  ext.  249. 

BERKELEY  ROCK 

Thursday— Sunday,  March  8,  9.  and 
10  Stoneground  A  Clover  will  be  at 


Keystone,  Berkeley.  2Uf  Uaireraity 
Aveaae. 

ACOUSTIC  ROCK 

-CosAcy  Tbaraton  is  presented  in ii 
free  acoustic,  rock  concert  in  the  College 
Little  Theater,  Tuesday.  March  13  at  II 
am. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 


Legal  services  for  those  students  wim 
cannot  afford  a  private  attorney  is  being 
offered  by  tbe  San  Francisco  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  a 
non-profit  corporation  chartered  in 
1966. 

Those  eligible  lor  free  legal  assist- 
ance would  be  a  single  person  whose 
income  is  less  than  S3.300  per  year  and 
a  couple  earning  less  than  $4,500  per 
year  with  an  additional  S600  per  depen- 
dent.   ., 

In  applying  these  income  standards, 
however.  Foundation  attorneys  take 
into  account  the  amount  of  family  in- 
debtedness and  other  forms  of  financial 
hardship  causedjiy  illness,  long  periods 
of  unemployment,  or  other  misfortunes. 
The  Foundation  has  established  five 
neighborhood  law  offices: 

Western     Addition — 567-         " 

2804 

Central  City— 626-5285 

Mission— 648-7580 


Hunters  Point— 822-8510 
Chinatown-No.  Beach— 362- 
5630 

Any  further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Mr.  Davis  or 
MissPope  ia-the  Dean's  Office.  El 06. 


FREE  SPEECH  RADIO— Bert  Thomas,  one  of  the  numerous  ''Third  World"  people 
involved  in  KPFA's  programming,  prepwes  a  Muatbon  presentation.     _ 


Radio  free  Berkeley  In  Need^ 


A  radio  station  that  was  born  out  of 
one  man's  vkionary  goals  for  world-wide 
pacifism  is  undergoing  a  major  struggle 
with  a  less  appealing  but  far  more  tangi- 
ble situation — die  reality  of  stringent 
financial  needs. 

KPFA  (94,.LFM)  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  intensive  fund-raising  marathon,,  a 
traditional  and  vital  financial  event  for 
the  "First  Amendment"  station.  The 
marathon  was  initiated  on  March  I  and 
will  continue  until  a  projected  $88,000 
in  listener  pledges  has  been  secured. 

Lewis  Hill,  a  peace  activist  and  con- 
scientious objector  during  World  War 
II.  responded  to  the  devastation  and 
human  wreckage  strewn  in  the  wake  of 
the  global  turnoil  by  determining  to  es- 
tablish a  broadcasting  outlet  "to  help 
found  and  preserve  peace  in  the  nations 
of  the  world." 

The  idealistic  Hill,  also  motivated 
by  the  belief  that  all  public  institutions 
shr  'd  be  voluntarily  supported,  re- 
cei.ed  donations  of  equipment  and 
funds  and  instigated  his  media  ideal  in 
Berkeley  inthe  mid-40s.  KPFAwent 
out  over  the  air  for  the  first  time  in  1949 
under  Chairman  Hill's  supervision. 

Since  its  pacifist  origins,  KPFA  has 
remained  a  listener-supported  institu- 
tion that  centralizes  its  emphasis  on  free 
speech  through  broad  community  ap- 
peal and  access.  PrograminnTg  policy  is 
derived  from  this  First  Amendment 
emphasis  and  the  FM  station's  format 
accordingly  includes  set  shows  and  pro- 
ductions with  a  good  deal  of  free  broad- 
casting time  left  available. 

"By  producing  all  'of  our  programs 
locidly,"  states  KPFA's  General  Man- 
ager Roger  Pritchard.  "we  are  able  to 
serve  segments  of  the  community  ignored 
by  most  commercial  stations — Third 
Worid,  Women's,  Occult,  Classical,  and 
Avaat-Garde  cuhare." 

Th«  St  at  ion '&  programming  has  in- 
cluded air  time  for  tapes  concerning 
various  current  topics  sent  in  from  for- 


eign, countries,  a  reading  of  the  entire 
novel  War  and  Peace,  a  weeViy  Third 
World  news  show  and  additional  cultur- 
al programs,  as  well  as  live  KPFA  stu- 
dio performances  by  musicians,  groups 
and  individuals  of  both  fame  and  rela-~ 
tive  obscurity. 

Attemptifif^roreatizenlre  free  speccfr 
and  community  access  ideals  has  proved 
to  be  an  unprecedented  and  challenging 
venture.  Depending  on  the  staff  (the 
paid  staff  is  very  small,  augmented  by  a 
strong  central  corps  of  about  100  volun- 
teers) emphasis  will  shift  over  a  period 
of  years  from  political  to  cultural,  al- 
ways held  in  balance  by  the  constariC 
staff  debates  and  hassles  that  result- 
from  trying  to  consistently  vtX'^ue  ii 
doctrine  ofthe  First  Amendment. 

In  order  to  remain  free  from  the  re- 
strictions and  format  manipulations 
that  can  occur  with  paid  advertising. 
KPFA  derives  its  financial  support  to- 
tally from  the  community. 

Pritchard  explained  the  necessity 
aid^he  implications  of  the  ongoing  mar- 
athon: "People  don't  realize  that  in  or- 
der to  keep  programming  as  free  as  pos- 
sible, we  don't  take  grant  money  or  sup- 
port from  business  or  government  for 
operating  expenses.  Our  funding  comes 
from  the  community  we  serve  in  the  form 
of  subscriptioas  or  donations.  Our  listen- 
ers have  to  realize  that  without  their  fin- 
ancial support,  we  just  won't  be  here 
anymore." 

The  marathon  will  be  featuring  ra- 
dio highlights  as  well  as  special  events 
including  an  open  Amateur  Day  on 
March  II;  gufcst  appearances  by  Allen 
Ginsberg  and  other  celebrities,  and 
several  hours  of  programming  devoted 
to  a  particular  topic  (March' 8  features 
20hoursof  women's  format).  .  ■ -^ 

For  information  concerning  any  as- 
pect of  the  marathon  or  KPFA  radio, 
contact  Ellen  Duhrowin  or  Alan  M«-- 
Kittrick  at  84»^767. 

— Diaae  Meriiaa 


KQCD  Presenfs  Two  Eco/ogy  Series 


KQED'S  "NATURALISTS" 

The  Naiuralisls.  a  series  of  profiles 
of  four  Americans  who  were  the  fore- 
runners of  today's  ecology  activists- 
Henry  David  Thoreao,  President  Theo- ' 
dore  Roosevelt.  John  Muir  and  John 
Burroughs— debuts  Sunday  (March  1 1) 
at  8  prm.  on  KQED,  Channel  9. 

.The  four  personalities  were  chosen 
because  of  the  impact  of  th«r  lives  and 
works.  Our  system  of  national  parks, 
monuments,  forests  and  bird  and  wild- 
life preserves  were  largely  the  work  of 
Muir  and  Roosevelt.  Thoreau  and  Bur- 
roughs emerge  in  these  portraits  as 
more  "intellectual"  naturalists — finding 
in  nature  the  means  of  understanding 
the  interrelationships  of  all  living  things. 

The  first  program  will  focus  on  Tho- 
reau^  


-rrr 


"EARTHKEEPING** 

An  unusual  nine-part  ecology  series 
called  Earihkeeping  begins  on  KQED, 


Channel9.on  Sunday,  March  I  I.at7:30pm 

.  An  examination  of  the  interaction  of 
human  life  and  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment is  blended  with  the  irreverent.  _ 

comedy  of  Chicago's  Second  City  satiri- 

cal  theatre  group. 

Earihkeeping  opens  with  Green- 
backs.ain  exploration  of  how  the  green 
world  of  nature  has  been  converted  into 
hard  cash  with  the  assistance  of  a  highly 
productive,  and  polluting,  advanced 
technology.  ,  -.  , —- 

Other  shows  in  the  series  are:   ' 

Lillle  Big  Land,  focusing  on  un- 
planned growth  and  its  effect  on  natural 
systems  and  resources; 

Sodbusters,  examining  anachronis- 
tic approaches  to  today's  use  of  natural 
resources; 

Megapolis.  exploring  the  problems 
of  burgeoning  cities; 


City  Life,  dfcjJiclirtg  ihc  social  life  Of  The 
city; 

Help  Yourself,  a  look  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  each  person  and  the 
world. 

— Mwgueriie  , 


March  8. 1973 


FrcizierComes  of  fBehch;  Sparks  Rams  to  GGC  Title 


Let  it  be  said  that  if  it  weren't  for 
.  Ray  Frazier,  City  College  of  San  Fran- 
cisco wouldn't  be  headed  for  Los  An- 
geles. 

With  City  sluggishly  climbing  out  of 
aicoring  lapse  and  trailing  by  54-49, 
Frazier  like  a  crusading  warrior  slufled 


Ray  Frazier  Greg  Johnwdl 

in  an  all  important  bucket  which 
sparked  the  way  to  a  decisive  win  over 
Laney  College  by  the  score  of  70-60  at 
the  Chabot  College  campus. 

All  week  long.  Coach  Phelan  had 

been  preparing  meticulously  and  it  was 

-justified.  Laney  stood  in  the  way  of  the 

Ventura  State  Championship,  a  ritual 


that  Phelan  coached  teams  have  visited 
nine  of  I  r years. 

At  game's  end  and  amidst  all  the  ce- 
lebrating and  "slap  fives"  among  play- 
ers and  fans  alike.  Phelan,  obviously 
elated  at  the  outcome,  described  it  as 
"just  plain  fantastic." 

But  the  jubilation  of  being  "back  on 

iop"  couldn't  have  been  moTe,trueto 

life  or  louder  than  in  the  locker  room. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  New  Years  had 

come  early. 

One  of  the  contril^utors  to  the  hum- 
bling of  Laney.  last  year's  Golden  Gate 
CQnJference  Champ,  was  guard  Greg 
Johnwell,  who  paced  the  team  with  H 
points.  Atop  of  all  the  laughing  and 
hyena-like  howls  of  his  teammates,  he 
happily  described  the  Ram  cagers'  atti- 
tude even  when  it  seemed  like  the  cause 
was  lost. 

**We  pot  down  and  we  didn't  give 
up.  Even  when  we  were  10  (points) 
down,  we  knew  we  were  going  to  L.  A." 

Coming  out  of  the  half-time  lead  of 
36-30.  City  saw  Laney  outscore  her  22- 
!2.  Stymied  by  the  zone  press  and  just 


plain  confusion,  the  Rams  could  find  no 
way  to  retaliate.  ,  . 

At  that  point  a  resurgence  was  need- 
ed which  came  in  the  form  of  Frazier. 
Fast-breaking,  and  pumping  in  17  of  his 
21  points,  and  high  scorer  for  City,  the 
tide  of  momentum  changed.  And  it 
couldn't  ha^^  come  at  a  better  time. 


Baseball  Team  Has  Plenty  Talent, 
Boasting  "Best  Pitching"  In  Years 


There  is  only  one  way  to  describe  the  - 
talents  of,  the  1973  CCSF  Baseball 
Team:  "Pitching."  Coach  Domecus  says 
it's  the  best  pitching  he's  had  In  years. 

The  list  of  pitchers  is  headed  by  the 
No.  1  draft  cjH)ice  of  the  Oakland  A's. 
Mike  Norris.  Joe  "Big  Daddy"  Dutto 


PRO  PROSPECTS  -  Mike  Norris 
and  Tharlo  Johnson 

will  be  throwing  for  the  Rams  besides 
plaving  the  outfield. 

Another  "Ace"  who  looks  promis- 
ing in  pre-season  is  Rene  Maril,uch. 
Then  there  is  the  ^^an-up  crew"  (Tom 
Dev(;ncen/i,  John^ra/ioli,  Rich  Blake, 
antiPhil  Weidinger).  who  sometimes 
come  into  the  game  when  the  bases  are 


Sinitli  DarrellTackson 

with  the  mumble  of  stall  just  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  of  Laney 's  coach . 

_  It  was  at  this  point  that  Frazier 
broke  loose  and  layed  in  the  bucket  that 
sparked  the  Rams  to  theswectnessof 
victory. 

Saidi  Frazier  of  that  vital  bucket,  "It 
was  a  bucket  I  ha<J  to  hit.  They  played 


rough  but  it  didn't  matter,  we  were  win- 
ning." 

On  the  ensuing  play,  a  slithering 
pass  to  forward  Darrell  Jackson  who 
scored  on  a  lay-in,  was  fouled  in  the 
process  and  completed  the  three-point 
play  to  give  City  the  lead  for  good. 

With  Frazier  leading,  the  Rams 
scored  15  straight  points  unanswered. 

Despite  the  Laney 's  height  advan- 
tage, the  Rams  committed  only  10  team 
fouls  to  Laney 's  22. 

•  A  tight  game,  in  the  first  hiilf  boi-h 
teams  weren't  taking  any  chances.  Play- 
ing dilibcrate  ball  and  setting  up,  4c« 
the  scoring  at  an  even  keel  throughout 
the  early  goings.  It  wasn't  until  barrages 
by  Rams  Dave  Smith  and  Johnwell 
from  20  feet  out  did  the  game  move  pass 
one  of  conservatism. 

Laney 's  guards, TyreeFoster  and 
Vernon  May,  theStalwartsof  their  of- 
fense, \ept  them  close  with  precise 
marksmanship  the  first  half 

— Lester  Chang 


Fast  Floundering  Seals  Falling  Apart 


loaded  and  none  out,  to  "put  out  the 
fire." 

It  was  once  overheard  in  a  Union 
Street  pub.  "ff  you  don't  Score  there's 
always  tomorrow  flight."  but  there  will 
be  "no  tomorrow"  when  the  CCSF  Gut- 
ters come  to  town. 

Leading  the  barrage  will  be  Tharlo 
Johnson,  Don  Lyons  (a  draft  choice  of 
the  Baltimore  Orioles),  Pat  Siibia,  Rich - 
Zcrga.  David  Giogi,  Gerald  Criswell, 
Bill  Bisbane  (the  26-year-old  pepper 
pot).  Dave  Cast i^ioni.  Whiff  Collins, 
Dave'Dealba..  KeiVh-  Farlow,  Bobby 
Jackson.  Ron  Weaver.  Steve  Cailo.  and 
Yancy  Derringer. 

All  in  ail,  it  should  be  a  big  year  for 
the  Rams,  with  the  major  competition 
coming  from  College  of  San  Mateo,^ 
which  has  won  ihe  league  championship 
four  straight  years.  Perhaps  it's  about 
time  for  the  Rams  to  share  in  the  wealth. 

All  home  games  are  played  across 
the  freeway  at  Balboa  Diamond.  The 
Rams  hope  to  see  you  there. 

—  Yancy    Derringer 


National  Organization  of  Women 
Seek  to  End  Lesbian  Repression 

National  Organization  for  Wom- 


A 

en  task  force  vote'd  recentLi'  to  make 
lesbian  causes  a  top  priorityt- 

Ms.  Sidney  Abolt,  who  conducted 
the  task  force  nwtfting  on^'sexuality  and 
lesbianism."  descril;|p(it))is  as  the  cquiV 
alcnl  btj^rncrger  of  t lie  wQmen> art's 
gayjit)crati«n  movements.  » 

The  statement,  adopted  as  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  400-member  task  force 
said:  "Since  freeing  lesbiaas  will  free  all 
women  from  sexual  stereotypes  and  will 


be  courageous,  historic  and  long  over- 
due, he  it  resolved  that  NOW  makes 


civil  rights  for  Icsbians^nd  positivfijj 
ludes  toward  Ipsbians- a  ?t6p  priljfTt 
NOW's  le^aLdefgnse  fupd  willTise  its 
financial  resources  to  fight  these ^issues^ 
in  the  ccftirts:^  -  "*   '  '         */.  ,  -■ 

Ms.  Abotl  sajtithe  task  foreo>i)r 
lobby  in  Congress  ^nd  (he  state  legisla- 
tures for  laws  prohibiting  descrim'ina- 
>ion  against  gay'womert  in  housitig, 
education. ^employment,  etedit  0x6  fi 
nance.'willi  insurants,  tax  benefits,  so^ 
cial  fi>cilitic8,  pMbjjc  accommodattans. 


Hoek^y  fans  in  the  Bay  Area  can 
start  to  find  something  that  has  more 
excitement  than  following  the  Califor- 
nia Golden  Seals.  For  example,  waitior 
the  Oakland  As  first  hon»egame,  plan  a 
vacation,  or  just  wait  for  "next  year." 

One  thing  is  certain  however,  they 
wont  be  going  to  the  Stanley  Cup  play- 
offs in  Oakland  this  year. 

The  Seals  are  currently  mired  in  the 
cellar  of  the  Western  Division  with  the 
second  worst  record  i;i  the  entire  NHL. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the^ 
S^ts  are  where  they  are.  ( I )  PTayers" 
that  were  counted  on  this  year  to  lead 
the  team,  have  defected  to  the  rival*" 
WHA.  (2)  The  Seals  ha've  one  of  the 
worst  farm  systems  in  the  NHL.  (3)  The 

Seals  are  one  of  the  youngest  teams  in 

the  league. 

The  new  World  Hockey  Association 

probably  hurt  the  Seals  the  worst  of  any 

NHL  team.  They  had  thought  they  had 
■  a  strong  nucleus  for  a  successful  team  in 

the  person  of  such  people  as  Bobby 

Sheehan,  Tom  Webster,  Gerry  Pinder, 

Wayne  Carleton.  and  Paul  Shmyr. 

People  of  this  caliber  and  experience  are 

not<^y f ^ raplac?,  '^    ♦  # 

IfjCharlle  FiMley  had  opened  his 

wallet  and  bein  a  bit  nwrc  gcncfaus.  the  ^_^  ,       . 

players  would*  h^ve  stayedand  theSeaJs-f'plo  kee£  and  devdop  the  play<;r$  they  ^ 

vvbuld  probably  have  ended  up  in  the        '  '  •-•■-- 

playoffs.* 


The  farm  system  the  Seals  have  is 
one  of  the  poorer  ones  around.  Their 
farm  team  in  the  AHL.  the  Bahimote 
Clippers,  is  (you  guessed  it)  in  last  place 
with  the  worst  record  in  either  division,^ 

Their  other  farm  team  in  the  West- 
ern Hockey  League  (Salt  Lake  Golden 
E  lilies)  is  currently  in  first  place.  The 
only  p.oblem  with  that  is  the  league  is 
made  up  of  older  players  that  will  never 
go  to  the  NHL.  This  is  hardly  the  place 
to  develop  young  players. 

But  the  biggest  reason  why  the  Seals 

having  such  a  totigh^  this  season  is' 
because  they  are  such  a  young  team. 
Inexperience  such  as  the  Seals  have  can 
only "oe  cured  by  more  and  more  playing 
time.  Twenty-two  year  old  Gilles  Mel-' 
oche  is  one  of  the  finest  young  goalies 
around.  With  more  experience  Re  may 
well  become  the  best  goalie  in  the 
league,  that  is,  if  he  doesn't  become  bat- 
tle worn  and  shellshocked  first.  Facing 
50  shots^  a  game  isn't  conducive  to  a  '■• 
long  career  in  hockey.  *\  - 

Other  young  stars  of  the  future  in- 
clude possible  Tookie-df-the-year  Jlil- 
liard^^ra^es^  hard-hitting  defenseriKin 
fllQhoy  Stewart,  and  i^O-goal  man  Joey 
Johnston.   ., 

The  Seals  offly  hope  for  the  future  is 


have.  This  may  taVcsome  time:  by  then 
Uhe  Seals  may  not  have  any  fans  left. 


—Mike  Skeels 


-*^"*:  S^ 


World's  fuel  Ruaning  Out? 


child, custody ^nd'aCtass  to  medical  fa- 
cilities.^ — Elen  Nettelbeck 


»     "Man  has  evolved  by  manipulating 
his  environment"  professor  M.  Hubbert 
of  y.C.  Berkeley  claimed  at  the  confer- 
ence on  'Energy  aWd Our  World;  Tlie 
Coming  Crists.!* 
-  ^^    In  the  highly  embellished  affluent- 
W*  wboking  Gold  Rodm  at  the  Fairmont 
;.  ^%^otel.•some  .100  sprftattits  and  prnfftf>- 


and. 
r^ir 


LOOKING  —  Student  drivers  slowly  cruise  through  the  parking  areas  in  search 
of  the  elusive  parking  space.  (Photo  by  Gerald  Louie) 


ParkingProbleitvcont 


cars  andlfiotorcvclcs  as  of  M  arch  I . ) 
There  have  been  plans  in  the  past  to 

alleviate  the  parking  problem,  but  as  yel 

nothing  definite  is  scheduled. 

Mr.  Vic  Graff,  in  charge  of  facilities 

and  Planning  for  City  (  ollag^  told  of 


some  proposals  concerning  the  parking 
problem.  "There  was  an  idea  of  opening 
the  second  resevoir  but,"  Graff  staled,  "I 
haven't  heard  anything  from  the  City 
Water  Departmciit  in  some  time." 

A   other  proposal  was  building  a 


second  deck  to  the  present  parking  lot. ' 
"However,"  Ciraff  said,  "that  proposal 
has  been  on  the  boafd  for  consideration 
for  the  last  ten  years." 
Whatfter  the  snlntinn  and  whenever 


it  finally  comes,  for  the  present  it  would 
appear  that  students  must  continue  to 
suffer  through  the  early-morning  "park- 
ing-lot roulette"  if  they  drive  a  car  to 
schaol. 

,  — Dotig  Pon 


sipnal  people  gathered  to^scr^ihize  the 
facts  indicating  a  "fossil  fuel"  crisis. 
..'  What  iiXhe  crisis,and.when  wHrit 
begin?  According  to  Professor  'Nyalter 
Mead,  Sienipr  Economist  of  tht  Ford'* 
fvoundution  Study  on  tiiergy.,.  its  a 
demand^that  can't  be  filltd.  A  crisis 
such  as  this  involving  natural  gas  is  oc^ 
currin^in  New  Mexico  right  how.  . 

How  long  will  tJMs. crisis  last?  Re- 
search Geologist  IVt.  King  Hubbert  ex- 
plained that  the  real  cris.is  will  begin 
approximately  during  I978^and. continue 
to  worsen  from  then  on.  .  ' 
'  What  is  being  done  to  combat  this 
problem?  Ne*  technological' fnc»«$  of 
developing  energy  are  being  designed  to 


supplement  fossil  fuels,  "it"    " 

The  main  thrust^of  development. is.  i4i . 

the  area  of  nuelear  energy .  The  LI..S.. 

whichjeadslhc  worTd  iaconsumptiotrtrf; 

energy,  is  m  fourth  place  (after  RlJssia. 

France  and  England)  in  thlS'area  of 

development.    .        •  "  '   '.. 

Thcrrhal  conduction,  ftht  vsc  of  hot 


springs  ai  a  source  of  energy)  is  "small 
potatoes,"  'according  tg  Senior  Geolo- 


^>i-ubben. 


?*.|pf* 


-he  futility  of  thermal  induction 
evidently  went  unheeded  by  the  Pacifii. 
Telephone  Company,  who  are.builduic 
a  thermal. induction  plant  at  Ge,vse-/ 
rv  iHei  ^*^»-  -^^ — r^^'.-r: — ^f ^- .-  -~  -^\-~^^ 
.    UtilizatioQ-  of  the  mWt  abuitd^nt 
Source  of  energj;,  sunshine",  faces; 
erit  problems.  .  - 

The  plants,  which  are.td<J  expeii.s|v c.-. 
do  not  face  Scienlifrc  problem^  as- ni"*-;'?^ 
as  archrtectural  and  economical  ."ncs    "- 
Certain  aspects  of  the  Solar  plants  arti-^ 
too  hard  to  construct  at  a  feasible  pn<» 

— *rwn  Kantu^ 


Hhon  Cuts: 

Children,  Working 
Mothers  to  Suffer 

The  big  switch  is  on  from  the  Great 
Societies^  welfare  programs  to  'i'evenue 
sharing,  bringing  some  catastrophic  re- 
percussions to  local  child  care  programs. 

"Nixon  Cuts" 

New  federal  guidelines  will  eliminate 
the  rule  permitting  private  organiza- 
tions, like  United  Crusade,  to  donate 
one  quarter  of  the  cost  forchildcare, 
thus  leaving  the  other  three  fourths  to  be 
^)aid  by  the  federal  government.  The  i- 
to-l  ratio  of  federal  payment  brought  in 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty (OED)  program  is  now  out. 

Dufing  a  speech  before  5,000  work- 
ing mothers  and  children  protesting  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welare  Dept. 
financial  cuts.  Assembly  Speaker  Bob 
Moretti  asserted,  "The  state  needs  day 
fare  centers  for  650,000  children.  There 
is  room  for  only  45J300  now.  and  Nixon 
wants  to  reduce  that  number  by  35,000.  ■ 

As  assemblyman  Moretti  pointed 
out,  35,000  children  will  be  released 
from  California's  federally  funded  day 
care  centers  by  the  new  rule  which  stipu- 
lates that  mothers  applying  for  child 
care  must  earn  less  than  133  percent  of 
$253  (or  $337.33)  monthly. 

(continued  on  back  page) 


Adminrstration  Quizzed^  on  Marines,  Cops 


Student  government  is  protesting  the 
authority  of  the  (  ampus  Police  and  Dr. 
Buttimer's  veto  concerning  military  re- 
cruitment on  campus. 

Recently  the  student  government 
requested  that  the  Administration  ap- 
pear before  the  Student  Council.  After 
postponing  one  such  meeting,  they  met 
with  the  council  and  heard  their  com- 
plaints. -      '  , 

Council  meetings  are  usually  held  in 
the  Gang  Room  of  the  Student  Union 
Building  but  was  moved  downstairs  to 
the  Lower  Level  for  more  space. 

The  meeting  came  to  order  with  ques- 
tions directed  to  Gerald  DeGirolamo, 
Chief  of  Campus  Security.  DeGirolamo 
was  asked  to  define  the  activities  and  jur- 
isdktions  of  the  Campus  Police.  He  de- 
clined comment  saying  that  new  policies 
were  being  drafted.  When  asked  when 
these  new  policies  would  be  made  known, 
he8aid,"Idontknow." 

The  Chief  of  Campus  Police  was  also 
asked  who  authorized  arrests  made  on 
campus  to  be  sent  downtown  to  the  Hall 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  -  City  Collage  administrators  meet  with  students  to  discuss 
policing  and  recruitment  practices  at  special  Student  Council  meeting  in  Ipwer  level  of 
Studeipt  Union. 


of  Justice.  He  said  that  the  President, 
Dr.  Buttimer,  had  authority  todo  so. 
When  asked  if  he  (DeGirolamo)  ob- 
tained such  authority,  he  said  that  he 
does. 

DeGirolamo  was  quest bned  about 
the  recent  arrest  of  a  Chinese  student 
campus.  He  was  asked  if  the  Campus 
Police  had  consulted  Dr.  Buttimer  on 
the  matter.  He  replied,  "I  met  with  him 
the  following  day." 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Campus  Police  were  supposed  to 
consult  the  Administration  before  any 
such  arrest  was  made  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  the  deciding  factor. 


The  Student'Council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  charges  be  dropped  and  a 
letter  be  sent  to  the  District  Attorney 
requesting  the  charges  be  dropped.  The 
Council  allocated  a  two  hundr^  dollar 
fund  for  the  student's  defense. 

Lee  I. el  and,  .council  member,  asked 

Dr.  Buttimer  whether  or  noi  »here 
would  be  student  input  into  the  new  pol- 
icy guidelines  of  the  Campus  Police.  He 
told  them  to  wait  and  see  the  new  policy 
first.  . 

Questions  from  the  audience  were 
directed  to  Dr.  Buttimer  about  his  recent 
veto  of  the  Student  Council's  resolution 
banning  further  military  recruitment  on 
campus.  He  replied,  "There  are  two  b- 
sues  involved  here;  one,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  the  other,  is  the  matter  of  the 
federal  government  cutting  our  funds  if 
we  limit  such  free  speech." 
_^^  Phil  Bazcit, spokesman  for  Hie  CCSF 
""veterans,  responded  to  his  statement 
saying.  "The  presenceof  military  re- 

(contlnued  on  back  page) 
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Sflfewoir  Boycott: 


Imperial  Valley  80  %  Tainted? 


"Not  only  is  Safeway  continuing  to 
'sell  'scab'  i.e.,  ilon-Union  lettuce  but  the 
jettuc.e  that  Safeway  "-and  other  Bay 
Area  Supermarkets  are  selling  may  be 
dangerously  contaminated  by. pesti- 
cide," stated  Glen  Risdon  of  the  CCSF 
student  volunt«ei$  for  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Union.  . 

An  artiple  in  the  March  8  issue  of  thO' 
C)irohiele  confirmed  that  indeed,  dan- 
gerous lettuce  has  been  Tound  in  the 
supcrmarkew;     .  .  ' 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  '^tUe 
lettuce  is  from  the  Imperial  Valleh  crop 
and  has  only  been  foun(Mn>small  quanti-, 
ties." 

Risdon  and  other  student  vt)limtcers 

-for  the  Farm  Workers  Union  warn  that 

^~ihc  situation  however,  "may  be  much 

worse. ",He  pontinued,  "We  qre  jmme- 

(tiately  concerned  with  the  effects  of 

'Momitor  4'  (an  organophosphate  pestj- 

cide)  on  the  farmworkers  and  their  fam- 

— ities  and,  on  the  consumers."  he  added. 

fwho  mayihave  been  exposed  to  as  high' 

ahidnccntration  as  six  p^rts  per  rtiill- 

"  ton. "^Risdon  explained  that  the  .legal 

tolerance  leycl  is  one  part  per'rnjTliwi. 

Risdon  believes  that  perhaps  eighty  pel^- 

'::cf  nt  of  the  imperial  Valley  crops  have^^ 

•■^'h^  contaminated  to  soflyfc-xifigt<^  by 

organophospafcs."  '      .;  . 


QIan  Risdon 

-  The  KarmwQrkers  Union  is  contuia- 
ing  thepicketing  against  Safwa)|,J^ 
order  to  effeci  a  positive  change  ftJu'th^ 
farmworkers  and  tht^u^iynilies.  the  re^ 
sBtiance  oTSafcway  to  thXdcmandMi«_ 
the  farm-workers  mu&t  be  bio1(^«  "  sia; 
edJlisdon 

Spokesman  for  Safevi)ay  mahitail 
that  <he  continuing  controversy  dx^r 
scab    lettuce  involves  a  dispute  between 
unions,  with  the  farm  workers  caught  in 
theaniddle.     /   . 

Risdon  .recalled  that   efforts  by 


Engineering  Instructor  Dies  from  Stroke 


Ralph  O'NeilP,  an  instructor  in  the 
Engineering  Department,  died  suddenly 
from  a  heart  attack  on  Friday,  February 
16. 


U'Neill  had  been  a  member  ofthe 
faculty  since  the  fall  semester  of  1968. 
In  addition  to  being  considered  an  ex- 
cellent teacher,  he  represented  the  facul- 
ty as  a  member  ofthe  txecutive  Council 
ofthe  Academic  Senate. 

He  received  his  BA  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1959.  He 
was  a  licensed  architect  and  a  licensed 
general  contractor  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. -»  1 

O'Neill  began  his  teaching  career  as 
a  part-time  faculty  member  at  Montcr- 


4ra6  C/ufr 


CCSF  students  had  kept^'scaV  Jcttuce . 
outof  the  campus  cafetcrtSTSTnd  he.  add- 
ed that  he  would,  "like.to^seenipte  of 
the  same  ^ph-it."  ^;  ■■'  -  \/".-  "  "^.;  . 
"We  request  students 'to  coitKi  forth. 
to  hold  meetfpgs  at  their  homes',  to  so->. 
licit  donations,  construct  placards  <jnd 
man  the  picket  lines/'  he  acfded. 

^-^r- — :»..'■  " — William  Korosec 


Opera  Club  Seeks  New  Members 


i^ 


"  -^ung culture-hurvgry  patrons  oftbe 
opera  are  busy  drumming  up  support 
for  the  recent  organization  of  Students 
for  Opera,  A  direct  result  ofthe  projact 


is  developing  op  ;ra  pat  ronsof  the  fu- 
ture. 

•Last  fall  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Guild  created  the  College  Opera  Asso- 
ciation (the  formal  name  of  Students  for 
0,picr4.).  Al  the  moiii.enl  there  aie  17 


member  campuses  in  the  greater  Bcfy. 
Area  with  the  hope  of  some  eight  or  ten     ^  ^ 
more  additional  members  in-spring.    '.."  ;^ 
Tha  muin.ptfrpoBa  qf  Stu<if,n]Sifyf ' 


Opera  is  tolgive  students  a  chUncelo  . 
attend  the  major  fall  season  of  thenar). 
Francisco  6t)cra.  as  well  as  Spring- 
Opera  Theater,  at  reasonshler»tes. 
Last  fall  the/guild.,underwrole  a  Sx-ofU 
eraseason  f(^r  SI5!  ■      ^       •    ,.  ■> 


••' "  ^.*. 


l/imtoi  Healik,  6ng  Use'.  .  V  - 

Siif^^  Risk'lPopujatjoir^ 

•    The  student  body  ofCCSF  has  been  termed  "to  be  ahigh  risk  populattoo  from 

tbeAuMic  health  vieWpoint."  This  assumption  comes  from  a  detailed  question- 

Jiaire  study  done  at  City  College  in  1971  and  reported  recently  m  an  article  m  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle.  '      ,,_,,.    ,,     ,,,  .     ,    ,  .. 

The  study  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health. by  Judith 

'^ac'ey  "former  CCSf  Student  Health  Nurse,  now  at  John  Hopkins  University. 

i and  D^  E  Lance  Rogers.difector  ofthe C'ity  Collegfe  tutorial  program. 

ThfVhronirif  artirlf,  !^ummari/.ed  ^1^,  9^^gy'^^."."di;S^.;.J'l'.".^^^^  '^  ^"*^^ 


;lpread  among  the'group;  severe  emotional  upsets  hay^  afnicted  nearR  haTr,lhe 
.  students,  nearly  one-third  have  seclous  contemplate<r^suic*de.  and  drug  use  is 

heavy  in'a.significantn-actioirpnULe  student  body.  _..,•.. -^.  ,       . 

|r:  Rogers,  <vho  did  the  statistlcah  analysis  fop  the  study,  indicated  that  it  has  to 
.       .  "   <Continyd  on  Page  2) 


Among  other  activities  the  CCSF 
Arab  Club  recently  elected  a  new  presi- 
dent, Riyad  Musa.  According  to  Musa. 
"The  ArabClubis  mainly  concerned 
with  the  continuation  of  our  Middle 
East.  culTuire,  rather  than  questions  of  a 
po I  it  ical  n at  ure. "       »  .  -.,,-^1   ^  _   ^ ., 

When  pres.sed  iM'wev^,  Masa  did  re- 
ply regarding  the  Crisis  over  Palestine; 
"ELssentially,"  be  explained,  "in  Pales- 
tine, it  is'  the  Pdestinians  and  the  Jews 
he  7^ist  Jewish  <$tate."  He 
ued,/'Zionishi  is  a^raci^t  ideology. 
In  reality.r  Musa  added,  "the  Jews  aire.' 
our  friends."  *  *_ 

Other  Arab  Mudents jyho  are  usoally/ 
found  to  be  occupying  the  "Arab  Ta- 
ble"-at  the  student  cafeteria,  among 
them  Mefleh  Tiaj.  observed  that.  ''Most 

our  discussions-  these  daysi^r^  politi- 


ey  Peninsula  College  in  the  fall  of '67 
and  Cabrillo  College  in  the  spring  of 
'68.  He  was  a  member  ofthe  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Mr.  O'Neill  s  competencies  were 
architecture  and  construction,  technolo- 
gy dejiign.  and  engineering  drawing. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  has  agreed  to  a  Mehio- 
rial  Scholarship  in  her  husband's  name 
for  students  majoring  in  architecture  or 
engineering. 

He  is  surviveo  by  his  wife.  Samantha. 
and  three  children,  Ralph  Jr..  14;  Mis- 
sy.jtt3;  and  Cathy.  8.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  February  19  at  Our  Lady 
of  Angels  Church.  Burlingame. 

— Denice  Foresc 

Blasts  Zionism 

cal."  Tiaj  explained.  ''Considering 
what's  happened  back  home.  Arab  stu- 
dents are  nowmost  interested  in  educat- 
ing American  students  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Zionist  treachery." 

Tiaj  especially  deplores  what  he  and 
the  other  Arab  students  ternied  "the 
biased  reporting  ofthe  Western  news 
media  in  favor  of  Israeli  aggression." 
He  continued.  "American  public  opin- 
ion has  been  poisoned  by  tl^e  Zionist 
propaganda."  He  explained  that  many 
Arabs  ^ee  Zionism  in  terms  of  "an  in- 
%cnational  conspiracy,  which,"  he  con- 
tinued, "among  other  evils,  has  subvert- 
ed much  of  the  world  press."  : 

""     Ian  Lustick,  spokesman  for  the  Rad- 
ical Jewish  Union  at  Berkeley,  spoke 
Recently  before  tfv^fttsl  mutdal'gather^ 
^.     .      -(Mntinuad  oil  iMck  paoa) 


Dirtctpr  Infemewed: 

MeriKil  Heafth  Pi^gram  Expanded 


By  Iat^l969  Oe^ld  Amada  had  arA 
rived  at  a  vocatiortalrsossroads  branch- 
ing pff  in  one-direct ion^tywardS  practic- 
ing in  a  private  clinic.  "anoNin  the  other 
to  estahlishing  a  mental  he^^h  service 
©NSan-  Francisco's-  conirnunilr-college. 
His  rfeeiM^inraLvored.CCSF.  s. 

"I  saw  Cif><."o!te^e  as  a  place  in  par- 
ticular thai.wa^  right  for  thisservicfe\ 
Needs  were  so  glaring  that  I  felt  sympa- 
thetic  to  thesituation      I  felt  I  could 
accomplish  something." 

Three  years  later,  Amada's 
choice  (now  in  the  role  of  Administra- 
tive Direclor  to  the  campus  mental 
health  ser'vice)  and  his  determination 
have  been  well  realized.  The  CCSF 
Mental  Health  Scrvfcfc.  sparsely  recog 


ni/ed  or  Utilized  by  students  themselves, 
has  heert  selected  by  thc.Afnerican  Psy- 
chiatric Assocfat ion-National  Associa- 

^ 
(continued  on  page  3) 
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AMADgA  -  "I  don't  delude  myself  into 
ttilnitlng.  we'ra  reaching  all  Ihe  students 
wtio  need  It" ' 


MARCH  IS,  1973 


-  ,  '^■f.i,^     MARCH  1! 

"^  Disease,  Drugs,  Sex,  Suicide  and  the  City  College  Student 


L  -- 


(contlnuvd  from  pag«  1) 
be  iKsumed  HhH  the  students  whg  took  part  in  the  survey  were  tel"nR  «he  ^"^^^^ 
the  students  were  requested  not  to  identify  |hemsel»es,  so  there  should  have  been  nfi 

reason  to  falsify  answersj  .      .u    u    .„,^rr.i,- 

Fifieen  hundred  students  in  the  Health  Education  classes  and  in  the  bconomic 
Opportunities  Program  al  CCSF-  «ere  given  the  survey.  The  sample_  ofthose  su- 
rveyed proved  related  to  the  entire  student  body  on  s-ich  standard  variables  as  age. 
sex.  wealth,  and  race. 
•A  series  of  answers  to  questions  on  morbidity  (disease)  rate,  (if  students  bave  or  ^ 

ever  had  a  specinc  disease),  produced  this  table: 

_.  ,ji,^_  All  sludciils  (p«r«iH) 

Dfeeasic  *»r  coodilloir  "^        , , 

.  ^  J.O 

TulierruloMs    • 

Epilepsy ■.. ' 'j 


Diabfles  . .  ._t. 
Heart  Irou^ 
Asthma    .  .  ■  ■ 
Hepatitis  or  infcctiouf 


•  ^  •  «rt  •  o^T*  * 


Nervous  breakdown 

M«jor  suncery    

M^ior  •rthopcdic  protileins 


r3*- 

IA.7 
.  43 

\X9 

.  6.7 


If  sudden  illness  struck  the  student.  18.6  percent  said  they  would  go  to  a  private 
physician.  Almost  23  percent  indicated  they  would  go  to  a  hospital  clinic  and  seven 
percent  said  lhe\  would  go  to  a  free  clinic.  . 

to  reach  medical  aid  in  cases  ol  sudden  illness.  50  percent  would  go  by  private 
car.  13.5  percent  would  have  al^.ambulance  take  them,  and  4.3  percent  replied  they 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do.         i  \ 


Only  48  7  percent  of  the  men  and  39.7  percent  of  the  women  reported  they  never 
had  a  severe  emotional  upset  or  crisis.  "These  statistics  appear  to  mdicate  a  group 
in  greater  need  of  help  than  is  usually  reported  in  college  populations,    stales  the 

^^^'^^he  summarv  of  the  survey  further  stated:  "The  primary  purpose  of  this  studv 
was  not  to  provide  answers  or  to  estimate  the  students"  self-response  interpretation 
of  questions  but  to  attempt  lo  evaluate  how  the  students  perceive  their  health  needs 
and  status  and  what  actions  they  would  take  under  certain  conditions.  Results  indi- 
cate the  student  body  to  be  a  high  risk  population  from  the  public  health  vlcv^- 

'"'' vir  Jerry  Amada.  Director  of  the  Mental  Health  Services,  believes  the  needs 
and  problems  (of  CCSF  students)  are  comparable  to  other  urban  school  popula- 
tions in  the  country  and,thai  the  figures  renected  in  the  survey  "are  not  unique  and, 
"not  an  overestimate  in  comparison  with  other  urban  school  areas.  ^ 

'3"he  increasing  number  of  students  that  come  into  the  Mental  Health  Services 


•  ■* 


+ 


Frequency  of  drug  use  was  broken  down  as  follows: 
Marliuana  MmU 

Never 45.7 

Once  only     13.1 

OiKe  a  month    Il.l 

Daily rj--. fT J      ' 

Amplietamincs  Male 

Never 7«.* 

Once  only    t-S 

2-5  limes 7.3 

5-10  times    2.3 

More  than  10  times -.  IIJ 


Female 
5«.9 
1934 
11.7 
I3J 
2.» 


Female 

7SJ 


OffKe  (S-I9t)j  does  not  mean  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  school  population  is 
in  need  of  help,  but  that  more  and  more  students  are  finding  out  about  the  services 
available  and  are  coming  into  the  office.  There  is  an  under-utilization  of  the  health 
services  available  at  the  college,"  says  Mr.  Amada.  "But  once  students  find  out 
about  the  services,  they  do  came  in."  »,      .        •      . 

Anutdu  hai  reservations  about  the  Chronicle's  article:  "Nowhere  in  the  article 
did  it  say  that  the  Mental  Health  Services  are  helping  the  students  with  their  prob- 
lems and  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  cope  with  these  problems.  ' 

The  survey  (on  which  the  Chronicle  article  was  based)  does  mention  that  mental 
health  services  are  now  provided  at  City  College,  that  a  comprehensive  student 
---multi-service  center  is  being  planned  and  tested,  that  short-term  crisis  services  are 
provided,  and  if  it  should  be  required,  referrals  are  made  to  various  community 
mental  health  centers. 

He  also  wishes  that  there  were  other  figures  (in  the  study)  from  urban  areas  to 
compare  CCSF  with  other  colleges.  -  /    o    ^ 

There  are  many  services  available  for  City  College  students  at  the  Student 
Health  Service,  including:  birth  control,  counseling,  pregnancy  testing  and  counsel 
ing,  individual  and  group  therapy.  consultation&,aid  for,|handicapped  students, 
various  health  need  booklets,  brochures  and  pamphlets.       ' 

—Alan  Whiteside 


*.l 

2.4 


_  JToday  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of 
yiHV  life. 

•  •  • 

People  are  lonely  because  they  build 
walls  instead  of  bridges. 


Time  b  too  slow  for  those  who  ^ait 
Too  swift  for  those  who  fear 
Too  long  for  those  who  grieve 
Too  short  for  those  who  rejoice 
But  for  those  who  love,  time  b  not. 

— Anonymous 


Psyrhcdriics                                            Male  Female 

Never 7*.*  «*.7 

Once  only    4.7  3.5 

2-10  limes    ."...*.«  4.9 

lO-.W  times    3.2  1.3 

>  than  JO  limes    t.5  U 

Hard  Narcotics                                      Male  Female 

Never «.*  •0.7 

Once  only 2.»  2J 

Twice  . 7J  3.2 

Two  times  a  week 9.7  t.1 

Daily    •.... ^»  ••• 

63.5  percent  of  the  men  and  72.1  percent  of  the  women  staled  that  they  never 
use  drugs,  suggesting  that  apparently  some  students  do  not  believe  marijuana  is  a 
"drug." 

B\  proiecline  these  figures  on  the  total  1971  school  population,  it  can  be  said 
thai  }9U  males  used  "acid"  more  than  30  limes  and  that  240  students  were  using 
h;ird  narcotics  dail\. 

The  responses  of  the  students  to  the  question  of  "frequency  of  worry  over  sexual 
lems"jaierc: 


•  taiflpus  Views  • 

by  Denice  Forese 
and  Marc  Cardinalli  * 

QUESTION:  "What  Do  You  Think  Should  be  the  penalties 

forreturning  draft-dodgers?" 


Never    

Male 

. . .  40.5 

Seldom    

...23.* 

...25.1 

Often     . 

i, , . 

...   4J 

All  Ibe  lime 

...   4.5 

39.4 

22.4 

2M 

3.1 

2.2 


It  was  found  that  the  ver\  rich  (more  than  S70I  monthly  income  by  the  study's 
Uefinifionf  ;in3  the  ver\  poor  (less  than  S166  monthly  income)  were  more  con- 
cerned with  sexual  proMem^  then  those  in  the  middle  incomes. 

.The  small  percentage  of  ihose  that  "worried  all  the  time"  over  sexual  matters 
was  broken  down  into  race.  It  was  found  that  Orientals  worried  less  than  average. 
,  L.uinos  (SpahiS'h  surname)  about  avcrace.  and  Blacks  and  non-?fpanish  Caucasians 


,   ■     .11  IIH'.^    1  .>|'.llll.'>ll    :>!!■  Il.l  Illy  f    .H'V^Wt    ...  VI   ..f^^.    .»ii%J     *^mv  I.-,    m.%.    ... 

rale  themselves  as  bcinc  in  this  catecofN  more  than  average. 

The  question  was  asked:  "If  you  were  female,  unmarried,  and  pregnant,  what 
would  you  do?"  The  following  table  is  the  percentages  to  the  proposed  solutions: 


Glcnda  Graham— Criminology 

There  shouldn't  be  a  penalty.  I  dop't 
know  why  not;  there  just  shouldn't  be  a  , 
penalty ! 


David  Kono — Psychology 

They  should  be  let -go,  because  if  they 
have  a  good  reason  for  dodging  the  draft 
they  shouldn't  be  penalized  for  it. 


Coronctte  King — Accounting 

I  don't  think  there  should  be  a  penal- 
ty. If  a  man  doesn't  want  to  fight 
against  another  man.  he  shouldn't  have 
to. 


Ml 


Have  the  liabv  and  keep  hiiti/lier    3S.7 

lla\r  Ihr  bah>  and  iidopl  him/her  out     7 J 

^4J^ 

.  2J 


57.1 
9.* 

2X9 
1.4 
U 


Ha>r  a  Insal  theraprulic  abortion   ...........r 

Have  an  illeftal  abortion    -. .  . . 

,     I'se  home  remedv  (atlempl  self  abortion)    

As  lor  ihe  method  of  hirih  control  that  wxs  favored  by  women.  42.5  percent  pre- 
ferred the  "pill."  12.9  percent  would  use  "mechanical  means,"  "chemical  means" 
accounted  for  3.6  pcrcCTt.  while  some  t\  pc  of  "home  remedy  "  would  be  used  by  0.6 
__IKrcent . 

Almost  37  percent  of  the  females  answered  with  the  choice  of  "None"  or  "never 
thought  ihoul  It."  Whether  this  pcrcentape  indicates  sexually  active  females  not 
usinu  am  torm  of  birth  control  or  those  not  needing  any  contraception  because  they 
are  tun  scxuallv  active^ or  a  mixture  of  both,  was  not  made  dear. 


-^ 


Robert  Charbonnean— BBingnal  Ed. 

None  because  there  are  many  penal- 
ties for  being  20  and  that's  only  one  of 
them.  It's  not  very  pleasant  living  in  ex- 
ile, even  in  your  own  country  and  most 
of  them  are.  We're  in  a  very  strange 
war-time. 


Students  asked  what  they  did  if  they 
suicide,  reflected  thest:  chokes: 


trrkmdy 


coninMtlii« 


-Seek  liU|i  iOd.  it.  liJl  ALT3!:- 


-SJh 


■Xtl 


l>eci^  >ou  didn't  hii<i-  (he  |>u|a  •  ■  d  > 
il .  and  forct  I  it 
XlU'mpt  suit'idc 
l>a  aothinK  jhi>ul  il.  juM  krvp  Ihrnl^"  k 
abnul  il 
Never  ihiNiehl  ahmH  il 


1.7 
Hi! 

*L.V« 


MlI 
X9 

in* 


Kadii  1.0W— Special  Ed.  

I  don't  believe  ihey  should  be  penal- 
ized. If  they  don't ^cireve  in  what 
they're  fighting  for.  they  shouldn't  be 
penalized. 


-T 


Csckey— Printing  Tech. 

]  don't  think  there  should  be  a  pcnal- 
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nnovative  Health 
Program  Explained 

(continued  from  page  1) ' 
tion  of  Mental  Health  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  eight  or  ntne'most  innovative 
college  health  serices. 

Although  Amada  was  the  original 
administrative  head  of  a  service  that 
now  has  nationwide  notariety,  the  in- 
ception of  the  mental  health  prograrri  at 
City  College  took  place  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival in  January,  197()!':The  campus's 
public  health  nurse  at  that  time  went 
into  the  San  Francisco  cpmmunity  and  . 
secured  two  grants  to  initiate  the  pro- 
gram, when  it  became  eviderrt  that 
many  students  seeking  her  help  had 
problems  that  were  clearly  psychologi- 
cal rather  than  physical.  The  manpower 
availaible  to  respond  to  that  ever  in- 
creasing need  was  non-existent. 

With  the  assurance  of  funds  and  the 
practical  beginning  of  the  program,  two 
agencies-  The  Westside  Mental  Health 
Program  and  the  California  Medical 
clinic  for  Psychotherapy  -became  co- 
sponsors  of  the  pilot  service  and  have 
continued  their  Sponsorship  through  the 
present. 

"What  this  (sponsorship)  essentially 
means."  explains  Amada,  "is  that  we 
operate  under  their  administrative  um- 
brella. We  are  responsible  to  those 
agencies  for  the  quality  of  service  we 
give  the  students."  v 

~  Present  operating  grantJare  supptted" 
through  four  sources  including  an  un- 
precedented annual  funding  program  of 
$30,000  from  the  Community  College 
District  for  the  1973-74  academic  year. 
Funds  are  almost  exclusively  used  to 
maintain  staff  salaries  and  services  of- 
fered through  the  CCSF  Mental  Health 
Program. 

In  early  1970,  the  service's  staff  in- 
cluded five  part-time  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals and  by  September  of  that  ^ear 
a  unique  training  program  was  added  to 
supply  another  vital  dimension  to  the 
overall  mental  health  service'. 

The  current  service  revolves  around 
eight  senior  staff  members  and  five 
trainees  who  are  studerits  presently  inv- 
olved in  mental  health  graduate  pro- 
grams at  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco 
State  University. 

.The  highly  selective  program  enti- 
tled. Field  Placement  Setting,  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  CCSF  mental  health 
service  and  gives  priority  to  minority 
graduates  who  are  experienced  and  have 
excellent  qualifications  and  academic 
creditation.  -The  eight-member  senior, 
staff  emphasizes  a  multi-ethnic  scope  to 
represent  the  campus's  diverse  student 
population:  it  draws  its  personnel  from 
various  disciplines  including  psycholo- 
gy, social  work,  rehabilitation  and  psy- 
chiatry. 

The  staff  and  trainees  arc  involved  in 
five  major  outlets  that  constitutethe 
CCSF  Mental  Health  Service  as  a  di- 
rect response  to  the  needs  that  are 
present  on  campus.  These  include  indi- 
vidual services  for  a  student,  group  ser-, 
""vices  which  are  more  formal,  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  and  sessions,  and 
""the  Rap  Center,  a  non-commital  service 
designed  against  a  drop-in  setting. 

The  two  auxiliary  programs  revolve 


looiring  Boclr: 


The  Founding  of  Cify  College 


'The  Emanon,"  August  1935: 

—fjoing  back  10  years  for  this  column 
reveals  the  first  issue  of  the  official  City 
College  newspaper. 

This  also  marked  the  founding  of 
CCSF.  The  campus  here  on  Phelan 
Avenue  did  not  exist.  The  first  classes 
were  held  at  the  University  of  California 
Extension  at  540  Powell  and  at  Galileo 
-High  School  which  is  still  at  the  present 
location. 

'  After  two  issues,  the  name  for  the 
newspaper  was  changed  to  its  current 
title.  The  Guardsmanr  ~;  ' 

In  this  first  issue  tfie  stories  dealt 
mainly  with  introductions  to  the  student 
body  about  all  the  aspects  of  City  Col- 
lege. 


ty  at  all?  Secondly,  they  shouW  get  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  rer 
using  to  participate  in  the  oppression  of 
people  around  the  world. 


around  outreach  services  qr  any  contact 
with  students  that  does  not  fit  into  the 
category  of  formal  psychological  treat- 
ment, and  consultations  with  faculty 
and  administrators  to  establish  a  deeper 
understanding  of  student  concerns. 

Amada  is  concerned  with  students' 
lack  of  closure  to  and  use  of  the  Men- 
tal Health  Service.  As  part  of  a  continu- 
ous reformation  and  re-evaluation  of 
plans  for  this  service,  he  has  been  visit- 
ing classrooms  to  maintain  personal 
-contact  with  studenu  on  campus.  . 

"I  don't  delude  myself  into  thinking 
we're  reaching  all  the  students  who  need 
it,"  Amada  states,-  attributing  a  large 
part  of  the  problem  to  publicity  and 
public  relations.  Out  of  a  class  of  thirty, 
he  estimates  that  only  about  five  stu- 
dents may  already  know  about  the 
Mental  Health  Service. 

Despite  the  communication  draw- 
backs, there  has  been  an  83  percent  in- 
of  the  health  ser 


crease  in  uudent  use 
vice  over  last  year.  A  knowledge  gap  as 
well  as  the  pressures  and  stigmas  at- 
tachecf  to  using  the  services  arc  gradual- 
ly diminishing;  student  credibility  is 
slowly  approximating  the  acclaim  given 
the  CCSF  Mental  Health  Program  by 
nationwide  organizationsrDiane  Merlino 


The  first  president  of  the  college  was 
A.J.  Cloud,  "a  Lincolnian,  homespun 
sort  of  fellow  who  has  been  so  busy  in 
his  35  years  in  the  public  service  that  he 
has  never  had  time  to  look  out  for  him- 
self." (So  now  you  know  how  Cloiid 
Hall  got  it's  name.) 

A  Friday  night  informal  dance  was 
scheduled  to  "break  the  ice','  and  "melt 
all  stiffness"  at  the  prospect  of  the  open- 
ing of  classes.  Admission  was  free  to  AS 
card  holders,  25  cents  stag,  and  50  cents 
for  couples. - 

tft  an  informational  column,  "What 
^you  should  know  about  your  junior  col- 
lege," an  initial  enrollment  of  2,000  stu- 
dents was  expected:  The  largest  enroll- 
ment in  the  U.S.  at  this  time  was  at 


Photo  of  the  Weel^ 


N«*3 

L.A.  Junior  College  with  5,000.  A  year-   _ 
ly  savings  of  $250  was  expected  by  par- 
ents vyho  were  now  able  to  send  their 
childrih  to  a  junior  college  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  '  )t  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  schoql  colors  and  the  name  for 
the  varsity  teams  were  selected  by  con- 
tests. College  yells  and  songs  were  also 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  students. 
Oh  yes,  to  qualify  for  the  award  if  his  - 
suggestion,  was  selected,  the  winner  had 
lo  secure  a  fiverdollur  advertisement  for 
the  newspaper. 

Louis  Conlan  was  the  Rams  first 
basketball  coach.  Dr.  Conlan  later  be- 
came President  of  City  College  from 
1V49  through  f970- At-present  4»€  i*-a 


member  of  the  Community  College  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Governors. 

The  entire  schedule  of  classes  was 
listed  on  one  page  of  the  newspaper 
(approximately  the  size  of  two  pages  of 
the'current  Guardsman}. 

It  was  noted  thA  it  would  take  a  stu- 
dent 18  and  one  half  years  if  he  wished 
tQ  receive  .a  grade  in  every  subject.  But 


rare. 


the  existetice  of  such  highly  motivated 

students  was  admittedly  considered 

-Alan  Whiteside 


VIomen's  Day  lecture 
Fights  Sleepiness 

March  8,  1938,  was  the  first  National 
Women's  Day  in  the  ISSR.  Now,  35 
years  later,  A  Russian  holiday  has  CQme 
to  the  CCSF  campus.  March«,  1973, 
has  been  designated  International  Wom- 
en's Day  in  America. 

The  lecture-presentation  started  25 
minutes  late.  Scheduled  as  the  main 
speaker  was  Evdyn  Reed,  noted  anthro- 
pologist (and  advocate  of  women's  Lib- 
eration). 

Presented. instead  were  three  women 


speakers  who  read  from  prepared  texts  ■ 
in  monotones  inclined  to  put  the  audi- 
ence to  sleep.  The  speakers,  (who  never 

tty  identified  themselves)  spoke  on 
the  Abortion  Rights  Victory.  Minority 
Women's  Liberation  and  Women's 
Liberation  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

"Women's  lib  is  gaining  in  all  the 
corners  of  the  world  and  even  in  the 
backward  nations  and  lands.  Headlines 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Washington  Post  and  Several,  other 
newspapers  have  pointed  to  the  Wom- 
en's Lib  movement  growing  in  the  world 

places  like  Brazil.  Pakistan,  the  Arab 
countries  and  other  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world,"  the  first  speaker 
observed.  •    t 

The  Chicii^no  Women's4.ib  move- 
ment is  gaining  in  this  country  also,  as 
are  other  minority  women's  move- 
ments. The  Chicano  spokeswoman  said. 
"Minority  women,  whether  they  be 
Black,  Indian  or  C-hicanO.  need  their 
own  type  of  national  union  to  handle 
their  specific  type  of -oppression.  Right 
no.w,  blacks  and  chicanos  are  being 
pushed  around  and  oppressed  by  the 
American  ruling  class  forcing  them  to 
work  for  low  pay  under  poor  conditions 
to  make  even  an  attempt  to  live  in  this 
country." 

"The  discussion,  after  the  three  speak-_ 
ers  had  their  say.  dealt  mainly  with  the 
family    unit,   contraceptives,    abortion 
rights  and  the  free  women's  clinic  on 
campus.  y 

"We  arc  not  trying  to  take  away  the 

family  unit:  I  think  it  will  dissolve  by 
ttself  with  no  real  help  from  us.  The 
original  idea  for  the  family  unit  was  a 
means  to  further  the  oppression  against 
women,  forcing  them  into  the  role  of 
breeder  for  the  nation,"  replied  one  of 

the  speakers.  

. — Several  ideas  and-eomments  on  abor- 


^feoffo  93  B  (A^amtmd  Pfcof o  JomrmmlUm} 
Ig  Sfcarpr  latfrvcf or 


(Calvin's  assignniMit  was  a  photo  assay  depicting  Iti*  downtown  area.  H«  happened 
lo  be  on  Powell  between  Oeary  and  O'FarreN  where  he  spotted  two  men  In  the  sMewalk 
dispute.  His  camera  <:ati^  the  action.)  


"tion  were  offered  at  the  meeting 
"Some  doctors  will  not  tell  you  what 
method  theyare  going  to  use  in  your 
abortion";  "Some  states  have  just  ig- 
nored tjie  Supreme  Court  Tu\inf(  on 
abort  lonTorcing^fhe^bmeh  of  that  stal?" 
to  go  underground  for  their  abortions"; 
"The  new  legislation  by  the  State 
Health  Board  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  abortion  operations  or  proce- 
dures." 

The  audience  (approximately  45 
women  and  five  men)  received  the 
speakers  and  their  ideas  with  mixed 
feelings.  Some  were  extremely  interest- 
ed,  others  were  bored  and  waiting  for 


Evelyn  Reed. 

Reed  arrived  an  hour  late  and  looked 
rather  tired  when  she  walked  in. 
(Perhaps  she  was  listening  to  the  mono- 
tone voice's  of  the  three  speakers  and  fell 
asleep  beside  the  door. ) 

—Marc  Cardinalli 


\ 
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SDS  Chapter  Plans 
Campus  Campaign 


Mention  ihe  name.  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS).  ahd  instant- 
ly a  picture  of  long-haired'radicals  con- 
cealing bbmbs  comes  to  mind.  How- 
ever, this  isn't  always  true  as  demon- 
strated byth&CCSFSDS. ~ 

The  CCSF  chapter  of  the  SDS  is  cur- 
rently  planning  a  campaign  against  cer- 
tain theories  which  the  SDS  consider 
"racist."  These  theories  are  allegedly 
similar  to- Professor  William  Shockley's- 
theory  of  genetic  inferiority. 

The  campaign  they  plan  for  this 
campus  tics  in  with  the  national  goal  of 
exposing  all  such  teachers  who  teach 
these  alleged  racist  theories.  The  main 
push  will  be  to  expose  and  allempl  to 
change  the  curriculum  of  these  teachers. 

Last  semester  the  SDS  was  involved 
in  helping  the  Farmworkers  Union  in 
their  campaign  in  defeating  Proposition 
22.  The  SDS  also  was  responsible  in 
changing  the  brand  of  lettuce  used  in  the 
school  cafeteria. 

The  SDS  was  recognized  last  semes- 
ter by  the  Community  College  and  is 
officially  a  campus  organization.  Last 
semester  the  SDS  numbered  16  mem- 
»bers  but  as  President  Bill  Hankin  said, 
"The.  organization  has  to  grow  before 
we  can  help  students." 

Hankin  went  on  to  state,  "We  have 

an  ad  campaign  planned  and  have  asked 

teachers  to  sign  a  petition  against  these 

racist  theories.  We  need  much  more 

"  itiscussion  on  this  matter  though." 

The  CCSF  chapter  is  a  member  of 
the  regional  committee  comprised  of 
chapters  at  Cal  Berkeley  and  Cal  State 
University  at  San  Francisco.-  "Tlhere's 
been  a  steady  growth  in  the  la.st  year." 
Hankin  explained.  He  stressed  that  all 
interested  people  are  welcome  to  join 
the  organization. 

'  Onihe  subject  of  the  current  cam-  ■ 
paign  Hankm.said,  "We  would  like  to 
see  students  and  teachers  suppdrt  us  on 
this."  He  wouldn't  disclose  exactly 
what  plans  the  t>rganization  had  for  the 
campaign  but  he  promised  things  would 
soon  change. 

.»  — Doug  Pen 
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Phillips  Slams 
Glean  Air  Act 

Phillips  Petroleum  Compan>  re- 
cently circulated  a  pamphlet  claiming 
that  standards  set  b\  California's  Air 
Re50urcc^  Board  make  more  realisth; 
demands  on  petroleum  companies,  auto 
makers,  and  consumers  than  the  Federal 
Clean  AtrAct  does. — 
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Citing  "consumer  cost"  as  the  math 
fault  in  the  federal  law  (to  be  enforced  by 
1975)  they  went  on  to  state  that  the  "17 
percent  of  1%8  emissions  "  limit  would  be 


sufficient  to  achieve  desirable  air  for  ever 
yone. 

Phillips  emphasized  the  "5  percent  of 
pre-68"  federal  standards  would 
onl>  create  higher  automotive  costs. 

Phillips  also  claimed  that  California's 
17  percent  limit  would  permit  auto  mak- 
ers to  use  thermal  reactors  instead  of  cat- 
alytic converters  that  are  now  being  used 
by  Detroit. 

Thermal  reactors  equipped  with 
lead  traps  would  eliminate  extensive 
fuel  refinement,  ihe  Phillips  Company 

_iiikg«d.  -  "^ ::::. 

Current  methods  of  emission  con- 
trol, which  were  called  "the  wrong  way" 
by  a  recent  government  study,  have 
been  also  criticized  for  their  increased 
refining  needs  and  fuel  consumption. 
Hence,  for  higher  fuel  and  auto  operat- 
ing costs. 

Many  "refined  "  fuels.  Phillips  assert- 
ed^ cause  widely  advertised  pinging' and 


PROGRESSIVE  IDEAS  -  Unafraid  to  change  wtth  timet,  demands  and  needs  Don  Peter- 
son (Top)  and  the  Experimental  College  oHer  an  alternative  to  regimented 
teaching  methods.  (Bottom)The  Experimental  College  lobby  is  multi-faceted,  sometimes 
used  for  meetings.  Students  use  It  on  this  occasion  for  lounging  on  a  coM,  gray  day. 

f xpefiweiito/  College: 

~Edocational  Alternatives  Offered^ 


stallouts.  in  addition  to  the  need  for 
larger  engines  that  produce  fess  horse- 
power. 

The  net  effect  of  this  increase  in  fuel 
consumption  has  allegedly   been  dis- 
guised    by   Detroit  (which  increased  the 
fuel  tank  capacity  of  its  newer  cars). 

— >Toin  Fantulin 


During  a  recent  Guardsman  inter- 
view, Don  Petersoir,  faculty  coordinator, 
and  sponsor  of  the  C(  SF  Fxperimental 
College,  sTifed,  '*Studeiffs  and  leacliers" 
often  forget  the  fun  and  joy  that  learning 
can  be,  the  whole  matter  of  being  cu- 
rious, having  an  imagination  and  making 
discoveries." 

He  went  on  to  say.  "During  the  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  grades  and  credits, 
leading  to  degrees  and  licenses,  one  of- 
ten ToseslrtsiTTrrfnsic  motivation  for 
learning.  Teachers  often  get  so  wound 
up  in  giving  grades  and  working  on 
standards  qf  how  to  give  grades  to 
groups  of  students,  that  they  often  for- 
get the  real  purpose  of  learning." 

Peterson  said  that  it  was  on  this  bias, 
that  the.  Experimental  College  wa# 
founded.  "To  give  the  students,  as  well 
as  the  faculty,  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  of 
learning:  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  and  to  see  themselves 
operating  on  their  own  inner-motiva- 
tion " 

The  Experimental  College  was 
founded  during  the  fall  semester  of 


vent  of  services  such  as  the  Student 
Advice  Center.  Draft  Counseling,  the 
Day  Care  and  the  Tutorial  Center.  It 


1967.  A'ileering  committee  made  it 
possible  for  persons  interested  to  orga- 
nize study  groups  of  their  particular  in- 
terests. 

During  the  peak  of  its  activities,  the 
Experimental  CollegeVa*  offering  a 
large  number  -of  workshops  and  study 
groups.  It  made  it  possible  for  the  ad- 


was  helpful  in  organizing  the  La  Raza 
Unida,  Free  Gay  Students  Association 
and  other  student  organizations. 

At  present,  the  Experimental  College 
houses  the  CCSF  Veterans,  the  Wom- 
ens  Action  Group,  the  Free  Critic  news- 
paper and  the  Arab  students  Associa- 
tion. ~ 

It  also  furnishes  an  informal  setting 
where  anyone  can  come  to  talk  and  re- 
lax with  their  fellow  students  and  facul- 
ty. Two  huge  bitlletin  boards  supply  in- 
formation relating  to  events  on  campus 
and  the  community. 

The  Experimental  College  is  current- 
ly running  a  film  series  along  with  a  ser- 
ies of  lectures.  Workshops  and  study 
groups  are  few,  but  subject  to  future  in- 
terests. It  is  also  offering  technical  ad- 
vice and  some  financial  assistance  to 
any  new  group  or  organization  which 
might  need  help.  f 

The  interview  wiih  Don  Peterson  was 
to  acquaint  slu^nts  and  fn^MHv  wjth 
the  «»HH«nce  ef  the  txpertmcntai  Col- 
lege and  the  possibilities  it  may  have  for 
those  interested  in  supplementing  their 
future  education. 

The  Experimental  College  is  located 
behind  Cloud  Hall  in  Bungalow  5. 
r 

^Richard  Hourigan 
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pig  Business  -  Involved  ' 
in  Community  Problems?  ' 


Crocker  National  Bank  executive  C. 
Michael  Shaw  says  "You  must  do  what 
your  conscience  dictate^'  when  it  comes 
to  helloing  others. 

Shaw,  vice  president  in  charge  o 
marketing  at  Crocker,  is  also  active  in 
various  divic  and  community  organiza- 
tions, ranging~from  Chairman  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  board  member  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment. 

His  involvement  with  the  Little  Jim 
Club  of  Children's  Hospital  has  beep 
only  as  "an  advisor  to  that  mad  group 
of  women"  Shaw  insists.  However,  (or 
the  last  several  years  he  has  also  made 
available  to  this  group  the  branch  ai 
One  Montgomery  Street  for  the  znm:\\ 
Mardi  Gras  evening  which  has  raised^ 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  hospital. 

Having-been  exposed  to  children 
with  birth  defects  in  a  ward  at  the  U.(  . 
Medical  Center  "tore  me  to  shreds , 
admits  Shaw  who  has  three  healthy  sons 
of  his  own.  This  experience  led  to  is 
involvement'in  the  March  of  Dimes  ynd 
ultimately  to  his  present  position  as  ki- 
cal  chairman. 

Shaw's  community  involvemenu 
extend  to  in-depjh  recruitment  of  mi- 
norities *  at  his  bank.  He  be- 
lieves that  minority  hiring  has  to  depend 
on  businesses,  an  not  on  the  govern^ 
ment.  However,  what  the  "minorities' 
needs  and  wants  culturally"  Shaw 
admittedly  doesn't  know.  He  thinks 
that  in  the  past  the  feeling  was  "wh\ 
Hiiicboat'''lnfthesiatusqiin;hu 


i«cki 


recently  the  minority  community  has 
brought  it  to  his  attention  and  to  the 
bank's  that  the  boat  needs  to  be  CQtked. 

Shaw,  who  lives  and  wopks  in  the 
City,  often  finds  himself  discussing  with 
suburbanite  friends  the  possibility  of 
commuter  tax  in  San  Francisco.  He 
claims  to  have  no  fears  of  the  Manhai 
tanization  of  this  City.  He  confesses 
that  he  has  mixed  emotions  about  clos- 
ing all  legal  tax  loopholes,  but  thinks 
that  maybe  the  commuters  should  help 
ease  the  city  dwellers'  tax  burden. 

Although  Crocker  Bank  doesn  r 
support  any  political  party,  Shaw  has 
supported  the  Republican  party  finan- 
cially as  well  as  a  voter.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  "not  in  favor  of  any  kind  ol 
bombing,"  Shaw  supported  Nixon  m 
the  last  election  because  he  believes  thai 
"Nixon  surrounds  himself  with  the  most 
capable  men  in  the  country." 

Born  in  England,  Shaw  received 
much  of  his  education  in  4he  United 
States.  He  attended  City  College  of  San 
Mateo  and  went  on  to  obtain  his  degree 
in  business  administration  at  the  Vn- 
iversity  of  San  Francisco.  During  this 
time  he  began  his  job  as  messenger  boy 
at  Crocker  in  1949 

-His  interest  in  writing  has 


through  the  years.  When  he  has  the 
time,  he  is  addicted  to  writing  romantic 
short  stories  which  usually  find  their 
way  into  the  waste  basket  when  he  re- 


Do  You  Know  Your  I D  Number? 


reads  them. 

Divorced  for  several  years,  Shaw 
finds  "being^single  quite  dull."  He  is 
making  plans  to  be  remarried  in  early 
March. 

A  busy  life  keeps  Shaw  involved 
with  the  community  and  his  fellow  man. 
—Leslie  Thom» 


To  avoid  chaos  in  the  registrar's  off- 
ice Mid  cofifiBKMi  for  the  students,  the 
administration  asks  all  students  to  mem- 
orize their  I  I)  numbers. 

Precision  in  identification  numbers 
deletes  numerous  mistakes  in  regular 


and  pre-registratidn. 

Kenneth  Castellino,  formerly  a 
teacher,  is  now  in  charge  of  registration. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  at 
City  College  is  growing.  In  I972vday 
^nd  night  students  enrolled  numbered 


20,426,  almost  doubling  the  attendance 
of  1965: 

However,  the  ratio  bet>*een  men  and 
women  has  not  considerably  changed. 
In  1972,therewere56%menand44% 
women.  In  196S.thcrewcre6l%malc 


students  and  }9%  female. 

Because  of  the  large  enrollment  at 
CCSF,  accurate  I  D  onmbers  have 
become  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
Registrars'  Office.  


BANK  EXECUTIVE  -  Guardsman  reporter 
Marguerite  ZIpse  discusses  big  business 
involvement  with  Michael  Shaw.  Shav»  s 
community  Involvements  extend  to  m- 
depth  recruitment  of  minorities  carried  on 
at  hia  bank. 
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Home  Economics : 


Pages 


/Men  Neeif  Household  Know-how  Too 


Higher  male  enrollment  in  Home 
Economics  classes  is  an  "indication  of 
current  interest  in  matters  regarding  the 
home,"  believes  instructor  Sandy  Nager. 

"Also,  it's  because  of  economic  ne- 
cessity that  men  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  the  trends  in  clothing  fash- 
ions," she  stated.  "Fashion  designing  is 
a  very  lucrative  field,"  she  added. 

Two  male  students.  Ken  6ary  and 
Don  Hall,  commented  on  the  Home 
Economics  sewing  course  as  "relevjint" 


and  "very  enjoyable."  Both  men  intend 
to  become  fashion  designers.  Thev  ap- 
plaud instructor  Sandy  Nager  as  "a  very 
helpful  instructor." 

According  to  Nager,  "We've  never 
had  any  males  whoVe  dropped  the  course 
because  they  were  dissatisfied  doing 
women's  work.  On  the  contrary,"  she 
added,  "Our  beginning  class  has  enrolled 
more  males  this  semester  than  ever  be- 
fore.'*     r^  —William  Korosec 


MALE  LIBERATION  -  (Upp^ left)  Ken  Gary  and  his  trusty 
Singer.  (Lower  left)  Home  Economics  Instructor  Sandy 
Nager  helps  Ken  with  fitting.  (Below)  Don  Hall,  Ms.  Nager 
and  Ken  proudly  display  their  latest  creations,  probably  the 
only  way  to  get  clothes  to  look  right,  fit  right,  and  beat  in- 

flited  prices  at  the  same  timet  ^ (Photo,  courtesy  KenOary)- 


Veterans  Sponsor  New  film  Series 


'■A  new  film  and  lecture  series  will  lie- 
gin  at  CCSF  Thursday  March  22.  fhis 
new  series  will  examine  man  and  oppres- 
sion, ranging  all  the  way  from  student- 
campus  relations  to  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  f^lt  film,  entitled  Wildcat  At 
Mead,  cxamMn  the  wildcat  strike  by 


black  workers  at  the  Mead  packing' 
plant  in  Atlanta  Georgia.  The  film  ex- 
plores the  poor  working  conditions  the 
men  were  forced  to  work  in  and  what 
the  workers  did  to  improve  conditions. 

Along  with  the  film  there  will  be  a 
speaker  thdt  has  been'working  with  the 
strikers  at  the  Farah'S  garment  factory 
in  Texas. 

The  nim  will  be  shown  in  V  114  at  II : 
00  a.m.,  March  22. 


CCSF  Veteran  Tom-Csckey,  27.  a" 
spokesman  for  the  organizatidns  spon- 
soring the  scries,  said  that  they  plan  to- 
show  one  film  a  month  with  a  speaker 
presented  with  each  film. 

Several  organizations  are  sponsoring 
the  film  seTies,  among  them  are  CCSF 
V«ts  Association.  La  Ra^Ut  and  thd 


Arab  Students. 

This  student  film  committee  is  plan- 
ning films  that  explore  the  student 
struggle,  and  a  film  that  looks  into  the 
Palestinian  Guerrilla  conflict. 

"We  would  like  students  to  realize 
their  own  struggle,"  Csekey  explained, 
"and  find  out  that  many  students  are 
having  the  same  struggle." 

"^Dale  Harvison 


CO/1:  A  Unique  Student  Service 


The  Center  of  Independent  Learning 
(COIL),  founded  in  the  fall  of  1968  by 
Deans  Jules  Fraden  and  Jack  Aldridge, 
helps  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
cover  subjects  on  their  own  even  with- 
out the  help  of  a  tutor. 

COIL  is  funded  by  the  CCSF  budget- 
as  well  as  federal  funds.  According  to 
Becky    Woodward,  CQIL's  supervisor. 
last  year's  budget  was  a  "very  «naH" 
$2500. 

The  center  has  a  vast  supply  of  re- 
source m,aterial  on  subjects  ranging 
from  Physics  to  Political  Science. 

COIL  recently  moved  from  its  old 
location  C-30S  to  larger  quarters  at  the 


south  end  of  Cloud  Hall  library.  This 
was  due  to  increasing  use  of  the  facili- 
ties, and  the  need  of  better  %renilation 
for  the  computer  terminals.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  constructed 
'the  new  area.  COIL  ,  which  is  staffed  by 
students,  is.  now  ready  for  business  and 
plans  to  offer  more  and  better  services. 
Materials  can  be  checked  out  on  a 


two-hour  Of  over  night  bam.  The  center 
"is  open  every  day  from  8  am  to  5  pm. 

ThousandsofCCSF  students  have 
used  coil's  materials  and  found  them 
to  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of  either  bet- 
ter grades  or  increased  knowledge. 

— Mike  Skeels 
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Happenings  Here  ond  Tdefe 


BKEAUt- 

Approximately  35  work-study  posi- 
tions (tutoring,  counseling  and  clerical) 
are  open  in  the  Mission  Model  Cities 
Program  at  2922  Mission.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Adriana  Gross  or 
Fausto  Guzman  at  826-5333  weekdays 
between  2-5  pm  except  Thursdays. 

Al,L-WOMAN  ROCK     . 

£y«.  a  five-woman  roclT  band,  will 
be  at  the  Overcast  Club,  1458  Haight 
Street,  every  Friday  night  in  March. 


^ 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  -  Philip  Brown  (Top)  relate*  the  virioufe  actlvitlet  going  on  in  ttte 
broadcasting  department  to  reporter  Nathaniel  Justice.  (Middle  Left)  shows  some  ol  the 
elaborate  equipment  used,  while  on  the  right  curious  onlooicers  observe  broadcaster 
Doug  Robertson.  (Bottom)  TV  operations  director  Bill  Hayward  warms  up  the  monitors. 

Everything  yoir  Wanted  to  Know 
About  the  Broadcdsting  Dept. 


The  Broadcasting  Department  at 
-City  College  offers  a  cross  section  of 
courses  designed  to  acquaint  the  future 
broadcast  enthusiast  with  all  facets  of 
the  industry.  Recently.  Ihr  (niardsman 
■conducted  an  interview  with  Phillip  K. 
-  Brown,  head  of  the  radio  department. 

Q.   What  exactly  is  offered  in  the   ' 


— Bmadcmtittjf  Dept? 

^  -I  We  offer  a  varielv  of  classes  in  the 
aept.  There  is  a  beginning  'survey "  ckiss. 
a  broadcast  speech  class,  a  class  on  the 
social  aspects  of  broadcasting  (how 
broadcasting  effects  lis  all),  audio  pra- 
duction.  announcing,  a  non-dranplic 
\^riting  class,  a  series  of  te'leviswn  pro- 
duction classes,  and  the4hrce  classes 
•  that  operate  the  radio  stations. 

Q  \yhai  cuursi'ii  arc  necessary  to 
enafrteM  student,  to  vork  ^ith  th/c 
tacilities'* 

-  I.  First  of  all.  cver\bod>  has  to  take 
the  beginning  survey  class  (BCST  21). 
after  thai  \ou  can  take  the  audio  pro- 
duction class  (24).  These  are  the  two 
neccssarv  classes.  In  24 \ou  start  to 
handle  the  audio  equipment.  From 
there.  >ou  can  go  into  the  station,  an- 
nouncing, or  the  T.V.  classes.  All  of 
these  courses  let  you  get, your  hands  90 
the  equipment. 

Q   Sludent-y\ise.  ho>i  large  is  the 


services,  where  for  a  cer\ain  amount  of 
money,  they  send  us  M  their  new  releas- 
es in  a  certain  category  of  music  for  the 

entire  year. 

/^   U^t*  tU^  ziniiitn  hpfH  fyliioit^ii  with. 

\f  .      i  M  CC,     fill     .IIUIII"!     i'l  *  ••    f'l  ••^  ■•Wi,-i»il«i 

lhe<intimel\  rip-ofP  How  much  of  a 
problem  is  there  with  security? 

A.  So  far  we've  been  pretty  lucky 
especially  in  the  station.  In  the  station 


SWITCHERS  NEEDED 

A  Switchboard  is  being  set  up  at 
CCSF.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  help 
(opy  files  from  the  State  College 
Switchboard  and  to  staff  it  when  It 
opens.  If  you'd  like  to  help,  drop  by 
E109  (Student  Advice  Center)  or  phone 
587-7272  ext.  535  and  ask  for  Trlna. 
STEVE  STILLS  ON  TV 

"fSlk-rocker  Stephen  Stills  with  his 
band  Manassas  will  headline  the  March 
16  showing  of  ABC's  biweekly  "In 
Concert"  series.  Also  appearing  on  the 
bill  will.be  composer-singer  Randy 
Newman  and  folk  artists  Brewer  and 

jTTi\fTC~  .  . — ^-- 

The  show  will  be  broadcast  simulta- 
neously in  color  on  KGO-TV  and  in 
ster?o  on  KSFX  radio  at  1 1 :30  p.m. 

DO  RAMS  SKI  BARE? 

Next  meeting  of  the  Ram  Ski  Club 
will  be  Wednesday,  March  14,  at  8  p.m. 
in  Cloud  Hail  220.  The  club  meets  every 
Wednesday  evening. 

Membership  Ls  open  to  students  and 
non-students,  skiers  and  non-skiers.  For 
further  information  contact  George  Spi- 
teri,  647-2739. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN 

When  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
first  appeared,  its  author,  William 
Shakespeare,  was  still  a  young  man. 
The  exuberance  of  youth  permeated  his 
comedy. 

That  same  quality  has  been  injected 
into  the  Civic  Light  Opera's  current 
production  of  Two  Gentlemen  at  the 
Curran  Theatre  for  a  seven  week  run 
starting  March  20. 

The  nfusic  written  by  Gait  Macder- 
mot  of  Hair  fame  with  lyrics  by  John 
Guara  ranges  all  the  way  from  Rock  to 
Calypso. 

Very  much  in  tune  with  the  I970's 
Thw  Gentlemen  has  an  extraordinarily 
versatile  setting  and  iipagmative  cos- 
tuming, including  a  multi-raciat^cast 
which  has  received  good  notices  in  other 
cities'. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  CVL 
Box  Office  on  Geary  for  most  perform- 


WoMEN'S  CLINIC  * 

« 
Student  Health  Services  has  opened  a 
women's  clinic.  lt.offers  V.D.  screening. 
Pap  smears,  birth  control  counseling  and  • 
supplies,  and  pregnancy  testing.  All  are 
strktiy  confidential.  Drop  by  S190  for  * 
more  information. 

BLACK  DRAMA  • 

The  Imani  Kumba  Theater  CompS-* 
ny's  produdimi  of  three  one-^[ci[  plays_ 
by  San  Francisco's  Jim  Potts  will  he, 
presented  on  March  16,  17,  23,  24,  and 
30  and  31,  at  8  p.m.  by  the  Black  Wrii-« 

J^_-. Y  ers  Workshop  at  the  Neighborhood" 

Theater,  located  at  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Extension,  Haight  and  Buchanan' 
Sis.,  San  Francisco. 

NEED  CREDIT? 

\       Day  Care  Center  needs  volunteers. 
Student   Leadership  credit   is  availabU-' 
for  the  hours  you  work  with  childnn. , 
Women  and  men  welcome  and  needed. 
Drop  by  B7  or  call  ext.  463. 

MED.  SOSH? 


inces. 


The  Behavioral  Science  Department 
of  CCSF  is  announcing  a  new  course  in  ^ 
medical  sociology  for  the  coming  t;ill 
semester.  The  course,  without  prereqin- , 
sites,  is  open  to  all  students  and  may  be 
of  spectaHfiterest  to"  students,  in  t.tie 
Health,  Social  and  Biological  Sciences.  • 
the  Nursing  and  Dental  Services,  Soei- 
ology,  Pre-Med.  Social  Wei  fare,- Psy-*- 
chology  and  Para-Medics. 

The  course  description  appears  in  the  , 
fall  '73  College  Cijtajojg  a^Sociologs  4 
and  is  a  three-unit  course.  • 

For  further  information  sec  yourj^)!- 
lege  counselor. 

"BE|l$ERKLY"  ROCK 

KeystoM  Berkeley,  2119  University, 
BerkeleV,  presents - 

March  15,  16,  17— Michael  Bloom- 
field  and  the  Mob. 

March  I?— Clover  and  Alice  Stuart 
4  Saake. 

March  22— Graham  C  entral  Station. 

March  23,  24— Tower  of  Ppwer. 

H 
FRANCO-SPANISH  FLICKERS    • 

The  CitV  College  Spring  Foreign" 
Language  Film  Series  for  March  (c\er\ 
Tuesdav  1  1  a.m.  &  8  p.m.)  in  F  I  <•  I  ^ 
(Educational    Services    Building)  is  is 
follows:       March       20     Maverline, 
(French)    1937:   March   21  -Veridiuna 
(Spain)  1961. 

Mayerling   stars    Danielle   Darricii\' 
and  Charles  Boyer  and  was  voted  Be>i 
Foreign  Film  by  the  New  Yor^k'Kilm" 
Critics. 

Veridiana  (directed  by  Luis  3unuet) 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  his  master- 
piece. It  was  banned  in  Spain  for  its 


aevasfSting  attacks  on  feTTgion. 


A.  We  probably  have  a  total  of  some- 
where between  120  and  150  students  in 
the  various  classes. 

Q.  Where  does  the  station  get  the 
records  that  arc  plovcd  on  the  air? 

A.  We  get  some  from  record  distrib- 
utors just  as  any  other  radio  station  ' 
does  and  we  belong  to  a  couple  of  record 


about  the  \*orst  problem  is  ihai  once  in 
a  while  a  student  will  rip  off  records. 
Recently ,  the  department  suffered  a  loss 
of  about  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  in 
stolen  equipment.  A  couple  of  sony  col- 
or TV  sets  were  taken,  some  black  and 
white  sets,  audio  tape  recorders,  and 
some  test  equiprrtent. 

Q.'What  is  the  biggest  problem  that 
you've  had  with  student  management,  to 
date? 
■  A.  For  the  past  several  years  I  think 
Ise  been  \er>  luck,y  with  m>  student 
m.magement  and  I've  been  verN  pleased 
with  them.  ProbabK  the  biggest  prob- 
lem, (and  It  doesn't  happen  very  often) 
IS  the  proWem  of  the  student  having  to 
take  some  kind  of  discipline  against  one 
of  his  friends.  Being  a  manager  is  not 
always  the  easiest  job  and  sometimes 
friendships  just  don't  count. 

Q    How  is  the  fob  market  in  the 
^broadcast  industry^ 

A.  The  job  market  is  extremely  limit- 
ed.  especially  in  this  ureu.  Th«  S.F.  Bay 


Area  is  now  considered  to  be  the  fifth 
largest  market  in  the  U.S.  and  so  every- 
bod\  wants  to  come  here.  That  makes 
the  competition  pretty  tough.  The  best 
place;  for  people  starting  in  is  to  goto 
the  smaller  rural  areas  to  gain  experi- 
ence. 

—Nathaniel  Justice 


LUNCH  BUNCH  -  Chancellor  Louis  Batmale  receives  a  $5(K>  scholarship  checli  from  Bob 
Bagley.  president  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Association.  CCSF  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
department  chairman,  Larry  Wong,  said  there  wHI  be  2t  more  such  scholarships  available 
ranging  from  $2SO-$500. 

Hnf  1  anrf  B««t«iir«nt  kiudants  are  eligit)**  on  the  t>asis  of  sctioUstic  achievement. 


carrying  a  minimum  of  12  units,  student  leadership,  performancs  in  Industry,  performance 
in  school  and  personal  need. 

On  hand  tor  the  presentation  were:  Paul  Handlery,  dwn«r  of  the  Handfery  chain  of 
Hotels;  Bill  (2uinn,  general  manager  of  the  8t  Francis  Hotel;  Ms.  Sylvia  Left,  assistant 
Dean  ol  Instruction;  Ken  Scholl,  general  manager  of  Sir  Francis  Dralce  Hotel;  John  Y. 
Chin,  president  of  Community  College  District  Board  of  Governors,  Irving  Baldwin,  execu- 
tive director  of  Hotel  Employers  Association;  Chancellor  Batmale;  Dr.  Louis  Conian,  pres- 
ident emeritus  of  CCSF,  Bob  Beglay  and  Larry  \IV0n9. 
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hii  Smnpter 
to  the  New  Music 


.Energy  Essentials  is  a  special  three 
record  set  billed  as  a  "developmental 
and  historical  introduction  to  the  new 
music." 

A  jazz  sampler  of  this  size  and  selec- 
tion is  certainly  unique  among  recdrd 
products. 

Apparently  a  clown  is  the  best  "in- 
troduction to  the  new  music"  because 
they  picked  one  lo^write  the  Uner  copy,- 
The  author  freely  admits  he  is  neither 
musician  or  critic  but  rather  an  "appre- 
j:iative  technocrat."  (A  what?) 

Stephen  Davis  takeS  the  credit  for 
the  writing  but  one  wonders  why  it  took 
Rolling  Stone  (with  whom  Davis  claims 
association)  several  months  to  finally 
review  this  jazz  package. 

The  list  of  artists  seenu^  complele 
as  one  record  label  can  get  and  only 
Impulse  can  claim  such  an  impressive 
list  of  jazz  artists.  John  Coltrane  natu- 
rally leads  the  rest  with  four  selections 
including  the  unusual  Leo  that  he  rec- 
orded with  his  wife  Alice  and  which  she 
overdubbed  with  new  material  after  his 
death.  The  other  three  Coltrane  selec- 
tions have  all  been  slightly  edited. 

All  other  musicians  have  one  num- 
ber each  for  their  representation.  TJiey 
are  worth  listing  here:  /ilice  Coltrane, 
Pharoah  Sanders.  Ornette  Coleman, 
Sonny  Rollins.  Eric  Dolphy.  Archie 
Shepp,  Albert  Ayler,  Charles  Mingus, 
■  Cecil  Taylor,  Freddie  Hubbard.  Mi- 
chael While,  Max  Roach,  Charlie  Had- 
en,  Oliver  Nelson,  Marion  Brown.  Elvin 
Jones  -anA  Jimmy  Harrison. 


There  is  a  lot  of  potential  technical 
criticism  of  the  album,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  cuts  that  have  been  edited 
but  allowances  must  be  made  for  such 
an  ambitious  sampler, 

The  liner  notes  (alas,  we'must  return 
to  this  "introduction"),  are  obsessed 
with  giving  the  new  music  a  unifying  re- 
ligious perspective.  It's  a  waste  of  time. 
"The  ueity  of  ttm-music  is  definitctrin 
the  listenirig.  Davis  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  name  religious  titles  for  each  of  the 
major  musical  talents.  Thus  Cecil  Tay- 
lor is  explained  to  the  new  listener  as  a 
"Mad  Monk,"  Eric  Dolphy  the  "Sha- 
man," Coltrane  the  "Transformer," 
and  "Saint"  Sanders  the  "High  Priest 
of  open-ended  Energetics,"  ad  nau- 
seum.  ■ — 

It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
drop  the  u^h^le  concept  of  "energy  es- 
senUals.'^  A  sampler  that  must  of  ne- 
cessity, due  to  the  complexity  and 
diversity  of  the  mysic,  be  an  almost 
random  selection,  is  not  "essentials." 
The  energy  needs  no  journalistic  trans- 
lation. This  is  music,  remember? 

But  the  record  fulfills  an  important 
function  nonetheless.  The  three  records 
are  a  more  than  adequate  introduction 
to  jazz  in  themselves.  Certainly  though, 
it  cannot  claim  to  be  a  "developmental 
and  historical"  introduction.  Such 
things  can't  really  be  sold.  But  it  can 
suggest  where  to  purchase  one^  essen- 
tials: Impulse  Records,  Inc. 

— KenSitz 


Record  Review: 


%teeii  Dan  -Soft  Rock 
Group  Here  to  Stay 


Let's  get  it  straight  right  off  that  this 
ain't  no  "here  today,  gone  tomorrow" 
AM  group.  These  guys  are  for  real  and 
are  going^io  be  around  for  a  long  time. 

Steely  Dan's  "Can't  Buy  a  Thrill"  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  first  release.  The 
album  has  already  produced  one  mam- 
moth hit  single  and  another  is  on  its 
way. 

Steely  Dan  is  part  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  rock  bunds  in  the  same  musical 
terms, as  "America"  and  "Eagles," 
bypassing  ear-shattering  "heavy"  hard 
rock  in  favor  of  softer  more  melodic 
tunes. 

The  six  man  group  sounds  amazingly 
like  Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash  and  an 
even  similar  likeness  to  Neil  Young's 
and  Stephen  Stills' solo  albums.    

Led  by  bassist  Walter  Becker  and 


keyboard  man  Don  Fagan,  who  com- 
pose all  of  the  groups'  material,  the 
band  produces  a  crisp  new  clean  sound 
that  is  going  to  catch  on  fast  with  the 
record  buying  public. 

There's  not  a  bad  cut  on  the  album. 
"Do  It  Again"  is  their  smash  single  and 
"Dirty  Work"  Is  getting  heavy  airplay 
on  the  FM  stations.  "Midnite  Cruiser," 
"Reelin'  In  the  Years,"  "Only  a  Fool" 
■and  "Kings"  are  all  outstanding  cuts. 
But  there  are  no  really  high  or  low 
points  on  the  album  as  edch  cut  blends 
in  with  the  other  leaving  behind  a  most 
complete  and  satisfying  recording. 

"Can.'L  Buy  A  Thrill"  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  recording  by  a  band  that  you're 
probably  going  to  be  hearing  a  lot  from 
inlhe  near  future. 


C.Ciavway 


Record  Review; 


Number  One  Effort 
Demands  Attention 


As  well  as  being  the  name  of  a  new 
group.  One  is  also  the  name  of  their  first 
album. 

The  alboin  can  at  first  be  greatly  dis- 
liked because  it  Is  r\ot  the  "driving" 
kind.  It  demands  lhe"'attention  of  the  lis- 
tener, something  that's  not  always  fully 
given  by  the  kind  of  music  audience  One 
will  be  presenting  themselves  to. 

One  is  a  better  album  if  it  is  started 
on  side  two.  Right  away  on  "Three 
Songs"     the  best  cut  on  the  album 
One  works  out  their  version  of  Califor- 
nia rock  with  great  success. 
,     'Three  Songs,"  a  10:09  cut.  begins 

with  the  whole  band  sneaking  in  and 
huikling  a  wide  openness  they  all  share. 
The  second  movement  mellows  down  to 
One's  wordless  songs  of  moans  and 
chants  and  nnally  heightens  in  the  third 


movement  and  lets  ittc  trip  end  some- 
where in  outer  space. 

The  trouble  with  One  is  that  it 
doesn't  have  a  definite  direction.  True 
they  are  still  in  search  of  how  they  wish 
to  eventually  sound,  all  of  which  they 
experiment  with  on  their  maiden  album. 

Hopefully  they  don't  want  to  sound 
like  they  do  on  the  two  cuts  that  bomb. 
"Free  Rain"  and  "One  of  a  Kind"  just 
don't  make  it.  whether  for  waking  up  to 
or  going  to  bed  by. 

But  how  much  can  you  really  expect 

from  a  new  group?  One  will  be  a  good 

group  and  perhaps  their  next  album  will 

"reflect  what  they  snow  only'  'tn  spot8~on 

their  first  one. 

Three  good  cats  out  of  five  after  ail, 
rcaly  isal  a  bad  average. 

—Amiy  Maker 


Film 


Sleuth  —  4ff  Adept  Seducer 


"Unfortunately  we  live  in  an  age 
when  people  don't  listen  to  films  any- 
more. Even  to  extravagant  gibes.  Tliey 
stop  and  they  look,  but  they  don't  listen. 
They've  become  accustomed  to  being 
attacked  through  their  eyeballs.  Direc- 
tors today  are  eyeball  rapists."  So  says 
Joseph  L.  Makiewicz  whose  latest  movie 
Sleuth  has  won  Best  Play  Tony  Award 
for  the  190-71  Broadway 'Season. ' 

Mankiewicz's  movies  are  a  lot  like 

name— complex,  exotic,  tltfficuh  to 
spell  out,  easily  misconstrued  and  a  lit- 
tle long.  As  an  adej)t  seducer,  Manki»w- 
icz  woos  us  in  Sleuth  through  the  route 
of  intelligence  rather  than  passion.  That 
he  can  perpetuate  this  seduction,  pri- 
marily through  the  verbal  message,  for 
two-and-a-half  hours  is  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle. 

There  are  a  number  of  clerSrenTs^ 
which  assist  Mankiewicz  in  this  feat  not 
the  least  of  which  are  Laurence  Olivier 
and  Michael  Caine.  Sleuth  is  a  twcr- 
character  movie  despite  the  fact  that 
other  characters  are  constantly  alluded 
to. 

Olivier's  performance  enhances 
Anthony  Shaffers' witty,  intelligent 
script.  Caine,  seeming  to  realize  there  is 
noway  to  act  over  or  around  Olivier, 
gi-..d  a  restrained,  and  understated  per- 
formanc*  which  neatly  complements 
Olivier's  extraordinary  range. 


Manki^vicz  is  a  master  of  elegant 
action  visual  dynamism  resulting  from 
theeffective  movement  of  the  actors, 
from  an  unobtrusive  but  graceful 
moving  camera,  and  most  importantly 
in  Sleuth,  from  an  extremely  creative 
tension  between  the  nature  of  the  chai'-~ 
acters  and  their  relationship  to  the  cnvi-- 
ronment  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

An  unusually  rich  effect  and  one  that^ 
is  preeminently  cinematic  is  the  sum  of. 
theefforts  of  Mankiewicz,  playwright 
/scenarist  Shaffer, "   anl     product ioB~~ 
designer  Ken  Adam. 

Photography  Director,  Oswald 
Morris,  wor  an  Academy  Award  for  his 
work  on  Fiddler  ort  the  Roof.  The  movie 
Sleuth  was  filmed  entirely  in  England. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  eccentric  author 
of  murder  mysteries  who  invites  a  young 
J!''?*?U9_ll**.''<''"^  *o  implicate  him  in  thc_ 
real-life  execution  of  his  weirdest  plot. 
Like  the  murder  mystery  genre  it  paro- 
dies and  perpetuates.  Sleuth  relies  in  a 
large  part  on  a  series  of  surprises,  a  sus- 
pense tale  wrapped  around  a  comedy. 

Sleuth  is  adapted  from  a  stage  ply 
"^script  by  Anthony  Shaffer.  While  there 
are  significant  changes  in  dialogue  and 
action  in  the  movie  version,  the  play 
script  provides  source  for  contrating 
the  medium  of  theatre  with  the  medium 
of  film;  Both  are  worthwhile  seeing  if 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

— Marguerite  Zipse 


T 
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Violence  on  a  Wild  Southern  River 


Deliverance  is  one  of  those  films 
worth  seeing  more  than  once.  Four  men 
take  a  weekend  canoe  trip  down  a  very 
wild  southern  river. 

The  two  main  characters  are  played 
by  Jon  Voight  and  Burl  Reynolds. 
Voight's  role  is  very  sensitive  and  Rey- 
nolds looks  his  part  so  well  that  he  is 
fascinating  to  watch. 

The  photography  is  exceptional, 
with  stunning  close-ups  of  the  men 
shooting  the  rapids.  Their  faces.^with 
mixed  feelings  of  joy  and  fear,  conceit, 
trated  on  the  furious  water. 

Floating  downstream,  excited  by  the 
countryside,  they  imagine  themselves  as 
pioneers;  at  night  they  are  fearful  in  the 
darkness;  and  they  squabble  with  each 
other.  But  yet  there  is  a  feeling  of  cama- 
raderie that  grows  among  them. 

Deliverance  is  based  on  an  excellent 
novel,  of  the  same  title,  by  James  Dick-- 
ey  (who  plays  the  sheriff  in  the  film). 
Although  the  film  is  pared  down  tathe 
action  in  the  book  there  are  heavy  sym- 
bolic overtones  to  the  story. 


The  river:  water,  symbol  of  man's 
unconscious,  represen^^  the  dark,  unex- 
plored side  of  a  man.  Violence  too  fs- 
part  of  this  unfamiliar  terrain.  Ulti- 
mately the  journey  is  into  one's  own 
mind. 

This  is  bfile-^rass  country  and  a 
beautiful  soundtrack  winds  thru  the  film 
lulling  the  viewer  when  suddenly  viol- 
ence strikes.  Men  with  guns,  lawless, 
mean  and  strange.  By  comparison  the 
wild  river  seems  rather  tame  in  the  face 
jf  human  violence.  Violence  is  people 
imposing  their  will  upon  others  using 
force  or  stealth. 

Violence  could  be  dropping  a  bomb 
on  someone's  house.  It  could  also  be 
merely  stealing  their  books. 

This  capacity  for  violence  isi  appar- 
ently within  everybody.  Generally,  this 
is  repressed  by  the  system  of  priests, 
polKe  and  prisons.  An  individual  is  ex- 
pected to  control  his  violent  emotions  or 
be  censored  by  society. 

Deliverance  isa  film  about  what 
happens  away  from  the  system. 

—Kit  Hedoiafl 
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Live  Rock: 
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BIGStevie  Woadet^Uit 


Ten  years  ago  a  12-year-oid  blind 
Mack  boy  made  a  major  appearance  on 
the  Kd  Sullivan  Show.  The  song  he  sang 


was  an  instant  hk—TTngerTips. 

Today  the  now  22-year-old  man  is  a 
superstar  his  name  is  Stevie  Wonder, 
and  the  hits  are  many  the  latest  (on  his 
"Talking  book"  L.P.),  Superstition. 

At  Winterland  on  Saturday.  March 
3,  Wonder  showed  how  he  became  the 
superstar  he  is.  It''s  seldom  that  one 
encounters  a  star  who  can  sing,  play 
piano  and  organ,  electric  bagpipes,  and 
drums,  (not  to  mention  the  guitar)  and 
do  it  all  well.  It  is  hard  to  see  Stevie  play 
and  still  believe  that  he  is  blind. 

The  hits  were  pouring  out  one  after 
the  other  and  the  audience  letting  go 
with  chants,  applause,  footstomping, 
etc.  ^, 

Highlights  of  the  show  were  a  ten- 
nrvinule  drum  solo  and  a  twenty-odd 
minute  version  of  his  current  AM  hit, 
Super.fl  it  ion. 

The  show  was  almost  a  medley  of  all 
his  hits:  for  Once  in  My  Life.  Blowin' 
in  the  H^tnd.  Mv  Cherie  Amour,  and  a 
new  song  W4S  introduced  You  Were 
MyFifsl.       \        


This  song  was  slower  and  the  audi- 
ence was  able  lowest  their  heads  and 
feet.  \  -       ..' 

Also  on  the  bill  werethc  Persuasions, 


fti;^*^*V 


HITMAKER  -  Slevi4  Wonder 

the  fockin"  rollers  from  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties. 


Many  in  the  audience  were  thrilled 
by  nostalgia  at  the  sounds  of  The  Chain 
Gang,  but  their  hit  of  the  evening  came 
when  they  brought  people  up  onto  the 
stage  to  help  sing  background  on  In  the 
Still  0he  Mght. 

A  new  group,  Lexington,  had  people 
cheering  and  going  wild.  The  boogie  is 
still  alive  in  San  Francisco  and  Lexing- 
ton is  almost  sure  to  bccbiiie^  a  big 
group. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  lights  were 
tremendous.  The  audience  "oohed  and- 
ahhc^'^  Tike~cTiTTdren  on  their  lirst 
Fourth  of  July.  The  color  had  such  a 
kaleidoscopic  effect  that  at  times  it  was 
downright  hypnotising. 

— Spcaccr  Nattiag 
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Baseball: 


"^ 


Mariluch  Fans  15  in  League  Opeher 


Striking  out  fifteen  batters  and  al- 
lowing only  four  hits.  Rene  Mariluch 
hurled  the  CCSF  Rams  to  victory  over 
Merritt  T-Birds,  by  the  score  of  7-3. 
The  opening  game  of  the  1973  Golden 
Gate  Conference  was  cold  and  overcast 
and  threatening  to  pour. 

^  The  game  had  already  been  post- 
poned once  the  day  before  and  after  the 
Rams  went  off  to  an  early  lead,  they 
were  hoping  to  play  at  least  5  innings 
(the  league  rule  states:  if  the  game  goes 

-J-innings  and  xains,  it's  declared  a-com- 


pldte  game.) 

Mar-iluch.  who  pitched  9  innings,  had 
ample  support  from  Rich  Zerga.  who 
garnered  three  hits,  one  a  lead-off  dou- 
ble, and  catcher  Dave  Castigl.ioni,  who 
smashed  Out  two  hits  and  played  a  fme 
defensive  game  behind  the  plate,  shoot- 
ing down  two  T-Birds  at  second  base. 


Castiglioni  and  Marifuch  managed  to 
totally  intimidate  the  fcatherless 
"birds"  from  Oakland,  except  for  a  two 
run  homer  by  short-stop  Glynn  Hewitt. 

A  letlerman  from  last  year's  team, 
Zerga  shows  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
most'productive  lead-off  men  in  the 
league. 

Today  the  15th  of  March,  the  Rams 
play  visiting  Foothill  College  at  3:00,  at 
Balboa  Diamond  (across  the  freeway) 
and  Saturday,  the  defending  champs  for 
the  last  four  years;  College  of  San  Ma- 
teo at  1 1:00  a.m. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  watching  fast,  exciting  baseball,  thf 
1973  edition  of  CCSF  Baseball  is  truly 
worth  getting  behind. 

— Yancy  Derringer  II 


Nixon  Cuts  Hit  Day  Care  Center^ 


(continued  from  pug*  1) 

Nor  will  the  new  regulations  allow 
any  funding  for  educational  programs 
like  Head  Start,  thus  affecting  19.000 
California  children  in  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

State  School  Superintendent  Wilson 
Riles  called  the  pre-school  cutbacks 
"counter  to  the  challenge  in  Nixon's 
in^gural  address.  'Ask  what  you  can 
do  to  help  yourself.'  " 

"The  net  effect  of  Revenue  Sharing 
will  put  most  working  mothers,  who  are 
working  to  get  off  the  welfare  payrolls 
(with  the  help  of  chiTd  care),  right  back 
on  them  "  This  evaluation  was  made  by 
Ms.  Dedondes,  a  working  mothefr 

"When  that  happens  I'll  be  right 
back  where  I  was  60  days  ago— on  wel- 
fare."  she  said.  "1  cant  afford  a  sitter. 
Thfey  charge  about  $25  a  child  a  week." 
(Ms.  Deslondes  works  for  $1.65  an 
hour).  "Even  before  I  got  my  job,  the 
welfare  worker  told  me  not  to  go  to 


EN  GAROE  -  Fencers  display  some  of  the  action  that  took  place  at  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Meet  held  at  CCSF  re- 
cently. In  the  Foil  competition,  Epee  and  Sabre  fencing  Cal  State  San  Francisco.  United  Slates  Air  Force  and  UC  Berkeley  took  the 
honors,  respectively.  Host  team  CCSF  didnt  place.  ftihotos  by  Gerald  Louie) 


work  unless  I  could  get  the  children  into 
this  kind  of  center."        .   . 
Results  of  Cuts 

The  Mission  District's  Child  Care^ 
Consortium,  which  is  only  one  of  manv 
Mission  organizations,  has  four  day 
care  and  one  preschool  centers  that  are 
threatened  by  the  cuts,  plus  a  battered-  - 
child  pilot  pfogram. 

The  "battered-child"  program, 
which  gives  many  children  a  new  lease 
on  life,  will  die,  (like  approximateK  one 
out  of  12  battered  children)  under  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan,  one  welfare 
mother  claimed. 

Courts,  which  function  rdiiierlike 

parole  boards  over  the  parents,  c*an 
force  accused  parents  to  attend  this  cen- 
ter as  an  alterantive  to  losing  custody  of 
their  child. 

Lana  Sherfield,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  Mission  Child 
Care  Consortium,  claimed  that  some 
doctors  will  not  report  many  borderlir\e 
cases  to  the  courts,  unless  there  is  such 
an  alternativ(^  to  a  sentence,  a  record. 
and  removal  of  the  child  from  the  par- 
ents' custody.  (Even  though  ihe  piffbnts 
are  reported,  in  many  cases,  tney  go  tree 
because  of  a  lack  of  evidence. ) 

At  the  Center  for  Battered  Children 
two  professional  welfare  representatives 
work  closely  with  children  and  parents 
trying  to  decondition  their  brutal  hahits. 

CCSF's  Day  Care  Center 

City  College's  center  will  be  indiieci- 
ly  affected  by  the  cuts  when  students 
start  coming  in  after  being  turned  awa\ 
by  their  neighborhood  day  child  care 
centers. 

Because  the  child  care  center  is  being 
funded  by  City  College,  the  federal  cuts 
won't  create  any  direct  advetse  elTects. 

"Nevertheless,  the  center  is  currently 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  funds  and  is 
understaffed  and  short  of  space,"  said 
head^teacher  Madeline  Wild. 

The  fall  '73  student  government  cut 
back  the  center's  budget  20  percent. 

The  day  care  center  currently  has 
nine  workers,  two  of  which  are  leathers 
and  the  rest  students  on  the  work  study 
programs.  They  take  care  of  approxi- 
mately 90  children  a  day 

These  students  may  also  Ix  adversely 
affected  by  the  federal  cuts  since  the 
seven  work  study  personnel  are  federal- 
ly funded  andtherefore  subject  to  the 
Nixon  cutbacks. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned problems,  the  Child  Care  Center 
has  a  four-hour  limit.  Madeleine  Wild, 
the  afternoon  child  care  iastructor  ex- 
plained, "There  is  a  four-hour  limit  for 
parents  because  a  state  law  requires  that 
there  be  a  rest  area  and  lunch  facilities 
for  children  staying  longer  than  four 
hours  a  day." 

D  — Tom  Fantulin 


lecfvre  Series: 


U.S.  Policy  Failure  in  S.E.  Asia 


Dr.  Mark  Manchall,  a  political  sci- 
ence  expert  at  Stanford  University. 


spoke  at  CCSF  campus  on  the  "United 
States  Foreign  Policy  in  East  Asia." 

■*Our  foreign  policy  is  related  to  in- 
ternal policy.  Although  many  people 
think  of  capitalism  as  a  God-given  way 
of  life,  there  have  been  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  thinking  of  people  recently. 
I  believe  the  Ba\  .Area  residents  are 
highly  advanced  in  thetr  thinJfmg  about 
what  ii>  going  on  here  and  around  the 
world."  Manchall  stressed. 

The  hist  couple  of  years  .American 
foreign  policy  has  been  based  on  the  is- 
lands. Japan.  Taiwan,  the  Philippines. 
Vietnam.  >pd  Cambodia  are  some  of 
the  places  we  are  stiH  very  much  con- 
cerned with.  MancIialf*Pelated  this  con- 
cept to  the  United  States  involvement  in 
building  military  bases  and  trade  invest- 
ments on  these  islands. pencd  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  LS  observed  the  suc- 
cess of  C  hina  not  only  as  one  of  the 
morld  puwcrii.  but  aUo  nt,  an  advanced 


like  Europe.  Africa  and  South  America 
were  forgotten  for  the  last  few  years,  if 


Administrators  Quizzed  liy  Students 


(continued  from  page  1) 


cruitment  on  campus  is  a  very  emotion- 
al issue.  Most  veterans  on  campus  ob- 
jected to  serving  in  Vietnam  and  seeing 


nation  in,Hseconomy.  ^ 

He  also  called  the  Vietnam  war  "a 
defeat  to  the  U.S.  It  is  a  surrender  any 
way  vou  sec  it.  \nd  because  of  ihe  US 
ihclination  to^^,    1  h  j>i  .Asia,  continents 


you  have  been  watching  the  mass  me- 
dia." N^ 

"All  politics  seem  to  hinge  on  China, 
now  both  our  nations  have  agreed  to 
have  diplomatic  representatives.  Anoth- 
er aspect  in  the  US  policy  is  the  emer- 
gence of  Japan  as  the  dominant  eco- 
nomic power:  and  despite  the  US  poli- 
cy, the  Japanese  have  been  building  a 
lot  of  investments  in  South  East  Asia." 
he  emphasized. 

Manchall  listed  Marcos 's  Philippine 
dictatorship  and  the  neutrality  of  India 
and  South  Korea  as  indications  of  a 
"policy  failure"  by  the  United  States  in 
Soulh-Easi  ,'\sia. 

"We've  been  gambling  here  and 
there,  hut  it  looks  now  that  were  going 
to  give  up  the  game,  for  there's  nothing 
left  to  gamble  on."  he  stressed. 
_  Manchall  finulh  stutedihaLl'ihe  U'S- 
JS  now  reiurnlrtg  to  a  traditional  spirit  in 
her  foreign  poiicv  by  performing  secret 
agreements.  A  concept  of  "great  powers' 
seems  to  influence  the  future  policy  of 
this  country."  he  concluded. 

■*  — Se>oum  Kebede 


people  being  ruthlessly  killed  and  disfig- 
ured.  When  they  corne  home  it  takes 
them  a  long  time  to  recover.  After  they 
get  it  together  enough  to  go  to  school  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  future  and 
see  military  recruiters  on  their  campus, 
it  is  a  very  shocking  thing  to  them." 

A  veteran  from  the  aiidience  re- 
marked that  the  recruiters  have  an  off- 
ice just  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
"Why  do  they  have  to  come  here?"  he 
asked.- 

Another  reply  was  that  the  recruiters 
were  scheduled  to  be  in  the  men's  gym- 
nasium and  that  if  they  had  not  been  in 
the  Ram  Pla/a  the  demonstration  might 


have  been  avoided. 

Dean  Hillsman  said  that  was  his  fault 
and  Dr.  Buttimer  agreed.  "So  in  eflccl. 


what 


that  the  adwint» 


Arab 


(continued 

ing  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  discussion 
classes  at  CCSF  (see  The  Guardsman 
Ma^chH). 

The  debate,  though  "calm  and  order- 
ly" (with  more  meetings  scheduled  for 
the  ftOure^,  failed  to  e?itahtkh  any^-fira 
ideological  metting  ground  for  the  op- 
posing factions.  Accordingly.  Arabs  feel, 
insulted  by  mention  of  a  partitioned  Pa- 
lestine; as  one  Arab  said  during  the  de- 
bate, "As  an  analogy,  why  don't  vou 
Americans  let  the  Blacks  partition  an 


you  are  saying  is,  tnat  ■ 
tration  was  at  fault  and  this  whole  mat- 
ter might  have  been  avoided."  stated  a 
Guardsman  reporter. 

Dr.  Buttimer  replied.  "That  is  so." 
The   administrator    announced  that 
they  had  to  leave  the  meeting. 

Other  actions  the  council  approved 
was  a  motion  to  put  the  issue  of  military 
recruitment  on  the  ballot  to  be  decided 
by  the  students.  Another  motion  was  to 
have  two  campus  police  direct  trallic  at 
the  crosswalk  on  Phelan  Avenue,  he- 
twecn  the  California  Bookstore  and  the 

Educational  Services  Building. 

—Richard  Hourigan 

Blasts  Zionism 

from  page  1) 

area  of  the  I'.S.  for  themselves?" 

Dr.  Joseph  Jacobsen,  (Foreign  Stu- 
dent Adviser)  agrees  that  the  Arab  (  lub. 
organized  in  1968,  has  recently  become 
more  political:  "Once  the  Arab  studcntstP 
-wanted  the  whole  show  hi  Palrsiiw  "1^ 
continued,  "now  they  are  slri»ins  fof  > 
equal  rights  for  their  country."  Hi'  i***"' 
ed,  "The  Arabs  once  were  intcrisled 
mainly  in  parties  and  dinners." 

—William  Koroscc    • 
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Firing  Pro^teil:  Students 
Plan  Strilce  March  28 


X 


The  firing  of  a  young,  black,  psychol- 
ogy instructor  set  the  scene  in  the  battle 
for  students'  rights  to  participate  in44ie 
evaluation  and  employment  of  their  in- 
structors. ' 

The  teacher's  dismissal  comes  at  a 
time  when  new  evaluation  methods  are 
being  planned.  The  Rodda  Act,  passed 
lasfyear,  requires  such  measures.be 
taken.  The  Academic  Senate  v^oted 
against  a  proposal  giving  student  input 
into  the  new  procedures  bdng  proposed. 

Last  week.  Jo  Ann  Handler,  a  con- 
tract employee  in  the  psychology  de- 
partnient  was  fired.  The  order  came 
from  the  San  Francisco  Community 
College  District  Board  of  Governors. 

Under  specifications  of  the  district's 
employment  procedures,  a  contract 
employee  is  one  who  enters  employment 
with  a  probationary  period  of  one  to 
two  years. 

After  the  specified  lime  has  expired, 
the  employee  is  evaluated  by  a  person- 
nel committee  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  The  results  of 
the  evaluation  are  submitted  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the* college  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  approval  of  disapproval. 


The  president  weighs'the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  and  sfads  his 
decision  to  the  Board  of  Governors  who 
have  final  authority. 


Ms.  Handler's' firing  met  the  disap- 
proval of  most  of  her  students.  Many 
reacted  angrily.  When  the  time  came  for 
her  personnel  committee's  final  recom- 
mendation, a  group,  of  approximately 
50  gathered  to  testify  in  her  behalf. 

Handler  was  represented  by  an  attor- 
ney and  was  allowed  to  introduce  testi- 
mony in  her  behalf. 

Three  teachers  test irigdlhTIl  they  pcr- 
.  sonally  saw  no  basis  for  most  of  the 
charges.  Ms.  Handler  introduced  a  sup- 
portive letter  from  Grogory  K.  Sims,  a 
part  time  lecturer  and  clinical  psycholo- 
gist from  UC  Berkeley.  The  personnel 
committee  also  heard  testimony  from 
eight  to  ten  students . 

After  deliberating  for  17  minutes  the 
personnel  committee  arrived  at  a  deci- 
sion five  against  with  one  abslent- 
sion.  Dudley  Yasuda,  chairman  of  the 
committee  refused  to  give  a  decision. 

After  the  committee  made  its  recom- 
mendation. Ms.  Handler  gave  her  reac- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


YSA  Supports  Wounded  Knee  Indians 


In  support  of  tbeJndians  at  Woiind- 
ed  Knee.  South  Dakota,  a  rally  was  held 
March  14  at  City  College.  The  two 
main  speakers  were  Steve  Gabosch  of 
The  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and  John 
Small  Mountain,  an  Indian. 

According  to  an  1868  treaty,  the  In- 
dians own  the  land  at  Wounded  Knee 
and  the  rest  of  South  Da|cota.  stated 
Gabosch.  Also  "no  whiles  arc  permitted 
to  occupy  the  terrority  without  consent 
of  the  Indians."  Gabosch  mentioned 
that  "every  treaty  ihal  the  Indians  have 
signed  has  been  reneged  upon  by  the 
United  States  government.  He  urged 
ihat  people  write  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  their  Senators  to  protest  the 


treatment  of  Indians. 

John  Small  Mountain  talked  about 
the  start  of  the  American  Indian  Move- 
ment which  started  in  Minnesota  where 
Indians  were  being  "manhandled  by 
police."  (Indians  would  be  at  a  bar.  and 
the  police  would  arrest  them  on  the  way 
from  the  bar  to  a  taxi.) 

John  spoke  of  "Indians  in  schools 
who  would  be  handcuffed  and  beaten  for 
speaking  in  their  own  language.  "  He 
called  for  peTjpte  of  all  religions  to  "pray 
to  their  god  to  get  this  country  back  to 
the  original  ideas  in  the  Constitution." 
The  rally  concluded>with  a  statement  by 
Gabosch  that  "the  United  States  had  no 
business  at  Wounded  Knee." 

— Lloyd  Ackerman 


The  Women  Behind  SB7-7272 


Most  students  have  never  seen  them, 
and  probably  never  will,  but  without  the 
pleasant  voices  behind  telephone  num- 
ber 587-7272.  City  College  would  prob- 
ably collapse. 

Emily,  Mary.  Kerry  and  Elfcn.  the 
switchboard  operators,  upon  observa- 
tion, resemble  fishermen  tangling  with 
more  octopus  tentacles  than  they  can 
handle.  The  big  board  is  a  mass  of  lights 
and  trunk  lines.  Enclosed  in  a  small 
room,  these  ladies,  capable  and  vveTT-' 
Iraincd.  receive  calls  like  "What's 
the  weather  like  today  so  I  Know  wnat 
to  wear?" 

Trained  by  TPC.  (The  Telephone 
Company)  the  diplomatic  four.some 
must  always  be  congenial  to  the  outside 
world  even  when  callers  refer  to  Dean 
Billwijler  as  Dean  BilJ^illeror  Mr. 


Try  FruneeschiiiJ  as  Mi.  f 


as  Ml.  rranciii 
China. 

"Some.  "  laughs  Ellen,  "even  think 
the  title  Dean  is  a  first  name." 

In  1963.  there  was  only  one  old  fash- 
ioned switchboard  with  60  different 


trunk  lines.  Now  ten  years  and  four  new 
modern  boards  later,  the  operators  are 
still  receiving  calls  for  the  City  College 
l.aundry'or  the  City  of  Paris? 

"We  don't  have  time  ip  feel  cooped 
up;  we're  always  so  busy."  announces 
Ellen;  but  Kerry,  on  the  other  hand, 
enjoys  her  lunch  hreak.s  outdoors. 

The  four  totally  professional  PBX 
operators  are  on  duty  from  7:45  am  to  5 
pm  daily.  They  cheerfully  face  the  big 
s»iTc1iboard  and  answer  approximately 
2.2()(f  calls  per  day  which  they  route  to 
the  400  telephones  on  campus. 

What  do  the  ladies  with  Ihe  "voice 
with  a  smile  "  do  when  they  receive  the 
inevitable  obscene  call?  They  discon- 
nect! 

Emily,  Mary.  Kerry  and  Ellen  know 
the  important  job  they  have  at  City  Col- 
lege  and  years  of  experience  helps  them 


to  never  lose  their  sense-of-humor  or 
their  cool.  Emily  says.  "Believe  it  or 
not.  we  really  do  enjoy  working  at  City 

College!" 

— Denice  Fores* 


THE  JOYS  OF  SPRING 
Humor  truck  and.  on  ca. 


are  here  again.  The  first  robin,  the  first  Good 

pus,  th^  first  minj-skirts. 

(phofo    by  Gerald  Louie) 


Anti-Marcos  Rally  Gets  Results 


KTCSF  President,  Dr.  Harry  Butti- 
mer, today  confirmed  that  last  Thprs- 
day's  protest  action  by  the  Philip|no 
Coalition,  "was  an  influencing  factory" 
in  his  decision  not  to  meet  with  Trinidad 
Alconcel,  Consulate  General  of  the  Phi\ 
lippines, 

"The  last  couple  of  diys  (prior  to  the  ^ 
meeting)  we've  been  working  on  differ- 
ent calendar  arrangements,'"  he  contin- 
ued, "which  made  the  meetm^  inoppor- 
tune at  this  time.''^  Buttimer  siii^d  That  a 
meeting  may  be  scheduled  in  the  future. 
When  queried  as  to  why  the  meeting 
was  arranged,  he  replied.  "We  have  a 
large  concentration  of  Philippine  stu- 
dents here  and  thcConsul  General  is 
interested  in  the  Philippine  studies  pro- 
gram." 

Having  received  advance  notice  of 
Ihe  proposed  conference,  the  CCSF  Phi- 
lipino  Coalition  rallied  in  front  of  the 
Ram  to  protest. 

According  to  Dominic  Gome/  who 
represents- the  Coalition  at  the  .As  ciat- 
ed  Student  Counsel  meetings.  "We 
called  the  demonstration  to  protest  the 
meeting  because  we  are  opposed  to  the 
continuing  dictatorial  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos'  martial  law  regime  m'the 
Philippines. "Gome/  said  that  thou- 
sands of  students  and  workers  have  been 
imprisoned  without  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial.  "And."  he  added,  "without  Unit- 
ed States  support,  martial  law  could 
never  have  been  declared." 

"We  believe,"  Gome/  stafed^  "ilTal 
Counsel  General  Alconcels  purpose 
here  is  to  spread  the  lies  of  support  in 
the  U.S.  for  te  Marcos  liegime.  " 

Another  spokesman  at  the  dcmon- 
siratiari,  Joe  Tolero.  said  that  U.S  cor- 
porate interests  amounting  to  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  are  what  account  for 
US  support  of  the  Marcos  government. 
"Of  the  billions  invested  in  Philippine 
corporations."  he  said,  "only  a  paltry 
$387  million  goes  back  into  the  Philip- 
pine  economy  as  a  remitti>ni;e>  "  he 


claimed. 

Tolero  continued.  "With  US  backing 
Marcos  declared  martial  law  Sn  order  to 
maintain  his  political  dynasty  .  Mar- 
cos." headded.  "was  expoTed in  his 
treachery  by  Senator  Quintero  who 
claimed  he  (Marcqs)  tried  to  bribe  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  members,  after  the 
ploy  to  run  his  wife  for  the  office  of  pres- 
ident failed  to  win  support.  " 

Public  opinion  in  the  Philippines  is 
rapidly  turning  against  Marcos.'-'  added 
Tolero. 

Marcos'  term  in  office  was  limited  by 
the  (Constitution  so  he  suspended  it  (the 
Con^itution). 


f~- 


PHILIPINO  REPRESENTATIVE  -  Oomenic 
Gomel:  ".  .  .  viMhoul  US  support,  martial 

law  could  never  nave  been  declared." 

\  ■ 

"The  Philippin»h>  has  never  had  the 
right  of  self-deictminalion,  in  fact,"  he 
continued,  "the  first  My  Lai  was  in  the 
Philippines.  In  I H%  during  the  ten-year 
war  against  US  (Colonisation  600.(XKJ 
persons  died."         \ 

In  a  dissenting  v\ew.  onV  Philippine 
person  said  that  "Even  in  America,  it  is 
not  saftf  on  the  sireets^at  iwght.'"^He  con- 
tinued. "Wcare  not  free  hfcre:  we  arc  1 

prisoners  of  fear;  and  so'it  was  in  the 
Philippines  until  Marcos  controlled  the 
rampant  lawlessness.",      ■    \ 

"My   relatives  in  the  Philippines 
write  to  me."  he  added,  "that  Ih^  leeV 
safe  to  go  out  in  the  street^  now.  without  \ 
fear  of  being  molested.  "  \ 
—William  Korosce — ^ 


Missionary  Blasts  P.i's  Martial  Law 


Reverend  Bruno  Hicks,  a  Franciscan 
M'lssionary,  who  worked  with  sugar  la- 
borers in  ihe  Philippines  for  ten  years, 
was  the  speaker  here  on  campus  recent- 
ly, sponsored  by  the  Philippino  Coalition 
and  Philippine  Studies  Department. 

"I  wasn't  told  any  reasons  why  I  had 
been  arrested  and  deported.  I  didn't Tay 
anything  for  I  knew  there  had  not  been 
any  justice  in  the  Philippines  after  the 
martial  law  became  effective."  Hicks' 
stressed. 

Hicks  had  been  jailed  and  finally 
deported  for  critici/ing  the  Marcos 
administration.  Besides  his  mission  in 
the  Philippines,  he  had  worked  in  radio 
stations  helping  what  he  calls  "very 
committed  and  oppressed"  people. 

"In  the  past  two  years  democracy 
seemed, to  be  the  dominant  concept  in 


the  Philippines-.  However,  everyihmg 
was  turned  upside  down  when  Marcos 
declared  his  martial  law,"  Hicks  out- 
lined. 

He  continued,  "Withjthe  martial  law, 
the  movement  towfrd  establishing  more 


political  parties  stopped.  Many  people 
were  arrested:  over  30, (KH)  people  dem- 
onstrated for  their  rights.  Freedom  of 
organization,  political  expression,  free 
news  media  and  magazines,  are  all  out!" 

Reverend  Hicks  believes  that  il  an\ 
Communism  develops  in  the  PhilippThc- 
it  is  only  because  of  Marcos"  policy.  He 
critici/edthe  Philippine  press  for  "it  is 
not  reliable."  he  said. 

The  basic  problem  oTthe  Philippines 
is  the  domination  of  its  economy  by  for- 
eign investors.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
has  abundant  resources.  However. 
"Since  the  Spanish-American  War.  a 
few  big  countries,  mainly  the  U.S.A.. 
have  b^en  controlling  the  economy,"  he 
emphasized. 

Continuing.  Hicks  also  said.  "I  be- 
lieve 95  percent  of  the  Philippines' ccon- 


\ 


emy  is  being  smuggled  otit  by  the  trvrr 
800  foreign  corporations  which  exist  in 
the  country." 

On  his  mission  10  the  Philippines 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Drop  in  College  Youth  Forecasted 


IN  CONFERENCE  -  (L.ft)  Jo  Ann  H«ndl«f  conler*  with  lawyer  (at  end  of  t««^) -^u'^^S 
Psychology  Oept  Perwnnal  Committee  hearing.  (Right)  Studtfita  8«*»'  outaWe  with 
placards  in  support  of  Ms.  Handler.  (Photos  by  Bill  Hankin).   ; 


The  Census  Bureau  last  week  forecas* 
a  dramatic  drop  in  the  number  of  college 
and  high  school  students  by  1985  be- 
cause of  a  declining  I '  .S.  birth  rate. 

The  special  census  dealt  primarily 
with  young  persons  14-24  years,  the 
group  born  in  the  so-called  "baby 
boom"'after  World  War  II. 

The  number  of  coliege-ag«  youths 
(18-21)  is  expected  to  drop  from  a  1980 
peak  of  16.8  million  to  15  million  by 
1985.  The  1972  figure  is  15.2  million. 

A  similar  downturn  is  forecast  for  the 
high -school-age  grniip  (14-17)  from  tf 


1975  peak  of  16.8  million  to  14.3  million 
bv  1985.  The  1972  figure  is  16.4  million. 
'  The  inedian  age  of  Americans  has 


gone  up  a  notch  ihepast  year,  from  27.9 
years  in  1971  ^o  28  in  1972,  reversing  a  - 
downward  tfeiwmHrt-«t'arted  in  the 

1950s. 

American  youth,  the  report  said,  M- 
(alled  42.4  million  in  1972,  or  20  percent 
of  the  entire  population.  This  compared 
with  figures  of  27.1  million  and  15  per- 
cent in  1960,  an  increase  of  58  percent  in 
12  years. 

But  the  high  birth  rate  period  is  over, 
the  report  said,  with  American  couples 
now  getting  married  later  and  hating 
fewer  children.  It  said  the  average  num- 


ber of  births  expected  b'y  women  18-24 
was  2.Jlast  year,  down  from  2.4  in  1972 
and  2.9  in  1967.  _  C.  Csavossv 


Teacher  Firing  Protestetl:  Strike  Plonnetl 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
tion.  "Its  obvious  Im  being  railroaded. 
I  11  fight  it  lothejend!" 

The  Student  Council,  who  sat 
through  the  proceedings,  was  outraged 
bN  the  committee's  findings.  The  next 
day  the\  met  with  college  president.  Dr. 
Harr^  Buitimer.  They  asked  him  if  he 
would  reconsider  the  c-ase  if  new  evid- 
ence \*ere  introduced.  Buttimer  refused, 
saving  no  such  option  was  forthcoming. 

Gene  Mead.  Chairman  of  Behavioral 
Sciences  department,  made  an  appear- 
ance at  the  Student  Council's  next 
meeting.  Asked  if  ordersrhadcomc  from 
a  higher  authority  for  a  quick  and  im- 
mediate evaluation,  he  said.  "No  that  is 
not  so."  Could  he  be  quoted  on  that 
remark?  He  staled,  "Yes.  you  may 
quote  me."  " 

-     Later  it  was  learned  that  if  a  decision 


Handler  would  have  been  hired  auto- 
TTiatically  with  permanent  status. 

At  press  time,  the  students,  with  sup- 
port from  student  government,  were 
staging  an  informal-  picket  demonstra- 
tion in  front  of  the  Educational  Services 
Building. 

The  Student.Council  is  calling  for  a 
general  strike  March  23  to  protest  lack 
of  student  input  into  the  evaluation,  hir- 
ing and  firing  of  their  instructors.  Stu- 
dents feel  they  have  the  right  to  a  say  in 
such  matters  since  they  are  the  ones  af- 
fected by  the  education  they  receive. 

Juan  Galvan.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, called  for  all  students  to  support 
the  strike."  Your  education,  as  well  as 
the  future  it  holds,  is  at  stake.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  take  an  active  role  in 
determining  your  education." 

—Richard  L.  Hmirigan 


hadn't  been  reachoj  b\  March  15.  Ms. 

Socialist  to  Speak  on  Nixon  Strategy 


3fthe 
1973, 

igton,  , 


SPEAKER  -  Syd  Stapleton,  Staff  Coordl- 
,  nator  of  the  National  Peace  Action  Com- 
'^lPHtee.  Witt  t>e  ow  campus  marcn 


Socialist  4eciurer  "and 

writer  Sv'd  Stapleton  announced 
last  week  that  he  will  speak  at  CCSF 
tomorrow  concerning,  "Vietnam  and 
Nixon's  World  Strategy." 

Stapleton,  27.  who  was  one  o 
organi/ers  of  the  January,  1 
"March  of  lOO.OOO."  in  Washington 
DC. 4  declared  a  challenge  to  Dan  Se- 
gal, former  Student  Body  President  of 
the  University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
and  any  "interested  persons"  to  debate 
him  on  the  sagacity  of  Nixon's  policies. 

Stapleton  is  currently  touring  the 
Western,  outhcrn.  and  Southeastern 
states,  lecturing  on  what  he  claims  is 
"Nixon's  continuing  policy  of  peeping 
the  war  going  iri  Vietnam."  Stapleton  is 
also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  detailing 
Nixon's  political  history  and  record  \j| 
office.    Making  Richard  Sixon  Perfect- 


Campus  Views 


by  Denice  Forese 


and  Marc  Cardinalli 
QUESTION:  What's  Your  Biggest  Complaint 

about  City  College? 

Joel  Snyder— Behavioral  Sciences 

Bureaucratic  bull  .  Too  many  administrators  If  any 
action  is  to  be  taken  it  has  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  once  students  are  made  aware  of  the  laci 
that  without  them  this  school  could  not  exist. 


Marc  Rosenblum— Ornamental  Hrfrtlcultut 

I  don't  have  a  complaint.  I'm  happy  with  my  instruc- 
tors, I'm  happy  with  my  schedule.  I  found  the  school  very 
cooperative  when  I  needed  financial  assistance.  The  fin- 
ancial assistance  the  school  made  possible  enables  me  to 
stay  here. 


Phyllis  Quon— Physical  Ed. 

My  biggest  complaint  is  the  teaching.  It's  worse-lhan 
in  high  school.  They  treat  you  like  babies,  they  lead  vou 
bv  the  hand.  They  keep  tabs  on  you,  it  should  be  more 
like  SF  State. 


Terry  Chan— Pre-Pharmacy 

1  don't  know.  I  don't  have  a  complaint,  I  haven't  been 
here  long  enough.  The  scheduling  is  pretty  bad  though. 


Clarissa  Williams— English 

No  complaint  really.  The  walking  up  hills  to  class  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all.  That's  about  il,  though.' 


Cheric  Driver— French 

When  you  come  in  here  they  give  you  a  number  and 
classify  you!  I  don't  like  that  at  all. 


J^  Letters  to,  the  iditor  ^ 

"SM|      utkr  P<Milig<  I    needs  to  be  waged  to  ensure  the  imp 


Missionary  BlastsP.I.'sMartial  Law 


WAC  Replies 


Editor.  The  Guardsman 

This  reply  is  in  reference  to  .the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Guardsman,  on  International  Womens 
Day .  and  on  the  Teach-in  we  had  at 
Cilv  College 

We  in  the  Womens  Action  Commit- 
tee feel  that  the  article  is  a  direct  slander 
of  International  Womens  Day.  and  on 
the  Womens  Liberation  movement  as  a 
whole. 

Internjtionji  Womens  Dj\  was  be- 
'gun  here  in  the  Lnited  States.  In  Ne^ 
York  City .  there  *as  a  fire  in  a  garmen- 
tvkorkers  factors  composed  predomi- 
natelv  of  women  and  children.  man\ 
people  were  killed  and  seriously  injured 
A  strike  was  called  on  March  8th.  one 
of  the  demands  being  an  end  to  child 
labor.  March  8th  has  been  commerated 
aTOjjnd  the  world  as  an  International 
U..^rk'"P  tt'^mfns  holiday 


The' first  part  of  the  TcJCh-tfi  was  a 
panel  of  tvko  women  Merci  Frankel  and 
hien  Netlchcck  (sic>.  Mcrci  spoke  on 
vkh\  chicanas  and  Black  women  should 
support  the  womens  movement,  tien 
Netlebcck  (sic»  spoke  on  the  abortion 
Richts  Viciorv  .  and  the  struggle  that 


needs  to  be  waged  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation  of  this  Supreme  Court  Rul- 
ing. 

The  second  part  of  the  Teach-in  was 

devoted  to  a  talk  by  Evelyn  Reed  a 

.Murxsist  Anthropologist  who  spoke  on 

the  origins  of  Womens  oppression,  she 

related  that  womens  oppression  began 

with  the  rise-tjf-private  property  which 

m  turn  caused  the  rise  of  the  nuclear 

family.  She  was  well  received  (as  were 

all  the  speakers*  and  there  was  a  long 

discussion,  there  was  a  reluctance  from 

the  audience  to  break  up.  but  owing  to 

the  fact  Uuu  the  oreani/ers  of.  the 

Teach-in  could  only   acquire  the  room 

for  two  hours,  we  were  forced  to  end  the 

discussion. 

\Ke  of  the  Womens  \clion  Commit- 
tee stale  that  this  article  was  full  of  ero- 
neous  facts,  and.  encourage  all  women  to 
attend  the  next  meetmg  on  Thursday, 
March  22nd  at  1 1  a.m.  in  bungalow  5  to 
find  out  more  about  us 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Hick* "has  been  v^otking  mostly  with  the 
Negro  (as  known  in  the  P.I.)  on  the 
sugar  plantations. 

"I  don't  like  martial  law.  What  is 
really  needed  in^the  country  is  not  more 


policemen.  t)ut  a  drastic  change  in  land 
reform,  "ffie  United  States  supports  the 
martial  law.  for  its  investors  are  pro- 
tected by  Marcos'  policv."  he  added. 

"I  saw  people  in  the  country  earning 
25  cents  a  day ;  I  have  seen  a  50  percent 
unemployment  situation   m   Manila.   I 


suggest  priority  should  be  giveato  build_ 
the  economy  of  the  poor  rather  than  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  building  up 
martial  law  policy,"  Hicks  added. 
He  also  stated,  **Tbe  general  circum- 


Sflltes  fliat  ani5«d the  Vigtnaw  war 
seen  to  prevail  also  in  the  Philippines. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  supports 
Marcos  by  sending  military  aid.  there  is 
a  big  chance  the  Philippines  might  be- 
comc4be  next  Vietnam. "  Hicks  predict- 
ed. — Seyoum  kebedc 
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Bated  Review; 

Vinegorioe-  6  jmnifcjlr 
Rock  from  01'  ingland 


nm* 


Another  rock  group  named  "Joe." 
Not  Jo  Mama  or  Jo  Jo  Gunne  but  this 
time  Vinegar  Joe  from  Manchester, 
tngland,  and  starring  a  leggy  female 
singer  named  Elkie  Brooks.  (One  can 
ilmost  hear  the  record  company  cxecur 
lives:  "If  they  see  their  name  in  the  rec- 
ord racks,  they'll  buy  it,  right?  Doncha 
remember  when  all  the  Peggies'  boy- 


friends  bought  "Peggie  Sue"  and  when 
all  the  Donnas  ran  out  and  bought 
"Donna."  Weeeelll,  just  how  many  Joes 
do  you  figure  there  are  in  America?") 

Atlantic  Records  must  think  Vinegar 
Joe  has  a  lot  of  potential.  They're  send- 
ing promo  copies  of  their  first  album 
Vinegar  Joe  along  with  the  new,  second 
album  Rock  'n  Roll  Gypsies,  which  is 
why  you're  reading  one-review  of  two 
alt-ums,  in  case  you  wondered.  Anyway, 
it  does  giv.e  us  a  chance  to  see  how 
they've  evolved  between  records. 


aging  have  to  do  with  the  music?  In 
Vinegar  Joe's  case,  at  least,  it  all  turns 
out  lo  be  symbolic  of  the  group's  sound 
on  record;  imitative,  gimmicky,  just  a 
trifle  toooo  slick. 

" —  On  the  first  album  (named  afienhe 
group),  the  problem  was  that  the  band 
couldn't  quite  seem  to  decide  who  to 

■  iiTiitatc.  On  "Ride  \lc  Easy.  Rtder" 


VOCALIST  -  Elkie  Brooks 

Joe  seems  to.be  receiving  the  all- 
around  red-carpet  promotional  treat- 
ment. Slick  press  releases  (emphasizing 
Miss  Brooks'  sex  appeal:  "pulsing  away 
on  stage  in  a  skirt  split  to  the  thigh") 
not  td  ihenflefl  softie  rcally_  expensive- 
looking  album  cover  artwork.  With  this 
kind  of  attention  from  their  American 
distributor,  you're  almost  certain  to  be 
seeing/hearing  Vinegar  Joe  somewhere 
in  the  near  future.  The  radio  spots  and 
full  page  ads  in  Rolling  Stone  will  prob- 
ably be  rushed  out  by  the  time  you  read 
this,  in  fact. 

OK,  so  what  does  the  gimmicky 
name,  slick  promotion,  and  artsy  pack- 


Elkie  attempted  some  Tina  Turner  style' 
funky-sexy-black  vocals.  Unfortunately 
she  just  sounds  like  a  young  English  girl 
doing  Tina  Turner  imitations.  (In  an 
interview,  Elkie  was  quoted:  "I  hope  I 
look  as  good  as  Tina  when  I'm  her 
age.")  — 

Elkie  sings  the  line  "Who's  gonoa 
i'uuuurow  your  fields?"  stretching  out 
the  syllable  and  pronouncing  it  as  if  it 
didn't  belong  with  "furrow"  at  all,  but 
with  the  guttural  "u"  sound  in  the  good 
ol'  fbur-letter  word.  See  what  wennean 
about  gimmicks?  Sure  they'll  grab  y"6ur 
attention  maybe  the  first  time  you  hear 
it  on  the  radio,  but  they  do_get  old, 
(faster  than  you  can  flip  the  record  over, 
in  fact). 

"Circles,"  written  by  vo- 
calist/rhythm guitarist  Robert  Palmer, 
sounded  like  an  attempted  imitation  of 
the  Airplane's  sound  back  on  Surrealis- 
tic Pillow.  The  pseudo-psychedelic  mys- 
terioso  poetry  lyrics  and  the  saccharine- 
sweet  vocal  duet  don't  quite  make  it 
anywhere  near  the  musical  altitudes 
occupied  by  the  Airpjane,  hut  sort  of 
flop  like  a  soggy  french-fry .  The  warbly , 
echoey  guitar,  supposed  to  conjure  up 
images  of  rippling  brooks,  just  sounds 
like  warbly,  echoey  guitar;  Like  the  rip- 
ply Miss  Brooics  herself,  it'sjiol  at  M 
unpleasant,  it's  just  not  exactly  esthetic, 
either. 

As  on  "Never  Met  A  Dog"  the  group 
did  manage  to  build  up  to  some  Delaney 
and  Bonnie-style  all-out-boogie  climax: 
es,  with  all  ihe'assorted  backup  musi- 
cians wailing  away.  At  least  here  some, 
real  excitement  got  generated,  although* 
it  came  from  the  flashes  of  blaring  horns 
and  some  electronic  chiming  sounds, 
not  to  mention  what  sounded  like  a 
flute,  or  could  have  beeivumoog  syn- 
thesizer. By  the  time-things  get  this 
loud,  who  can  tell?  When  the  dubbed  in 
horns  and  electronics  are  the  best  pjfrt 
of  an  album,  it  really  makes  you  wonder 
what  happened  to  the  hand! 

(Continued  Neat  Issue) 


lookinQ  Back 

J935-  The  Good  Old  Days  Were  Less  Costly 


The  Guardsman.  1935— in  the  begin- 
ning: 

Thumbing  through  the  first  issues  of- 
thc  CCSF  newspaper  (when  it  was 
called  the  EmanonI  provides  an  inter- 
esting look  into  the  past. 
_^^  At  that  time,  the  school  paper  had 
advertising.  The  cost  of  many  of  the 
items  advtrtiscd  makes  one  wish  for  the 
return  of  ti*e  "good  old  days  " 

A  "first  string(?)  pleat-back  men's 
suit"  was  selling  for  only  S2S.  Those 


"smart-looking  Scotty  brogues"  could 
be  yours  for  $3  and  a  "goodlooking 
shijl  with  button-down,  side-spaced  col- 
lar," was  priced  at  $2. 

For  the  well-dressed  woman.  Roos 
Brothers  offered  "a  lightweight  wool 
suit  smartly  priced  at  $12.95."  Those 
"tricky  sports  oxfords"  graced  the  feet 
for  only  $2.95. 

To  complete  herself  for  her  weekend 
date.  Sue  Brooks  Beauty  Salon  offered 
the  coed  a  special  shampoo  and  "finger- 
wave'*  for  75  cents. 


Of  course,  students  could  n6t  live  on 
education  alone.  Across  the  street  at 
Charlotte's  ffavern,  the  student  could 
lunch  for  onlv  ?5  cents. 

Also  offered  at  Sue's  for  the  multi- 
lingual student  was  a  "French  conversa- 
tion with  your  haircut"  with  Monsieur 
d'Alby.  Fifty  cents  in  any  langmgei 

If  you  don't  like  the  name  "Rams" 
for  the  varsity  teams,  the  student  body 
in  1935  turned  dovi'n  such  other  popular 
names  as:  The  Caballeros,  Lombards, 


Presidians,  Pioneers,  Anzans  and  Grcn- 
adiers. 

This  newspaper  might  not  have  been 
The  Guardsman:  other  possibilities 
were:  The  Commodore.  The  Pioneer. 
The  Gaucho  and  The  Seagull. 

"I  haven't  been  so  set  up  in  a  long 
time,"  were  the  words  of  CCSF  Presi- 
dent Cloud.  At  the  request  of  one  mem- 
ber of  thfr  football  team,  a  class  was 
reopened.  This  team  member  was  to  be 
the  only  studerit  and  President  Cloud 
the  instructor. 


Photo  of  the  Week' 
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Pfcoffo  84  -  rirsff  SoMOSter 

(Tfeis  pibofo  Is  on  dlspfcnr  <«  f *•  vf«v«f  arts  hwlldlm 
wllfc  other  Phot^  84  works  rfopicfing  "The  Som  frm 
Cisco  CooditioM."} 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


FIESTA  FREAKOUT  , 

La  Ruza  Unida  will  hold  a  dance  on 
Friday,  March  30,  from  8  pm  to  I  am  at 
180  Fairoaks  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Music  will  be  provided  by  Simplus  & 
Lumhre.      > 

RAMS  HIT  BEAR  WITH  SKIS 

The  CCSF  Ski  Club  ts  having  a  week- 
end ski  trip  to  Bear  Valley  March  31 
through  April  I. 

The  trip  Is  scheduled  for  two  days  and 
one  night.  The  $15  price  includes  lodg- 
ing, two  meals  and  transportation. 

Further  information  can  be  *btained 
by  calling  George  Spiteri  at  <>47-2739. 


.riim 


A  Different  Kind  of  Love  Story 


An  interesting  film.  Heartbreak  Kid. 
is  currently  playing  at  the  Empire  Cine- 
ma and  the  new'  Royal  Theater. 

The  plot**  one  which  shouldn't  be 
shared  beforehand  because  it  would  give 
awav  the  whole  story.  But  it  can  be  said 


I  bat  It  i&a  vpr 

storv,  and  is  indeed  worth  seeing. 

Heartbreak  Kid  is  the  winner  of  two 
Academy  Award  nominations  one  to 
Eddie  Albert  and  the  other  to  Jeannie 
Berlin.  Both  deserve  the  nomination 
and  probably  thC  award  itself. 


At  first,  the  viewer  wonders  if  Eddie 
Albert  is  to  fit  into  the  story  at  all  since 
he  does  make  a  belated  appearance.  But 
once  he  does,  the  viewer  becomes  aware 
of  this  actor's  truly  fine  talents. 

Cybill  Sheperd  is  the  sexy  "Coppcr- 
^i:£fliJuadQl  love_|_tQnfi.coriimercial"  lyjie  aiouiid  whom 


the  plot  revolves,  even  though  she.  too. 
makes  a  late  appearance  in  the  film. 

The  comedy  should  be  seen,  if  not  for 
Miss  Berlin,  then  just  for  the  sheer  mys- 
tery of  the  plot  itself.  . 

—Spencer  Nutting 


SAN  FRANCISCOCONDITION 

A  display  of  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs by  Bob  Strohmcyer's  Photo  84 
(Design  for  Photography)  students,  en- 
titled "San  Francisco  Conditio-"  will 
be  in  the  main  display  case  of ''^c  Visual 
Arts  Bldg.  lobby  til  March  26. 

MARLENE  DIETRICH — 
STILL  KICKIN' 

Marlene  Dietrich  will  appear  at  the 
Circle  Star  Tfteatre  from  March  22-25. 


Show  times  are:  Thursday  &  Friday,  8: 
30  pm;  Saturday  at  7:30  pm  &  10:30 
pm;  .Sunday  at  3  pm  &  7:30  pm.  For 
more  information  call  the  theatre  at  346- 
2550. 

WOMEN  TO  MEET  TODAY. 
The  Women's  Action  Committee  of 
CCSF  will  hold  their  next  meeting  to- 
day. Thursday,  March  22.  at  1  la.m.  in 
Bungalow  5  (Experimental  College). 
The  meeting  will  be  to  discuss  upcoming 
activities  for  the  Coromiltee.  All  wompn 
are  encouraged  to  attend. 

SPRING  CONCERT  SERIES 

On  Thursday.  April  5  pianist  Barbara 
Jenkins  will  give  a  recital  in  Room  A- 


133  at  1 1  a.m.  Folksinger  "Viclorii' 
will  perform  in  concert  at  the  College 
Theater  on  Tuesday.  April  10  at  II  a.m. 
Drop  by  and  hear  some  mellow  sounds 
for  a  change! 

HELP! 
The  Day  Care  Center  at  CCSF  is 
desperately  in  need  of  volunteers  io 
work  with  children  (ages  2-5).  Men  as 
Will  as  women  are  nee^Jed.  The  func- 
tioning of  the  Day  Care  Center  depends 
on  your  help.  Student  Leadership  units 
are  available  to  students  who  would  like 
to  work  at  thc^Center. 


KQED  Presents  A-New  Series 


KQED  Channel  9  has  begun  a  1  3- 
part  BBC  dramatization  called  The 
Roads  to  Freedom.  The  series  is  based 
on  a  series  of  three  Jean  Paul  Sartre 
novels  exploring  the  search  for  personal 
and  philosophic  freedom  in  an  increas- 
ingly  mechanized  and  dehumanizing 


world. 

The  story  centers  on  several  charac- 
ters, especially  Mathieu,  a  young  pro- 
fessor who  confuses  freedom  with  a  re- 
luctance to  commit  himself  to  any  rela- 
tionship. Daniel,  a  winy  but  self-loa- 


thing homosexual,  and  Michelle.  Ma- 
thieu's  mistress. 

The  conflicts  and  tensions  between 
the  characters  develop  against  the  back- 
drop of  thip4hreat  of  fascism,  which 
plunges  Europe  into  war  and  alters  the 
lives  of  those  in  Daniel's  circle. 


nramatizcd  scet^Cit  Of  thC  polUical  ^ 
intrigues  of  Hitler.  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier,  and  still  photos  from, the  era, 
recreate  the  mood  and  limes. 

— Lloyd  Ackerman 


March  22, 1973       ^ 


—  Norris  and  Johnson  Pacing  Undefeated  Rarri  9 


San  Jose  City  College  baseball  learn 

jmighl  know^theway  to  San  Jose  but 

they  were  totally  lost  when  itCame to 

facing  the  CCSF  Rams,  on  March  8  at 

Balboa  Diamond. 

Mike  Norris  and  John  Gra^ioli  com- 
bined to  pitch  a  2-hit  shutout.  Norris 
supplied  the  clutch  hitting  with  a  single 
in  the4th  inning  with  men  on  2nd  and 
3rd  (it's  called  winning  your  own  game). 
Shortstop  T.  J.  Johnson  and  Isi  base- 
man Don  Lyons  helped  pad  their 
averages  with  two  hits  a  piece. 
The  secret  to  u  balanciK^team  is  ii 


I 


€ 


good  bench,  and  Grazioli  showed  just 
how  tough  the  Rams  reserves  are.  He 
came  in  the  game  after  Norris 
rented  in  the  5th  inning.  He  pitched 
hitless  and  scoreless  baseball  for  the 
remainder  of  the  game  to  preserve  the 
victory. 

For  the  third  game  of  the  season,  on 
March  1 3.  the  Rams  traveled  to  the  foot 
of  majestic  Mt.  Diablo  to  play  the  vik- 
ings from  Diablo  Valley  Junior  College. 
It  was  well  worth  the  scenic  drive,  as  the 
stickers  from  the  city  completely  de- 
stroyed the  offerings  of  the  Vikings' 
pitchers,  collecting  13  hits  and  winning 

11-5. 

Again  it  was  T.  J.  Johnson  and  Mike 
Norris  who  provided  the  power  by  each 
collecting  three  hits.  From  this  writw's.. 
viewpoint  (on  the  CCSF  bench)  these 
two  players  have  the  five  essentials 
needed  to  be  superstars.  They  both  can 
hit  with  power,  they  can  turn  on  the 
speed  around  the  base-paths,  they  have 
strong  arms,  and  can  field  their  posi- 
iion. 
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Vets  Cancel  Demo;  Rap  toVA 


nl*  Domccus. 

Tom  Devenccnzi  got  his  first  start  of 
the  young  season  by  pitching  a  respect- 
able game  for  seven  innings.  But  it  was 
"Pb'jl  Weidinger  who  came  out  of  the 
bullpen     (it  was  named  after  Chief 
Sitting  Bull),  to     do  a        fantastic  job 

of  relief. 

Its  been  said  that  the  students  of 
City  College  are  totally  apathetic  to- 
wards Inter-Collegiate  sports.  But  it's 


also  been  said  Everyone  loves  a  win- 
ner and  sport  fans,  these  men  are  win- 
ners. Show  a  little  enthusiasm  folks;  you 

only  live  once! 

Remaining  Home  Games-  -  • 

Thur.  -  March  22  -  Laney  -3pm 
_Sat.  -  March    31  -  Diablo 
Valley  -Ham 

Tues.  -  April  3  -  Foothill  -3pm 
Tucs.  -  April  10  -  Chabot  -3pm 


Tues.  -  April  24  -  Merritt  -3pm 
Sat.  -  May  5  -Coll.  of  San 
Mateo-  II  a.m. 
Thur.  -  May  10  -  Laney  -3pm 

All  home  games  pj^ved  at  Sunberg 

Field.  Balboa  Park.  Ocean  at  San  Jose 

Avenue.  -         _      .         ,, 

— Ytncy  Derringer  11 


State  Touniey: 


Basketbalters  Third  Best  inXofifornfo 


Time  is  the  enemv  of  all  who  are  con- 
scious of  it  (and  have  a  deadline).  But  it 
killed  City  College  of  San  Francisco  last 
•Friday  at  Ventura. 

The  Rams,  one  of  the  best  running 
learns  in  the  Ventura  State  Champion- 
ships, failed  to  score  on  the  Vikings-»f 
Long  Beach  in  the  early  goings.  Its  re- 
fill one  that  the  Ramswill  remem- 
ber for  some  time  they  lost  by  the 
score  of  67-5X. 

Trailing  the  better  part  of  the  game 
against  the  taller  Vikings,  it  wasn't  until 
just  three  minutes  were  left  that  City 
College  made  their  most  serious  bid  and 
asserted  that  the\  deserved  to  b«  third 
ranked  in  California. 

L'ndcr  the  guided  shooting  of  guard 
Rav  Fra/ier  who  scored  13  points,  the 
Rams  rolled  on  back  after  trailing  as 
much  as  10  points  in  the  second  half. 

Un  the  ensuing  pla>.  alter  leammate 
Darrold  Jackson  laved  in  an  important 
bucket  closing  it  to  60-54.  Fra/ier  stole 
ihc  inbound  pa:»s  but  was  fouled  desper- 
atelv  tr\ing  to  score. 

But.  as(  held  true  throughout  the 
Rams  couldn't  bu>  a  bucket 


game,  the  Rams 


for  love  nor  money, On» had  to  wonder 
if  ma\ be  f he  rims  were  greased.  ^ 

Making  only  one  of  a  two-shot  foul 
proved  no  more  significant  Itian  the 
onriiii-onc  situation  Ihul  guard  O^e 


The 


ne 


Smith  missed  with  only  1:41  left, 
rest,  well     ihats  history. 

"If  we  had  made  the  two  onc-o^nt 
situations,  we  could  have,  with  an;^Wk. 
won. '  Coach  Phelan  later  said. 

The  Rams  were  guilty  of  only  mak- 

vTously  it  was  a  determining  factor  in 
the  game's  outcome. 

'  "We  practiced."  Phelan  added,  "but 
we  were  erratic.  Wc  had  good  shooters 
on  the  line,  but  they  didn't  drop."  But 
by  the  same  token  he  felt  that  the  Rams 
should  have  sci  up  and  worked  for 
shots.  "We  should  have  exercised  more 
patience  in  shooting 


WHOOPING  IT  UP  -  •«  the  •tat*  basketball  tournamenl  In  Ventura  were  (tweground) 
Lance  Burton,  Arlene  Carlino,  Bruce  Clement,  (background)  trumpeter  Mike  Catsbreze 
and  saKitt  Lloyd  Sugamana. 

second  half  when  they  almost  Wew  tlw 
game  v^ide  open. 

The  problem  of  fouling  hurt  City  as 
the  Rams  got  into  foul  trouble  early.  It 
espccialU   hampered  the  play  of  Flash 


— It  was  a  game  I4ial  sa\^  Ihe  Rains 

stone-cold     in  the  opening  minutes  of 

the  game.  It  wasn't  iinlil  with  13:15  left 

m  the  first  half  did, guard  Johnwell  pop 

from  outside 


All  the  while  the  hulking  Vikings  ran 
off  nine  unanswered  points  Viking  cen- 
ter Floyd  Heaton.  a  6'6  "  giant,  who 
scored  14  points  and  bfought  down  10 
rebounds,  blocked  off  the  inside  shot. 

"We  w«r«  too  keyed  up."  Phelan 
admitted.  "It  was  the  piWSsurc.  We  had 
opened  with  a  /.one-defense  but  we  had 
to  go  back  to  a  roun-to-man  defense." 

Rebounding,  speculated  to  be  in  the 
Vikings'  favor  was.  as  they  accumulated 
three  more  with  the  final  count  42-39  in 
their  favor.  But  it  was •tftrbughthcit ef- 
forts and  fortune  t'hat  they  were  able  to. 
capitalize  by  getftng^He  second  shot  and 
scoring.  It  was  especiUllv  trae  in  the 


Atchans  who  many  sav  make  the  Rams 
move.  Fouling  out  in  the  second  half,  he 
could  have  been  more  beneficial  in 
City's  last  minute  surge  on  court  than 
hailing  hi«tciimmal?s  on  the  bench. 

The  season  is  now  o\^r.  but  City  is 
thj^champ  of  the  Golden  "Gate  Confer- 
eb^lMind  has  fetained  the  third, place 
rankin'g  in  IViortherp  California. 

Pcrlwps  (coach  Phjelan  summed  Up 
\fliut*w^s  ahnost  the  perfect  season. 
"Nobodyvgave  the  plavers  a  chance  to 
achieve  but  I  Ciopethat  I  have  as  hard 
working iilieam  nest  year." 

—Lester  Chang 


fans  Longfaced  from 
Defeat,  but  Phelan 
Inducted  To  Hall 

The  City  College  basketball  team, 
after  haying  k'ickeil  the  lining  out  of 
Laney  College  by  the  score  of  70^0  ( at 
the  Chabot  campus)  earned  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  state  playoffs  in  V  en- 
tura,  California.  The  Rams  played  good 
ball;  but  overall  they  came  out  third  in 
the  state. 

Thefirst  game  for  the  Rams  was 
against  Santa  Ana  College.  Ram  guard 
Dave  Smith  was  high  point  man  of  the 
.evening  with  Darrell  Jackson  and 
"Flash"  Atchan  doing  a  fantastic  job  on 
rebounds.  With  5  minutes  29  seconds  to 
go  in  the  game.  Santa  Ana  tied  the 
Rams  at  48.  City  thftn  came  out  with 
their  version  of  the  fast  break  '  lo  go 
on  to  victory  with  a  final' score  of  52-5 1 . 

The  second  game  left  man\  sad  faces 
on  the  GCSF  students  and  players  whiv- 
made  it  to  Ventura;  when  the  team  was 
defeated  hv  Long  Beach  City  College. 

67-58. 

The  loss  consequently  put  the  Rams 
up  against  College  of  Marin  in  acontr^t 
for  third  place.  Defensively  the  Rams 
plaved  fiawlessU.  One.  of  the  highlights 
of  the  evening  was  to  watch  Dave  Smith 
|cecp  u  tight  guard  on  his  brother  Len 


Recently  San  Francisco  veterans 
cancelled  a  planned  demonstration 
against  the  Veterans  Administra^jiOA. 
High  rates  of  unemployment,  late  ar- 
rival of  checks  ajid  alleged  insensititivity 
of  veteranii  needs  were  to  be  th»  thgmos. 


The  demonstration  was  called  off. 
when  the  VA  agreed  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  veteran's  groups. 

Veterans  groups  from  City  College, 
San  Francisco  State,  University  of  SF, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  and 
veterans  throughout  the  Bay  Area  were 
scheduled  to  participate. 

Organization  of  the  would-be  dem- 
onstration was  credited  to  the  City  Col- 
lege Vets.  The  CCSF  Vets  are  an  on- 
campus  organization  who  have  been 
involved  in  numerous  efforts  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  veterans.  - 

"Many  veterans  do  not  have  jobs.  A 

Jot  of  them  have  been  evicted  from  their 

homes.  Many  haven't  the  money  to  buy 

their  books,  food  or  transportation.  So 

you  can  see  what  a  high  drop-out  /ate 


there  is,"  said  Chris  Brovlfn  one  of  the 
veteran's  spokesmen. 

-The  Vets  had  a  conference  withlCity 

College  President,  Harry  Buttimer,  who 

has  expressed  concern  for  their  situa- 

'tion.  Hc-ugrccd  to  talk  to  the  VA  to  see 


if  a  meeting  could  be.-arranged  to  avoid 
the  confrontation.  The  VA  had  earlier 
refused  such  a  meeting,  but  with  Butti- 
mer's  assistance  one  was  finally  held. 

Wally  Wells.  CCSF  Dean  of  Veteran 
Affairs,  and  Gary  Tom,  director  of  the 
CCSF  Veterans  Educational  Incentive 
Program,  accompanied  the  veteran^  to 
speak  in  their  behalf. 

The  veterans  complained  about  the 
length  of  time  it  took  for  the  VA  to  act 
on  their  problems. 

The  VA  countered  their  complaint 
citing  the  overload  of  cases  .and  recent 
cut-backs  in  funding. 

Chris  Brown,  one  of  the  veterans 

said,  "1  have  been  in  school  for  two 

months  without   receiving  my  checks. 

(Continued  on  Back  Pag*) 


VET^  VA  AGREE  TO  TALK  -  Spoketman  tor  tttc  CCSF  VaU  attend  meeting  with  direc- 
tors of  tlie  Veterans  Administration  to  Iron  out  differences.  (Photo  by  Don  Borgstrom) 

\ 

Counselor  Helen  Huffmon  Dies  of  Cancer 


A  member  of  the  Counseling  Staff 
since  1948.  Helen  Huffman  died  Febru- 
ary 25  after  a  long  fight  with  cancer. 

According  to  Dr.  Jacobsen,  head  of 
the  Counseling  Department,  Miss  Huff- 
man gained  international  notice  several 
;pC!ars  ago,  when  on  a  tour  through  the 
USSR.  While  traveling  around  the 
country,  the  Soviet  police  lost^track  of 
her  for  several  days,  and  did  not  relo- 
cate her  ughl  she  arrived  in  Moscow.  At 


the  time}- her  disappearance  caused 
quite  a  stir  worldwide  because  the  Rus- 
sians were  not  known  to  make  those 
kind  of  mistakes. 

She  is  survived  by  her  niece,  Eliza- 
beth Jones,  of  San  Francisco.  • 

A  memorial  student  loan  fund  is 

being  initiated  in  her  memory  by  her 

colleagues  to  provide  sm^ll  emergeacy 

loans  to  students. 

— Dale  Harvison 


INSIDE  BART- Balboa  Park  Station  on  Daly  City  Line  Is  shown  as  Its  structural  shell 
neared  completion  several  months  ago.  Shell  Is  complete  and  interior  finish  work  will 
begin  shortly.  Architect  Ernest  Born  designed  BART  subway  stations  at  Balboa  Park  and 
Qlen  Park  with  an  unusual    open  sky"  concept.  (More  Photoa,  Story  on  Page  5) 


^  -       , 

$1,263,000  Remodeling  Scheduled 


Associate  Directorof  Facilities  and 
Planning  for  CCSF^Victor  B.  Graff  saki 
today  that  what  nny  be,  "the  largest 
remodeling  in  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  state,"  will  begin  June  1  on 
the  Science  Building. 

Themonevfor  the  project,  $I,263,(XX) 
(the  lowest  bid)  was  awarded  to  the 
Arnst  Brothers  Construction  Company, 
a  San  Rafael  firm,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  CCSF  District  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. *         ' 

AccordingtoGraff,  "The  main  purpose 


of  the  remodeling  is  to  update  all  sci- 
ence facilities  in  the  building  and  get 
everything  else  out  of  there." 

"Weareshooting  for  completion  of  the 
project,"  he  continued,  "by  the  end  of 
the  summer  of '.74." 

"The  Science  Building."  Graff  noted  ''is 
a  tery  solid  structure,  ft  exceeds  earth- 
quake standards  and  was  built  right  after 
^the  Field  Act,  which  establbhed  earth- 
'quake  standards  in  1935." 

—  William  Koroscc 


'Free  Critic'  Staff  Gets  It  Together 


At  a  recent  Free  Critic  policy  meet- 
ing, the  staff  and  other  interested  per- 
sons discussed  what  could  be  done  both 
to  improve  the  Critic  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, to  ensure  that  publishing  dead- 
lines are  me* 
The  Critic. 

a  "forum  for  student  ideas  and  opin- 
ions which  affect  the  campus."  has  not 
been  published  since  December  of  last 
year.  According  to  staff  member  Ri- 
chard Hourigan  (who  has  called  the 
meeting,)  "The  Critic  is  not  operating 
now   because  of  its   past   structure." 


patience  in  shooting.  snuiiif:.  n  "^^  w^v/w-... - 

Women'sVolleyballTeamWins  Season  Opener 


The  CCSF  Women's  Volleyball 
Team  started  off  the  Spr'mg  semester  by 
taking  part  In  a    tri-meet    on  March  6.  _ 

Th^*  o^mpetiiion  consisted  of  Cabjil- 
-fo  College,  San  Jt>se  Citv  tt>*U:g€.  and 
CCSF 

After  winning  the  first  match  against 
SJCC  with  scores  of,  15-6  and  15-3,  the' 
CCSF  team  then  took  on  Cabrillo  Col- 
lege. This  game  was^  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge. butCabrillocouldn't  get  their 


I 


team  together.  CCSF  defeated  Cabriflo 
by  scores  of  15-4  and  16-14. 

Wiih  this  victory.  CCSF  took  first 
place.  SJCC  second,  and  Cabrillo  third. 
CCSF  Volleyball  team  s  skillful  playing 
"and  teamwork  made  the  difference. 

Members  of  the  CCSF  team  Jtrvtrt 

Linda  Lee.  Barbara  Hattosi.  Barbara 

Callen.  Barbara  Montague.  Maggie 

Lorcn/.  Chris  Zagorwic/.  Brenda  Ma- 

I  lone.  Joan  Borghello.  and  their  coaCh    I 


Mrs.  Joann  Hahn. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  games  to  be 
played  in  the  Women's  Gym  for  th^ 
remainder  of  the  semester: 
— March  20  -  S  p.m.  -  vs.  Wtsc  Valley 
College 

March  19  -  .5  p.m.  -  vs.  San  Jose  City 
College 

April  2  -  i  p.m.  -  vs.  Haitnell 

April  9-4  p.m.  -  vs.  College  of  San. 
Mateo. 


who  is  a  6'3  "  guard  for  Marin. 

In  the  last  42  seconds  the  score  was 
tied  at  59.  thereby  taking  the  game  into 
a  five  minute  overtime  perijjd.  The' 
Rams  dynamite  center  Bob  Pruit 
came  into  the  overtime  from  the  bench 
red  hot.  Pruit.  handling  the  ball  like  i 
pro,  pulled  the  Rams  in  the  right,  direc^ 
lion,  sparking  them  to  a  69-61  victory 
that  finished  Marin  for  the  year. 

Another  honor  for  the  C  ity  C  ollegc 
team  was  the  induction  of  coach  Sid 
Phelan  into  the  Coaches'  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  award  is  presented  every  year  by  the 
California  C^jaches  Association.  Thi* 
year  they  chose  (  oach  Phelan.  Phc|an  is 
the  first  to  win  the  award  whiler^fiH  an 
active  coach.  The  award  was  presented 
to  Phelan  during  half-time  in  the  C  omp- 
ton-I.ong  Beach  game.  iComplon  went 
on  to  win  the  State  Tourney ,  72-7().  I 

A  final  victory  party  was  given  for 
the  team  at  Mr.  D's  on  Broadway.  The 


partv  was  sponsored  bv  the  bayvic"- 
Hunter's  Point  Mothers  Club.  After  the 
introduirion  of  the  team  members,  ine 
Rams  were  presented  with  a  cake  and  a 
trophy. 

—Nathanwl  Justke 


Diego  Rivera: 

Coiifroversfo/  Mural 
finds  Home  at  CCSF 

The  most  valuable  art  work  on  the 
CCSF  campus,  located  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Little  Theatre,  underwent  restora- 
tion last  January.  Valued  at  $120,000,  it 
b  artist  Diego  Rivera's  largest  and  per- 
haps most  controversial  work. 

'The  mural  represents  the  art  forms 


of  the  South  blending  into  the  mechani- 
zation  of  the  north,"  said  Emmy  Lou 
Packard,  in  charge  of  restoring  the  not- 
edwork. 

"The  dominant  figure  is  the  Curious 
painting'of  the  wood  machine  figure. 
The  figure  depicts  the  southern  hand  of 
labor  and  the  machine  of  labor  blended 
togetbcf,"'5aid  anistPackardr 

.Originally  painted  in  1939  at  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
on  Treasure  Island,  it  was  always  in- 
tended for  the  CCSF  campus.  "Timo- 
thy Pfleuger,  architect  of  City  College, 
originally  commissioned  Rivera  to 
paint  the  mural  for  $1,000  including 
expenses,  "  stated  Packard. 

"Several  controversies  arose  before 
and  during  the  six  weeks  he  took  to  paint 
the  mural-fresco.  For  one.  the  F.xposi- 
tion  frowned  on  having  a  declared  Trot- 
skyite  painting  at  an  American  fair.  It 
took  both  Pfleuger  and  several  partici- 
pating fettow  artists  of  the  fair  /'  satdj 
Packard,  "to  convince  the  Exposition 
adminbtrators  to  hire  him." 

"There  was  also  some  talk  about  the 
material  and  content  of  his  painting.  It 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Critism  of  the  Critic  ranted  from  allega- 
tions that  the  paper,  "lacked  diversity." 
to  charges  that  it  didn't  allow  adequate 
representation  of  student  views." 
Student  editors  got  together  the  discus- 
sion at  a  meeting  following  the  discus- 
sion and  formed  committees  to  carry  on 
the  operation  of  the  newspaper.  Editors 
and  co-editors  include:  Don  Borgstrom, 
Neal  Godaveria.  Allen  Pinto.  Richard 
L.  Hourigan,  Ellen  Brotsky  and  Lee 
Leland. 

The  Critic  is  currently  accepting  contri- 
butions from  any  aspiring  writers,  artists 
and  organization. 

'Grassroots'  Campaign: 
Petitions  Propose 

District  Supervisors 

Perhaos  sometime  during  the  last 
montb  you  tiave  noticed  a  small  bfue- 


table  near  the  flag  pole,  or  someone  has 
approached  to  ask  you  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion. The  petition  is  for  a  proposed 
charter  amendment  for  the  district  elec- 


tionof  San  Ffaneisce  Board  of  Super vi' 
sors.  The  organization  circulating  the 
petitions  is  a  new  CCSF  club,  the  San 
Francisco  Grassroots.    — :■- — ^ 


Signatures 

Dave  Lyons,  a  CCSF  student,  and 
president  of  the  campus  Grassroots,  has 
approximately  30  students  circOlating 
petitions;  they  have  collected  over  i7(X) 
signatures  on  campus. 

According  to  Lyons.  37.000  city- 
wide  valid  signatures  are  needed  to  have 
the  charter  amendment  placed  on  the 
ballot.  To  do  this  the  organization  that 
started  the  petition.  Citizens  for  Repre-; 
scntative  Government,  has  set  a  goal  of 
50.000  signatures  to  be  collected  by 
April  9.  At  present  28.000  have  been 
turned  in. 

District  Election 

Last  summer,  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors were  asked  to  put  this  charter 
amendment  on  the  November  ballot. 


Instead  they  placed  a  powerless  "poticy- 
statement"  with  five  district  alternatives 
on  the  ballot. 

"Currently.  Supervisors  are  sup-' 
posed  to  represent  the  whole  citv,  "  said 
(Continued  on  Page  5)' 


NSA  at  Berkeley -Pfof«»»or  George  M.  WHIUmt.  general  director  of  NIchlren  Sho.hu  of 
America  Academy  and  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  grodH's  tri-weekly  newtpaper.  World  Tnbune. 
sponaors  hie  fourth  U.C.  Berkeley  seminar  on  the  •life  philosophy  of  happiness." 

BiMms  in  Berkeley? 

Nichiren  Shoshu  -  Key  to  "True  Humanism?" 


r  -  %    .  .         March  29, 1973 

Irfiforiri; 

Student  Union  A  Health  Hazard^" 

If  you  plan  to  visit  our  $550,000  Sl,M»«n»  I  ni«n  "^  »»'«^  »«^"  f"'"'*'  >«"  ^'^^  ^^^  , 

**' S^meTm*  bacUrias  reported  that  the  Student  Union  BIdg.  was  In  the  process  of 
literally  falling  apart.  Rapid  deterioration  of  the  building  (due  to  shoddy  construe-  , 
tion)  was  left  unchecked.  ...         .  ui         t       ■. 

After  some  reinvestigatio,  it  has  been  found  that  the  yater  problem!,  have  been 
sohtd  but  nothing  has  been  done*o  fix  tl^r  danger  of  the  fallinB  ceilings  or  the  doors 
which  do  not  open  or  close  properly.  StUI  perilously  hanging  up  there,  more  pieces  of 
the  ceiling  have  slowly  continued  to  fall.  ..      .^^       .  ...        ...      ... 

Even  with  the  ever-present  danger  of  being  hit  with  these  heavy  tiles,  students  still 
sit  in  those  areas  where  large  sections  of  the  ceiling  have  already  fallen. 

Also  it  has  been  found  that  a  fire  exit  door  on  the  Itower  level  wUI  not  open.  The 
door  Has  beentanmwd  fui  a  few  months  new.  -  ■        — ;       -  " 

Until  action  can  be  taken,  students  should  be  warned  that  entering  the  buildin)> 
may  be  hazardous  to  their  health.  The  prioriiy  of  repairs  to  the  Student  Union  should 
be  number  one  since  it  concerns  the  safety  of  students.  ^    .' 

— Kevin  Kent 


lecture  Sefies; 


V 


National  Porks  "Quota  System"? 


~TFr- 


There  are  buddas  in  Berkeley.  "Po- 
tential buddas"  that  is,  according  to  a 
recent  lecturelon  Ntchlren  Shoshu 's  life 
philosophy  presented  by  Professor 
(;eorge  M.  Williams  at  the  I'.'C  campus 
across  the  bay. 

In  an  informal  atmosphere,  empha- 
.'  sizing  simple  and  lauphabledaily  life 
experiences.  Professor  Williams  de- 
scribed thai,  "Buddha  acluallv  means 
ah  individual's  indestructabiv  happ\ 
human  life.  Therefore,  true  Buddhism 
"^  or  Nichiren  Shoshu  is  aclualK  the  ke\ 
to  true  humanism." 

"Humanisis  are  revolutionists  in  a 
verv  revoluiu)naf\  semantical  sense. 
We  have  tried  \ioiencc  and,  bloodNhol 
for  thtuisunds  oi  vears."  Professor  Wil- 
liams siressed'lo  the  I6()siudents  ai- 
lending  Berkelevs  fourth  NSA 
(Nichiren  Shoshu  of  America  Acade- 
m\)  seminar.  "We  are  sick  and  tired  of 

lr>ing  lo  change  the  outside.  The  linal 

and  most  imporiani  revolution  is  ihe 
human  revolution." 

Human  revolution  Williams  de- 
sv'ribed  as  an  individual  posjiivelv 
.  changing  the  condition  of  his  own  daifv 
life  accomplishing  everv  goal  and 
dream  through  the  practice  of  Nichir- 
en Shoshu   Buddhism.  Chanting  Nam 


Chinese  Culture  Club  : 


Mvoho  Renge  Kyo  comprises  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  this  practice. 

T4»€  lecture  covered  the  historical 
background  of  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  phi- 
losophy and  various  tbeoretical  tcfms 
and  concepts,  but  the  intent  was  to  im- 
press tiie  students  with  the'  day-to-d«y 
practicality  and  benefit  derived  from 
chanting. 

Explaining  that.  "Heaven  and  hell 
are  not  external  phenomena  but  exist 
within  every  persons  life  depending  on 
the  present  situation  and  environment," 
Williams  stated,  "Your  observation  of 
outer  phenomena  depends  on  your  con- 
dition of  life." 

NSA  Seminar  presentations  began  in 
late  »**6X  and  since  that  time  Willianis 
has  given  over  80  lectures  at  universities 
.  and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States.  While  there  arc  formal  Student 
Division  organizations  on  man\  cam- 
puses, the  major  means  of  rdating  the 
lifephilosophv  of  Nichiren  Siuishu  is 
through  informal,  open  discussion  meet- 
ings held  nightlv  at  various  locations 
within  everv  major  city. 

There  are  approximately   25  active 
members  of  NSA  at  CCSh .  and  over 
2(X).(KH)  throughout  the  United  States. 
—Diane  Merlino 


Is  "Yellow  Power"  A  Myth? 
What  CCC  Isn't  Poing 


Due  to  Its  large  membership  the 
Chinese  Culturrlfah  tltX t^nw 


utation  among  the  other  campus  organ- 
i/alions  as  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
most  powerful  of  the  student  organiza- 
tions on  campus.  This  mvih  was  dis- 


pelled  however  bv  two  memrtcrs  ot-  the 
CCC.  the  vice-president  and  student 
council  representative, 

Vice-president  Peter-  Wong  said, 
•"Wc  have  about  three  hundred  mem- 
bers in  the  mganizat ion  hut  aciuallv 
ipost  join  just  lo  belong,  noi  to  partici- 
j>ale^  Most  of  them  think  that  Cit>  Col- 
lege is  onlv  a  lemporarv  stop  for  them." 

Newtnn  I.ee.  student  council  repre- 
sentatUe,  staled,  "Most  <  hinese  stu- 
dents are  passive  and  not  involved  in  ac- 
iuallv running  the  organization,  involve- 
ment is  very  limited." 

1  he  CCC  has  been  jn  existence  lor 
about  two  vears  and  is  .i  coalition  of  two 
former  groups.  The  present  C  C  C  is 
made  up  of  the  old  CCC  .ind  the  MIIS. 
a  s«H;ialisi -oriented  group. 
■  l/eeweni  on  to  furtlier  st.ite.  "The 
onlv  power  the  CCC  has  is  that  the 
members  vote  in  a  bloc.  Theres  not 
much  inner  con Hict." 

Present  acliv  ities  that  ihe  CCC  offers 


op  campus  and  Chinese  films  are  shown 
frtnn  tMine  lo  t»roe.  There  is  aTUra  . 
planned  to  be  shown  en  April  26. 

On  the  subject  of  communitv  involve- 
ment lee  said.  "There  is  no  group  inv- 
olvement, onlv  individual  action.  Some- 


Dr.  Roderick  Nash,  the  wildlife 
speaker  at  the  March  15th  Lecture- 
Concert  Series,  began  his  presentation 
with  a  quote,  like  a  fire  and  brimstone 
preacher. 

In  this  case  it  was  a  taped  wolfs  cry, 
n6t  a  line  from  the  scriptures. 

As  the  lonely  howl  filled  the  dar- 
kened College  Theater,  the  audience 
was  asked  to  imagine  they  were 
crouched  on  a  plain,  listening  to  the  cry 
of  a  stronger-fiercer  animal. 

"This  fear,  if  your  imaginatioais 
Ttrong  enough  to  recreate  it.  is  probably 
the  force  which  caused  our  evolution," 
the  Associate  Professor  of  History  ihec 
rized. 

After  the  tape  recording  was  played, 
(which  began  with  one  wolf  crying  out, 
then  many  more),  the  audiences  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  slide  projected 
picture  on  a  screen  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
slage.  ■  , 

A  half  moon  picture  of  the  earth- 
loorted  in  the  blackness  of  space.  Dr. 
Nash  called  it.  "Spaceship  EactH.",         ,,^ 
"This  picture,"  he  then  claimed, 
"had  a  major  effect  on  many  intellec- 
tuals of  our  time." 

"It  made  them  think  of  how  frail  the- 
Earth  reallv  is.  And  thus  bloomed  manv 
hackneved  phrases  like  the  Buckminsier 
Fuller  one  I  just  used,"" said  Nash. 

With  the  aid  of  the  two  following 
slides,  both  of  crowded  recreation  areas, 
Nash  pointed  out  how  ris'ing  population 
growth  has  made  a  tragic  irony  out  of 
the  saving,  "Im  going  out  there  to  get 
_awav  from  it  all." 

The  next  slide  was  of  a  DaLy  Citv 
housing  tract,  to  which  Dr.  Nash  ap- 
plied a  biblical  adage  about  how  too 
much  building  can  cause  us  to  forget 
what  homes  are  for. 

With  each  of  ihe  following  slides.  Dr. 
Nash  illustrated  and  explained  how 


_man  became  "disoriented  to  nature. " 
and  hovM  with  the  disorientation,  simple 
transgressions  made  by  man  became 
massive  and  oppressive  to  nature. 

The  next  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Dr.  Nash  claimed 
that,"  The  natural  beauty  of  the  canvon 
and  the  Colorado  River's  bruie.force 
could  be  used  to  again  humble  mun.lo 
nature. " 


When  I'm  here,"  the  summer  river- 
guide  f6r  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  Service  said,  "I  have  a  habit  ol 
turning  rocks,  or  mounds  of  earth  into 
gods,  like  the  Indians  used  to  do."  • 

"This  is  not  such  a  bad  idea."  he  said 
countering  the  crowds   reaction  ol   • 
amusement,    "beciro-se    if  evervonc* 
thought  of  hillsor  trees  as  gods,  ihc\   . 
might  think  twice  before  contouring  u 
or  chopping  it  down."  i 

"John  W.  Powell."  suid  Dr,  Nash  (as 
the  topic  changed  to  a  picture  of  the 
river  from  the  canyon  wall)  "was  ihc^ 
first  white-man  to  travel  down  the  C  n-  ^ 
lOrJdo  R»ver.'t;:j.  .t    :::      ..— 

In  l%8  Dr.  Nash  was  theiUtXh  per- 
son to  make  the  adventurous  journcr— r 
Now   aptproximately   5(H)  people  shooi 
the  rapids  monthly.  * 

"This  is  bad  for  a  park,  because  when 
moi-e  people,show  up.  things  like  ncv  ^ 
parking  lots  are  made  to  accommodate 
them,"  he  said.  i 

Asa  s^iog-fillqd  picture  of  bumper  iti 
bumper -traffic  in  Yosemile  Vallev  filled 
the  screen.  Nash  claimed  that' "Parks  •■ 
then  lose  their  purpose  and  become  ^ 
motorized  ghettos." 

This  is  Why  Dr.  Nash  recomtpended 

that  a  quota  system  should  be  used  bv 

,  the  park  service;  "The  regulation  of 

people  attending  parks  at  a  given  ume;  • 

will  help  pVcservc  our  wildlife  arcas.- 

belicvcs  Dr.  Nash.  ..   ^ 

^   ^  —Tom  Fantulw 
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Student  Govt.  Criticized. 

Editor,  The  Guardsman, 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  upon 

entrance  to  a  community  college  the  stu- 

-dfiU  Jia&  Achleveda certain  degree  of 


clajis 


kses  of  two  differe;il  stvles.  There  is 
also  a  picnic  planned  for  the  Easter 
vacation. 

Occasionallv  the  CCC  offers  a  cul- 
tural aclivitv.  Last  semester  there  was  a 
Chinese  classical  music  show  presented 


llme^  itie  channel  i»  the  commuTiitv 
are  not  open  lo  us" 

"We  need  manpower  lo  run  pro- 
grams and  just  keeping  this  pItJte  (C^'CC 
headquarters)  open  takes  a  lot."  Lee 
referred  it)  setting  up  and  running  pro' 
grams  similar  lo  those  of  La  Raza. 

Wong  and  Lee  explained  that  tradi- 
tionally most  rhfiiksr<tudents  are  apa- 
thetic and  "iu\i  mmerned  w/V/j  their 
studies. '  Thev  cited  the  example  that 
just  recently  the  (  C(  received  funding 
from  the  college  for  the  first  time. 

Lee  said,  "lt"s  the  first  time  thai  we 
have  ever  ctUien  anv  funding  ttecause 
Us  the  first  time  anvone  from  CCC 
a'iked  " 

\skcd  whether  the  CCCvOll  support 
the  student  strike  Wong  explained.  "I 
don't  ihink  loo  manv  people  will  go  on 
strike.  If  our  members  d*)n"t  go  on 
strike,  tiiere's  nothing  we  can  do  about 
It.'  He  vvertt  on  to  sax  that  the  CCC 
might  support  the  strike  but  be  wasni 

tcuf  It. ,^  

Wong  slated  manv  limes,  "Most 
Chinese  students  are  just  concerned 
about  their  studies."  That  statement 
seems  to  sav  a  lot  about  the  CC  C  and 
thje  Chinese  students  here  at  Citv  C  ol- 
lege.  — Doug  Pon 
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adult  maturity. 

Yet,  the  15,000  member  student  body 
of  City  College  is  presently  being  repre- 
sented by  a  student  government  that 
rivals  that  of  a  third  grade  class  in  its 
lack  of  maturity,  responsibility,  and 
democratic  process. 

The  absence  of  any  order  during  the 
meetings  of  the  student  council  is  appall- 
ing. Council  members  gain  attention  by 
shouting  louder  than  anyone  who  hap-' 
pens  to  be  speaking  at  the  moment. 

Any  type  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
even  in  its  most  rudimentary  form,  is 
non-existent.  In  a  recent  meeting,  votes 
were  taken  on  motions  that  were  stated 
simply  as  "I  move  what  he  said."  "What 
he  said"  amounted  to  an  unclear,  confus- 
ing oratory. 

Examples  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  council  are  fre'quent  and  blatant. 
Recently,  a  measure  was  introduced  to 
pay  the  legal  fees  for  a  student  who  was 
arrested  for  assault  on  campus. 

When  told  that  this  was  the  second 
arrest  of  the  same  student  on  charges  of 
assault  in  two  years,  and  that  to  take 
such  action  would  violate  the  student 
^institution  and  b^ili^al,  the  ^un£iL 
responded*by  stating,  ^'We  can  do  wha- 
tever we  want!"  Words  like  that  normal- 
ly come  from  the  mouths  of  babes,  not 
adults  in  positions  of  responsibility. 

However,  the  most  vicious  crime  of 
this  council  Ls  their  total  disrespect  for 
the  democratic  process. 

Speakers  who  dare  offer  dissenting 
viewpoints  are  shouted  down  and  ridi- 
culed, without  an  answer  to  the  charges 
given  by  any  member  of  the  council. 

As  Councilman  Lee  Leonard,  past 
editor  of  the  "Free""  Critic,  stated  in  the 
council  meeting  of  March  19,  "We  (the 
council )  don't  want  any  dissent,  it  leads 
to  conflict."  It  is  a  mystery  how  democ- 
racy can  function  without  anv  dissent. 

By  their  actions  it  is  clear  that  demo- 
cratic actions  are  ndt  the  ideals  of  this 
coufKil.  Important  committee  appoint- 
ments are  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience or  qualification,  but  on  the  ba- 
sis of  friendship  with  one  or  more  of  the 
council  members. 

Budgets,  clearly  the  most  important 
aspect  of  any  government,  are  not  to  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  on  the 
basis  of  acceptaMe  political  ideology. 

The'council  has  already  vowed  to 
eliminate  the  intramural  and  athletic 
budgets;  yet,  neither  of  these  groups  has 
Jkeen  called  to  defend  their  financial 
needs,  nor  has  the  council  given  any  rea- 
son for  this  action. 

The  student  body  of  City  College  is 
being  represented  b)|  a  small  circle  of 
friendt. 


feminist  Criticize  Picture 

Editor,  The  Guardsman: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  front 
page  display  of  three  pairs  of  female  legs 
as  one  of  the  'the  joys  of  spring,'  as  stat- 
ed in  the  March  22  issue,  of  t|ie  Guards- 


It  is  the  job  of  the  student  body  lo  end 
the  dicti^torship  of  the  present  regime. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

— Bruce  Bosso 


-manr 

As  a  woman  and  a  feminist  I  find  the 
use  of  these  aforesaid  legs  as  totally  irre- 
levant, unnecessary  and  insulting. 

Furthermore,  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  exploiting  an- 
other human  being  in  order  to  enable  one 
to  enjoy  these  so-called  'joys.' 

There- are  too  many  other  issues  de- 
serving the  space  used  for  this  photo,  ie; 
child  care,  the  student  strike,  discrimina-~ 
tion  on  campus,  etc. 

Why  not  use  this  space  to  make  the 
Guardsman  a  more  relevant,  interesting 
medium  of  communication? 

Flossie  Butler 
Women's  Action  Committee 

(Editor's  note:  This  was  one  of  three 
complaints  from  women  received  bv  the 
Guardsman  in  response  lo  last  week's 
fmni  page  photo. ) 

Oolda  Gets  Slammed 

Editor,  The  Guardsman. 

Last  week  Golda  Meir,  the  prime 
minister  of  Israel,  came  to  the  U.S.  ask- 
ing for  more  military  aid  for  Israel.  She 
wants  $565  nfHlfHm.  

That's  about  $50  million  more  than 
last  year;  now  .stop  and  ask  yourself 
what  she  wants  the  military  aid  for? 

Well  shewantsit  to  kill  more  inno- 
cent refugees  who  are  (children,  women, 
and  old  men)  unarmed.  Or  does  she 
want  the  money  to  shoot  down  another 
civilian  airplane,  like  she  did  two  weeks 
ago.  and  kill  106  wjio  got  lost  in  the 
air.  Or  does  she  want  it  to  destroy  more 
and  more  factories,  and  school  yards,  in 
Egypt  as  she  did  the  last  3  weeks.  $565 
million  sounds  like  a  hell  of  a  lot!  It  is! 
Do  you  know  what  $565  mblion  would 
do  here  in  the  U.S.?  ( I )  It  could  be  used 
to  eliminate  the  ghettos;  (2)  It  could  be 
used  to  get  people  off  welfare;  (3)  It 
could  be  used  for  better  housing;  (4)  It 
could  be  used  for  ecology;  (5)  It  could 
be  used  for  defense;  (6)  It  could  mean 
lower'taxes. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  telling  you  what 
the  U.S.  could  use  the  money  for.  That 
is  why  Nixon  cut  on  defense,  on  the 
U.S.  budget,  and  child  care  centers. 
Nixon  was  elected  by  the  rich,  powerful 
Zionists  whtLwork  here  in  the  U.S.  Let 
me  go  back  and  explain  wjmt  Israel 
would  do  with  the  money. 

It  would  buy  new  planes,  artillery 
and  most  of  the  money  would  go  to  the 
pocketrofThe 2rt5iTi?^i  Teadefs.  Andli 
would  mean  higher  taxes.  Why  should 
we.  ihe  tax-payers,  have  to  pay  our  own 
hard-working  "money  for  some  other 
country's  aid? 


•  Campus  VieWs  • 

- — , by  Doug  Pon  and  Marc  Cardinalli  ' — i— - 


QUESTION:   "How  Stiould  Students  Figure  in  the 
Hiring  and  Firing  of  Teachers?" 


Jack  Dokey — Faculty 

Students  have  a  role  to  play  in  that  process.  They  have 
an  opinion  to  be  considered.  I  doil'i  know  exactly  how, 
but  their  opinion  has  lobe  considered  in  some  vv  ay. 


Jacqueline  Pinkins — Pre-Med. 

If  students  are  satisfied  with  the  procedures  of  the  in- 
structors, I  feel  the  instructors'  evaluation  and  duration 
'■o-Tterm  of  instruction  should  be  solely  left  to  the'vote  of 
the  student  body.  — '~~ 


Dr.  William  Mclnerny— Faculty — 

Students  should  have  some  input,  but  not  dictatorial 
powers.  I  don't  think  they  sho«ld  be  in  the  same  position 
as  the  faculty.  They  should  be  heard,  but  their  judgmeflt 
should  not  carry  as  much  weight  as  the  facultv  or  admin- 
istrators. 


Henry  Hatcher — Faculty 

Students  shouldn't  figure  in  the  hiring  or  firing  of 
teachers.  I  don't  think  students  have  the  credentials  or 
the  qualifications  to  judge  teachers.  They  haven't  demon- 
strated their  abilities  to  do  so. 


Carol  Ferguson— Pre-Nursing 

Whatever  the  faculty  proportion  is  should  be  equal  to 
the  students  proportion.  A  variety  of  students  should  be 
selected  from  varjous  departments  throughout  the  school. 
Especially  the  students  from  the  department  in  question. 


Rich  Gressmanm — Mechanical  Engineering 

They  shouldn't  figure  in  the  hiring  of  the  teachers.  If 
thev  have  complaints  about  the  teachers  th«y  sbttatdhiive  -~- 
a  voice  for  their  complaints  which  could  lead  lo  the  firing 
ofthe  teacher  if  severe  enough. 


(Editor's  Note:  Brtice  Bosso  was 
dent  Body  President  in  Spring.  197. 


Stu- 


So  I  urge  you  to  pleasewrite  vour 
congressman  to  reject  this  plan.  And 
keep  the  U.S.  dollars  where  it  bclofigs 
here  in  the  U.S.  and  for  the  American 
people  only.  \ 

Sincerely, 
Elias  Shamieh 
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Scholarship  Notice 

Editor^  The  Guards  man 


I  am  writing  lo  you  on  behalf  of  the 
students  at  CCSF  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  applying  for  scholarships  being 
offered  by  the  World  Affairs  Council  to 
their  annual  Asilomar  Conference  in 
Monterey  on  May  4-6.  The  subject  of 
the  weekend  seminar  is  \ew  Realities  of 
Power  in  .4sia  and  it  will  have  as  parti- 
cipants well-known  figures  in  govern- 
ment, business  and  education. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
CCSF  students  to  come  into  contact 
with  .uch  people  and  to  attend  along 
with  students  from  other  colleges  in  the 
Bay  Area,  seminars,  addresses,  and 
panel  discussions  in  beautiful  surround- 
ings. 

Any  students  who  may  be  interested, 
in.ijpplying  may  contact  me  at  C-334-F 
(extension  169).  The  deadline  for  apply- 

ing  is  April  9th.  Thank  you  very  much. 

.Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  Virginia  McClam 

Dept.  of  Social  Sciences 


here  on  campus  or  most  places.  Or  talk 
more  about  those  undernourished  South 
San  Franciscans.  You  know,  that  cufj  of 
rice,  cup  of  spinach  and  six  ounces  of 
dried  milk  may  not  be  such  a  bad  diet  for 
some  people.  Let's  face  it  Lloyd.  America 
is  Fat  while  millions  are  starving.  Why? 
Maybe  we  need  more  journalists  to  lell'us 
the /-ffl/ story. 

Domenic  D'Orten/io 
Student 


Poison  food? 


Mr.  Lloyd  Ackermann,  The  Guards- 
man: J 

Sorry  Lloyd,  nbt  lam  not  at  all  moved 
by  your  article.  'Food  Not  Endu£h_to 
Go  Around." 

Come  on,  are  we  really  *nucky**  that 
the  campus  canteen  and  grocery  store  are 
there?  What  do  they  sell  in  these  places? 
Poison.  Coffee,  cakes,  sodas,  which  are 
all  overpriced  and  damaging  to  our 
health.  How  many  more  years  are  we 
Americans  to  consume  such  plastic 
"food."  Any  you  pointing  out  how  there 
are  so  manv  hungry  people  m  the  world 
so  we  can  (c<.'\  "luck) ""  (instead  of  "mad  ") 
is  empty,  senseless  and  darnageing  jour- 
nalism. These  words  are  heavy  Lloyd,  I 
know,  hut  Im  tired  of  standing  in  line  at 
the  canteen  so  as  when  -my  turn  comes  I 
have  the choiceof  any  poison  i  desire.  Is 
there  any  difference  at  the  grocery  store? 
No.  And  the  culotcfiu  n  wa  different.  Lyti 


ha<c  lunch  there?  1  must  admit,  some- 
times it  seems  it)  be  balanced.  .And  those 
portions  .'They  areonlv  half  of  what  thev 
were  last  year,  at  the  same  price. 

Why  don't  vou  write  an  article  on 
healthy  food  and  tell  us  whv  there  is  none 


District  Elections 

Editor,  The  Guardsman: 

Presently,  the  Boltrd  of  Supervisors^ 
are  elected  on  a  city-wide  basis.  It's 
both  confusing  and  difficult  to  choose  a 
supervisor  when  there  are  between  30  or 
40 candidates  on  the  ballot. 

A  group  called  Citizens  For  a  Repre-- 
sentative  Government  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Franc isiJo  are  not  properly 
represented. 

We  fcei-Saft-F>4 
of  many  distinct  comnjunities.  each 
with  it's  own  problems  antf  needs.  And 
that  the  community  should  choose  re- 
presentatives, someone  who  both  lives 


within  and  undcrstartdti  his  community.  " 

It  is  hard  lo  believe  that  the  present 
Board  of  Supervisors  can  understand 
and  ^eal  with  all  the  community's  prob- 
lems, particularly  when  they  have  cho- 
sen not  to  even  live  near  them.  . 

After  all,  to  be  an  expert  on  every- 
thing, is  to  know  much  about  nothing. 

Students  can  help  by  signing  and  cir- 
culaling  the  petition,  pick  them  up  at 
the  .Student  Union  Building.  Room  206. 

The  deadline  is  within  a  few  days._so 

please  hurry . 

•  Adam  Feldman. 

Student 

Citizens  For  a  Representative 
Government 

Library  Rules  Disregarded 

Editor,  Ihe  duurdsniun. 

As  a  student  of  (  (SF  I  am  angered 
frequenllv  bv  the  total  disregard  of  "si- 
Jtncc"  julei, in  the  library.  Many  of  us 


have  days  when  we  must  hate  some  quiet 
concentration  on  a  given  theory  or  con- 
cept to  prepare  for  a  class.  Unfortunate- 
ly our  library  sounds  more  like  a  play- 
ground. (  ouldn't  we  hate  "quiet  guards" 
patrolling  in  the  library?.  „3„  i„^p^^^ 
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Sierra  Club  Mokes 

Policy  Shift  To 
Support  Oil  Unions 


!■  a  recent  puMkalion  of  the  fiational 
Sierra  Club  the  organization,  in  a  major 
policy  change,  came  out  in  support  of  oil, 
chemical  and  atomic  workers'  unions. 

Thgse  nniowa  are  scckinB  to  necure 


provisions  in  their  contracts  (through 
collective  bargaining)  to  ensure  environ- 
mentally safe  working  conditions. 

"The  Sierra  Club."  according  to 
CCSK  Sierra  Club  faculty  advisor  Cart- 
er Baum.  "has  gone  from  wilderness 
preservation  only  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  loial  environment.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  educating  people  concerning 
greater  public  involvement  in  the  urban 
environment  and  non-renewable  re- 
sources such  as  the  San  Francisco  Bay," 
he  explained. 

Sierra  Club  membership  loials 
140,000  in  forty-two  chapters,  located 
mostly  in  the  Western  slates. 

CCSF  Sierra  Clubbers  are  listed  offi- 
cially by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Chap- 
ter under  Conservation  Subcommittees. 
Sierra  Club  activities  include;  week- 
end trips  of  cross-country  skiing,  snow- 
shoeing,  mountain  climbing  and.  "sup- 
port for  conservation-related  causes," 
according  to  a  club  spokesman.  Bill 
Stephen,  "such  as:  The  People  For  A 
-  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
•Area.  The  Coastline  Initiative,  or  Prop- 
osition 20,"' he  said. 

"The  aim  of  the  CCSF  group,  'he 
continued,  "is  to  enhance  the  awareness 
of  students  as  well  as  the  community  to 
the  urgency  of  active  participation  on 
cpnservation  issues." 

(icorge  Caldwell.  CCSF  Student 
Representative  for  the  Sierra  Club,  is 
currently  working  with  junior  groups  to 
"gel  ihem  interested  in  the  environ- 
ment ■  He  explained.  "No  dues  are 
required  for  membership.  We  ask  only 
that  members  participate  in  club  activi- 
ties. Caldwell  added  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Associated  Students  funding; 
"we  need  more  members." 

"In  the  past."  he  explained,  "tite 
Sierra  C  tub  has  been  called  elitist,  and 
that  is  wh\  people  are  hesitant  to  join." 
He  went  on.  "We  want  to  spread  the 
Sierra  Club  philosophy  which  is  respect 
and  consideration  for  our  natural  envi- 
ronment, which  is  not  at  all  elitist." 

Members  mav  volunteer  for  the  Sicr- 
raj;!Lubs  Inner  City   Project,    "whcre- 
b>."  according  fb  Caldwell,  "outings  for 
lundcrpriviledged  youngsters  ^are  orga- 
nized and  supervised  by  student  volun- 
•     tccrs."  The  project  is  similar  to  Opera- 
tion Share  (a  volunteer  program,  de- 
signed to  aid  scholastic  ally  underachiev- 
'    Tng  voungsters  in  the  community). 
"Both  programs."'  he  added,  "help 
itQunpsifr^  develop  a  better  working 


knuwlcdcc  of  the  world 

■'However."  explained  Caldwell,  "in 
the  past,  we've  had  to  discontinue  Inner 
Cit>  programs  because  of  disciplinary 
pfnMcm!»  with  >>om«  hUcL  youngstrrs  " 


■'^Vr 
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Ecology: 

Environmeiital  Issuer 
^May  Lost  to    ' 

Inergy  Heeds 

■  At  a  time  when  federal  lawyers  are 
demanding  the  repeal  'of  obstacles 
preventing  the  operation  of  the  Alaskan 
crude  oil  pipeline,  gas  rationing,  ihc 
dispensing  of  gasoline  in  prescribed 
quantities  by  ration  cards,  may  be  a 
reality  for  many  Americans  living  .east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Since   Research   Geologist    King 
Hubbert  explained. at  a  recent  SF  con 


■r-^-r.. 


CCSF  SIERRA  CLUB  IN  ACTION  - 
(AtMv*)  WhH*  Bark  Pin*  graces  Yosemlte 
Natl  Park  at  altttud*  ot  9,000  <*«t  (PItoto 
l>y  Paul  SnodgraM) 

Ron  Hoch*d«.  CCSF  Siorra  Club 


He  continued.  "Wc  request  mature 
blacks  from  the  BSl  and  from  the 
cvimmuniiv  to  volunteer  as  leaders  so 
wc  can  reinstate  this  program." 

Business  at  the  club's  last  reirwlar 
Tuesday  11-12  a.m.  meeting  included  a 
plea  from  Horticulture  major  Pete  Bran- 
iiigan  for  student  volunteer^  to  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
CCSF's  recycling  program.  "Wliich." 
^  he  explained,  "is  faltering  for  lack  of 
student  involvem^t."  Brannigan.  gradu- 
ating this  semeMcr,  said.  "'  hate  to  see 

the  truck  that  Coke  Bottling  Company 

donated  two  years  ago' for  the  recycling 
program  going  unused  for  the  lack  > 
student  interest. "Roger 

Branniaan  said  ih.it  he  can  be 
rciched  at  the  Horticulture  department 
by  anvsludenTs  w  itTfng  to  assume  tlw 
extensive  duties  involved  in  the  project. 

An  award-winning  ecologv  lllm  was 
shown  .11  the  mee|iae.  Farallon  Ljuhi 
was  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the 


Faculty  Co-Sponsor,  during  InlarTude  In 

rock-climbing  at  PinniclM  Nationai^ark, 

Calltomia. 

(Uppar  Right)  Lynn  Slaphcn.  nock-climt>ing 

at  Mt  Tamalpaia,  CalHornia 


(Lower  Right)  CCSF  Siawa  Oub  Faculty 
Rep.  Carter  Baum. 

(Below)  George  Caldwell  -  C<:SF  Sierra 
Oub  Representative,  repetlirvg  from  a  130 
toot  climb  at  Pinnacle*  Nat'l  Park,  Calitor- 

"*•  (Photos:  Bill  Stephen) 
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ferencVon  energy   that  there  could  be  ;i 
fossil  fuel  shortage  by  1978,  there. has  , 
been  evidence  that  the  fossil  fuel  shor- 
tages have  begun  in  minor  scale. 

East  of  the  Rockies,  the  supplv  of  * 
gasoline  is  down  24  million  barrels  from  ^ 
last  year's  supply. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness detailed  the  gasoline  situation  after  ♦ 
Massachusetts    Representative.    Silvio 
Conte,  said  he  understood  the  govern-  • 
ment  is  already  printing  ration  cards  lor 
use  this  summer.  , 

An  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness spokesman  &aid,thaJl  "there  are  r 
several  alternatives  in  a  A)ntingent  plan 
and  that  rationing  would  be  the  last  al- 
ternative." 

Butva  day  befqre  Margaret  Mead  , 
claimed  at  a  Berkeley  news  conferi  :c,  \^ 
that  "Nixon  is  abandoning  thejo.-  of 
solving  environmental  problems, "  they 
Senate  Banking  Committee  voted  Prcs-  ,^ 
idem  Nixon  the  power  to  ration  if  a  cri- 
sis arises. 

And  the  folldiwing  day.  acting  ehiefof  « 
OEP,  Darrell  M.  Trent,  warned  that. 
"The  conflict  between  energy  and  dc-   • 
mand  and  environmenial  protection 
poses  some  tough  policy  decisions." 

Trent  also  claimed  that  the  U.S.  is 
dangerously  dependent  on  foreigrt  coun-   » 
tries  Cor  its  oil  supply." 

"About  28  percent  of  the  oil  used  in 
America  is  from  foreign  origins  at  a  cost 
of  $4  bjlUon  ?^  year.  The  cost  could  rise  ^ 
60  percent  by  1985  an'd  the  annual  dol- 
lar drain  would  be  approximatel^^*^ 
billion,  "he said.  ""     ' 

Senior   Economist.   Walter   Meade, 
who  spoke  at  the  previously  mentioned  * 
energy   crisis   conference,   prophesi/cd 
that.  "By  1980  to  '85— it  appears  to  be  , 
a  certainty  that  50  percent  of  our  oil  will 
come  from  abroad."  ' 

During  the  Energy  Crisis  canfer- 
ence  luncheon,  one  authority  claimed. 
"Since  most  of  our  crude  oil  supplv  will 
becoming  from  the  Middle  Cast,  the 
United  States  needs  for  oil  may  alter 
our  foreign  policies." 

During  the  previously  mentioned 
news  conference  with  Margaret  Mead. 
she  claimed  that.  "Practically  no  re- 
search is  being  done  on  solar  energ\ . 
and  that  is  clearly^  the  direction  we  have 

logo."  J  "  . 

Most  environmentalists  agree  with 
the  woman  anthropologist  because  sun- 
light is  a  non-pottming  source  of  cner«v. 
—Tom  Fantulin 

CCSF  Bike  Clubbers 


*»u:»  Mi»a\iv  "t»»»  »••»  ^^-».  j.»._..~---  -  -   — 

Point  Reyes  Bird  Observatory,  i  ne 
'lyrical"  color  documentary  has  some 
fascinating  footage  of  the  Farallon  Is- 
lands' ecology  and  focused  on  U.S.  and 
Russian  financial  interests  in  the  is- 
lands, which  resulted  in  extinction  of  the 
once  plentiful  fur-seal  colonies. 

— Wllba  Korascc 


WantMoreMemDers 

The  CCSF  Bike  Club,  located  m  Hit 
lower  level  of  the  Student  Union.  •> 
looking  forward  to  increasing  us  mem- 
bership. Due  to  the  location  of  ihc  cluh. 
many  people  do  not  know  it  even  cMsb 

Sue  McCabc.  president  oT  the  Bit^e 
club,  states.  "The  rainv  season  ha>  ^^'^^ 
us  some  membership  but  now  thai  tw 
rains  are  probablv  going  awa%  I  !«' 
that  we  will  expand.  We  wanl  t"  in- 
crease our  membership  so  thai  «<-■  cjin 
get  more  people  to  help  w^k-"  '^^ 
bikes."  ,  . 

Formed  a  few  semesters  ago.  Uh-  nit^'^  ^ 

club  has  no  dues,  bul  numerouN  icu^- 

tics.  "Bike  outings,  sumnicriimc  hi^  . 

trips  and  information  on  the  best  snop> 

are  part  of  our  activities,     McC  Jix 

plained.  ,  „,.^ 

"But  to  make  the  club  funciion^^^ 

need  members.  Just  bring  a  ^^''^'■'  '"'",|| 
~Tiea\T  f&elr  aWt  cttam  vmi  *o";!.!"'"/' V||' 
be  thereto  guard  aftainstrip-oHs^  ^"  , 
vou  can,  vou  can  volunteer  i'"  "''"  .u 
youi  lime  between  classes  to  help^-"^ 
the  bikes."  .„i 

The  bike  club  is  open  everv  da\  u. 

^P'"  _KevinK*- 
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RiveraMuralFindsa  Home 


(Contipued  from  Pag*  1) 


seems  that  several  people  objected  to  his 
use  of  Hitler,  Stalin  and  Mussolini  on 
an  American  painting."  stated  the  art-. 
ist. 

'^Another  thing  that  ired  the  public 
during  the  fair  was  the  presence  of 
armed  guards  around  Rivera.  The  guards 
were  stationed  around  the  painting  be- 
cause Rivera's  close  friend  Leon  Trotsky 


was  assassinated  and  the  Exposition  of- 
ficials were  afraid  of  any  repercussions 
against  Rivera." 

The  mural  contains  scenes  of  famous 
inventors  and  of  prominent  liberators  of 
the  Americas,  as  well  as  several  scenes 
from  Rivera's  favorite  movies. 

"This  is  his  largest  painting  and  con- 
sidered his  best,"  offered  Packard. 


"Rivera  was  commissioned  to  do  anoth- 
er two  to  four  paneels  for  more  than 
$120,000.  However,  he  never  started 
the  second  job  due'to  poor  health  and 
marriage  problems." 

"One  unfortunate  thing  about  the 
present  condition  of  the  mural  is  that  it 
is  full  of  fine  hairline  cracks  and  would 
full  apart  if  it  was  ever  transfitrred 
again,"  sighed  Ms.  Packard. 

The  mural  was  originally  planned 
for  the  libraTyf=but  because  of  construc- 
tion problems,  it!  went  into  storage  until 


a  large  enough  area  was  built  to  accom- 
modate it. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Arts 
Building  in  1964  the  mural  was  moved 
to  the  Little  Theatre.  It  was  then  that  it 
was  discovered  a  subsequent  move 
wo'uld  destroy  it  forever. 

"It  is  valued  at  SIZO.OAO  but  i(  is 
priceless  of  course  because  it  can  never 
be  truly  duplicated  in  size,  content, 
meaning  or  style,"  conclude«l  Packard. 

— Marc  C'ardinalli 


BART  Will  Be  Completed  By  September 


After  two  decades  of  harsh  visual  dis- 
ruptions and  factual  incongruities,'  the 
Bay  Area's  problematical  transit  prodi- 
gy, BART  will  become  a  joyously  antici- 
pated— a^bjel  bflated— reality  this  Sep- 
temii«r. 

When  the  u ndeterm i ned  fourth  phase 
date  ar/r<vcs  against  STTestive  backdrop 
of  city-wide  celebrations  and  ceremo- 
nies, all  34  depots  in  the  revolutionary 
1.4  billion  dollar  transportation  project 
will  be  in  full  operation,  including  the 
Balboa  Park  Station  near  the  CCSF 
campus.  The  complete  BART  system, 
covering  75  miles  of  surface,  aerial,  and 


underground-construction  corridors, 
will  be  in  seivice  20  hours  every  day  of 
the  week. 

Because  the  entire  operation  of"  the 
high-speed  BART  trains  (routing,  start- 
ing, stopping,  and  opening  and  closing 
doors)  is  accomplished  without  the 
touch  of  Tttuman  hand  through  a  highly 
advanced  (and  revamped)  automatic 
control  system,  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  tha^he  BART  lines  will  be  right 
on  schedule  ...  a  startling  discontinua- 
tion of  the  "Continuing  Saga  of 
BAR,T."  subtitled  "With  a  Little  Effort. 
You  Too  Can  Miss  Every  Projected 


Deadline."  . 

The  Balboa  Park  Station  was  con- 
structed with  CCSF  student  patronage, 
as  well  as  that  from  the  surrounding 
urban  community,  specifically  in  mind. 

Located  on  Tara  street  between  Ge- 
neva and  Ocean,  its  design  boasts  sev^fils. 
al  unique  features:  there  is  a  structural 
emphasis  on  an  "open  sky"  concept, 
with  the  700-fool  long  station  part  sur- 
face and  part  subway.  BART's  Balboa 
offshoot  cost  over  one  million  dollars,  a 
sum  almost  justified  if  the  projected 
1 1.350  daily  passenger  trips  by  1975 
become  an  actuality. 

t — Diioe  Merlino 


Supervisors  by 
DistrijCt  Petition 

(Coniinuad  from  Paga  1)  • 

Lyons,  "that's  710.000  people.  A  con- 
gressman doesn't  represent  that  many 
people.  Under  the  proposed  tax  an\end- 
ment,  San  Francisco  will  be  broken  into 
1 1  neighborhoods  of  approximately- 
65.000  people  witlrone  Supervisor  elect- 
ed from  each  neighborhood." 

One  big  advantage  for  the  district 
election  amendment  is  money.  During 
the  last  Supervisorial  'election 
(November.  .1971).  the  average  amount 
spent  by  winning  Supervisors  was  al- 
most $70,000.  double  the  money  spent 
by  Supervisors  in  1969.  With  Supervi- 
sors campaigning  only  in  the  district 
they  live  in.  instead  of  city-wide,  less ' 
money  need  be  spent.  According  to 
Lyons,  this  should  lessen  the  impact  of 
special  interest  in  financing  campaigns. 

District  election  of  Supervisors 
should  be  a  big  plus  for  minority  groups 
also  explained  Lyons.  In  the  past  mi- 
nority neighborhoods  have  had  to  de- 
pend on  support  Worn  outside  their  own 
neighborhoods.  In  every  election  this 
supporl  has  fuiledxu  develop,  and  all 
minority  candidates  that  were  not  ap- 
pointed first  by  the  Mayor  have  lost  in 
elections. 

"In  fact."  said  Lvons."  75*^'  of  the 


lALSOA  STATION  -  Tha  arrow  indteataa  whare  tha  BART  atation  la  (aa  M  you  couW  tall)  In  relation  to  City  Ool^e'a  campua. 


Supervt»of;»  who  hu»c  nerved  in  the  pu.st 
ten  years  were  first  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  A  mayor  can  appoint  his  friends 

—or  his  brother-in-law,  Mike  Dri.scoll." 
With  the  proT>oscd  charter  amend- 
ment, if  a  seat  becomes  vacant  a  dis- 
Hrict-wide  special  election  is  held.  "And 
district  elections  are  inexpensivet" 
Lyons  stated. 

Grassroots  — — 

CCSF  Grassroots  is  an  ofls^nng  of  a 

.  city -wide  organization  that  is  currently 
workiag_£ai_dislricl  election  of  Supervi- 
sors. 

The  Gra.ssroots  organization  evolved 
out  of  the  last  election,  and  is  made  up 
mostly  of  former  McGovern  volunteers. 
Lyons  went  on  to  say.  "We  want  to  be 
sure  th^l  the  unique  political  stronghold 
which  emerged  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  last  election  does  not  wither  awaV.  " 
•  Grassroots  is  a  non-partisan  organi- 
'/ation.  working  to  make  local  govern- 

'  ment  more  responsible  to  its  citizens. 
Besides  worki ng  ori  the  district  etec- 


vjr 


lion  amendment.  Grassroots  also  orga- 
nized rallies  and  a  march  to  help  defeat 

Proposition  22. 

In  the  future,  the  Grassroots  will  be 
initiating  a  ballot  fneasure  for  San 
Francisco-financed  child  day-care  cen- 
ters. —Dale  Harvison 
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Live  Rock: 


tiiioi^ii'  Dootie  Bm.  Outrode 
Steve 


When  you  cheek  ,Uie  DiLDcr  lo 
imamTsolheii 


10  see 
who"s  playing  at  Winiertafrd.  so^heiimes 
you  can't  believe  Bill  Ciraham  has  put 
two  or  three  lop  bands  on  the  same  pro- 
gram. 

Sometimes  the  evening  is  too  good  to . 
pass  up.  A  recent  weekend  concert  »as 
a  good  example. 

The  evening  opened  an ith  Doctor 
Hook  and  the  Medicine  Shov*.  This  is 
the  group  \*ho  (after  singing  about  it  on 
record)  linalK  got  its  picture  on  the 


Of  Winterlaml 

After  his  solo.  Miller  was  joined  by 
his  three-member  band.  The  band  got 
into  some  ne»  rock,  somf  old  Steve 
Miller  rock,  and  of  course  the  blues.  All 
of  the  rock  numbers  contained  a  blues 
influence  so  even  these  were  somew|\at 
restrained. 

Living  in  the  I  .^.-I'was  the  number 
that  finalK  got  everybody  off.  The  band 
went  through  /./»/«'  and  then  came  back 
for  a  four  number  encore  which  includ- 
ed. Space  Cowboy.  Stormy  Monday, 


cover  of  RoHing  JStone. 

Diring  their  set.  they  preceded  ttich 
song  with  general  stage  silliness  and  in- 
iKxluctorv  raps.  The  audience  cheered 

■''Approvingly  each  timt<Hhe  rap  included 

_  the  word  motfier 

^      Doctor  Hook  and  band  pranced  and 
flapped  around  the  stage  while  doing 

"^country -western  through  rock  n  roll. 
When  they  stayed  closer  lo  CW.  the 
band  soundei^istinct.  But  thecloser 
the -band  came  to  RnR.  the  more  they 
fell  into  the  great  mass  of  unintelligible 
bands  that  merely  produce  noise  with  a 
strong  beat.  :    .  .= 

\  barbershop  harmony  version  of 
"Happy  Trails"  closed  the  set.  When 
back  on  stage  for  thcir-encore  number, 
thev  confessed.  "We  dont  know  any 
more  songs."  But  one  moreiHinffbcr  was 
somehow  pulled  from  the  Doctors  hag 
and  everyone  was  happv . 

A  group  that  seems  destined  to  head- 
line Winierland.  The  Doobie  Brothers. 

j^  opened  up  strong  with  their  hit  number. 
"Listen  to  the  Music  " 

Playing  numbers  from  their  newly- 
released  album  and  more  familiar  ones 
from  their  fine  Touloiae  St/eet  album, 
the  Doobies  kept  Winterland  moving 
throughout  their  entire  set. 

If  you  ever  thought  aK>ut  faulting  the 

I    Winterland    sound    system.    \ou"\e 

_  probably  been  blaming  the  wrong  peo- 
ple. The  Doobie  Brothers  proved  that 
by  their  musically  sharp,  vocally  clear 
set. 

You  can  hear  the  difference  between 
the  top  bands  and  those  that  come 
across  strictly  as  decibal  shakers.  Most 
top  bands  (usuallv.  but  not  always  the 
headlincrsi  have  a  clear,  distinct  sound. 
Other,  groups  have  vocals  sou  cant 
understand  and  a  sound  in  which  \ou 
can't  pick  out  anv  of  the  instruments. 

The  Doobies  final  number,  an  ex- 
tended version  of  "Jesus  is  Just  Ai- 
right."  had  the  audience  blabbing  and 
clapping  in  rhythm  witb  the  song. 

Their  encore  number  was  another 
rocker  which  ended  in  strobe  lights  and 
the  setting  off  of  smoke  bombs.  In  thi> 
case.  **hen  n>u  sa^  ttunke.  you  alreaJx 
kneyAVou  had  seen  the  lire. 

With  the  DvH>bie  Brothers  preceding 
him.    It    seemed    that    Steve   Miller 
couldn't  miss.  But.  a  better  thought 
Could  Stcve'Miller  keep  up.' 

MtHcmpcneM  alortc  on  l2-'strtng 
acoustic  guitar.  It  didn't  Neem  like  the 
rtehf-t+H*ig  to  do  following  the  riKkin' 
Doobies       —  — 


and  c^oist-oddi. 

It  took  longer  for  the*Miller  band  to 
get  the  audience  "up"  than  it  did  for  the 
Doobie  Brothers.  But  once  there,  each 
band  didn't  let  anyone  down. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  the  Doobie 
Brothers  who  stole  the  show.  If  you 
could  call  the  bands  musically  "equal" 
then  it  probably  was  Steve  Miller's  ton- 
gevity  that  made  him  the  headliner  rath- 
er than  sheer  superior  talent. 

—Alan  Whileslde 


Film, 


March  M,  1973 


March  29. 1973 


Vinegar  Joe's  Second; 


Teeptlifoat-A  Night  mmeSkin  flicks 


With  all  the  publicity  its  been  given, 
it  seems  that  whether  "good"  or  "bad," 
one  almost  hastogosee^ff/J  Throat 
out  of  sheer  curiosity. 

The  New  York  City  high  society 
people  have  gone  down  to  see  it.  (The 
movie  was  busted  as  obscene  in  that 
same  city.)  Hollywood  stars  are  report- 
edly showing  it  privately  in  their  homes 
and  the  lines  at  the  San  Francisco  thea- 
ters showing  it  are  getting  longer  all  the 
time.. 

Anyway,  our  night  at  the  porno  thca- 
ter  went  something  like  this: 


But  Miller's>eleciions  (A oh  Kfiw 
Calqulaior.  (iuifiii  to  the  C<nintm .  Sea- 
sons. I  Love  )\)U\  were  up  tempo 
enough  not  to  completely  break  the 


high-chargeU  m»H>d. 

The  Noufid  svstem  proved  itself  bv 
rilline  the  arena  fullv  with  Miller's  12- 


MR.  SPACE  COWBOY  -  Otherwise  known 
as  9av«  Millar,  \%nX  couMn't  k»*p  up  «i(ltli 
tita  aicttamant  ganaratad  by  tha  DooWa 
Brottiars. 


CoNiiiig  up  from  Bill  Craham: 

March  3ft-3l.  Frank  Zappa,  Foghal, 
Wjnterland. 

March  31,  Neil  \ouBf;.  Ligda  Ron- 
jUMh.  Oakland  Coliseum. 

March  31.  John  Denver.  Berkeley. 

,\pril  6.  Sanlana.  Bobb>  Womack, 
Winterland. 

April  7,  \  es,  Poco.  W  interland. 

April  >,  Sanlana,  Bobh»  Womack, 


The  movie  doesn't  start  lor  over  a 
half  hour  and  the  line  outside  is  over  250 
people  long.  The  800-seat  theater  is  full 
inside  so  the  management  counts  tickets 
to  make  sure  the  patronage  exchange  is 
about  even. 

Those  waiting  in  line  are  mostly,  but 
not  exclusively,  under  35  years  old. 
From  freak  to  straight,  (and  everything 
in  between.)  the  line  is  not  of  any  partic- 
ular social  group. 

People  arrive  in  cabs,  Cadillacs  and 
VWs.  (One  car  with  New  Jersey  license 
plates  lets  off  four  people.) 

The  line  is  mostly  made  up  of  men, 
but  about  one  third  of  the  line  is  escort- 
ed women.  And  most  of  these  women 
and  their  dates  are  dressed  to  look  as  if 
they  just  came  from  an  expensive  res- 
taurant. 

Firsr  movie  onl^e  bill  is  Teenage 
Fantasies.  Young,  fdirlv  attractive  men 
and  women  describe  their  sexual  fanta- 
sies. Then  we  get  to  see  them  acted  out. 

Almost  every  form  of  human  sexual 
expression,  (except  homosexuality,)  is 
shown:  in  close-ups  and  in  color.  (Sorry 
we  can't  go  into  more  explicit  detail,  but 
we  think  you  can  imagine.)    *" 

Technically  speaking,  the  movie 

rates  an  OK  for  color,  sound,  dialogue 

and  editing.  (Though  sometimes  in  the 

.^editing  positions  somehow   become 

reversed.) 

The  film  tries  to  be  humorous  and 
succeeds  about  half  of  the  time.  But  then 
again,  who  really  comes  to  listen  to  the 


dialogue? 

Next  shpwn  were  the  coming  attrac- 
tions. (To  this  viewer,  the  funniest  thing 
all  evening.)  Though  probably  meant  to 
be  serious  the  previews  of  the  next  films 
came  across  as  a  pornographic  satire  ot 
normal  coming  attractions. 

Hot  and  heavy  porno  paperback  dia- 
logue was  continuously  used  to  tell  us 
what  we  could  expect  to  see  in  these  ' 
films.  There's  really  no  use  in  seeinjy^ 
these  movies  now  since  we  saw  all  the 
best  parts  in  the  previews  anyway. 

The  most  outrageously  funny  use  and 
timing  of  the  tHt2  Overture  at  certiiln — 
moments  in. the  previews  was  perhaps 
the  funniest  moment  of  the  evening. " 

And  now  to  the  main  attraction,  the 
reason  for  all  the  fuss  and  the  presence 
of  about  800  of  the  curious. 

Deep  Throat  was  made  for  the  pur-- 
pose  of  showcasing  the  unique  talents  of 
it's  leading  lady,  Linda  Lovelace.  Ms. 
Lovelace  has  what  the  title  implies  and 
uses  it  to  express  and  fulfill  herself  sex- 
ually. 

Aside  from  that.  Deep  Throat 
doesn't  even  meet  the  standards  set  by 
it's  co-feature.  Fantasies. 

It  does  have  an  original  music  score 
with  suggestive  lyrics  and  \\V.e.Teenagf 
Fantasies  strives  for  humor,  but  techni- 
cally (sound,  color,  dialogue,  editing) 
it's  pretty  inferior. 

Linda  is  a  pretty  girl  and  so  is  the 
"nurse"  in  the  film.  The  doctor  is  a 
good  looking  (Mark  Spit/)type.  But 
the  others  in  the  film  look  as  if  they're 
stag  veterans  of  the  past  10  to  15  vears 
or  some  other  type  of  undesirable  char- 
acter. 

If  you've  nevtr  setfn  pornographv . 
you  can  go  to  this  "socially  accepted!?) " 
blue  movie,  learn  what  happens  when  a 
girl's  clitoris  is  where  her  tonsils  ought 
to  be  (does  Scientific  American  know  * 
about  Linda?)  and  then  forget  about 
seeing  any  more  for  a  long  while..  There 
has  to  be  a  more  rewarding  way  to  blow 
three  dollars! 

—'Alan  Whiteside 


^fio  ffea/// JVeeiTs  Xn 
English  Cold  Blood? 


» 


Tfte  Uulfi-Muskally  Inclined  Seals  &  Crohs 


Seals  &  Crofts,  a  new  folk  duo  with  a 
recent  hit  Summerbreeze.  came  to  the 
Berkeley  Community  Theater  on 
Thursday.  March  15. 

The  two  multi-musically  inclined 
men,  accompanied  by  Bobby  Liting  on 
Bass  Guitar,  began  an  interesting  even- 
ing wi^^  a  "nice  piece  of  ja//"  and  final- 
ly wound  up  with  some  "country-rye 
square  dancing  music." 

The  .■Xudfencc  went  mad  clapping, 
stomping,  and  dancing  along  to  the 


music.  The  two  received  a  long  standing 
ovation  not  to  mention  the  hogcalls. 
inspired  by  the  fine  country  piece. 

The  second  duo.  England  Dan  and 
John  Corley.  seemed  to  be  very  much 
like  the  headliners,  if  not  as  good.  It's 
possible  that  sWh  folksy -country  duos 
represent  the  latest  new  trend  in  rock. 

The  show  was  worth  viewing  and  wc 
can  look  forward  to  hearing  a  lot  more 
from  these  two  duos  in  the  future. 

^  — Spencer  Nutting 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


TAROT 


4i 


Vinegar  Joe-Rock'ii  Roll  Gypsies 

Atlantic  Records. 

(Continued  from  Last  Issue) 

Rock  'n  Roll  Gypsies,  the  second 
album,  by  Vinegar  Joe  is  more  dancea- 
ble,  less  gimmicky  and  generally  has 
more  commercial  potential  .than  their 
first.  There  have  been  personnel 
changes,  of  course;  though  Ell^ie 
Brooks,     Bob'    Palmer,     and     lf:.(t 


guitarist/songwriter  Pete  Gage  (Elkie's 
old  man,  apparently)  remain  thetore  of 
the  group. 

Gone  here  are  a  lot  of  the  excess 
horns  and  electronic  schticks.  Also,  Joe 
has  finally  decidedjust  who  to  imitate: 
Cold  fi/ooi/.  (Though  the  cover  photo  of 
Jhe  delectable  Miss  Brooks  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  an  Ike  and  Tina 
Turner  album.) 

The  band  has  now  apparently  settled 
into  an  all-out  blues-boogey  groove, 
with  an  occasional  slower  song  written 
by  somebody  else.  (Their  vejsion  of  ^Jira,i' 
Heiidri'x's  My  Sweet  Angel"  rn'akes 
good  use  of  his  fantastic  lyrics  and  gui- 
tar progressions.)  Jdhn  Mayall's  old 
drummer,  Keef  Hartley,  helps  them 
throughout  by  laying  down  a  strong  ba- 
sic beat. 

This  record  sounds  fast,,  lou(f  and 
good  for  4ancing  right  off.  It  starts  your 
toe  a-tappin*  all  right;  but  it's  only  wh^n 
you  actually  start  to  dance  to  it  do  you 
realize  that  they're  still  not  together  or 
tight  enough  for  you  to  really  loosen  up 

"   ^N\6e  Appeal: 


and  gel  into  it,  like  with  a  real  Cold 
Blobd  boogey  song. 

Judging  by  their  coverage  thus  far  in 
the  rock  press,  Vinega/  is  probablv  a  lot 
of  fun  to  watch  on  stage.  They'll  proba- 
bly be  well-received  on  tour,  get  some 
air  play  and  good  reviews,  and  even  sell 
some  records. 

Record  revi€v«?ing  is  a  strange  gig 
anyway.  (Not  only  might  something 
sould  good  to  me  and  bad  to  you,  but  it. 


II 


Muzak  Junkie? 


II 
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iiW  i'OWELL 


RogefTowell  -  Cosmic 
Trip  Into  Mysticism 


might  even  sound  good  to  you  on  say, 
Pioneer  earphones  and  yet  sound  bad  on 
your  parents'  Magnavox  console).  We 
do,  however,  require  some  sort  of  pre- 
briefing  before  flying  off  to  Tower  Rec- 
ords, hot  little  pockets  full  of  bills,  to 
gaze  at  the  kaleidoscope  of  gorgeous- 
looking  LP's  by  people  we  neve.r  hsard 
of;  now  don't  we? 

Gimmicky,  hyped-up  bands  come 
and  go.  Record  reviewers  come  and  go. 
But  let's  face  it:  real  art  is  recognized 
eventually,  and  it  endures:  The  Beatles 
"  endnfe.'The  Stones  endure.  Eltoh'John 
will  endure.  The  Kinks  wiJl  endure.  Bob 
Dylan  will  endure.  Their  music  will 
sound  good  five  years  from  now;  ten 
years;  per4ups  forever. 

Vinegar  Joe  will  make  a  splash,  but 
it's  doubtful  if  they'll  sell  that  many  rec- 
ords (mavbe  some'  fish  and  chips?),  at 
least  in  C^iliforViia.  Who  really  needs  an 
English  imitation  of  Cold  Blood,  any- 
way, when  we  still  have  the  original  arti- 
cle around  to  listen  to? 

— Paul  Snodgra.ss 


Les  McCann- Combines 
Soul,  Jail  Rhythms 


»«««i^^-«»-i 


Tarot  is  being  offered  as,  a  vieekly 
class  in  the  Fxperimenlal  College,  every 
Wednesday  at  4  p  m  Tarot  is  taught  as 
a  higher  method  of  thought  through  the 
means  of  divination* 

To  join,  stop  by  the  Experimental 


WHAT'S  IT  ALL  ABOl  T7 

Free  Lecture  series  on  the  Unified 
Principles  of  HumanTty— a  "dynaniic 
meaningful  life  ideology  "  every  "Tuesdav 
from  11-12  p.m.  in  C220,  sponsored  b\ 
the  .Association  for  Education  by  Prin- 
ciples.  a  new  campus  organization 


Les  McCann  —  Talk  to  the  People 
Atlantic  — SD 1 5 19 

Les  McCann  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  His  oecords  have  enjoyed  a 
relative  degree  OMsuccess.  What  has  got- 
ten McCann  this  level  of  success  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  his  personal 
appearances.  On  stage  McCann  has  the 
ability  to  make  the  audience  feel  at  ease 

even  welcome.  Less  has  also  been 
very  instrumental  in  bringing  Roberta 
Flack  to  the  forefront  in  modern  music. 

This  album  typifies  the  mood  of^his 
live  performances  as  well  as  ihe  fire  that 
is  present  between  the  "musicians.  The, 
album  is  not  jazz  per  se;  it  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  path  that  a  group  like 
The  Crusaders  (nee  the  Jass  Crusaders), 
as  well  as  people  like  Lonnie  Smith, 
Johnny  Hammond  and  Lou  Donaldson 
are  taking.  The  realm  in  which  this  mu- 
sic  really  falls  is  "soul-ja/z."' 

The  distinction  l^etween  soul-iazz 
and  regular  oPjazz  is  the  freedom  which 
the  musicians  themselves  enjoy  while 
playing  the  mu^ic.  The  structured  lines 


very  definite  time. 
"^  */^roT  tills  Ts  not  meant  to  detract 
from  the  album:  what  McCann  has 
done  is  to  combine  the  finer  elements  of 
the  soul-ja/z  technique  with  some  very 
good  side  men. 

Side  one  opens  with  "What's  Goin" 
On."  Marvin  Gaye's  classic.  The  mood 
opens  rather  placidly .  with  Les  straining 
to  get  all  the  beauty  that  the  Fender 
Rhodes  Electric  Piano  will  give.  On 
tunes  like  "Shamdaing""and  "North 
Carolina,"  the  group  jams  mostly  with 
simple  progressions  that  allow  the  lis- 
tener to  "get  into"  the  music  whatever 
his  musical  background.  The  album  is 
rounded  off  by  the  more  mellow  things 
like  "Let  It  Lay"  and  Stevie  Wonder's 
-  tune  "Seems  So  Long."  The  most  pow- 
erful track  is  the  spiritual  "Talk  To  The 
People."  Les  McCann  is  a  very  good 
lyricist  with  the  ability  to  communicate 
street  philosophy  with  uncanny  poig- 
nance,  as  demonstrated  by  his  biggest 
Tilt,  "Compared  To  What."  "TaTfc  To 
The  People"  is  appealing  because  it  has 
a  very  wide  range  of  appeal;  if  you  can 
snap  your  fingers,  and  nod  your  head  in 

ilhm.  ihen  the  album  could  have  you 


Roger  Powell— Cosmic  Furnace 
Atlantic  Records— SD  7251 

Roger  Powell  looks  like  a  clean  kid. 
And  judging  from  the  pictures  of  him 
surrounded  by  impressive  electronic 
hardware,  he  is  also  an  industrious  fel- 
low. 

But  w^1o~i^■^  Roger  Powell  besides  the 


author  of  this  new  album  Cosmic 
Furnace?  Unfortunately  the  liner  notes 
are  bare  of  historical  detail  and  we  must 
infer  the  details  from  his  music  alone. 

After  listening  to  Cosmic  Furnace. 
anyone  with  even  a%iarginal  awarehess 
of  contemporary  music  would  have  to 
conclude  that  Powell  is  in  reality  a  psy- 
chedelic "Cocktail-Lounge"  organist 
who  stirs  his  grapefruit  drink  with  a 
Krishma  stick. 

This  record  of  his  venture  into  the 
studio  is  an  unusually  pure  example  of 
Post-Dick  Hyman  electronic  ragtime 
with  Powell's  own  contribution  of  sub- 
psychedelic  idocy  added  to  boot. 

The  spiritual  kernel  of  the  ulbuni  is ,., 
Powell's  alleged  ability  to  synthesize 
and  reconstitute  the  sounds  he  hears 
internally.  The  resultant  music  is  just 
tiresome  electronic  chatter  spiced  with 
lifeless  programmed  percussion.    ^ 

His  "mysticism"  is  only  day-glo  d^pv^ 
Apparently,  Roger  Powell  and  his  pre- 
cious inner  vibrations  are  the  Cosmic 


COZMi:  f^JUHACl 


Furnace  of  the  title:  But  this  is  no  tiifie' 
to  joke  about  energy  shortages. 

Finally  an  album. for  the  Blind!  Pow- 
ell says,  "The  True  and  Original  Source 
of  all  this  energy  remains  a  general  mys- 
tery. This  is  music  for  those  who  can 
best  see  with  eyes  closed."  Why  limit 
one's  perception  while  we're  in  this 
cosmic  perspective?  This  record  is  for 
those  who  listen  best  with4lMjiT  ears 


II 


elsewhere.  ;  ~ 

Perhaps  we're  too  hard  on  Ptrwell. 
Certainly  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances one  should  consider  before  pass-" 
ing  sentence. 

For  instance  (and  this  is  the  author's 
suspicion).  Roger  Powell  may  once 
have  been  a  "Muzak  junkie."  (It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  such  a  case  has  been 
discovered.)  Quite  possibly  he  acquired 
his  habit  the  summer  he  spent  working 
in  a  department  store  in  order  to  pav  off 
his  electric  piano. 

Still,  one  mustn't  overlook  the  possi- 
bility of  foul  play .  We  do  live  in  danger- 
ous times  and  the  fiercely  competitive 
music  business  is  not  that  far  above  the 
terror-afflicted  public.  Someone,  per- 
haps a  common  enemy  of  the  "pri- 
mordial pulse,"  might  have  sabotaged 
Powell's  Alpha  Wave  headset,  tamper- 
ing with  it  just  enough  to  throw  off  his 
"authentic"  vibrations. 

Roger  Powell  may  have  an  album  to 
his  credit  but  the  A R If  Synthesizers  are 
already  programming  their  revenge! 

—Ken  Sitz 


Visual  Approach: 
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Raunchy  Rock  And 
Circus  Theatrics 


rhyl 


Alice  Cooper  -  Billion  Dollar  Babies 
Warner  Bros.  Records 

The  M//(  ('  Cooper  band  is  perhaps  the 
most  influential  innovator  on  the  Ameri- 
can rock  scene.  They  have  incorporated 
their  raunchy  music  wiAin  a  vl'sual  ap- 
proach to  rock  that  has  taiade  them  «ne 
of  the  hottest  rock  ana  rolLbands  in 
America  today. 

Whether  you  like  their  music  or  not 
is  really  beside  the  point.  Take  a  closer 
look  and  you'll  see  that  these  guys  start- 
ed what  everybody  else  is  now  trying  to 
imitate  (i.e.,  T.  Rex  and  David  Bowie, 
among  others). 

They've  created  a  new  excitement  in 
rock  that  not  only  provides  the  listener 
with  the  music  but  a  stage  show  that, 
even  Ringling  Brothers  couldn't  match. 

Their  new  album  Billion  Dollar  Ba- 
<>/«.  which. became  a  million  seller  the 
day  it  was  rjcleased.  follows  theW  three 
previous  gold  albums  Love  It  To^Death. 


I^On  The  Pope  Front' 


Killer  and  Schools  Out.  ^ 

But  unfortunately.  Hmkke  their  three 
previous  recordings.  Billion  Dollar  Ba- 
bies relies  loo  much  on  the  visual  as- 
pects. Unless  you've  seen  Alice  Cooper 
in  concert,  you'll  probably  have  a  hard 
time  imagining  Mice  playing  with  his 
pet  b»ia  constrictor  while  shouting  out 
thcwords  to  .S';<  it  Things  ^ 

Although  Hello  Hooray.  Raped  and 
Freezin'.  Elected  and  No  More  Mi.sfer 
Nice  Guy  are  the  straight  rockers  ex- 
pected from  Alice,  the  rest  of  the  album 
consists  mostly  of  cuts  that  play  more  of 
a  part  in  Alice's  theatrics  than  his  musi- 
cal considerations. 

Thus  the  album  h'kinda  disappointing 
when  compared  mth  School's  Out  Per- 
haps it's  gotten  to  the  point  that  there  is 
more  emphasis  placed  on  their  theatrical 
stage  show  than  their  music.  Anyway, 
the  album  might  still  be  worthwhile  ge4— 
ting  just  to  read  the  lyrics! 

— C.  Csavossy 
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Berkeley. 

April  13-14.  The  Kinks.  Dan  Hicks 
and  His  Hot  Licks.  W  interland. 


4  Nosto/gio  Trip  Wifh  'The  Divine  msi  M' 


K 


Bcttc  Midler.  per.h.ipN^hc  hottest 
thing  to  hit  the  muMC  worjd  since  the 
rixknroll  ot  the  fil'tiCN.  c.ime  to  Berke- 
le\  vMi  M.irch  15  .ind  its  doubtful  that  . 
she  will. ooon  be  liugiUlen.         . 
J  \lso  kfii>»n  .!>  "The  Divine  \1i>n 

M."  Midler  camped,  sang  .ind  lokcd 
with  the  .ludience  lor*.!  meiviorabic  hour 

,HV4Mh.llt 

Her  .»rH:ninc  reminded  the  wnicr  >>l 
Shirk-y   Temples  "little  girl  frown, 
when  she  began  her  hit.  "friends. "' 

\Nhcn  Bcttc  s.mg.  "  \nd  I  am  alone, 
ibere  'i>  il<>  one  here  beside  mc.  "  -he  did 
indccir >ccin  much  .ilone 

Other  .ill-time  liitN'of  th^  evenias!  in- 
.  I  itik-^i  iX  pi  own .       •  Do  -  R  un -^R  u  n . 
"Do  >  oil  N\  .ml  lo  D.incc.  '  "Do  \  ou 
I  I've  \t"e**"Tntit'  'YMiYl'i^^'e'Kctps  I  ih^ 
ing  Mf  HiL'her   " 

Thelvt  from  the  !ortie>.''*Boogie 
NViHvgie  Buiile  Bo\  "  h.id  the  .ludience  m 
h\>ieriCN 


Slower  tunes  included  John  Prines 
heart-rending  "Hello  m  There."  .ind 
'•'\m  I  Blue."        ■       ■        ..^  .    - 

Belle  also  shovved  her  l.iTeiTrrat  com- 
edy. She's  a  great  one-line  .irti">i  JunI 
the  w.i\  she  would  s.iy  "Ui\  sure'  would 
h.ive  the  crowd  in  an  uproar.  .1  , 

The  choreography  w^s  fantastic. 
Midler  vva>  jll  over  th.il  stage  camping 
m  between  M<ng\  .md  verves 

Special  .iiientiiln  should  be  p.nd  to 
I'^-vear-old  Barry  Manlow.  Midler's 
pianist  This  man,  rs  coing  to  co  places 
also.  '     ' 

'  Overall,  the'show  rated  an  \-pIus 
Midler's  back-up  trio  of  ladv  -of-ihe- 
xvening  cLid  "chicks.  "  helped  set  the 
mi>»vd.  *        >,- 

Miss  M  began  in  the  B.iths  of  \e« 
ToflrCilv  and  has  certainly  come  .i 
long  vv.i\  \lihough  still  virtu.ilK  un- 
known. >hcwillbc  big  "for  sure  "" 

— Speocer  Nutling 


College  I  B5  i  and  drop  your  name  and 
phone  number  in  the  envelope  provided. 

BENEFITDANCE 

The  Civic  Center's  Holiday  Inn  will 
be  the  scene,  March  30.  for  A-Bantu.  (a 
non-profit  civic  and  social  club)  to 
present  a  benefit  dance  and  fashion 
show  for  the  Toddlers  Hut.  a  24-hour 
multi-purpose  ienter  U^r  children  6 
months  to*)  sears.  There  will  be  door 
prizes.  Mu^c  will  be  provided  b\  Quick 
Grits.  1^ 

MAK) 

\l<il<<  will  be  at  key  stone  Berkeley. 
1\\**  I  niversiiy  at  Shattucki.  Doors 
open  at  X  p.m.  March  2<».  3t».  31. 

()>,FR-3«SP\RTN_ 


I  he  .'11  plus  Club  is  sptiosoring  .i  gei- 
logethcr.  dancinc.  and  no-h»)si  rctrcsh- 
mcnti  Friday,  .\pf4l  d.  x  .l>tp  m.  .  ;- 


am  .11  Pel.i  s  \  urope.in  Restaurant. 
^3I  Oharrell,  San  I  rancisvo.  Live  mu- 
sic will  be  provided.  Ml  CC  SI  students 
30  and  over  are  cncour.iged  lovome. 

For  more  informattnn  call  ss?-?"*?-" 
Fm.  5W). 


If  you  can't  make  the  Tuesday 
class,  contact  Lynne  Nishio  (861-2641) 
in  the  evening. 

'  MORE  FOREIGN  FLICKS 

The  CCSF  April  Spring/ Foreign 
Language  Film  Series  on  Tuesdays  1 1 1 
a.m.  &  8  p.m.!  in  £101  (Educational 
Services  Buijding)  is  as  follows: 

April  3  -  The  Broken  Jug  (German 
|%9)  —-i        •— ^— .-,— -^ 

April  \^-Lasl  Yearlnh4arienhad 
(French  I%1) 

-    April   1%  -  Simon  ot  the  De.wri 
<  Mexico  l%5i 

The  Broken  .lui;  stars  Emil  Jannins. 
Angela  Sallocker  :ind  l.ina  Caf  sten^ 
This  comedy,  written  in  IK(I6  by  Hein- 
rich  von  Kleisi.  is  probably  one  of  thi 
best  in  (ierman  literature.  It  has  Insi 
none  of  its  charm  and  freshnevs  in  thi> 
film  version. 

4UAiin.mvVivrj^Pi  A\  > 


of  the  tunes  on  this  albumgives  the  key- 
board an  opportunity  to  riff  because  it  is 
the  main  solo  instrument,  others  in  the 
aggregation  miist  be  content  to  keep  a 

Hot  Rumors: 


develop  callouses  on  the  fingers  and 
make  you  extremely  dizzy,  but  at  least 
you  can  "Talk  To  The  People." 

— Nathaniel  Justice 


(from  ttia  Bureau  of  Narcotics  A  Dangerous    Drugs  Bulletin) 


Beatles  Back  Together  Again? 


Sticks  «S  Bones,  the  New  ^ork 
Drama  CritHTs  and  Tonv  award  winninL' 
pla\.  will  be  presented  at  the  Main 
Stage  Theater.  San  Jose  State  College. 
Marv'h  30,-31.  and  April  5.  6.  and  " 
Curi.im  lime  is  s  p.m. 


The  Beatles.  ( all  four  of  them  I  are 
supposedly- in  Los  Angeles  for  a  record- 
ing session. 

The  story  appeared  last  week  in  the 
San  Fra/tcisco  Examiner  in  Marilyn 
Beck's  syndicated  gossip  column. 
Rumors  have  been  living  around  ever 
since  in  various  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions in  The  Citv  "confirming"  the  sto- 
ry. 

However,  Capitol  records,  the  Bea- 
tles recording  label,  has  a  strict  "no 
eomment  "  uii  the  v^hole  mutter. 


The  article  claimed  that  Ringo  Starr 
arrived  in  Hollywood  last  week  to  rec- 
ord and  that  vieorpe  Harrison  and  John 
I  cnnon  were  stiling  in  to  help  him  out. 

Further  rumor's  were  reported  that 


the  trio  actually'  did  get  together  for  a 
recording  session  and  the  master  tape 
would  be  sent  to  Fndland  where  the 
fourth  Beatle  Paul  McCartney  would 
add  his  own  voice  track. 

The  ar(*icle  further  stated  that  Ms. 
Beck's  own  reliable -sources  reported 
that  McCartney  didn't  settle  for  a  long 
distance  involvement,  but  "slipped 
quietly  into  town  "  lo  join  his  brother 
Beatles  at  the  recording  studio  for  a  full- 
fledged  recording  reunion. 

Altn,  Ynkii,  Ontf.  Ah"  ^-'^  :ille>Tt;dl\ 


so  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
original  split  of  the  Beatles,  was  no- 
where to  be  fourfd.  Furthermore,  it  is 
rumored  that  John  and  Yoko  are  on  the 
verge  of  calling  finis  to  their  marriage. 


A  NICKEL  CAP?  -  This  unique  nickel  wnt^U^  trpntiiBtt^  e.;p.  Oldtiam  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  by  ■  NoHh'^aroliAa  Sheriflf's  Office.  According 
Jo  net  Oldham,  tha  nickel  was  spotftd  whil»l>pokio9  •  suspect  in  a  narcotics  case  in 
Winston-Salem.  Said  Oldham.  "The  nickel  didn't  sound  right  when  it  was  put  on  the 
table  with  the  rest  of  (the  suspect's)  change.  A  closi^i^bok  revealed  that  It  was  hollow 
and  that  inside  of  it  were  two  dosage  units  of  MDA  (an  amphetamine),  apparently  for 
his  own  use." 


^ 
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Will  Walton  Join  The  Pros? 


How  often  in  our  lives  are  we  treated 
to  view  certainty  where  there  is  no 
deviation,  or  change  of  plans  because  of 
external  forces? 

If  you  watched  the  idiot  box  last 
week,  you  couldn't  have  seen  a  better 
example  of  it. 

In  Pauley,  Pavilion,  t^e  UCIA 
Bruins  (or  should  we  say  Bill  Walton) 
laid  to  rest  any  second  thoughts  that 
USF  or  possibly  any  other  team  is  a 
threat  to  their  dynasty. 

Though  USF  etnployed  a  stall  type 

of  offense,  a  sagging  defense  with  iKree 

Dons  clinging  to  Bruin  superman  Bill 

Walton  and  a  half-tinie  lead  by  one 

■  point;  the  outcome  of  the  affaitrwas 
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R  usseir  ~     ]  '        \     - 

And  to  top  thrs,  he  is  the  ideal  ol 
everv  coach.  He  is  aggressive  and  over- 
powering but  always  keeping  his  com- 
posure and  not  fo«ftng. 


There  has  been  talk  of  Walton  adv- 
ancing to  the  pros  on  a  hardship  case.  It 
is  an  offer  that  he  should  reconsider  and 
not  be  troubled- that  he  will  no  longer  be 
an  asset  to  the  Bruins'  domination. 

It  would  be  to  his  disadvantage  if  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  ABA.  With 
Spencer  Hay  ward  gone,  just  about  the 
only  basketball  player-wort4i  noting, 
leaves  only  Artis  Gilmore  t6  test  Wal- 
ftOD's  prowes;^. 

But  the  biggest  question  confrontin 


Ram  Win  Streak  Snapped  at  hun 
Emharassed  by  San  Mateoll'} 


Sfudenf  Strike: 


Handler  Charges  Racism, 


With  a  fastball  that  looks  like  it  must 
travel  over  a  100  mph,  and  a  curve  that 


H- 
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never  in  doubt.  Coach  Wodden's  team 
woQ  as  usual. 

Anyway,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  other  talented  players  of  the  team, 
like  Keith  Wilkes  or  little  Tommy  Cur- 
tis, who  sparked  the  Bruins.  But  the 
"co-stars"  of  this  year's  team  somehow 
don't  seem  as  impressive  as  say  when 
Sidney  Wicks,  Curtis  Rowe  and  Henry 
Bibby  teamed. 

Invariably,  Bill  Walton,  the  wonder 
boy  of  collegiate  basketball  stole  the 
show. 

He  is  a  player  many  play^r,^  ^;^pire  to 
be.  The  agile  hulk  has  outlived  his  use- 
fulness, at  least  in  the  college  niche. 

Walton  is  a  human  being,  generously 
endowed  with  all  that  makes,  great  bas- 
ketball players. 

He  has  the  agility  and  quickness  to 
be  out  of  position  for  a  rebound  and  yet 
slide  hack  to  suck  up  the  ball  defensively 
or  tip  it  in  for  two  over  the  outstretched 
hands  of  his  opponents.  

His  ability  to  block  shots  with  ease 
bears  semblance  to  yesterday's  hero  Bill 

Bay  Spdrtscasfers 
Blasi  learns  Too  Much 


Sportscasters  and  reporters  are  an 
odd  lot.  One  week  they're  applauding 
the  efforts  of  the  local  heros;s,  and  the 
next,  ft  would  appear  they're  trying  to  -|- 
lose  their  job.  Then  there  are  certain 
reporters,  who,  no  matter  what  happens 
are  all  too  quick  to  criticise  the  team  or 
athlete. 

This  seems  almost  the  rule  in  any 
sport  that  one  chooses.  Several  exam- 
ples come  to  mind  right  away. 

One  is  the  way  the  press  and  news 
media  treated  Muhammad  Ali  (the  true 
champ)  after  his  victory  over  the  sur- 
prisingly strong  English  champ  Joe 
Bugner.  Minutes  after  the  fight,  the  cri- 
ticism came  pouring  in. 

"All's  too  old.  he's  slower  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  he  doesn't  have  a  knock- 
out punch."  All  these  comments  seem 
strange  to  say  about  a  man  who  just 
scored  a  unanimous  decision  in  a  12- 
round  bout. 

Other  such  criticism  is  often  aimed  at 
the  Golden  State  Warriors.  When  they 
record  an  impressive  victory,  some 
headlines  read  "Barry  Sparks  Warriors 
Win"  or  "Nate,  Caz^ie  Destroy  Cavs,  " 
etc.  But  when  they  loselo  gnnd  teams 
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would-be  "pro-stars"  is  just  how  wel 
will  Walton  fare  against  men  who  make 
a  living  off  of  a  game  he  seems  to  thor- 
oughly enjoy.  .^_ 

hi  the  NBA  he  would  be  just  waiting 
to  be  proven.  Big  men  of  the  team  like 
Wilt  Chamberlain  and  Nate  Thurnoond 
and  even  behemmoth  Bpb  Lanier  would 
really  be  taking  on  the  "newcomer." 

And  if  he  should  be  picked  up  by 
some  obscure  team  like  the  Philadel- 
phia 76crs,  just  how  well  would  he  com- 
plement the  team's  tempo. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case'^of  Jab- 
bar.  Without  the  help  of  playmaker 
Oscar  Robertson,  the  tallest  player  in 
basketball.  Jabbar  probably  wouldn't 
have  emerged  to  super-star  status  so 
quickly. 

With  Walton'sset  of  gimpy  knees 
and  a  brigFt  future  in  basketball,  coach- 
es of  both  collegiate  and  pro^tatus  wait 
to  see  which  road  he  will  take..  Will  it  be 
to  the  pros  or  back  to  UCLA  for  a  final 


drops  at  least  a  foot,  it  seems  to  oppos- 
ing ball  players  that  it's  virtually  impos- 
sible to  get  a  hit  off  pitcher  Michael 
Norris. 

Foothiir  proved  no  different:  Mike 
allowed  only  3  hits  as  the  CCSF  Rams 
baseball  team  rolled  to  another  impres- 
sive victory;  8-2.  It  was  l^e  ieam's 
fourth  victory  in  a  row  without  defeat. 

Duceswere  running  wild  for  Rich 
Z6rga  as  the  centerfielder  stroked  two 


year? 


— Les  Chang 


hits,  (one  a  double)  scored  twice,  stole 
two  bases,  walked  twice,  and  to  com- 
plete an  all  around  excellent  game, 
drove  in  two  runs. 

Timing  in  bdseball  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  Bill  Brisbane  was  right  on 
cue  as  he  laced  a  hit  "up  the  middle"  in 
the  fourth  inning,  scoring  two  runs  to 
break  the  game  wide  open. 

For,Norris  it  was  the  second  victory 
of  the  season,  and  ended  up  with  an 
impressive  15  strike-buts. 

— Yancy  Derringer  II 

Son  iMofeo  13- 1 

This  is  what  the  Rams  accomplished 
at  Balboa  Diamond  on- Saturday  March 

»7:  , 

Nothing. 

About  all  that  can  be  said  for  them  is 
that  they  showed  up  and  nobody  fell 
over  the  bat  rack. 

The  rest  of  it  was  pretty  awful.  Col- 
lege of  San  M  atco  racked  up  1 3  hits  and 
tromped  an  our  boys  13-1. 


Going  into  the  game  both  teams  had 
identical  records — four  wins  and  m>  de- 
feats. The  game  left  the-  Rams  shaking 
their  heads  and  saying  "Wait  till  nc\i 
time."  —Yancy  Derringer  IL 

CCSf  13-7 

Joe  Dutto,  who's  making  a  come- 
back to  college  baseball  after  fqur  years 
in  trie  Air  Force,  was  "flying  high" 
against  Chabot.  as  the  Rams  broke 
their  one-game  "losing  streak"  with  a 
13-7  victory. 


such  as  Milwaukee  or  the  Lakers,  they 
almost  always  get  "the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  " 

And  usually  the  rtan  to  bear  the 
none  other  than 


biuiit  uf  the  LrititiMii  is 
the  so-called  "savior"  of  the  Warriors. 
Rick  Barry.  This  was  the  year  that  Bar- 
ry was  supposed  to  lead  the  Warriors 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  to  the  NBA 
Championship.  The  trouble  is.  asthe 
old  saying  goes,  one  player  does  not  an 
entire  team  make. 

"^Barry  is  an'impressive.'ir  not  awe- 
some, basketball  plaver.  But  Barry  is 
only  human,  and  when  he  has  ti  bad 
game  or  isn't  playing'  up  to  par.  or  the 
teJm  hits  a  rough  stretch,  thecrjtical 
comments  come  hot  and  heav\ .       j^ 

But  the  "Pan  Of  The  Year"  a>*iard 
must  go  to  KCBS  sports  reporler  Jim 
Steck.  He's  really  a  put-down  artist  ex- 
traordinaire. You  could  call  him  the 
"Don  Rick  les  of  the  radio  dial."  But 
Steck  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  sports- 
casters  in  one  respect.  He  doesn't  just 
critici/c  one  man  or  occasionally  the 
team,  but  always  the  whole  team  and 
even  its  owner!  That  team  happens  to  be 

thf  tncotn- 
parable  Charlie  O.  Finley. 

Steck  has  a  running  battle  every 
morning  on  his  radio  show.  In  describ- 
ing them,  he  uses  lines  like,  "the  silly 
stupid  Seals  lose  again,"  or  "Charlie 


APPLAUD  YOURSELVES  -  (top  photo)  The  basketball  team  and  chMrtaaders  get  their 
•pirits  up  at  the  state  tournament  where  the  Rams  look  third  place,  (lower  left)  Coach  Sid 
Phelan  is  congratulated  for  the  team's  successful  season,  (right)  The  team  en|oys  a 
luncheon  prepared  by  the  H  A  R  departmenL 


Finley  lets  everybody  in  for  half-price, 
and  even  at  that,  nobody  wants  to  see 
them." 

Now  let's  face  it,- the  Seals  aren't  an 
NHL  power,  but  tbey're  improving  with 
experience.  Certainly  they  have  enough 
problems  without. Sleek  or  anyone  else 
putting  their  two-cents  in. 

As  for  Charlie  Finley.  he's  a  lot  of 
things,  but  he  does  try  his  damndest  to 
please  the  fans  with  his  colorful  uni- 
forms and  clever  promotions.  He  also 
has  enough  problems  with  the  Seals  plus 
getting  all  the  "A's"  signed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  baseball  season. 

So  sports  reporters  and  sportscasters 
—  lay-o"ffthe  pluycrv'  ('(instructive criti- 
cism of  any  kind  is  appreciated.  But 
taking  potshots  and  "dropping  bombs" 
on  athletes  is  just  plain  uncalled  for:  it 
has  no  place  whatsoever  in  sports. 

—Mike  Skeels 


Jde  hdfflered  over  the  cerwe'rfleid 
fence  (385  ft.)  in  the  second  inning  with 
a  man  on.  This  got  things  rolling,  for  in 
a  second,  the  Rams  had  themselves  a 
fine  time  scoring  six  runs. 

Mike  Norris.  won  his  third  start  of 
the  season  pitching  almost  perfect  base- 
ball for  six  innings.  Chabot  only  man- 
aged one  hit  off  Mike  as  he  was  his 
usual  amazing  self,  striking  out  13  hit- 
ters before  tiring  in  the  sixth  inning. 

Chabot  was  happy  to  see  Mike  go, 
because  they  scored  seven  runs  off  the 
"clean  up  crew"  to  make  the  game  look 
respectable.  "T.J."  Johnson  broke  out 
of  his  slump  with  a  smash  over  the  left 
field  serene  in  the  eighth  inning.  Also 
hitting  the  biiU  with  consistency  was 
Don  Lyons  and  Dave  Castiglionli.  each 
collecting  two -hits. 

It's  nice  for  the  Rams  to  be  back  on 
the  winning  side  again.         { 

{  — Yancy  Derringer  II 

I  -    "••  ^ 

No  Rom  Hoopsters 
On  All-State  Team 

Right  is  right  when  guard  Al  Fornes 
of  the  state  champion  Compton  Junior 
College  is  named  the  Player  of  the  Year. 

But  how  is  it  right  for  City  College  of 
San  Francisco,  third  ranked  in  Califor- 
nia, not  to  be  represented  on  the  All- 
State  bask?jbu|l  uarp. 

Forney,  who  led  the  Compton  Tar- 
tars to  the  crown,  averaged  17.7  points 
a  game.  It  may  not  sotiod  like  much, 
but  without  a  doubt,  he  is  the  spark- 
plug in  a  team  that  boasts  the  slate 
championship. 

However  as  one  scan«-the  roster  of 
the  All-State  team  your  eyes  suddenK 
becomes  entrenched  in  one  niche  of  the 
paper.  You  read  that  a  player  named 
Will  Garner  of  Marin  College  is  also 
included. 

Though  Marin  wound  up  4th  in  the 
Ventura  Championship,  it  was  the  6'4" 
guard  who  actually  carried  them  there. 
A  good  shooter,  ball  haadler  and  re- 
bounder,  he'll  be  back  next  year. 

But  as  things  go.  tie  Rams  did  quali- 
fy three  in  the  All-League  team  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Conference. 

Those  that  made  it  to  the  second 
team  were:  Flash  Atchans.  the  Rams 
leading  rcboundcr;  guard  Dave  Smith,  a 
freshman  from  Balboa  High  and  leading 
scorer  for  City;  and  guard.  Ray  Fra/icr. 

The  latter's  cascts  one  of  note  as  he 
was  the  swing-man  and  never  reall> 


opened  a  game  at  a  starting  position. 
— jtle  however  made  his  contribution  in 
this  year's  climb  back  to  the  top  in  the 
late  goings,  always  coming  in  cold,  but 
scoring  plenty  in  a  hurry. 

It  almost  worked  in  City's  semi-final 
game  againsLLong  Beach  with  Frazier 
scoring  131  points  in  a  final  ten-minute 
surge. 

But  luck  just  wasn't  with  the  Rams 
this  year  -maybe  next  year. 


Veterans  ConceT  Demo,  Rap  to  VA 

(Continued  from  Paa«  it  *  ' 


(Continued  from  Page  lj 

Your  office  told  me  not  to  expect  them 
until  sometime  in  April." 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  VA  took 
his  file  number,  left,  and  returned  ten 

minutes  later  to  inform  him  that  he 

would  be  receiving  his  checks  soon. 

The  V  A  told  Dean  Wells  that  if  his 
office  would  complete  the  veterans  en- 
rollment papers  promptly,  they  could  be 
receiving  their  benefits  a  month  sooner. 

that  a  liason  between  City  College  and 
the  VA  be  established.  The  liason  team 
could  be  financed  by  the  school's  work 
study  and  VEIP  programs.  It's  purpose 
would  be  tq  establish  better  communi- 


cation which  might  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  that  plague  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Also  proposed  was  a  San  Francisco 
Community  College  District  "sounding 
board"  on  veteran  affairs^  to  air  griev- 
ances. 

The  VA  agreed  to  support  ehe  pro- 
posals but  when  the  vets  asked  what 
they  cmtld  specifically  do  to  help,  the 
VA(«^ad  >Mcfa  tietaijs  would  have  t»-be- 
consra^d  at  a  latef  date. 

The  Veterans  Administration  agreed 
to  another  meeting  in  the  future,  al- 
though no  date  was  established. 

—  Richard  Hourigan 


The  March  28  student  strike  organiz' 
ers  had  hoped  for  students  to  strike  their 
classes  in  an  attempt  to  dose  the  college, 
but  settled  for  a  picket  line  and  rally  at 
the  Ram  in  front  of  Smith  Hall. 

The  strike  was  in  protest  of  the  firing 
^,of  psychology  instructor  Joanne  Han 
dier  and  the  "lack  of  student  input"  into 
the  hiring  and  firing-  procedure 
(exemplified  by  the  firing  of  Ms.  Han- 
dler). 

By  (1:30  Wednesday  morning  about 
35  persbns  in  the  strike  line  were  cir- 
cling in  front  of  Smith  Hall.  An  equal 
number  of  sujiporiers.  w^&  gathered 


by  Alan  Whiteside 


Sexismlii 


iiround  the  Ram  and  fts  benches. 

The  strike  line  occasionally  broke 
into. a  chant  of  "Boycott  classes,  sup- 
port the  strike." 

Over  the  open  michrophone  at  the 
Ram,  various  speakers  urged  other  stu- 
dents to  support  the  strike  or  explained 
the  reason  for  the  protest. 

The  strike  line  then  broke  off  and 
began  to  circle  the  campus  to  explain 
the  protest  and  gain  further  support. 

As  the  strike  line  was  coming  out  of 
Cloud  Hall  at  the  sundial,  an  argument 
between  a  male  student  passing  out 
strike  literature  and  another  male  stu- 


dent erupted  into  a  fight. 

While  other  students  and  an  instruc- 
tor, Eugene  Mead,  attempted  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  students,  a  crowd  quickly 
gathered. 

Most  of  those  gathered  urged  the  two 
students  not  to  figlrt,  but  one  person  was 
heard  to  shout,  "Let'm  go,"  as  if  to  let 
the  fight  continue. 

Ms.  Handler  herself  then  appeared 
upon  the  scene  saying  "This  is  a  racist 
school,  fight  racism  and  sexism!"  (The 
fight  was  between  a  black  student  and  a 
white  student,  though  no  racial  remarks 
were  heard  from  either  student  during 


or  after  the  fight.) 

Bill  Hankin  of  SDS  shquted  to  those 
gathered,  "Don't  listen  to  these  provo- 
cateurs (who  are)  paid  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  disrupt  this  rally.  Watch  out 
for  provocateurs."  Hankin  later  implied 
that  the  "provocateurs"  were  San  Fran- 
cisco police  officers. 

After  the  incident  the  rally  filtered 
back  down  to  the  Ram. 

A.S.  President  Juan  Galvan  told  this 
reporter  that  he  was  informed  by  another 
student  that  two  History  instructors 
announced  tests  in  their  classes  imroedi- 

(Contlnuod  on  back  page) 


by  Richard 
Lack  of  student  input  into  City  Col- 
lege's teacher  evaluation  program  was 
the  them.e.  for  last  week's  student  strike 
and  boycott  of  classes.  « 

The  strike  was  viewed  with  much 
confusion  and  many  different  reactions 
from  students  and  faculty.  Most  were 
uncertain  about  the  reason  for  the 
strike.  Many  thought  the  strike  was  to 
protest  the  firing  of  Jo  Ann  Handler, 
while  others  said  it  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  part  student  should  play  in  teach- 
er evaluation. 

Supporters  of  the  strike  claim  it  was 


a  success;  critics  say  it  was  a  failure. 
Juan  Galvan,  student  body  president, 
stated.  "The  strike  might  have  been 
considered  a  failure  if  everyone  had 
been  expecting  a  large  turnout;  how- 
ever, if  the  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to 
dtavi  attention  to  the  fact^that  there 
isn't  any  student  input  into  teacher  ev- 
aluation, then  the  strike  would  have  to 
be  considered  a  success." 

Coverage  of  the  strike  and  events 
leading  up  to  the  boycott  appeared  in 
the  campus  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions, also  on  several  occasions  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  news 
program  of  KPIZ  channel  5. 

An  on-the-spot  check  made  in  ten 


Hourigan 

classrooms  revealed  attendance  to  be 
down  ten  to  15  percent.  — «  — 

At  one  time  during  the  day,  a  crowd 
estimated  to  be  4«0.  gathered  around 
the  spealjers  forum.  Some  were  there  to 
watch  and  listen;  others  were  there  to 
picket. 

The  strike  was  peaceful  except  for 
one  incident.  A  scuffle  broke  out  be- 
tween three  white  students  and  one 
black  who  was  passing  out  leaflets  sup- 
porting the  strike. 

There  were  some  complaints  of  class 
disruption  when  the  more  vocal  strikers^ 


went  thfdugh  the  halls  calling  for  stu- 
dents  to  boycott  their  classes. 

The  strike  came  to  an  end  after  Jo_ 
Ann  Handler,  the  psychology  instructor^ 
whose  contract  was  not  renewed,  and 
supporters  from  the  strike  went  lo  City 
College  President,  Harry  Buttimer's 
office  to  voice  criticism  of  the  college's^, 
evaluation  procedures. 

Ms.  Handler  claimed  that  prior  to 
thi^  strike  she  had  been  offer«i  a  deal. 
She  stated,  \'I  was  approached  and  told 
that  if  I  could  call  off  the  strike,  some- 
one would  politic  in  my  behalf  to  get  me 
rehired."  Asked  to  elaborate,  Ms.  Han- 
dler refused  saying,  "Now  isn't  the  right 
time!" 
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Councilwoman  Renounces  Strike 


The  Associated  Students  voted  to 
call  a  strike  for  March  28  to  protest  the 
exclusion  of  students  in  teacher  evalua- 
tion 4)rocedures. 

Endorsed  by  various  campus  groups, 
including  Student  Council,  the  strike 
was  in  support  of  fired  Psychology  in- 
structor, Jo  Ann  Handler,  who  was  not 
re-hired  at  CCSF  after  a  faculty  review 
board  recommended  her  dismissal. 

Student  Councilwoman  and  Teacher 
Evaluatiofl  Committee  Chairman,  Terri 
Barbieri,   decided   to   renounce   her 


T 


CHAIRMAN  -  Tarrl  Barbieri 
previous  support  of  the  Mrike:  "The  rea- 
son I  resigned  my  support  is  because  I 
believe  that  the  essence  of  the  strike  be- 


came distorted." 

Ms.  Barbieri  continued,  "Jo  Ann 
Handler  was  made  (he  focus  of  the 
strike  rather  than  the  reason  annoiinced 
by  the  student  body  president.  The  rea- 
son given  for  striking,"  she  asserts, 
"was  a  lack  of  student  input  into  teacher 
evaluation. 

Barbieri  believes  that,  in  voting  with 
the  rest  of  student  council  for  the  strike, 
she  "reacted  to  the  situation  on  an  emo- 
tional basis,"  she  said,  "without  think- 
ing of  the  possible  consequences  of  what 
a  strike  could  entail," 

Barbieri  admitted  that  she  had  time 
to  reconsider  and,  "after  I'd  acquired 
more  information,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  strike  wasn't  really  neces- 
sary." 

"In  retrospect,"  she  said,  "the  ad- 
ministration has  been  responsive  tor  stu- 
dent input  ";  she  added,  "We  (the  Asso- 
ciated Students)  have  never  been  ref- 
used." 

"Even  though  we  voted  to  strike," 
she  went  on.  "I  don't  think  wc  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in 
organizing  such  a  strike."  she  added. 
"It's  like  Mriking  agatftst-midterm 

grades  before  midtcrrmrr^ ^-, 

— William  Korosec 


Co-ed  Still  Critical: 

Pedestrian  Hit  by  Speeding  Auto 


/ 


MARCH  2S  STRIKE  -  (Top)  Studant*  on  strilce  march  toward  Cloud  Hall.  (Abova  Left) 
Student  Activities  Aide  Chri«  Davis  removes  criminology  student  Mllio  Lawaon  from 
scene  of  scuffle  with  rally  tpeaiier  Calvin  Johnson.  (Above  Right)  Ms.  Handler  addresses 
crowd.  (Below)  Students  with  placards  inside  Cloud  Hail. 


A  CCSF  co-ed,  Carol  Hannum  was 
struck  down  by  a  speeding  Volkswagen 
as  she  left  campus  last  Fr'iday. 

Witnesses  on  the  scene  said  that  the 
victim  crossed  the  north-bound  lanes  of' 
Phelan  Avenue  and  was  heading  Up- 
wards the  Reservoir  from  the  main  ste^ 
of  the  Science  Building  when  she  was  hit 
by  a  red  Volkswagen.  The  car  had 
changed  lanes  to  go  around  a  stopped 
vehicle.  » 

"I  thought  he  was  going  to  hit  me. 
but  he  swerved  and  hit  the  girl  in  the 
crosswalk."  a  female  witness  at  the 
scene  said. 

Carol  Hannum  who  lives  on  S34  48th 
Avenue,  was  taken  to  Mission  Emer- 
gency Hospital,  which  reported  her 
condition  as  "very  critical." 

She  sustained  multiple  head  injuries, 
and  presently  remains  in  the  Intensive 
Care  Unit  of  San  Francisco  Ccneral 
after  undergoing  surgery. 

A  member  of  the  CCSF  Traffic 
Committee,  Barbra  Cabral,  who  noti- 
fied Miu  Haimifn's  mother,  ursed  that 


students  cross  the  street  in  less  arbitrary 
fashion. 

The  driver  of  the  vehicle  was  identi- 
fied only  as  a  nonstudent. 

—  Tom  Fantulin 


ASM  Cofifereflce: 


Cranston  Addresses  Vets,  Urges  Unity 


ACCIOeNT  VEHICLE:  wNh  body  knprint  on 


The  Allied  Servicemen  Northern 
California  Veterans  Conference  began 
with  an  address  from  Senator  Allan 
Cranston,  who  urged  vets  to  unite 


The  Chairman  of  the  Senates  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee,  admitted  that 
he  wasn't  always  interested  in  Veteran's 
affairs,  though  he  is  a  WW  1 1  veteran 
himself. 

"My  involvement  began  four  years 
ago  with  the  forming  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee." 

"Bui  from  the  beginning,"  he  added, 
"I  was  appalled  by  the  treatment  veter- 
ans received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

firstit  was  hard  to  make  Congress 
realize  the  veterans'  problems,  but  the 
Senator  with  the  help  of  his  Washington 
Aide,  Jon  Stienberg,  gained  support  for 
veterans'  aid. 


Now  the-probiem  with  veteran  legis- 
lation isn't  getting  the  bills  passed  by 
Congrcs^,  but  getting  the  passed  legisla- 
tion funded  by  the  President. 

The  liberal  Democrat  followed  his 
accusation  by  listing  five  of  his  bills, 
whose  funds  have  been  impounded. 

The  President,  of  course,  claims  that 
these  spendings  on  Vietnam  veterans 
are  infiationary. 

Nevertheless,  Cranston  urged  the 
Colligiate  Veterans  gathered  at  the 
Northern  .California  Veterans  Coofer- 
ehcc  to  "unite,"  and  to  affront  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  common  force. 

On  his  end  of  the  veteran  probjer 
Cranston  is  filing  suit  to  test  the  Consti- 

t  lit  »rfc>»»>ls«*f  rvT  ilk*  MiMrkii  ac 

and  he  is  sponsoring  a  bill  that  would 
make  impoundments  without  congres- 
sional approval,  illegal. 

—Tom  FaMiriiB 
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lastncfor  Deaonaced  bf  Oofs 


Dev  Editor, 

We,  the  members  of  the  Free  Gay 
Student  Association,  do  not  support  Ms. 
Joanne  Handler.  We  know  for  a  fact 


that  she  is  herself  a  racist,  sexist,  and  a 
fraud. 

_  Several  of  our  members  have  been  in 
her  classes  and  upon  more  than  one  oc- 
casion she  has  expressed  anti-gay  atti- 
tudes in  her  classes. 

In  owe  of  her  Psychology  of  the  Mi- 
srities  classes,  she  completely  ignored 
the  issues  of  gay  and  other  minorities 
and  talked  only  about  Black  People  as  a 
minority.  It  should  be  added  that  this 
was  not  a  Mack  studies  class.  Also,  there 
were  three  openly  gay  students  in  this 
class. 

In  another  class,  she  used  a  gay  stu- 
dent as  an  example  of  perverse  psychos- 
is. And  completely  denounced  this  stu- 
dent to  the  extent  of  his  dropping  the 
class. 

Again,  upon  another  occasion,  a  gay 
student  and  his  lover  went  over  to  Ms. 
Handler's  house  to  help  work  on  papers. 
Handler  received  a  phone  coll  and  began 
'denouncing  'i'ags."  When  the  two  stu- 
dents were  leaving,  she  is  quoted  to  have 
said,  "Goodnight,  Kags!" 

Now,  we  don't  feel  that  Ms.  Han- 
dler's race,  nor  her  sexuality  b  an  issue 
in  her  being  Tired.  We  have  more  cases, 
but  we  feel  that  three  is  enough  at  this 
point. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  her  go  and 
hope  that  she  gets  the  psychiatric  help 
which  she  definitely  needs.  If  b>  some 
unfortunate  chance,  she  is  reinstated  at 
City  College,  we  wUI  have  no  choice  but 


to  hold  a  boycott  ourselves,  if  the  c«mpus 
and  students  refuse  to  listen,  then  we  will 
have  to  contact  our  sisters  and  brothers 
from  the  gay  organizations  comprising 


the  Gay  Students  Council  of  California 
to  call  for  an  all-out  strike  across  the 
state. 

We  hope  that  you  are  listening.  The 
Gay  Movement  is  still  going  strong  and 
when  we  have  to,  we  will  show  our  unity 
and  strength. 

In  Gay  Pride, 
The  Free  Gay  Student  Association 


TroHic  Controls  of  fault? 

•  On  March  30  I  was  upset  and  out- 
raged to  see  a  student  run  down  by  a  car 
in  the  crosswalk  on  Phelan  Ave.  across 
from  the  Science  Building. 

Anyone  who  has  to  cross  Phelan  on  a 
daily  basis  realizes  the  lack  of  traffic 
control;  this  is- a  serious  omission. 

Todays  occurence  should  serve  as 
ample  evidence  that  the  present  cross 
walk  system  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

A  irafHc  patrolman,  or  signal  light 
may  not  be  100  per  cent  effective,  but  if 
we  continue  without  any  preventive 
measure,  it  is  inevitable'that  variations 
of  what  happened  today  will  be  endless- 
l>  repeated. 

There  has  been  previous  awareness  of 
this  problem,  and  in  itslighLrtoday't^ 
incident  is  inexcusable.  ^  ' 

Some  form  of  action  must  be  taken. 
Lewis  Lazarus 

(Editor's  Note:  See  story  on  Page  I .) 


ixperimental  College: 


btmation-  Who's  More  Competent? 

b  the  stMdcirt  really  the  new  '*nigger*^  Whatever  the  world-wide  Implications, 
students  at  CCSF  may  fed  relieved  to  know  that  their  station  has  yet  to  fall  below 
that  of '*thc  least  competent  group  on  campus." 

Those  were  the  mimeographed  words  last  fall'of  a  Sociology  instructor  who  tried 
to  convince  his  peers  that  students  here  (because  of  low  academic  status)  didn't  dese-  ^ 
rvc  an  active  role  in  faculty  evaluation  procedures. 

Such  rhetoric  was  the  antecedent  to  a  faculty  election  that  actually  endorsed  an 
evaluation  proposal  which,  if  approved  by  the  Governing  Board,  would  leave  the  stu- 
dent with  virtually  no  voice  (maybe  a  token  whisper)  in  the  hiring  and  Firing  of  (he 
community's  most  essential  public  employee. 

Ideally,  when  the  city's  college  district  hires  educators,  it  should  be  for  the  opti- 
mum benent  of  the  citizens  who  might  utilize  the  available  educational  services.  If  i;i 
student  isn't  representative  of  higher  education's  noblest  stock,  the  implicit  right  to 
meaningful  participation  in  judging  the  effectiveness  and  desirability  of  a  community 
college  faculty  still  stands. 

Although  there  haven't  yet  been  any  reports  of  teachers  who  require  students  to 
jerk  off  after  every  lecture,  the  need  to  remind  faculty  and  administration  just  n/in 
the  vital  ingredients  of  their  livelihood  are  amU^w  much  power  we  can  wield  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  revived  age  of  apathy  X^ich  could  be  said  to  kyie  begun  (he 
day  Jerry  Reuben  moved  into. his  commune),     r     -^z ^ 

For  our  own  student  government,  it  took  th|  Tiring  of  1i  controversial  psychology 
instructor  to  motivate  sufTreient  concern  on  the  teacher  evaluation  issue. 

Just  four  weeks  ago  Student  Council  resolved  to  draft  an  evaluation  procedures 
proposal  that  would  include  proper  student  participation. 

But  the  regressive  plan  (i.e.,  (here's  no  manda(ory,  uniform  s(udent  input)  voted 
for  by  the  faculty  has  had  four  months  now  to  gain  enough  publicity  as  the  more  "re- 
fined" plan.  However,  any  substantial  changes  in  it  (i.e.,  niore  signiTicance  alloted  tu 
student  opinion  I  would  require  a  highly  unlikely  vote  of  approval  by  the  faculty.    . 

Also,  the  instructor-oriented  proposal  is  slowly  being  sold  to  (he  Governing  Board 
by  some  of  (he  sharpest  politicos  in  SF  education.  (Aside  from  heading  five  CCSF 
Social  Studies  departments,  Dr.  Lee  Dolson,  the  plan's  author,  is  former  president  of 
the  Classroom  Teachers'  Association  and  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.) 

The  only  channel  (hat  the  studen(s  and  communi(y  have  a(  (heir  disposal  to  the 
Governing  Board  (which  must  adopt  bi-yearly  evaluation  guidelines  by  September), 
is  a  widespread  show  of  public  support  (writing  letters,  forming  committees,  <;/n- 
thing)  for  effective  student  input. 

Incidentally,  in  terms  of  earning  prestigious  Ph.D.'s,  for  better  salaries,  most  of 
CCSF's  instructors  are  themselves  "students."  (The  darkey  who  doesn't  have  to 
work  in  the  fields  anymore. . .?)  —Steve  Le  Moullec 


Neil  Young  and  Sorprise  Goestf-^Tooiood' 
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FtKulty  Adviser  Rops  Radio  Staff 


Bread  Baking  Class  Offered 


To  see  what  they  arc  learning  a  few 
devoted  students  spend  their  spare  time 
exploiting  their  talents  through  the 
Experimental  College. 

One  of  the  basic  beliefs  of  these  stu- 
dents who  exchange  th^ir  knowledge  in 
Experimental  College  classes  is  to  es- 
tablish the  concept  of  "coming  togeth- 
er," and  share  wisdom  with  each  other. 

Paul  Godsey,  a  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant student  at  CCSF,  will  be  handling 
the  "Bread  Baking  Class,"  beginning  on 
or  about  April  7. 

"I  started  a  few  years  ago  working 
with  people  for  a  better  society.  And  I 
found  out  that  many  people  were  con- 
_«crncd  abotit  getting  nothing  but  air  out 
of  the  ibread  they  buy  from  supermar- 
kets." Paul  stressed.        ■    > 

"The  bread  baking  class  might  not 
be  confusing  to  people,  as  it  may  sound 
strange.  Its  objective  is  to  give  more 


knowledge  of  baking  pure  and  long  last- 
jng  bread,"  he  added. 

"You  don't  have  to  put  any  chemi- 
cals in  i}  to  make  the  bread  good,  if  you 
know  the  secret  of  making  bread  with  a 
natural  taste. 

"If  bread  is  baked  in  the  proper  way 


its  natural  nutrition  can  provide  us  with 
vitamins.  It's  the  baking  style  that  de- 
termines the  nutritional  outCQmc  of  the 
bread,"  Paul  emphasized. 

The  bread  baking  class  is  offered 
with  no  charge,  however  students  may 
have  to  take  their  own  flour  to  the 
classes.  Six  students  can  take  the  class 
at  one  time. 

According  to  Paul,  four  class  meet- 
ings may  enable  the  student  to  bake 
"finger  licking"  bread. 

He  also  suggests  rye  flour  as  a  natu- 
ral preservative.  "It  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  bread  fresh  for  a  longer  time," 
he  says. 

Paul  hopes  that  students  can  save  a 
lot  of  monCN  bv  baking  their  own  bread. 
Furthermore,  "home-made  bread  has 
nearly  all  the  percentage  requirements' 
of  essential  food  substances,"  he  con- 


Four  City  College  students  showed 
last  week  that  not  all  the  students  on 
this  campus  are  apathetic. 

Last  week.  Mike  Greene  and  three 
.associates  went  to  the  Broadcastings 
Department  to  protest  what  was  termed 
"unbalanced  programming."  The  stu- 
dents who  were  listening  to  the  closed 
circuit  radio  station  KCSF  in  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Building  complained  that 
the  music  did  not  reflect  what  the  people 
there  wanted  to  hear. 

"When  the  radio  station  ison.  and 
playing  alt  that  rock,  nobody  listens," 
exclaimed  Greene.  "I  am  not  against 
rock  miisic,  I  just  want  to  hear  a  greater 

V 


balance  in  the  sounds."  Greene  and  hi> 
contingeat  had  a  confefrence  with  the 
radio  statiifn's  faculty  advisor,  Phillip 
K.  Brown.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the 
four  individuals  confronting  the  entire 
radio  staff  wjth  their  complaint. 

Mr.  Brown  was  sympathetic  to  the 
student's  plight.  He  informed  the  stu- 
dents thit  records  of  all  types  are  avail- 
able to  the  d.j.s  for  playing  on  the  air. 
but  the  choice  ofwhich  rectTrds  are- actu- 
ally played  is  up  to  the  individual  di><. 
jockey . 

After  a  slight  reprimand  to  tlie  stniT. 
Brown  admonished  them  to  be  more 
broad-based  m  their  selection  ofmusic 
— NathaniH  Justice 


With  a  new  band,  new  songs,  and  a 
couple  of  surprises,  superstar  Neil 
Young  made  his  long  overdue  return  to 
the  City  before  Winterland's  adoring 
rockfreaks  in  a  special  Wednesday  nigh( 
show  March  21. 

Burnt-out,  semi-deaf  Winterland 
regulars  trotted  into  the  echoing  area  to 
discover  a  newly-  revamped  sound 
^stem.  Rather  than  piled  up  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  blocking  the  view,  most 
of  the  giant  speakers  are  now  suspended 
.  Woodstock-style  on  tubular  scaffolding. 

The  more  energetic  rock  worshippers 
found  themselves  with  nowhere  left  to 


-ctuUetf: 

The  idea  of  having.nutritionally  bet- 
ter bread  may  sound  good  to  many  peo- 
ple, as  the  meat  prices  escalate. 

Those  interested  in  the  new  Bread 
Baking  Class  should  call  Paul  Godsey 
at  285-9547  for  more  information. 

___  Seyoum  Kebede 
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Campus  Views 

by  Dou^  Port  and  Marc  Cardmafli 


QUESTION:      What  Do  Y^u  Think  of  Women's  Lib? 


Scovii  Allan  —  Pre-Forestry 

I  think  it's  great.  I  eat  it  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
But  seriously  I'm  behind  it  and  I  wish  I  knew  mord  about 
the  subject. '^ 


Shirley  Blatch  —  Pre-Nnrsing 

I  think  it  depends  on  the  subject  and  th«  position  th« 


woman  is  applying  for.  I'm  not  against  it  but  it  depends 
upon  the  job  the  woman  wants.  I  just  can't  picture  a 
woman  as  a  mechanic. 


Lovonne  Ottens  —  Art 


I  think  some  of  the  things  like  pay  should  be  equal  for 
both  sexes.  But  I  don't  think  that  everything  should  be 
equal.  I  like  bein^  a  woman. 


Rod  Manlo  —  Pre-Medr— ?  — 

I  think  that  women  have  gotten  less  rights  than  they 
deserve.  It's  good  that  they  try  to  get  equality  but  the 
mean^n^jiethods  they  use  are  ineffective. 


Lennon  Malik  —  Photography 

I  don't  think  Women's  Lib  relates  to  black  women  I 
think  black  women  and  black  men  should  have  one  liber- 
ation for  both  sexes. 


Brandn  Wiaan  —  Snciai  Wnyfr 


To  a  certain  extent  it's  good.  However  a  woman 
shouldn  t  play  a  man's  role,  she  has  her  own  life  to  live. 
Women's  Lib  is  kinda  stupid  though. 


dance,  since  the  dancetloor  on  the  right 
of  the  stage  is  now  apparently  relegated 
to  equipment  storage. 

Supporting  act  Linda  Ronstadt  and 
her  new  band  had  a  rough  job  entertain- 
ing the  young  folk  awaiting  their  idol 
Neil.  (Those  who  were  in  LA  in  the 
middle/late  sixties  will  remember  Linda 
as  the  vocalist  with  the  Stone  Ponies.) 

She's  always  had  a  good  voice  and 
pretty  face  (which  always  helps  out  on 
«t  the  album  covers)  and  judging  by  the 
^  way  she  sounds  with  her  new  group, 
Linda  might  be  headed  back  intq  the 
bigtime.  (Now  if  she  could  just  make  the 
cover  of  Rolling  Stone  . . .) 

Linda's  curreiy  sound  is  decidedly 
countrifiod  rock;  with  the  usual  required 
dash  of  bluesy  riffs  to  keep  it  from 
sounding  too  much  like  the  Merle 
Haggard/ Buck  Owens  stuff.  (As  with 
thp  reaction  to  Dylan's  last  few  albums, 
*  Young-Record-Buying-America 
doesn't  seem  quite  ready  for  all-out 
"shitkicker". music  yet.) 

Besides  a  good  handful  of  competent 
longhaired  country  "musicians  includ- 
ing an  unknown  but  super-smooth  steel 
guitar  player,  Linda  is  backed  up  vocal- 
ly by  two  other  willowy  youog  country 
ladies;  giving  an  overall  sound  not  un- 
like Joy  of  Cooking  or  Alice  Stuart,  but 
fuller  and  mor»di*efse.  -- 

Ms.  Ronstadt  and  friends'  stage  pres- 
ence is  marred  a  bit  by  their  stance  at 
the  microphones,  which  makes  it  look 
like  either  their  shoes  are  nailed  to  the 
floor  or  else  all  three  girls  are  paraly/ed 
„,  from  the  waist  down.  (Maybe  their 
Wrangler  t)luejeans  are  too  tight.) 

The  crowd  grew  impatient  during  an 
overly-long  intermission  (two  Roadrun- 
ner  cartoons  followed  by  a  half-hour  of 
"We  Want  Neil!"  catcalls.)  At  last  an 
announcement  was  made:  There  was  to 
be  no  flash  photography  during  Young's 
set,  or  he  would  refuse  to  play. 

Canada's  answer  to  Bob  Dylan  is 
notoriously  shy  of  such  visual'distrac- 
tions  (there  was  no  light  show,  either.) 
In  LA  in  1967  with  the  Buffalo  Spring- 
Held.  Neil  was  always  yelling  "Turn  off 
that  damn  strobelight!  Turn  it  off!" 

Wearing  his  customary  bluejeans 
andplaid  lumberjacket-shirt  Neil  shyly 
walked  out  and  sat  down—to  a  roaring, 
screaming  ovation.  His  first  three  num- 
bers, "Sugar  Mountain",  "I  Am  A 
Child".  andnTell  Me  Why"  were  done 
solo  on  acoustic  guitar:  Neil'shigh  rce- 
— dy  voice  the  perfect  complenNOlito  his 
hypn^c  guitar  strumming. 
•  The  crowd  then  cheered  each  mem- 
ber of  the  "all-star"  band  as  Neil 
brought  them  out:  Jack  Nietsche  on 


piano,  Johnny  Barbado  on  drums,  Sam 
Keith  on  steel  guitar,  and  Tim  Drum- 
mond  on  bass.  They  followed  Young 
softly  through  acoustic  versions  of  "Old 
-Man"  and  "Heart  of  Gold"  (both 
crowd-pleasers)  then  turned  up  the 
amps  as  he  put  on  his  arrow-shaped 
electric  guitar  for  "The  Loner",  one  of 
his  hard-rock  numbers. 

Apparently  the  sound  systeip  was  set 
for  Neil's  acoustic  numbers;  as  soon  as 
he  went  electric,  everything  got  too 
loud.  Young's  scratchy,  squawky  elec- 
tric guitar  style  is  grating  enough  with- 
out turning  up  the  wattage  to  spine-jar- 
ring  levels.     ' 

Three  new  songs,  "Time  Fades 
Away".  "L.A  ",  and  "Don't  Be  De- 
ijicd"  will  probably  become  the  ustial 
two  or  three  top-40  singles  off  Neil's 
new  album.  The  latter  two  arc  autobio- 
graphical accounts  of  his  youth  in  Win- 
nipeg and  his  later  "Sunset  Strip  peri- 
od" with  the  Springfield. 

I  ■  iiRc  iO  DTing  our  two  ^ 
o  mme,**  said  Neil  sipping  from  a  paper  ^> 
cup,  "Graham  Nash  and  David  (  rosby !" 
The  audience  reaction  was  what  you*d 
maybe  expect  if  he'd  said  "Bob  Dylan 
and  Jesus  Chris(("  (If  S(eve  Stills  had 
walked  out  next.  Bill  Graham  would 


icologisf  Claims 

^  Terms  Not  l/m/er*^ 

stood  by  Lofmen 

Professor  Hunter  Thomas  began  his 
lecture  on  Zero  PDpulationnand  Zero 
Economic  Growth  by  saying  today's 
pollution  problem  has  two  "prongs." 

"Over-population,  which  has  become 
a  household  phrase,  is  the  first,  and 
Economic  Growth  is  the  second  prong." 

Thomas  then  claimed  that  neither  of 
thy  precise  definitinns  of  ihesp  words 


li-L. 


"SUPERSTARS"  -  (Top)  Linda  Ronstadt  singers,  and  band  ("Now  If  sha  couM  just  maka 
the  co«r  of  Rolling  Stona. . .")  (Middle)  Canada's  answer  to  Bob  Dylan?  NeN  Young;  har- 
monlcil,  lumberlach  shirt  and  guitar  collection.  Tim  Orummond  on  bass.  (Bottom)  "Two 
good  ^nds  of  mine"  -  Changing  guitars  to  play  wiltt  Nash  and  Crosby. 


have  probably  needed  the  National 
Guard  to  stop  (he  frenzied  throng  crush- 
ing forward  towards  the  stage. 

With  Nash  (really  playingH-oft 
acoustic  and  Crosby  on  electric  rhythm 
guitar,  the  three  wailed  into  "Look  Out 
Joe,  You're  Coming"  Home,"  another 
Young  number  off  his  new  album  (this 
one's  about  POW's.)  On  "Are  You 
Ready  for  the  Country?"  Neil  took  over 
Nietsche's  seat  and  played  some  surpris- 
ingly good  piano. 

C,  N  &  Y  did  some  nice 


on  "Cinnamon  Girl"  though  of  course 
the  guitar  breaks  (with  Young  and 
Crosby  blazing  away  at  each  other) 
were  so  loud  it  made  you  head  feel  like 
one  of  the  overworked  transistors  in 
Neil's  fuzztone. 

The  crowd  had  been  yelling  6ut 
"Southern  Man!"  all  night  ant}  they 


finally  heard  ^  long,  long  version  of  it  as 
the  encore. 

As  Young's  last  shrieking  chord  died 
away  all  three  said  their  goodnights  and 
left  the  stage  hugging,  obviously  not  to 
return.  Even  so,  younger  elements  of  the 
audience  kept  cheering,  whistling  and 
stomping  for  a  good  twenty  minutes 
Before  givmg  up  and  heading  for  the 
doors. 

Because  of  the  sound  system's  vol- 
ume, the  acoustic  set  was  probably  the 

ost  enjoy  able  music  all  evening 
most  of  the  crowd  didn't  really  seem  (o 
mind  (be  excess  noise.  Bu(  (hen  it's  just 
possible  that  superstars  like  these  could 
I  get  s(anding  ovations  playing  "Yankee 
t>oodle"  on  police  siren  and  ka74>o 
((hrough  100,(N)0-wa((  anpUfwrs.) 

—  Paul  Snodgrass 


highly  understood. 

"Zero  Population  doesn't  mean  no 
births,  it  only  models  that  the  birth  rate 
should  match^e  death  rate,  thus  no 
numerical  population  expansion." 

"And  Zero  Economic  Growth,  when 
mentioned,  usually  elicits  a  fear  reac- 
tion. 

"The  capitalists  feel  it  will  cause  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  but  our  economic 
system,  like  every  other  system  on  this 
earth,  is  made  up  of  finite  materials,  so 
what's  so  bad  about  having  a  limited 
economy?"  -  '' 

Thomas  then  switched  the  topic  back 
to  the  "population"  aspect  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem. 

With  the  aid  of  some  figures  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  world's  population 
would  double  in  28  years. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  how  man  will 
be  affected  by  over-population  Thomas 
asked  the  rhetorical  question:  "What  do 
1  expect  from  life?  I  expect,"  he  said 
answering  himself,  "an  adequate  diet, 
adequate  housing,  and  adequate  cloth- 
ing, though  I  expect  mi>st  os  us  has  ttx) 
much  clothing." 

In  addition  to  the  material  comforts 
mentioned  by  Thomas,  he  added,  "A 
reeling  of  security  and  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future." 

"However,  with  the  coming  of  greater 
industrialization  and  ciMisumption  of 
finite  materials,  the  availability  of  such 
items  as  food,  housing  and  clothing 
might  become  limited." 

Thomas  gave  evidence  by  citing 
computer  experiments  made  by  two  sci- 
entist brothers  named  Meaddws.  ' 

They  constructed  a  "model  world" 
showing  five  main  factors  of  today's 
world  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how 
much  longer  wc  can  continue  to  con- 
sume materials  in  this  manner. 

The  computer  claimed  that,  "The 
Ecosystem  will  collapse  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  century." 

"What  people  must  realize  is  that  the 
Earth  is  made  up  of  approximately  ten 
million  different  living  things,  and  that 
each  species  of  life  is  to  some  extent 
dependant  on  the  other. 

"All  ecosystems  h^v^  checks  aiTd 
balances,  and  man  has  vjolated  his." 
Thomas  concluded,. 

Grants  Available ' 

Student  applications  for  the  new  Oc- 
cupational Education  and  Training  - 
Grant  Program  must  be  received  by  the 
California  S(a(e  Scholarship  and  l/oan 
Commivsion  by  April  13.  i 

The  occupations  include  vocational 
nursing,  niedical,  diiual  and  laborattiry — 
(echnicians  and  attendants,  social  service 
aides,  police  work,  rircflghters,  electri- 
cal, mechanical  and  architectural  drafts- 
men and  water  trea(nient  plan(  opera- 
(ors.  ^^. 

Applications  are  available  from  (he 
Kqual  Opportunities  Office  on  campus 
located  in  B402. 


HiS^ettHlgs  Here  mi  There 


CHILD  CARE 

Those  conceTffJd  with  the  issue  of 
child  care  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
Child  Care  Forum,  which  will  be  held  at 
noon  today.  April  5.  in  the  Arts  Build- 
ing. Room  201.  Susan  Davics.  City  Col- 
lege Child  Care  Center,  and  .Sylvia 
Weinstein  of  the  Parents  Advisory 
Council  and  organizer  ol"  the  March  10 
Child  Care  Demonstration,  will  be  the 


NIXON'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Hans  Morgenthau  will  speak  Tues- 
day, April  10.  on  "The  Foreign  Policy 
of  President  Nixon."  in  V 1 1 5,  as  part  of 
the  CCSF  Spring  Lectiire  .Series^ .. . 


ASTRONOMY 

The  Astronomy  Department  will 
have  an  "open  house"  Saturday  night. 
April  7,  from  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  as  part 
of  the  Northern  California  Astronomy 
Day.  Everyone  is  encouraged  to»come 
free  of  charge  to  the  front  entrance  of 
the  Science  Building  where  guides  will 
provide  direction  to  the  planetarium 
(S400). 
; DAMfiC 


■  The  first  program  of  the  Dance  Spec- 
trum Company  Spring  season  opens 
tonight.  April  5,  with  Gala.  Other  per- 
formances will  be  on  April  6,  7,  and  12, 
13,  14.  at  the  Wabe  Theater,  Lone 
Moitnlain  College,  2800  Turk  Blvd.. 


San  Francisco.  Performanceif  will  start 
at  8:30p.m. 

FILM 
The  San  Francisco  City  College 
Spring/ Foreign  Language  Film  Scries 
will  present  the  film  Last  )  car  In  Mar- 
ienhad  (French  1961 )  on  Tuesday,  April 
10,  at  il  a.m.  A  8  p.m.  in  ElOl 
(Educational  .Services  BuHding). 


VOLUHTfcEHS  NEgDEP 

Volunteers  are'needed  at  Beverly 
Manor  Convalescent  Hospital.  1477 
Grove  St..  SF.  Help  in  arts  and  crafts, 
music,  planning,  etc.,  is  needed. 

For  more  information  please  contact 
Doug  Kell     563t(J565. 
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Baseball: 


Coed's Teomwork Wins fwCCSf  XCSr9;"JustOneStepBehind'*H^ 


The  CCSF  Volleyball  teams  once 
again  proved  their  skill  by  beating  the 
teams  from  West  Valley  College.  On 
March  20,  both  the  Women  and  Coed 
teams  t_ook  on  WVC.  The  CCSF  team, 
scheduled  to  play  first,  took  a  little 
while  to  warm  up  as  evidenced  in  the 
first  game's  score  of  15-5.  However, 
they  got  everything  together  with  the' 
help  frorp  their  coach.  Mrs.  JoAnn 
Hahn,  and  displayed  teamwork  with 
wirtnmg  scores  of  15-4  and  15-2. 

_Ihcre  were  several  exciting  plays. 


sucli  as  spiking  by  Linda  Lee  and  serv- 
ing by  Barbara  Callan  and  Joan  Borgh- 
dlo.  *• 

— Other  members  of  the  team  are:  Bar- 
bara Hattori,  Barbara  Montagiie,  Chris 
Zagorewicz,  Maggie  Lorenz,  and  Pat 
McConihc. 

Following  the  Women's  match,  the 
Coed  team  bounded  out  onto  the  court 


and  played  an  extremely  exciting 
match.  A  great  deal  of  teamwork  was 
involved  along  with  spiking,  blocking, 
recovering  and  serving.  Scores  were  15- 
10,  3-15.  and  15-6  with  CCSF  the  win- 
ning team. 

The  team  consisted  of:  Brian  Clear- 
water, Diane  Nagura,  Paula  Mocker, 
Robert  Ruzette.  Barbara  Montague, 
Linda  Lee.  Jayesh  Palel,  and  Lee  Cord- 
ner. 

Remaining  games  for  tiiis  senMster: 
Marcii  29— SJCC— 5  p.m.— Wof 


A  Coed  (CCSF); 

April  9— CSIVf— 5  p.m.— Woaien 
(CCSF); 

April    II— UC    Med.— 8    p.«.— i 
Wmmm  (CCSF);  

April  23— UC  Med.— 8:30>.«.-i- 
Coed  (CCSF); 

April  26— SF  Senators— 630  p.m.- 
Coed  (Woodrow  WUson  High). 

— Chris  Zaforewkz 


Big  Bill  Is  Coming 


When  watching  UCLA's  Bill  Walton 
play,  one  can't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the 
teams  that  have  to  play  against  him. 

It  just  isn't  his  ability  to  put  the  ball 
in  the  basket  that  makes  him  great:  it's 
a  combination  of  things.  Take  for  in- 
stance, his  great  enthusiasm.  This  is  a 
hard  thing  to  Hnd  in  sports  nowadays  in 
the  age  of  the  super-priced  athletes. 

Ever  since  the  "hardship  rule"  came 
into  being  (the  rule  states  that  a  player 
the  NBA  feels  has  adefinite  hardship 
can  be  drafted  before  his  senior  class 
graduates),  a  lot  of  college  players  have 
by-passed  their  senior  year  for  a  shot  at 
the  big  money.  Even  "Big  Bill"  was 
tempted  with  a$2.000,000  offer  from  the 
Philadelphia  76ers.  (But  who  really 
:A^  nl;iy-in_Philadelphia? ) 


Another  great  asset  of  Walton's  is  his 
defensive  ability.  He  just  simply  intimi- 
dates his  opponents  under  the  hoop.  His 
great  leaping  ability,  often  overlooked, 
is  perhaps  the  key  to  his  great  success. 


Many  call  the  big  redhead  the  best 
big  man  ever  to  play  college  ball.  That 
may  be  true,  but  Nate  Thurmond,  Ka- 
'reem  Abdul-Jabbar.  and  Wilt  Cham- 
berlain would  certainly  axgue  that 
point. 

The  only  thing  that  may  hamper 
Walton  from  having  a  long  and  great 
career  is  his  knees.  He  has  tendonitis  in 
both  knees.  An  hour  before  every  game, 
he  must  put  hot  packs  on  both  knees. 
Then  for  an  hour  after  each  game,  he 
must  put  cold  packs  on  both  of  them. 
His  knees  are  becoming  almost  as  well 
known  as  Joe  Namath's.  in  fact. 

Only  time  will  tell  just  how  "great" 
Bill  Wahon  ^\\\  be.  He  won't  really  get 
a  fair  test  until  he  plays  against  some  of 
the  celebrated  '«4gJVien"  of  the  NBA. 
But  with  any  luck  he  should  pass  those 
tests  with  flying  colors.  So  look  out 
Nate,  Kareem,  and  Wilt!  Big  Bill  is 
coming!!! 

—Mike  Skcels 


In  the  longest  3  hours  30  minutes  and 
coldest  tut  of  the  year,  the  CCSF- Rams 
baseball  team  held  out  for  a  15-7  victory 
o»er  Merrkt  College  T-Birds.  The  game 
was  played  in  Oakland  but  it  felt  more 
like  Siberia. 

It  was  a  slugfest  from  the  beginning, 
as  Rich  Zerga,  the  hardest  man  in  the 
league  to  keep  off  the  bases  (with  a  bat- 
ting average  at  .378)  walked,  Dave  Cas- 
tiglioni  sacrificed  hipi  to  second  base, 
next  batter  up;  Don  Lyons,  sliced  a 


double  to  Itfft-fleld.  scoring  Zerga. 
Lyons,  who  should  go  high  in  the  June 
Pro  baseball  draft,  continued  his  torid 
hitting  with  a  single,  double,  and  a  triple 
and  raised  his  batting  average  to  .381 
and  lengthened  his  hitting  streak  to 
eight  games  in  a  row. 

T.  J.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  feared 
hitters  in  the  league,  showed  why,  as  he 
\^ed  a  triple  to  left  scoring  Lyons  from 
second  base  as  the  Rams  jumped  off  to 
an  early  2-0  lead.  Merritt  came  right 
back  with  three  hits  and  a  run  in  the 
bottom  ofthe  first  inning  to  close  the 
lead  to  one  run. 

1  After  a  scoreless  second  inning, 
Lyons  started  things  off  in  the  third  in- 
ning with  a  hit;  the  pitcher  made  an  er- 
ror allowing  'T.J."  to  get  to  first  and 
another  by  loading  the  bases  with  a 


txtfo  fmiiiigs; 


Health  Center  Sponsors  VD  Week 


The  Student  Health  Center  will  spon- 
sor a  V.D.  Week  April  9-13.  There  wOl 
be  aMKies  and  raps  concerning  venereal 
disease  and  related  topics  such  as  sex 
laws,  sexuality  and  orgasm.  The  sched- 
ule *b  listed  bdow:- 

April  9,  11-12  p.m.,  Rm.  C223— 
Laws  C«|Kerning  V.D.  Treatment  and 
Famyy  Planning;  April  10,  11-12  p.m.. 


Rm.  C26I— V.D.  -  Him  and  rap;  April 
11,2-3  p.m.,  Rm.  C209— V.D.  and  Sex- 
ual Behavior  (slides  of  syphilis  cases); 
April  12,  11-12  p.m.,  Rm.  C26I— Male 
and  Females  Sexual  Feelings;  April  13, 
11-12  p.m.,  Rm.  C223— Contraceptives 
and  Orgasm. 

For  more  information  call  Student 
Health  Service  (Ext.  110),  Room  SI90. 


Photo  of  the  Week' 


walk.  This  set  the  stage  for  Rene  Maril- 
uch's  three-run  triple,  clearing  the  bas- 
es. 

But  this  was  just  the  begginning,  for 
in  the  fourth  inning  the  Rams  exploded 
with  five  runs,  climaxed  by  third  base- 
man Dave  Giorgi's  first  homerun  of  the 
season.  At  this  point,  the  score  was  10-1 
and  the  Rams  seemed  to  "lighten  up" 
but  the  T-Birds  came  right  back  with 
four  hits,  including  a  homerun,  to  close 
the  score  10-5. 

In  thotcighth  inning,  the  "Ci^  Stick- 


ers"  erased  any  doubt  about  who  was 
going  to  take  home  the  bacon,  as  Craig 
Brisbane  got  a  lead-off  single,  Super 
Stopper  J'ohn  Graziola  singled,  Zerga 
also  singled,  and  Lyons  came  through 
with  a  triple  to  end  the  madness. 

Besides  Lyons,  Zerga  and  Castiglioni 
also  had  three  hits  a  piece  to  help  pad 
their  averages  a  bit. 

As  mentioned  before,  "Super  Stop- 
per" Grogiola  was  dynamite  coming  off 
the  bench,  collecting  two  hits  and  pitch- 
ing 4-3/3  inning  of  scoreless  baseball, 
striking  out  nine  hitters  and  allowing 
only  two  hits  to  the  low-flying  T-Birds 
while  posting  his  first  victory  of  the  sea- 
son. 


-Yaaey  Derringer  II 


Eagles  Score  Over  Rams 


■'  The  conditions  for  baseball  were  ide- 
al, the  setting  was  San  Leandro,  the 
date  was  March  22,  and  the  opponents 
were  the  Laney  College  Eagles.  The 
heads-up  play  of  Laney  and  the  Rams' 
ihlSftfitrncs  werefrfoinsh  fornh^F^ks- 
to  pull  off  the  upsel  of  the  season,  4-3  in 
ten  innings. 

In  the  first  inning.  Rich  Zerga  flied 
out,  Graig  Brisbane  drew  a  base-on 
balls  and  Tharlow  Johnson  cracked  a 
long  drive  to  the  fence  inTeft  center. 
Brisbane,  trying  to  score  from  first  base, 
was  nailed  at  home  plate  by  a  perfect 
throw  from  the  left-fielder.  This  was  a 
prelude  for  things  to  come. 

In  the  third  with  two  outs,  Johnson 
stroked  a  single  to  left,  then  stole  both 
second  and  third;  Mike  Norris  walked 
and  stole  second.  The  Rams  were 
threatening  to  bre«k  the  game  wide 
open,  but  it  wasn't  to  be,  as  the  next  hit- 
ter, Joe  Dutto,  smashed  a  long  drive  to 
left  center. 


And  out  oPnowhere,  the  center-field- 
er made  a  head  long  dive  to  catch  the 
ball,  robbing  Dutto  of  a  double  and 
holding  the  Rams  scoreless. 

However  the  Rams  had  their  bright 
SHl|9.W  Mike  Norrbhit  a  425-foot  shol_ 
over  the  left-fiefd  fencfi  for  hb  first  home 
run  of  the  season.  TJ.  Johnson  had  two 
doubles  and  a  single  in  five  at  bat. 

The  game  was  tied  after  nine  innings, 
and  had  to  go  into  extra  innings.  In  the 
tenth  inning  the  Rams  were  retired  easi- 
ly and  Laney  came  to  bat.  Dutto  had 
been>^itching  for  the  entire  game  (and 
doing  a  great  job)  when  in  the  tenth  he 
walked  the  first  hitter  (a  cardinal  sin  in 
baseball);  he  was  sacrificed  to  second 
base.  An  error  and  a  walk  loaded  the 
bases,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  a  clutch 
single  to  left  field  by  Tom  Morgan 
(brother  of  Joe  Morgan  of  the  Cinciqat- 
ti  Reds). 

Here's  hoping;  the  Rams  are  not  des- 
tined to  remain  just  one  step  behind. 

— Yancy  Derringer 


RALLY  -  Students  gatltvr  at  th«  "Ram"  last  Wednesday  to  hear  speakers  In  support  of 
Instructor  Jo  Ann  Handler. 
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Handler  Charges  "Racism" 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ately  after  strike  supporters  had  been  in 
the  classes  explaining  the  protest,  appar- 
ently so  students  would  not  leave  class 
for  the  strike. 

Galvan  at  the  time  did  not  know  who 
the  specific  instructors  were. 

Ms.  Handler  took  the  open  mike  at 
the  Ram  and  said  that  the  real  reason 
she  was  fired  was  racism.  "The  prime 
factors  were  racism  and  sexism,  but 
mainly  racism,"  she  stated. 

She  said  the  evaluation  committee 
thought  she  was  too  studenl^rientated^ 
and  that  she  didn't  put  upwith  all  the 
"petty"  faculty  business. 

Handler  then  called  for  student  unity 
in  support  of  the  strike  and  all  the  rea- 
sons for  the  protest. 


When  asked  if  any  teachers  informed 

him  that  they  were  not  meeting  with 

^classes  (in  support  of  the  strike).  Dean 

Ralph  Hillsman  replied,  "Not  to  my 

knowledge." 

Ms.  Handler  however  said  she  be- 
lieved that  two  teachers  besides  herself 
did  not  meet  with  their  classes  to  show 
support  for  the  strike. 

Some  students  supporting  the  strike 
were  not  at  school  and  that  was  one  rea- 
son,  felt  Ms.  Handler,  that  the  rally 
"was  not  larger." 

As  the  weather  became  chillier,  the 
rally  wasjno^ed  to  downstairs  in  the 
Student  Union. 
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Wounded  Knee: 

Oglolo  Spokesman 

A  well-attended  gathering  at  ine  La 
Raza  Bungalow  last  Tuesday  heard  a 
spokesman  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Nation 
claim  that:  "The  LS  Government  is 
planning  anothgi  massacre  at  WoundWl — 


Knee 

"'   '  Speaking  in  solemn  tones,  a  youthful 

Gaylon  Pahdocony  denounced  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  the 
Wounded  Knee  defenders.  "The 
*  Government  doesn't  want  to  negotiate: 
—he  stated,  "They  (the  US  Govern- 
ment) want  to  phase  us  out;  they  have 
.1  denied  us  our  religion,  our  language  and 
they  have  always  tried  to  destroy  our 
culture." 

Pahdocony  said  that  .the  Oglala 
Sioux  want  to  be  recognized  as  a  sover- 
eign nation  while  negotiating  with  the 
Government;  "though  the  government 
is  working  for  it's  own  gain,"  he  added, 
"We're  trying  to  get  their  attention  to 
force  a  Senate  investigation  of  tribal 
council  nienibcis." 
«•* —        Pahdocony  explained  that  any  inves- 
tigation "Will  show  that  tribal  council 
,         members  are  not  working  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  tribe  but  for  their  own  per- 
, »        sonalgain."  ■ 

The  speaker  described  how  tribal 
council  members  have  operated  in  the 
past,  "driving  around  in  Cadillacs  and 
trying  to  bribe  voting  members." 

Pahdocony  tojd  the  La  Raza  gather- 
ing that  the  real  news  of  the  plight  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  Indians  is  not  getting 
out,  "Our  appeals  to  the  public  for  sup- 
■  ,.  -pert- are  beifl>r*s»t>PT«iSfWl  by—the 
Government,"  he  said. 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  critical 
situation  at  Wounded  Kne^  as  "a  no 
•man's  land,"  in  reference tothoseries of 
barricades  extending  from  Rapid  City 


Feors'^Mossocre' 

South  Dakota  to  Wounded  Knee.  "The 
government's  best  men  are  manning  the 
barricades;  they  are  armed  to  the  teeth; 
they  have  armored  personal  carriers 
and  machine  guns,"  he  added. 

The  Sioux  spokesman  explained  that 
the,only  way  of  getting  in  or  out  of 
Wounded  Knee  is  across  country;  "tvJo 
one  is  going  through  those  barricades. 
Wounded  Knee  is  a  'no  backing  down" 
situation,"  he  added. 

Regarding  llje  takeover  oHhe  Bii^ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  Indian  activ- 
ists earlier  this  year,  Pahdocony  com- 
plained that.  "The  US  has  clouded  the 
issues.  The  Government  publicized 
damage  reports  to  the  building  when  the  ; 
real  issue  was  their  cutting  fifty  million 
from  the  hundred  million  ^eral  budget 
for  Indian  schools." 

"The  Government  felt  that  we  Were 

'       (Continued  on  Page  2) 


LIFE  GIVING -The  City  College  blood  drive  will  be  held  April  25.  26,  27  (the  week  after 
Easter  vacation).  The  procedure  for  giving  blood  Is  simple,  painless  and  takes  less  than 
an  hour.  (See  story,  photos  on  page  2.) 


SIOUX  SPOKESMAN -Gaylon  Pahdocony 


Galvan  Counters  Charges 
Of  "Slipshod"  AS  Govt. 


In  response  to  charges  of  slipshod 
and  "irresponsible"  management  of 
student  government  from  former  A.S. 
President  Bruce  Bosso  in  a  recent 
Guardsman  "Letter  to  the  Editor,"  cur- 
rent president  Juan  Galvan  defended  the 
efforts  of  this  semester's  A.S.  represen- 
tatives in  a  recent  interview. 

"The  student  goernment  at  the 
present  time  is  doing  \%hat  it  considers  on 
some  grounds  important,"  Galvan  as- 
sured. "I  think  the  present  Student 
Council  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  compart  itself  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  previous  student  councils." 

Also,  on  the  subject  of  a  possibly  ille- 
gal vote  to  allocate  $200  to  the  defense 
of  a  student  charged  with  assault,  Ga|- 


Student  Government,  Campus  Brass  Gather  to 


van  remindsanyonewho  asks  that  he 
vetoed  the  appropriation  before  it  could 
be  reviewed. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


In  Memorium 

TIm  fiuanlsinaii  •ittnrft  dMpttt 
sympaHiy  to  Hm  family  aad  f ritndt 
of  Carol  NaMNnn.  Carol  dM  April 
8  from  injiirios  tiifforod  wlioii  tho 
vat  strHck  by  aa  aatonobilo 
March  30  on  Pholaii  Avo.,  wliilo 
loaviai  eampos. 


Administration,  faculty  and  student 
government  representatives  met  and 
informally  discussed  some  of  the  issues 
affecting  CCSF  for  two  hours  last  week. 

The  meeting,  held  in  a  classroom- 
size  theatre  in  Statier  Wing,  according 
to  Student  Body  President  Juan  Gal- 
van, "Is  the  first  meeting  between  all 
parties  representing  student  input  into 
CCSF  Administration  policies." 

Galvan  continued,  "We  met  recently 
with  the  District  Board  of  Governors 
too."  he  explained.  "As  an  outgrowth 
of  that  meeting  we  expect  to  be  confer- 
ring with  the  administration  and  facult> 
on  aregular  basis." 

A  key  issue  at  the  meeting  was:  how 
widely  should  confidential  information 
about  inatructors  (who'-are  being  ev- 
aluated) be  disseminated?  Dr.  BuiHiimer 
responded  to  the  query  from  Student 
Council  member  Willard  Rolen  who 
asked,  "Is.  it  a  viotarion  of  the  existing 


Teachers  Request 
SalaiK  Increase 


CCSF  charter  when  members  of  the 
Instructor  Evaluation  Committee  dis- 
cuss the  case  outside  con^ittce  of  in- 
structors who  are  being  evaluated? 
Rolen  alleged  that  violations  of  confi- 
dentiality with  regard  to  the  Handler 
case  had  occurred  on  two  occasions  to 
his  knowledge,  "in  the  halls  and  at  stu- 
dent council  meetings." 

Dr.  Buttimer  replied,  "A  key  issue  in 
the  teacher  evaluation  process  is  to 
whom  or  how  widely,  s.'ould  confiden- 
tial information  about  teaci:*^)'s  be  dis- 
semin;^ted.  He  added,  "h  is  both  a 
moral  and  a  legal  issue."  He  continued, 
"at  present  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
charter  provisions  to  disclose  any  infor- 
mation." 

Onermmctfitlember  charged  that 
campus  police  are  disturbing  the  spon- 
laneitv  of  .student  activities  by  appear- 
ing in  large  numbers  at  dances  and 
gatherings.  Vester  Flanagan,  Dean  of 
■Sludent  Activities  replied  to  the  charge, 


The  Community   College   Dismct's 
board  of  governors  heard  a  varietXf 
requests  for  salary  increases  last  weeP* 
from  four  groups  representing  the  dis- 
trict's 650  teachers. 

The  City  College  Academic  Senate 
urged  a  S  per  cent  cost  of  living  increase 
.and  a  salary  increase  of  10  ^r  ce'nt. 

the  American  Federaljon  of  Teach- 
ers Local  212!.  asked  for  a  5- 1/2  per 
cent  cost  of  livina  increasrr 

The  California  Teachers  Aisoicialion 
urged  a  5-1/2  per  cent  increase  across 
the  board. 

The  Adult  Occupational  Facult\ 
Senate  proposed  a  7-1/2  per  cent  cost  of 
living  increUSjC  pointing  out  that  salary 
increases  are  automatic. - 

All  four  groups  also  asiced  for  a 
SI5.0QO  group  lift!  insuritncc  plan  cover- 


ingfiil  faculty  members. 

Representatives  of  the  groups  will 
attempt  to  work  out  some  form  of  com- 
promise plan  \vith  district  officials  prior 
to  May  I .  date  of  the  next  scheduled 
governors'  meeting. 


"ft  has  occurred  on  occasion  that  the 
campus  police  have  congregated  in  one 
area  during  a  student  activity."  He  con- 


tinued, "this  IS  contrary  to  policy,  and 
they  have  been  remonstrated  about  this; 
however,"  he  added.  "The  campus  po- 
lice are  human  too,"  he  went  on,  "they 
are  my  responsibility  and  1  will  not  have 
a  campus  policeman  ripped  off  in  a  situ- 
ation where  violence  might  occur." 

Galvan  also  announced  that  he's  had 
several  complaints  about  the  English  as 
a  second  language  program:  "Several 
Latino  and_ Chinese  students  have  com- 
plained to  me  that  th^  ESL  program  is 
not  adequate,"  he  stated.  "For  exam- 
ple, Chinese  students  who  are  interested 
in  Physics  are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  their  studies  because  of  reading 
difficulties."  Juan  went  on.  "Pe«»ple 
have  told  me  that  it  would  be  good  if  we 
(ESL  students)  could  have  even  one 
hour  a  dav  specially  reserved  for  us  in 
one  of  the  variouslang'uagelabs  on  cam- 
pus."T.  Dunncan  HfSI  who  is  on  the 
ESL  committee  respondetJ.  "We've  re- 
cently  talked  about  getting  new  stan- 


Discuss  Issues 

idea  IS  to  get  more  space  and  equip- 
ment," she  explained.  "The  only  way  to 
get  ESL  students  involved  is  toexpand 
the  language  lab  facilities." 
and  new  developments  are  in  the  offi- 
ng." Dr.  Buttimer  also  announced  that 
a  "big  '  ($50  or  $60  million)  November 
bond  issue  for  new  campus  construction 
would  go  a  long  May  toward  alleviating 
the  classroom  and  activity  space  prob- 
lems that  beset  us."   —William  Korosec 

Riles  Predicts  A 
Bright  Future 


dards  together  for  the  ESL  program 
"Juan's  idea  is  fantastic:the  main 


For  State  Schools . 

CaTifornia  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Wilson  Riles  said  in  a  recent  speech  that 
he  sees  "a  bright  future"  fot  education 
in  the  state,  but  at  the  same  time  "cur- 
rent  discriniinatinn   pmhipmt"  h^v^.  to 


SACRED  RAM  DESECRATED -The  symbolic  CCSF  Raih  was  painted  powder  Mue  last 
Monday  evening  by  unknown  vandals.  Workmen  on  Tuesday  restored  the  statue  to  Hs 
traditional  brick-red  hue.  > 

-(Photo  by  Gerald  Louie) 


be  taken  care  of. 

Riles  rejected  the  George  Orwell 
'I984iype  of  society  wh,ere  people  to 
people  relationships  are  not  stressed. 
Riles  feels  that  "Human  beings  and 
their  relations  wiih  themselves  and  oth- 
ers are  important." 

"Also  a  medium  will  have  to  be 
found  between  people  and  technology." 
Riles  thinks  that  "there  is  a-lot  to  be  . 
done  in  the  field  of  human  relations."    _ 

Some  of  the  current  problems  have 
to  do  with  diKcr-imination  of  groups  of 
people.  For  exitmple.  "Blacks  are  the 
last  hired,  but  among  the  first  to  be  laid 
off  or  fired. 

"Chicanos  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Also  they  have  little  chance  for 
job  advancement." 

Riles  noted  that  there  is  no  woman  as 
chancellor  at  an\  of  the  nine  Umversity 
of  California  campuses,  nor  a  woman 
president  at  the  19  state  college  campus- 
es, or  the  96  community  colleges. 


> 


'tn.sF  does  have  a  woman  dean.) 

According  to  Riles,  any  school  ad- 
"■ministrator  who  discriminates  (against 
women  or  minorities)  is  "not  worthy  to 
be  in  a  position  of  authority .' 

— Lloyd  Ackerman 
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Blood  Drive 


Saves  Lives 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  hlood  dri>e 
te  to  sa»e  |ives  on  campus,'*  said  Kd  Ia-m. 
coordinator  of  the  CT*SK  blood  dri«e  to 
be  held  at  Statler  V^  ing  on  April  25.  26. 

27. 

In  the  past,  bfood  donated  tXT'liii- 
dents  has  helpey  save  lives.  The  first 
blood  drive, in  Spring  of  196X  saved  the 
Mfe  of  Ken  Knight,  a  CCSF  s'tudent  who 
needed  blood  for  a  kidne\  transplant. 

Respanse  from  students  has  been 
very  good  in  the  past.  The  last  Blood 
Driva  oollected  540  pints  of  blood. 
CCSF  once  collected  1,500  pints  of 
blood  the  world  record  is  1.70()  pints 
held  by  a  university  in  Australia. 

"Blood  costs  $40  a  pint  an^  if  a  per-^ 
son  gives  blood,  he  and  his  family  is  pro- 
tected for  one  year,"  Lew  stated.  "The 
donor  canirfso  transfer  the  blood  crwiit" 
-tup  to  eight  pintr)  to  a  friend." 
:      Lew  outlined  the  procedure  thai  a 
donor  must  go  through.  "It  takes  about 


30-45  minutes  for  the  entire  process.  It 
starts  with  a  medical  interview  and  a 
review  of  vour  medical  history^  Then  a 
nurse  takes  one  drop  of  blood  and  ana- 
ly  /es  it  right  there.  If  the  blood  is  ac- 
ceptable then  you  will  be  led  to  a  couch 
and  one  pint  of  biood|  js  drawn  from 
•you." 

"The  needle  they  use  doesn't  hurt; 
its  just  like  the  needle  thcv^ustrvrhen 
thev  give  you  a  shot.  Its  primarily  a 
psychological  thing."  { 

Lew  added,  "Donors  will  receive  a 
service  pin  at  the  end  and  we  will  also 
give  prizes  out  to  donors.  It's  not  an 
incentive  to  give  blood,  but  as  a  symbol 
of  appreciation." 

Who  can  give  blood?  Anybody  over 
18  \ ears  of  age  who  doesn't  mind  giving 
up  a  pint  of  blood.  (Theaveruge  male 
has  1 2  pints  of  blood  in  his  bodv  and  the 
average  female  has  10  pints).— Doug  Pon 


April  ia.  1973 


Library  Swings 

The  library  is  a  real  swinging  place 
but  people  don't  realize  it,"  states  Act- 
ing Director  of  Library  Services,  loU 
Matteucig. 

I  he  CCSF  fibrary  tries  lo  keep  up  [o 
date  on  every  thfng  in  education  afid 
supRprls  the  curriculum  and  leachcrv 

The  Higher  Fducation  Act  o!  l'>(, 
authorized  grants  to  msiiiuiions  ol  hiuh 
er  education  to  assi.si  and  encouru)!.. 
them  in  the  a.cquisition-ef  librar\  re    „ 
sources.  For  the  fi'scal  year  of  1972-7".  ° 
City  Coliepe  library  was  •  Mpplemcnlcd 
by  $58,935. 

The  money  was  used  tplbuild  up  the 
audio-visuul  eoliectiow  (C23>»),  to  liu\ 


r 
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"WHAT  PAIN? -Although  there's  a  lot  to  get  excited  aUbut,  (needles,  nurses  and  people,) 
studenU  took  it  calmly  during  last  year's  blood  drive. 


ft 


Continuous  Momentum"  at  Careers  Center 


The  first  impression  of  the  CCSF 
Career  Guidance  Center  is  one  of  con- 
tinuous momentum.  Even  at  times  when 
no  students  are  using  it,  there  is  activity 
of  some  kind. 

In  her  relatively  quiet  office.  Barbara 
Thomas.  Career  Guidance  Counselor, 
explained  the  bustle.  "Every  day  there's 
new  material  coming  in.  so  we're  con- 
stantly revising  our  data.  If  information 
is  old.  we  dont  want  it.  We  have  to  stay 
current  and  accurate." 

Some  of  the  reference  material  is  col- 
lege catalogues.  These  contain  informa- 
lioi'.  rt"  undergraduate  and  graduate 
schools,  both  in  and  out  of  California. 
Some  files  contain  a  broad  range  of 
facts,  including  accreditation  informa- 
tion 'and  whether  or  not  a  school  is  ap- 
proved for  veterans. 

The  fastest  changes,  however,  con- 
cern present  and  future  job  opportuni- 
ties. Current  accurate  facts  on  career 


opportunities  in  any  specific  field,  duties 
of  specific  jobs,  and  labor  market  infor- 
mation are  always  available  to  the  inter- 
ested student. 

A  new  feature  since  last  semester' is  a 
series  of  tapes  on  how  to  find  a  job. 
(How  to  present  yourself;  how  to  handle 
difficult  questions.)  and  how  to  keep  a 
job  once  one  is  acquired. 

Ms.  Thomas  enthuses,  "It's  a  dy- 
namic program,  not  static.  Every  day 
the  labor  market  is  changing.  We  have 
to  stay  both  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate." 

The  Career  Guidance  Center  also 
uses  the  testing  ofTice  to  help  a  student 
determine  career  aptitudes  and  inter- 
ests. Ms.  Thomas  declares,  "What  I'm 
really  try  ing  to  do  is  to  turn  students  on 
to  themselves  and  their  values,  as  relat- 
ed to  their  careers.  Career  choice  is  tied 
very  closely  to  a  person's  whole  self- 
concept.  Ifa  student  gets  himself  or  her- 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS-PlcturmI  above  are  some  of  the  CCSF  shidents  who  received 
ASHRAE  scholarships:  (left  to  right)  Eugene  Leur^g,  Jonathan  Cosbie.  Instructor  William 
Felzcr,  Ares  Pappas,  Instructor  Donald  Bryant.  Solomon  Lee,  Louis  Pietrelli,  Mohbmed 
Jabri,  Instructor  Roy  Anderson,  and  John  Feikert.  (Photo  by  Alan  Lee) 

Students  Win  Scliolarsliips 


Fourteen  City  College  engineering 
studeiits  were  recipients  of  scholarships 
totaling  S905  recently.  The  scholarships 
were  made  possible  by  the  Golden  Gate 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Heating,  Re- 
frigerating and  Air  Conditioning  Engi- 
neers (ASHRAE). 

The  awards^  ranging  from  S2Sjo 


JICX),  were  given  to  encourage  engineer- 
ing students  to  undertake  studies  in  the 
College's  air  conditioning  and  refrigera- 
tion curriculum. 

Students  receiving  awards  for  Spring 
1973   are;    Rusch    DeLong,    Wesley 


Wake,  and  Eugene  Leung  ($100);  Jona- 
than Cosbie.  Solomon  Lee  ($80);  Dan- 
iel Cherveny,  Mamad  K"adreebux.  Sid- 
ney Ku,  Area  Pappas.  Louis  Pietrelli 
($60);  John  Feikert,  Mohomed  Jabri. 
and  Joseph  Moussa  ($40)  and  Guiller- 
mo  Ortega  ($25). 


CCSF  faculty  members  Donald 
Bryant,  William  Felzer,  and  Roy  An- 
derson (who  are  also  ASHRAE  mem- 
bers) nominated  recipients  and  "deter- 
mined the  size  of  the  awards. 

—Doug  Pon 


self  together  carcenvjse.  everything  be 
or  she  does  takes  on  more  meaning." 
She  added,  "The  more  students  estab- 
lish career  goals,  the  less  drop-out  prob- 
lems we'll  have." 

Interested  students  c«n  drop  by  Bun- 
gaJovv  304,  behind  the'cafeteria,  for 
more  information. 
—□en  Nettelbeck 


to  I1U\    M 
new  Films  for  alUhe  different  dcpari- 
ments,  tape  cassettes  and  film  loops  lur 
the  listening  center  (C249).  and  addl^  — 
tional  mocrofilm. 

The  gram  provided  the  CCSF  library 
with  back  issues  of  periodicals,  some 
'¥atingas"raT¥ack  as  the  40's.  The  li- 
brary subscribes  to  approximately  6(M) 
magazines  or  periodicals.  A  computer- 
ized list  gives  all  the  necessary  data  on 
these  periodicals  and  is  available  in  the 
library.  Reference  books,  such  as  ency- 
clopedias, are  also  provided  by  the 
grant. 

An  appiicaiion  fQr.a,griint«of  $5,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973-74  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  grant,  if  awarded,  would  be  used 
for  continued  strengthening  of  the  book 
and  microfilm  collection.  It  will  in  large 
part  be  used  to  build  the  non-bo^ok' me- 
dia collection,  notably  enlargement  ol 
the  film  library  and  audio  tapes  collec- 
tion. 

The  library  also  wants  to  build  its 
rriicrofiche  collection.  These  are  cards  of 
film  (as  opposed  to  microfilm  rolls);  i 

Part  of  the  grant  will  be  used  to  pur- 
chase an  indexing  service  for  the  Health 
Department  which  includes  the  latest 
material  on  health. 

From  the  grant,  the  library  could 
also  buy  resources  supporting  the  new 
curriculums  such  as  Labor  Relations 
and  Legal  Assisting.  « 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  grant  application  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973-74  is  suijmiUcd  in  order  to 
develop  more' comprehensive  resources 
for  use  by  the  collige  community. 

The  library  is  continuing  to  grow  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students.  Mrs.  Mat- 
teucig encourages  everyone  to  pick  up 
the  free  booklet,  "Library  Tips,"  availa- 
ble in  the  bookstore  or  library. 

^Denise  Forese 
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Wounded  Knee  ''Massacre''  Charged 

•(Continued  from  Raga  1)  w 


Rage  1) 

getting  too  smart,"  he  added,  "about 
the  reaiilv  of  being  an  Indian  in  Ameri- 
ca." 

"When  we  went  to  Washington,"  he 
continued,  "they  told  us  OK,  occupy  rhe 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  building,"  but 
they  didn't  tell  the  BIA  guards,  who 
subsequently  beat  several  of  our  people 
and  that  is  why  the  barricades  went  up." 
he  explained. 

Pahdocony  bilieves  that  there  is  a 
growing  Indian  movement  in  the  US, 
which  he  described  as  "essentially  reli- 
gious." He  continued,  "We  Indians  are 
experiencing  the  spiritual  revitalization 
of  our  oppressed  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  believe  in  God,  Jesus  and  our  own 
religious  heritage.  "  He  explained  that 
daily  religious  services  are  being  held  at 
Wounded  Knee  and  the  defenders  there 
are  not  allowed  to  drink;  "Wounded 


Knee  participants  are  told  that  there  is'' 
no  drinking  and  that  if  you  aren't  Indian 
to  abstain  (from  alcohol)  for  at  least  a 
— ^^eek.  If  you  can't  then  you  aren't  Indi- 
an enough  to  participate  at  Wounded 
Knee." 

Pahdocony  explained  that  support 
for  the  Indian  cause  is  mostly  directed 
through  the  United  Native  American 
Church:  he  asked  that  supplies,  food, 
clothing  and  money  be  delivered  to  the 
Wounded  Knee  Aid  Center,  330  Ellis, 
(Glide  Memorial  Church). 

Ha  called  for  a  letter  writing  cam. — 
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paign  to  influence  law  making. 

La  Raza  also  announced  that  they  are 
accepting  donations  of  money  food  and 
clothing  for  the  Wounded  Knee  defend- 
ers, which  can  be  taken  to  the  La  Ra/a 
Bungalow.  ^ 

— William  Korosec 
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April  12, 1973 

Performing  Arts 
Program  Revamped 

^  City  College's  time-honored  ap- 
proach of  departmentally  categorizing 
jind  offering  courses  included  under  the 
umbrella  terminology  of 'The  Perform- 
ing. Arts'  is  undergoing  a-.cfreshmg  al- 
teration.        •      ' 

Chairmen  of  the  dance  anddrarfia 
departments,  as  well  as  various  faculty 
and  students  froi^^  the  subject  area  inv- 
olved (dance,  drama,  music,  film,  t.v. 
broadcasting,  etc.)  are  co-ordinating 
efforts  under  flag-bearer  Madelind^ 
Mueller  to  awing  away  from  the  existing 
isolationist  mentality  toward  an  inte- 
gration of  all  the  performmg  arts  areas. 
,  Current  unpolished  plans  for  unifying 
the  departments  will  result  in  expanding 
performance  opportunities  and  publici- 
ty methods  on  campus,  as  well  as  ex- 
tending them  into  the  community.  The 
thrust  for  change  will  also  serve  to  es- 
tablish the  most  contemporary  art  form, 
or  the  multi-media  approach,  as  a  func- 
tioning part  of  CCSF  curriculum. 
-  Accordingvo  Madeline  Mueller, 
Chairwoman  of  the  Music  department, 
the  organized  move  to  bring  the  Per- 
forming Arts  departments  into  a  stale  of 
Yigrfnony  and^  exchange  vvas  marshalled 
in  by  students'  impromptu,  albiet  spo- 
radic attempts  at  integration:  "It's 
being  done  already,  its  just  how  to.do 
more  of  the  same.  Student  interest  and 
student  jjbiNt^  ii.,l,hece  and  ihuts  what 
we're  gamg  on.  ^ 

An  integration  area  of  focus  already 
functioning  includes  the  respective 
merging  of  the  dance,  dranxi.  and  engi- 
neering departments  with  the  electronic 
music  lab  for  faculty  use.  A  tentatively 
scheduled  Opera  Workshop  (by  nature 
a  multi-media  outlet)  and  a  proposed 
summer  course  offering  combining  the 
performing  arts  areas  of  dance,  music 
and  drama  delineate  futuristic  trends. 
The  campaign  for  community  involve- 
ment has  been  launched  into  operation 
with  the  pre-scheduling  of  UC  Exten- 
sion and  McLaren  amphitheater  for  two 
CCSF  presentations. 

The  actual  mechanics  of  involvement' 
in  and  of  the  community  is,  as  yet,  nebu- 
lous. Along  with  en,tertaining  thoughts 
of  a  community  mailing  list  in  the  pub- 
licity aspect  of  the  expansion  move-, 
ment.  Madeline  Mueller  has  put  in  an 
administrative  request  for  a  citizen's 
Advisory  Council. 

A  major  concern  that  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented in  integrating  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  courses  and  expanding  their 
scope  and  impact  is  the  problem  of  lack- 
ing facilities.  But  the  relationship  is 
primarily  one  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
since  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  refus- 
ing funds  has  been  because  the  various 
departments  were  small  and  isolated,  an 
expansion  of  courses  should  see  an  ex- 
pansion in  monetary  grants. 

Open  meetings  concerning  the  new 
movement  towards  a  more  comprehen- 
sive Perfprming  Arts  department  at 
CCSF  are  held  every  week  at  2: 1 5  in 
•A  145.  All  interested  students  as  well  as 
anyone  who  is  planning  a  presentation, 
performance  or  project  and  needs 
suggestions  or  instruction  in  any  of  the 
iJcfformingartS)  is  encouraged  to  at- 


tend. 


— Diane  Merlino 
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Donee  Show 
Arriires  Here 

A  community-oriented  performance 
group.  The  Dance  Spectrum  under  Car- 
los Carvajal's  direction  will  present  a 
display  of  their  work  in  the  CCSF  thea- 
ter today  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  program  will  consist  of  Carva- 
jaPs  "Shapes  of  F.yening,"  a  classic  bal- 
let for  3  couples,  with  music  by  Debussy. 
This  ballet  depicts  in  choreographic 
form  the  unfolding  and  closing  of  a  lotus, 
and  ranges  in  mood  from  dreamy  to  ec- 
static. 

Also  on  the  program  is  "Trisagion," 
by  Tance  Johnson.  "Trisagion"  means 
*'hymn  of  praise"  in  Greek;  and  is 
danced  by  a  female  "earth  figure,"  who 
struggles  to  rise,  and  a  male  "air  fi- 
"gurer"^ho  retates  to  earth  with  empathy 
and  to  heaven  to  assist  the  earth  figure. 
The  choreography  is  a  study  in  asym- 
metrical designs  relating  to  baroque  has 
relief  and  stained  glass  windows.  A  third 
probable  inclusion  on  the  program  will 
be  ."Tango,"  by  Carvajal,  a  spoof  of  the 
twenties  for  one  couple. 


RESCUE -CCSF  student  and  pholojournalist  Denis  Belfortle  was  at  the  scone  when  fire- 
men rescued  i9  year-old  Laurie  Waihe  after  she  fell  some  70  feel  down  ■  cllH  at  Land's 
End.  Denis's  photos  were  used  by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  TV  station  KPIX. 


Specie/  Report; 


CCSF's  "Substandard  Readers-' 


by  William  Korosec 
Edward  Kloster.  Chairman  of  the 


English  Curriculum  Committee  spoke 
out  in  the  December  7,  1972,  issue  of 
The  Guardsman,  "for  an  expanded 
reading  program  and  better  Reading 
Lab  facilities."  He  explained,  "to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  campus." 

In  the  December  issue,  Kloster  criti- 
cised the  education  system  whereby, 
"many  of  our  students  weren't  taught  to 
read  properly  and  were  passed  from 
gradeto  grade,  partly  because  of  admin- 
istrative and  instructor  indifference.  As 
a  consequence"  he  stated,  "they  can't 
read  here,"  ^ 

Kloster  also  said  in  th^  December 
issue  that  he  believes  that  because  of  the 
large  number  of  poor  readers,  "the 
reading  situation  at  CCSF  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  national  norms  both  be- 
cause of  the  highei"  number  of  foreign 
students  here,  "to  whom."  he  contin- 
ued. "English  is  a  second  and  perplex- 
ing language,  and  the  manv  students 
who  lack  the  basic  reading  skills."  he 
added. 


classroom  oriened,  has  obtiiiined  equal- 
ly good  results." 


Kloster  went  on  to  say  that  according 
to  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  read- 
ing programs  in  Northern  California 
junior  colleges,  "our  reading  lab,  in 
terms  of  space  and  equipment,  is  by  far 
the  worst.  However."  he  continued,  "in 
terms  of  results,  our  program,  which  is 


Kloster  had  a  lew  good  words  to  say 
about  CCSF's  Counseling  department. 
"We  are  very  pleased  to  see  a  response 
from  the  Counseling  department."  He 
explained  that  a  recent  survey  showed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  are 
enrolled  for  reading  courses  were  ad- 
vised to  do  so  by  their  counselors." 

Kloster  said  that  he  believes  reading 
courses  should  be  made  mandatory  for 
poor  readers  at  the  time  of  their  enroll- 
ment. He  said  that  required  enrollment 
in  reading  courses  for  poor  readers 
would  help  those  students  who  were  not 
mature  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of 
^Continued  on  Page  •) 
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Election  Commissioner 

Kent  Says  A.S.  Prez 

Used  'Illegal'  Means 

On  March  14.  Associated  Students 
President  Juan  (iahan  and  his  student 
council  filled  a  vacated  council  seat  by 
"illegal"  means,  according  to  Election 
Commissioner  Kevin  Kent. 

"My  rules  and  guidelines  covering 
those  elections."  states  Kent,  "were  — 
clearly  violated  by  Galvan.  He  and  the 
student  council;  the  same  people  elected 
by  those  guidelineti.  blutuntlv  ignored — 
the  section  that  requires  any  vacancv  to 
be  filled  bv  those  candidates  next  in  lini; 
on  the  official  election  resultst 


"The  person  chosen  to  fill  that  \5t}\ 
seat,"  K»nt  asserts,  "never  even  ran  iiL- 
the  eletions  ."  Galvan  aced  out  those 
people  who  did  run  for  office  but  lost 
because  they  placed  16th  or  further 
down  the  list.  I  put  that  rule  in  there  so 
that  this  would  never  happen." 

Although  Kent  is  certain  that  it  was 
unfair.  "I  can  see  why  he  (Galvan)  did 
it.  Jhe  next  eligible  people  on  the  list 
were  from  the  rival  Good  Things  For 
City  College  party,  not- from  Juans 
Progressive  Students  Alliance.  The  next 
eligible  candidate.  Robert  Jones,  should 
be  on  the  council  right  now." 

When  asked  whether  the  Election 
Commissioner  had  filed  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  Vester  Lee  Flanagan.  Dean 
of  Student  Activities.  Kent  said  "Yes  I 
have  but  so  far  the  Dean  has  done  noth- 
ing about  it." 

After  contacting  Galvan,  the  A.S. 
President  replied.  "Those  rules  do  not 
apply  to  us  now.  They  were  recognized 
only  "by  last  semesters'  council." 

Kent  said  afterwards  that  even 
though  thfiy. .were  recognized  by  last 
semester's  council,  these  rules  were  "in- 
tended to  cover  the  Spring  1973  council 
elections  which  Galvan  and  his  partyji 
were  part  of.  They  disregarded  those 
rules  so  that  thev  could  further  stack  the 
council  and  keep  outsiders  like  Robert 
Jones,  who  is  a  member  of  another  par- 
ty, from  taking  his  rightful  seal  on  the 
council." 

Asked  tfthe  post  of  Election  Com- 
missioner is  now  a  meaningless  title  he 
replied.  "Hell,  it  couldn't  be  any  more 
meaningless.  What  good  is  an  election 
Commis.sioner  if  he  just  watches  the 
polling  booths'.'  They  don't  need  a 
commissioner /or  that.  If.  co.uncti  is 
going  to  make  up  their  own  rules,  then 
the  job  I  have  should  he  abolished.  Or 
Wor^e  yet,  abolish  the  whole  student 
government." 


ANY  COMMENTS?- Roger  Oeartli 

Committeeman  Probes 
Bookstore  Troubles 

Bookstore  Committeenuin  Roger 
Dearth  today  announced  that  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bookstore  Committee, 
"1  will  be  available  for  comments  and 
suggestions  from  students  about  the 
bookstore." 

Dearth  said  that  he  will  be  at  the  In- 
formation Booth  in  the  Student  I'nion 
Building:  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  1 1  to  12  am  or  I  to  2  pm  and 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  12  to  2 
pm. 

The  Bookstore  Committeeman  add- 
ed, "I'm  interested  in  comments,  sugges- 
JkuiS  Mil  complaints  about  the  books-J 


CHAUMMAN- Edward  Kloster 


tore;  and,"  he  promised,  "1  will  take  ac- 
tion in  your  behalf." 

Dearth  also  said  that  messages  con- 
cerning the  bookstore  can  be  left  in 
Room  2(tS  (General  Office)  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Building. 

—William  Korosec 
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Editor,  The  Guardsman, 

I  guess  you  can  consider  this  botli  a 
question  and  a  complaint:  Wlio  is  re- 
spoasiMe  for  the  student  union? 

My  point  is  this — when  I  go  to  the 
student  union,  I  do  so  in  order  to  relax, 
study  or  maybe  rea<|.  If  you've  been  in 
the  building  lately  it  is  obvious  it  is  im- 
possible to  achieve  any  of  these  goals. 

I  have  lately  talked  with  several  other 
students  who  conflrni  my  impression, 
and  who  evidently  feel  as  I  do. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  like  nuisie,  so- 


(Editor'*  Not«:  L«tt«rs  must  b«  typ«d,  doubia  spaced,  wHt)  wide  margins  to  facUHat*  typo- 
sotting  instructions.  Dus  to  spacs  iimitations,  subssqusnt  to  this  data  no  Isttsrs  iongor 
tlian  250  words,  or  on*  page,  can  b«  accoptod.) 


cializing,  et  al,  as  much  as  anyone,  how- 
ever, the  student  union  represents  an 
exaggeration  of  these  practices. 

I  may  come  off  sounding  prejudiced 
by  what  I  am  to  say;  I  don't  mean  it  that 
way. 

Various  groups  seem  to  vie  to  see  who 
can  talk  loudest  or  make  the  most  noise, 
others  compartmentaliie  the  top  floor  by 
dragging  chairs  into  circles,  etc.  And,  of 
course,  as  anywhere,  many  seem  not  to 
care  that  the  floor  and  tables  rcsemUe  a 
most  promising  garbage  dump. 

Question:  Cannot  the  union  be  divided 
sojhat  those  who  wish  to  study,  rest, 
etc.,  can  do  so  upstairs  relatively  undis- 
turbed while  those  who  desire  noise,  coa- 
versatioa,  the  Juke  box,  radios,  games, 
can  enioy  themselves  in  the  larger  down- 
stairs? Even  now,  the  upstairs  is  noisy 
anytime;  the  music  bo  is  playing  even  if 
all  is  quiet  upstairs. 

I  just  think  there  are  enough  students 
at  CCSF  who  desire  a  place  to  relax 
without  all  the  present  attendant  revelry 
of  a  carnival. 

Some  may  retort  by  stating,  "There  is 
a  library," 

Have  you  recently  tried  to  study 
there?  It  too  is  extremely  lax  in  its  effort 
to  establish  <>ome  sort  of  decorum  neces- 
sary for  study. 

Really,  I  f>,wss  my  basic  gripe  is  this: 
if  people  enio)  conversing,  cannot  they 
do  so  in  rdalKely  low  tones  so  as  not  to 
disturb  others. 

Or,  is  it  fair  tp  say  that  most  just 
can't  give  a  damn. 

I  realize  there  are  many  at  CCSF  who 
do  not  care  whether  they  study  or  not ; 
however,  more  probably,  a  majority  do! 


—  An  angry  student 


Wflbdr  "leg"  Comphiat 

Editor,  The  Guardsman, 

I  too  was  shocked  by  the  sexJsLtE*sh 
you  printed  on  the  top  of  your  March  22 
issue.  You  come  on  with  pretty  senti- 
ments about  spring  and  then  illustrate 
them  with  >  picture  of  three  trawsves- 


titcs.  1  don't  get  it 

Indeed  City  College  is  a  liberal  cam- 
pus and  likewise  the  Guardsman  is  up-to- 
date,  but  next  tinw  you  run  a  similar  pic- 
ture let's  have  it  of  three  women  (i.e.  six 
legs).  -^ i  s! 

iHulted,  ,   ^  -l-- 

Henry  Jane  Morgan 

(please  just  print  my  initials  if  you 
publish  thb  letter.) 

Afklofes  oni  CooodI 

Editor,  The  Guardsman 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council  Meeting  of  April  9,  1973. 
During  this  meeting,  the  question  of 
Associated  Students  financial  support 
of  the  City  College  athletic  teams  was 
discussed. 

I  wish  to  object  to  the  conduct  of 
various  supporters  of  the  athletic  tdams 
during  the  Student  Council  meeting 
mentioned  above.  First,  these  support- 
ers of  (he  athletic  teams  paclied  the 
meeting,  making  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Student  Council  to  function  pr 
for  those  in  the  audience  who  opposed 
them  to  have  a  chance  to  speak.  IftKese 
athletic  team  supporters  are  sincerc- 
about  City  College  politics,  they  should 
have  been  coming  to  Student  Council 
meetings  all  semester.  They: have  not. 

Secondly,  the  athletic  team  support- 
ers stated  thai  the  Student  Council  does 
not  represent  the  students  of  City  Col- 
lege and  ihusly  should  not  be  making 
theHecision  for  students  on  this  matter. 
That  is  wrong.  Council  meetings  arc 
open,  and  the  council  was  elected  in  a 
democratic  election  to  represent  the 
student  body.  Thirdly,  these  athletic 


team  supporters  twice  made  remarks 
against  the  funding^of  the  CCSF  Free 
Gay  Students  Association.  If  they  are 
against  this  funding,  they  should  state 
so  at  FinanceCommittee  meetings.  I 
feel  these  supporters  of  athletic  teams 
are  unsure  of  their  own  sexuality,  so 
must  besmock  gay  students.  The  stu 


dents  of  City  College  don't  need  the 
machismo  of  the  athletic  team  support- 
ers I  saw  at  that  Student  Council  meet- 
ing! 

' .  ■'    •      — Roger  Dearth 

SomoMid-iasf  QvesfiMS 

Editor,  The  Gnardsaaa, 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  a. letter 
you  had  in  The  Guardsman  in  which  the 
Middle  East  was  discussed.  In44)9  letter 
it  said  Israel  wants  to  kill  the  refugees. 
If  Israel  wants  to  kill  Arab  refugees  she 
has  over  a  million  within  her  borders  to 
choose  from.  She  could  baJKC  long  ago 
accomplished  that  end  without  buying 
arms  from  the  U.S. 

Is  it  of  any  interest  to  you  (the  letter- 
writer)  that  the  Arab  countries  perse- 
cute and  kill  theirJewish  citizens,  today 
as  in  the  past?  Is  it  of  any  interest  to  you 
that  Arab  countries  receive  huge  sums 
of  money  from  the  U.S.  for  arms?  Do 
you  care  to  know  that  the  Russians  give, 
not  sell,  but  give,  arms  tp  the  Arabs. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
lOO.OOQ.OOO  Arabs  and  only  2.500,000 
Jews,  a  ratio  of  approximately  40  to  1 . 
Did  you  cry  over  the  Lod  Airport 
massacre?  Were  you  upset  over  the 
Munich  assassinations?  Did  you  protest 
to  the  newspapers  when  the  Belgians 
assured  the  Black  September  terrorists 
that  their  charge  de'  affaires  in  Kartoum 
wasn't  a  Jew  and  therefore  shouldn't  be 
killed? 

I  suppose  you  have  done  none  of 
these  things.  You  don't  put  much  value 
on  Jewish  life  or  pain  do  you?  Well  my 
friend  look  again,  the  price  has  gone  up; 
up  far  beyond  your  wildest  imagination. 
—Steven  Ehrlich 


Awaits  Your  1040 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
people  make  last  minute  arrangements 
to  nie  and  pay  their  income  taxes.  It  can 
be  painful  and  agonizing  to  put  the 
check  in  an  envelope  to  mail  to  a  region- 
al IRS  ofTice.  That  office  is  the  first  stop 
for  a  tax  return. 

The  regional  office  does  not  check 
closely  for  errors  or  "cheating";  that  job 
is  done  by  a  "super-computer"  located 
at  Martinsville,  West  Virgilnia.  known 


I 


as  ihe  Mariinsville  Monster.  This  com- 
puter  stores  all  the  information  that 
each  taxpayer  sends  in,  including  W2 
forms,  dividends  and  interest.  *^ 

If  a  taxpayer  decides  this  year  not  to 
file  a  return,  yet  one  was  sent  in  last 
year,  the  Monster  will  make  note  of 
this.  (Failing  to  file  a  return  can  turn  out 
to  be  expensive.) 

The  computer  looks  closely  at  each 
^jidividual's  deductions.  It  also  exam.- 
ines  each  individual's  past  deductions. 
Then  it  compares  them  with  other  peo- 
,ple  who  earn  approximately  the  same 
income.  If  current  deductions  don't 
appear  to  be  in  proportion  to  income 
the  comptiter  will  become  curious. 

If  the  monster  does  find  something 
unusual,  the  individual  filing  the  retorn 
might  be  asked  to  send  in  information 
which  would  show  how  the  figures  on 
the  return  were  reached.  The  second 
way  (not  so  pleasant)  is  when  an  IRS 
auditor  callW  for  the  purpose  of  a  person- 
al investigation. 

Good  luclqeveryone! 

\  — Lloyd  Ackerman 

We  worry  a$  though  we  had  a  thou- 
sand /ears  to  live!  Let  us  rather  always 
strive  after  the  gentle  humor  of.  the 
heart,  which  knows  how  to  smile  at  the 
worid,  at  our  fellow-men,  and  at  itself. 
and  which  can  stand  a  little  above  things^ 
....  •  — Nko 

Serenity  and  joyfullness  are  the  Sun 
under  which  everything  thrKes. 

—Jean  Paul 

A  miser  and  a  fat  pig  will  only  be  of 
use  when  dead. 

— Logau 
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Testing,  testing,  testing!  No,  we  are 
not  in  broadcasting,  but  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Educational  Services  Build- 
ing, Room  E204. 

Here  you  will  find  two  very  capable 
and  busy  women.  Marge  Wintermanfel 
and  Pat  Pack.  The  phones  are  ringing 
constantly,  people  streaming  in  and  out 
every  few  seconds,  accompanied  by  the 
steady  buzzing  of  an  alarm  time-clock 
every  few  minutes. 

Wintermantel,  Senior  Testing  Tech- 
nician, has  been  in  the  Testing  depart- 
ment (now  known  as  Guidance  Service) 
since  1957.  Widowed,  with  two  children 
to  support,  she  went  to  work  after.iier 
husband  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  att^k. 
Her  first  jobs  were  with  the  State,  La- 
guna  Honda,  and  later,  Hoover  Junior 
High  School. 

When  she  firsf  arnvetf  oii  tHc  Ctiy 
College  Campus,  Wintermantel  was 
one  of  only  25  clerical  workers.  She 
loves  her  work  in  the  Testing  depart- 
ment, but  because  of  the  regulation  on 
retirement  for  city  employees.  Marge, 
who  'celebrated  her  birthday  recently,  is 
retiring  to  Walnut  Creek  to  enjoy  a  life 
of  leisure. 

She  will  have  time  now  to  fully  enjoy 
her  grandchildren  and  to  pursue  her 
many  interests.  Among  ffiese  interests  is 
her  organ  playing  course  on  which  she 


SOUND FAMIUAR1- "Don't  cai  mo.  IN  caN  you 

wtion  tofting  studmrts  in  hsr  daHy  rouUno. 
intends  to  concentrate  more  intensely 
now  that  she  will  have  more  free  time. 

While  in  the  Testing  department, 
Wintermantel  was  in  charge  of  giving 
placement  tests  twice  a  year  for  18  Sa- 
turdays... March  through  August  for 
Fall  registrants,  and  November  through 
January  for  Spring  registrants,  usually 
from  8  a.m.  -  M:30a.m 


la  tho  footing  Marg*  wintafflianlal  ««U 


Financial  Aids  Office  - 
Still  Good  for  $$$ 


In  1972,  the  number  tested  in  Spring 
was  2281;  in  Fall,  5421.  Students  from 
the  San  Francisco  public  schools  are 
tested  first,  then  the  San  Francisco 
private  schools,  with  the  general  public 
following.  This  last  group  includes 
adults,  veterans,  out  of  town  and  out  of 
state,  as  well  as  foreign  students. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  Testing 


Financial  aid  funds  are  still  available- 
for  Spring  1973  for  those  students  who 
qualify  for  loans  and  grants. 

Students  who  have  inadequate  finan- 
cial resources  to  meet  their  educational 
and  living  costs  while  attending  City 
College  can  apply  for  assistance. 

M,any  students  drop  their  classes 
because  of  financial  needs.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  Financial  Aid  Program  is 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents who,  without  such  aid.  would  be 
unable  to  attend  the  college. 


UNTYING  PURSE  STRINGS-Chairman  of  F.A. 
office  Juantta  Pascual. 

Mrs.  Juan  it  a  Pascual.  in  charge  of 
the  Financial  Aids  Department,  empha- 
sized that  approximately  1500  studehts 
now  get  aid  in  forms  of  loans,  grants, 
and/or  employment. 

"Our  tfiain  concern  this  time  is  not  to 
get  the  money,  but  to  [each  needy ^tu-' 
dents  and  let  them  know  that  financial 
aid  is  still  available,"  Pascual  stressed. 

"The  administration  of  federally 


funded  student  Financial  Aid  Programs 
at  CCSF  involves  an  allocation  of  ap- 
proximately $1,300,000  thi$  year." 
Pascual  stated  "We  have  enough  funds 
to  aid  more  students  for  Spring  semes- 
ter and  for  Summer  1973." 

"If  a  student  has  financial  problems, 
a  certain  amount  of  money  is  offered  to 
the  individual  for  the  semester  or  the 
academic  year,"  Pascual  said. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  we  must  follow 
the  federal  guidelines,  the  processing 
and  analyzing  time  used  to  take  about 
forty-six  weeks.  However."  she  added. 
"At  present  the  processing  time  has 
been  cut  down  to  about  one  or  two 
weeks." 

In  selecting  students  to  receive  finan- 
cial aid.  the  Department  places  primary 
emphasis  on  "financial  need."  Satisfac- 
tory academic  progress,  however,  is  a 
prerequisite  to  renewal  awards. 

When  asked  about  how  much  money 
is  left.  Pascual  responded.  "Although  I 
cannot  get  the  exact  figure  now,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  enough  funds  left  to  give 
to  the  qualified  students." 

According  to  Pascual,  more  staff  has 
been  assigned  to  aid  students  in  filling 
out  their  applications. 

Needy  students  should  make  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  Financial  Aids  De- 
partment to  fill  out  applications  and 
financial  statements  while  funds  are  still 
available. 

The  Financial  Aids  Deparitnent  is 
located  at  El 09  and  is  open  every  week- 
day 9-  1 1:30a.m.  and  1  -3:30  p.m. 

— Sevoum  Kebede 


department  there  were  two  manually 
controlled  machines  for  tests,"  Winter- 
mantel explains,  "which  meant  setting 
and  correcting  individual  test;,,  feeding 
paper  into  the  machine,  listing  scores, 
etc.  Now  the  computer  purchased  in 
1967-68  does  most  of  the  work,  making 
one  week's  work  into  a  few  hours.  But 
then  there  arc  more  students  to  be  test- 
ed now  than  back  in  tho^e  years,"  she 
continues. 

An  aside  from  the  usual  seriousness 
of  purpose  in  this  department  was  a 
freak  accident  which  occurred  some  ten 
years  ago  when  someone  dropped  a 


coke  bottle  in  the  testing  machine  and 
put  it  out  of  commission.  This  resull«L 
in  the  purchase  of  the  new  computer 
machine  which  in  time  proved  its  worth 
many  times  over.  A^ 

Last  semester  the  Testing  depart-- 
ment  gave  tests  to  the  Evening  Division 
for  the  first  time:  two  nights  in  January 
were  set  aside  for  these  tests  which  pro- 
cedure will  be  repeated  in  August.  Until 
this  tinte  special  tests  were  administered 
by  the  Evening  Division. 

Senior  Clerk  Typist,  Pat  Pack,  has 
had  diversified  jobs  throughout  the 
campus,  the  last  three  years  having  been 
in  the  Testing  department.  She  and 
Marge  share  thesame  hobby  —organ 
playing.  "I'll  sure  miss  Marge  around 
here,"  sighs  Pat.       — Margwrite  Zipsc 


QUESTION: 


Campus  Views 

by  Doug  Ron  and  Marc  Cardinaili 

"What  are  you  doing  about 
ttie  meat  boycott?" 


Happenings  Here  and  Ttiefe 


SAUSALITO  SOCK-HOP  (?) 

Tomorrow,  Friday,  April  13,  a 
I950's  style  "sock-hop'  will  be  held  at ' 
t_he  Sausalito  Art  Center.  630  Nevada 
Street,  corner  of  Buchanan  and  Sausali- 
to, from  8  pm  to  I  am  Music  will  be 
provided  t>v  the  Charlie  Harrod  band. 

.  VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

Damien  Swiuhhoard.  Daly  City  is  in 
need  ofVolunteers  to  operate  the  twen- 
ty-four hour  telephone  service.  Appli- 
cants may  apply  in  person  to  45  South-  ' 
gate  Ave..  Dalv  Citv,  or  telephone  992- 
5600. 

BE  A  TV  STAR 

Ever  wanted  to  be  on  television?  If  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  you're  a 
student  at  City  College  then  your  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand. 

City  College's  broadcasting  depart- 
ment is  iaslituting  a  program  whereby 


students  can  comedo  the  department  and — 
make  a  video  tape  of  art,  poetry,  music, 
dancing,  free  speech  or  whatever.  The 
video  tapes  will  be  broadcast  in  color 
every  Tuesday  in  A-187  and  A-301. 

Anyone  interested  in  doing  a  produc- 
tion should  contact  either  Felice  Gondol- 
fo  or  Joel  Chdrfey  in  A- 169. 


ATTN.  BADMINTON  FREAKS 

The  Recreation  Association  is 
putting  on  a  badminton  tournamciy  on 
Saturday  May  5.  Tryouts  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  April  25,  3-5  pm  in  the 
Women's  Gym.  Students  interested 
must  have  an  ,A.S.  card. 

"ENVIRONMENTAL  POLITICS" 

On  Thurs..  May  3.  I  La.m.  -  College 
Theatre.  Robert  Mendelsohn  will  speak 
on  "The  Politics  of  Fnvironniental  Pro-' 
tection"  as  part  of  the  Spring  College 
Lecture  Series. 

OAKLAND  MUSEUM 

Thirty -seven  C  alilbrnia  artists  have 
an  c\hihii  of  their  works  at  the  Oakkind 
Museum,  located  at  KUTi  and  Oak 
Stre»fts.  The  exhibit  is  in  the  Art  Special 
(Jalliry  until  .April  29. 

Ttic  work.s^re  of  fabric  and  fibre, 
v^ood.  glass  and  clay.  Fabric  and  fibres 
include -Kay  Sckimachi's  delicate  .laia- 


kathryn  Weslphal's  Monuments,  a  wall 
hanging  in  blue  and  black  patterns. 

Ceramic  work  includes  David  Gil- 
hooKs  Egyptian  Frog  Family,  an  en- 
dearing familiar  gathering  of  Amon  Re. 
Isis  and  Infant  Horus.  all  green  frogs 
adorned  in  classical  Egyptian  trappings. 


MarirBecker  -  Business 

1  believe  if  the\  were  planning  on  boycotting  meat  they 
should  have  done  it  90ccnts  ago  when  the  prices  were 
half-way  decent. 


Michael  Hughes  -  Criminology 

I  don't  think  it  affects  me  because  1  don't  buy  that 
much  meat.  It  probably  affects  our  parents  more.  I  feel 
that  an  organised  boycott  could  work. 


Debbie  Barnett  -  Pre-Pbarmacy 

My  mom  hasn't  bought  meat  this  week.  We  have  it  in 
the  free/er  but  we  haven't  been  eating  it.  The  things  we 
have  been  eating  are  fattening  like  macaroni  and  pan- 
cakes. 


Nick  Liuzzi  -  Business  -^—. .    ■'^ 

Meat  boycotting  isn't  affecting  me  personally  because 
there  are  several  female  acquaintances  that  are  giving  me 
a  helping  hand  to  beat  this.  My  motto  is:  "Don't  let  your 
meat  loaf!" 


Pam  Grove  -  General  Education 

I  think  that  meat  prices  arc  going  up  so  much  that 

anything  like  boycotting  has  to  be  tried.  I  think  everyone 

should  honor  the  boycott  because  we  should  do  some- 

pull  down  the  hig1i  prices. 


VHo  Garofalo  -  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Personally  the  meat  boycott  doesn't  affect  me  as  I 
consider  myself  an  avid  vegetarian.  I  would  rather  nour- 
ish my  bod\  with  carrot  juice,  sunflower  seeds  and  alfalfa 
sprouts. 


HARPSICHORD  RECITAL 

Margaret  Fabrizio  will  play  the 
harpsichord  as  part  of  the  CCSF  Col- 
lege hour  Spring  Concert  Series, -Tucs., 
May  1.  The  concert  will  be  at  1 1  am  in 
the  toilejie  Theatre. 

TOKYO  SUMMER-SCHOOL 

If  vou  are  interested  in  information 
to  attend  summer  classes  at  the  Un- 
iversity 1)1"  Tokyo,  please  contact  Mr  I.. 
Carrilio.  Counselling  Depjrtment.  or 
phone  587-7272.  txt.  532. 

FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  PHILLIPINES 

The  Philippino  Council  General  in->\ 
vites  all  students  and  faculty  members  to 
use  the  consulate  library. 

Students  and  faculty  interested  in  the 
religious  and  political 


systems  of  the  Philippines  will  find  the 
consulate  library  helpful. 

Those  who  wish  to  come  to  the  library 
in  a  group  are  requested  to  notify  the  li- 
brarian, otherwise  no  arrangement  is 
necessary. 

The  Library  is  open  from  9  am  to  4 


pm  and  is  located  at  I7t)  Lake  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

DANCE  PERFORMANCE  TODAY 

The  f>ance  Spectrum  (\)mpany  will 
present  a  program  entitled  'T\\»')6\IV-~' 
ney"  on  ApJrrl  19,  20;  21,  and  26.  27. 
and  28  at  the  Wabe  Theater.  Lone 
Mountain  Collecc.  2X00  Turk  Blvd.  San 
Francisco  Curtain  time  isS:30p  m 
HEAVY  FLICKS 

The  next  two  foreign  lilms  to  be  > 
shown  on  Tues.  at  1 1  a.m.  and  H  p.m.  in 
E-IOI   (Educational  Services  Building) 
are: 

.-iprH  24  -  Simon  Of  The  Desert 
(Mexico  1965) 

Xf»v  4 Triump^h  Of  The    Will 

(German  1934-i36> _j ^ 


Simon  OJ  The  Desert  portrays  in-  [' 
sights  on  humans  and  their  ferocious 
forays  against  religiosity. 

Triumph  of  the  Will  is  a  testimony  to 
the  noxious,  animal-magnetism  of  Hi- 
tler. Please  note  this  filmwill  be  shown 
at<8  pm  only. 


,v 
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Instructor  Authors  Ecology  Text 


■^4^ 


I  Editor's  Note:  This  is  pari  out  of  a 
series  on  Cmiv  Cvllexe  ieaihers»y\hu 
have  auihiinci  their  o^ii  lexthonksi  Mr. 
EJ  Bedecarrax  I promnincad*' Belter 
Craciis'K  who  leaches  Biological  Sci- 
ence 20.  Ecology  and  Man.  ^ave  this 
exclusive  interview  lo  (juardsnian  re- 
porter Kevin  Kent.  / 

^:  IVhat  is  the  title  ol  vouk  hook^ 
A:  I'rfnrm  sure  but  1  think  it  will  hCy^ 
called  "txplorinj;  the  Human  tnviron 


meni.  It's  son  or  up  tu  the  Madisuti 

Avenue  people.  But  I  think  ii  will  be 

.^rulkd  iha;   bet::iuse  it  w^-Y-the  last  title 


t 


suggested.  r- 
\     Q:  Has  it  been  published  vet  ?  , 
A:  No,  not  yet  but  tl  conies  otrt^ft^-- 

June  of  this  year.  IrVinitTtiKlred  b\  the 

same  peoplepublishing  World  Book 

Encvclopedia?- 

it  will  he  a  soft -cover  book, 
and  will  be  a  generitl  ecologv  te\t.  de- 
signed for  the  non-major  la>  reader  and 
will  be  an  unspeciali/ed  non-technical 
book. 

Q:  Is  it  an  '  ecology  '  hook  or  scune- 
thing,  else  ? 

.\:  I  think  ii  is  an  ecology  book  with 
more  of  an  eniphaSis  in  the  phvsical  and 
cuTlural  basis  to  environmental  prob- 
lems and  solutions.  All  the  fields  that 
deal  with  Man  now  afe  those  which  are 
interdisciplinarv .  You  can  not  function 
.  alone.  .\  biologist  can"tJook  for  the  sol- 
utions unless  he  involves  a  sociologist 
and  a  politician,  along  with  a  psvcholo- 
gist,  phvsicist  and  a  geologist.  Thev  are 
all  interrelated  when  we  are  talking 
about  mans  environment. 

Man's,'environment  isevervbody. 
And  all  our  interactions  are  affecting 
each  other  and  I  think  that  this  is  where 
things  have  been  lacking  in  the  past,  in 
texts  and  in  teaching  approaches,  in  that 
you  teach  \ our  limited  subject  matter 
and  somehow  it  has  no  relationship  lo 
anything  else.         ■— -• 

Q:  When  this  hook  is  published  will 
you  he  using  it  in  vour  class  ? 

A:  Yes.  of  course  I  will  be  using  it  I 

Q:  Is  anyone  else  involved  with  this 
hook  ? 

A:  Yes.  Dr.  J.  Wang  of  San  Jose 
State.  He  is  a  phvsical  scientist,  and  a 
verv  perceptive  man.  His  fields  are  so 
diverse  he  is  culturalK  'with  it"  in  a  wa\ . 
His  appro.ich  to  the  subject  matter  is  a 
nice  one  because  the  idea  in  man\ 
Asiatic  societies  is  that  there  is  this  in- 
teraction. Man  interacts  with  every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  his  tq^alcnviron- 
ment.  Also  working  with  us  are  two  so- 
cifelogisis  from  the  tastcpast.    ,  

Q:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  write 
this  book  ? 

A:  A  vear  for  the  first  one  and  6 
months  for  the  second.  Yes.  I  have  been 
involved  in  the  book  that's  cotninp  out 
in  June  for  about  a  \ear. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  controversial  in 
your  book  ?  "^         "^ 

.'\:  ,\n  expose .' 

Q:  Yes.  Something  someone'  might 
disagree  with.  "^ 

A:  No.  because  obviously  our  philov 


ophv  is  so  sound  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly disagree  with  it!  It  will  make  per- 


BEOECARrtAX- "obviously  our  philosophy 
is  so  sound  that  no  one  could  possibly  dis- 
agree with  it . " 

feci  sense  to  everybody!  Actuallv;  I 
think  the  thing  that  is  different  in  a 
sense  is  the  appri^ach  of  total  involve- 
ment in  the  environment.  The  three 
spheres  I  mentioned  before  may  be  the 
onK  controversial  thing  because  I  have 
never  seen  it  presented  in  tex^  material 
before,  at  least  not  in  the  United  Stales. 
Bul.no.  there  is  no  major  'expose.' 

We  tr\  and  sta>  away  from  that.  It 
doesn't  do  any  good  to  place  blame;  we 
are  all  polluters,  and  if  I  have  a  class 
which  in  the  past  has  polluted  a  class- 
rooni  with  garbage  the\  brought  in. 
what's  the  differencefl  They  are  as 
"guiltv"  as  Standard  Oil  is. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  lot  of  at- 
tempts to  place  blame,  nothing  to  work 
out  solutions;  So  from  this  standpoint 
we  are  not  going  to  do  4n  'expose'  or 
give  some  startling  revelation  but  what 
we  ai;i:  ^oing  to  look  at  is  the  interpla\ 
of  all  the  environmental  forces  that  in- 
fluence man.  The  emphasis  is  on  Man  in 
this  book. 

Q:  Do  you  mention  anything  like  oil 
spills  and  who  is  to  blqjyie  for  them  ? 

■A:  We  mention  names  where  it  has 
been  done.  If  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill 
is  caused  b\  a  conipanv.  for  example,  it 
is  mentioned.  TJiis  is  fact  and  \ou  don't 
hide  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done.  If 
there  is  an  environmental,  problem 
which  has  occurred  and  is  worth  men- 
tioning, we  have  mentioned  it. 

Q:  One  final  question.  What  type  of 
closing  do  you  have  in  your  book,  and 
what  do  you  foresee  for  the  future ? 
*■  .\:  Its  optimistic.  Mv  feeling  is  that 
if  >ou  can  get  people  turned  on.  that  if 
you  can  re-educate  them,  we  can  find 
solutions.  So  the  book  I  think  builds  a 
certain  optimism  and  hope  for  solutions, 
but  nothing  outside  the  realm  of  possi- 
biliis.  .\guin.  what  I  think  is  or  was  the 
problem  in  books  in  1968  and  1969  was 
that  the  works  were  so  pessimistic,  and 
because  we  were  inundated  with  people 
placing  the  blame;  we  were  all  getting 
depressed.  Qur  honk  ends  with  opti- 


m ism  for  the  future  that  could  become 
realitv  with  dedication  and  work. 


PINT-SIZE  TRAFFIC  JAM -The  Child  Care  Center  still  heeds  male  and  female  volunteers. 
Interested  students  can  also  apply  for  the  student  leadership  program  and  receive  cred- 
its for  5,  10,  or  15  hours  per  weelt  at  the  center.  Students  wanting  t  apply  lor  the  work  stu- 
dy at  the  center  for  the  upcoming  Fall  1973(Sept.)  Semester  should  contact  Sue  Davis, 
Madeleine  Wild  or  Barbara  Norisie  at  Ext.  463  or  Bungalow  7. 

-(photo  by  Gerald  Louie) 


?^Lii«Y>«lu  ^or^nA  Let   1-^«PP«  Con  Sfi7/  heak'em  Out 
UmatherOniy  >econd  Best  I    .„.  ^.,,.  .„,  ..,„.,„ .,  ,„  ^^  ^^^  „^^  7"^  ^ 


The  movie  that  outdid  Gone  With 
the  Wind  at  the  box-office  has  suffe^ed  a 
fate  cruder  than  death.  On  the  evening 
The  Godfather  was  supposed  to  sweep 
the  boards  in  the  movie  industry's 
coveted  Oscars,  it  got  what  a  film  of 
that  caliber  deserved     'a  kiss  of  death" 

b\  the  film  industry. 

Back  in  early  1972.  the  advance  pub- 
lic iu  far  Godfather  ^ds  outstanding.  It 
was  built  up  as  the  most  daring  film  in 
recent  history,  surpassing  even  Eliza- 
beth Ta>  lor's  homh., Who's  Afraid  of 


Virginia  Wolfe.  However,  despite  rave 
reviews  of  Brando's  acting.  Coppolla's 
direction,  and  technical  aspects,  it  fell 
flat  on  its  proverbial  face.       .  ■  •     - 

The  downfall  of  the  Godfather  can  be 
seen  after  a  second  or  third  viewing.  It  is 

r»ali/ations  and  daring  aspects  of  the 
film  in  the  first  view  ing.  The  second 
time  around,  little  details  become  ob- 
vious in  this  multi-flawed  production. 

The  editing,  especially  in  some  of  the 
violence  scenes,  is  sloppy  in  parts.  The 
directing  is  weak  especially  during  the 
closing  scenes.  The  emotional  level  falls 
flat  except  for  the  violence.  All  in  all.  it 
didp't  really  deserve  the  Oscar  for  the 
best  movie  of  1972. 

On  the  other  hand.  Cabaret,  which 
won  the  Oscar  for  best  Actress  by  Li/a 
Minelli,  best  supporting  Actor  by  Joel 
Gre\,  and  best  direction  b\  Bob  Fosse, 
sort  of  sneaked  in  the  back  door.       — . 

The  advance  publicity  was  minimal 
and  the  reviews  were  non-emotional. 
But  despite  these  adversities^  Cabaret 
rose  to  become  the  film  of  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  movie  industry. 

Cabaret  is  beautiful,  entertaining, 
practicallv  technically  perfect  and  de- 
serving of  every  award  it  1ias  received. 
The  directing  is  flawless;  the  editjng 
produces  some  real  beauty  and  flows 


perfectly;  the  acting,  the  emotional 
levels,  sound,  lighting,  cinematography, 
etc.,  all  were  blended  together  for  an 
excellent  film.  It^is  truly  a  once  in  a  life- 
time movie. 

Oscar  night  produced  its  usual  cama- 
raderie and  fellowship  with  Iwangs  of 
nostalgia  aqd  momentary  surprises. 
Most  moving  by  far  was  the  tribute  to 
the  late  Edward  G.  Robinson. 

It  has  become  almo.st  traditional  for 
at  least  one  person  to  refuse  his.4ir  her 
Oscar  and  this  vear  was  no  different. 
Marlon  Brando  lefused  liisOsC'ilf  for 


Frank  Zappa  and  the  Mothers  of  In- 
vention played  for  their  devoted  fans  at  a 
recent  W  interland  concert. 

I  nfortunatel> ;  his  fans  only  filled 
half  the  W  interland  Auditorium. 

One's  suspicions  were  aroused,  wheii, 
arriving  45  minutes  late  for  the  8  p.m. 
showtime,  the  parking  lot  next  to  Wiiv 
terland  was  almost  devoid  t)f.cars. 

Either  Zappa  and  hi.s  band  were 
going  to  be  plaving  to  the  voungesl. 
non-driving  crowd  on  their  tour,  or 
there  was  going  to  be  acres  of  open" 
space  and  empty  seats  inside  the  audito- 
rium.' The  latter  turneclout  to.be  the 


ease. 


best  actor  and  sent  Sacheen  Littlefeath- 
ei^to  tell  why.  A  Sioux  Indian,  she  said: 
"1  do  not  mean  [o  intrude  on  the  cere- 
mony but  Marlon  Brando  has  sent  me 
with  his  reason-^or  refusal."  She  went 
-efr-to  SUV  thut  the ^tght-of  thc^  Ameri-: 
can  Indian  in  today's  society  was  the 
reason  Brando  refused  the  coveted* 
awardT  ' 

Another  surprise  was  the  "best  song  " 
Oscar.  It  went  to  "The  Morning  After.  " 
theme  from  The  Poseidon  Adventure. 

Cabaret  won  a  total  of  1  I  Oscars. 
Godfather  and  Poseidon,  four  apiece 
and  Limelight  won  three  Oscars. 

It  is  ama/ing  how  one  film  can  win. 
the  Oscar  in  almost  every  category  and 
yet  not  win  best  film.  How  can  Cabaret 
be  the  beijj  of  everything  but  not  in  over- 
all and  vice- versa  . 

This  was  a  year  of  nostalgia  for  the 
film  industry.  Every  film  winner  besides 
Butterflies  ^re  Free  and  Poseidon  took 
place  in  the  dim  past.  Moviegt>ers  are 
looking  back  to  the  good  ol'  days.  It  is 
ironic  that  most  of  these  movies 
presented  them  not  as  "good"  but  as 
tragic.  Just  as  viewers  look  back  today, 
the  viewers  of  tomorrow  will  probabK 
look  back  to  now  in  search  of  |ost  mem- 
ories and  the  'good  ole  days.' 

— MarcCardinalli 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bay 
Area  Educational  Television  Associa- 
tion has  ju^  allocated  SI45,(XX)  for  the 
development  of  minority  and  communi- 
ty produced  programs  to  be  aired  on 
KQED  Channel  9,  it  was  announced 
"Today  by  Caroline  M.  Charles,  BAETA 
Board  Chairman. 

The  new  project  has  been  given  the 
working  title  of  "Open  Studio  Televi- 
sion." 

KQED  has  commenced  discussions 
with  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
cast Engineers  and  Technicians  in  the 
hope  of  implementing  the  planned  pro- 
gramming this  spring. 

If  the  details  can  be  worked  out.  the 
programs  will  be  produced  in  the  sta- 
tion's facilities  by  community  groups, 
organizations  ar^  individuals  within 
KQED's  coverage  area.  The  station  will 
bear  the  facilities  costs. 


Hopefully,  applications  for  "Open 
Studio"  program  proihiction  can  be 
accepted  sometime  in  April.  Partici- 
pants,will  be  selected  according  to  cri- 
teria set  up  by  a  special  Board  polic\ 
committee  which  will  include  commun- 
icty  advisors  from  the  area  served  h\ 
Channel  9.  Both  individual  programs 
and  series  will  be  considered  with  mi- 
nority applicants,  organizations  and 
interests  being  given  special  attention  in 
accordance  with  the  Association's  affir- 
mative action  policy. 

Selection  will  be  made  according  to 
such  criteria  as  community  interest, 
community  usefulness,  community  ac- 
cess and  balance  (including  balance  of 
minority  interest  and  productions)  m 
the  Channel  9  schedule.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  programs  produced  in  a  live 
format  and  all  programs  will  e  required 
to  satisfy  FCC  rules  and  regulations. 


f  !■«  Un  tin 

jnu  no  flu 


Sha  Na  Na  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  bands  to  ever  hit  the  stage. 
I  nfortunately,  doing  successful  live  con- 
certs brings  in  very  little  money  com- 
pared with  record  sales.  And  up  until 
now,  Sha  Na  Na  hasn't  sold  many  rec- 
ords. 

The  qestion  was  how  to  caputre 
their  stage  show  on  record.  Their  first 
L.P.  R(xk  and  Roll  is  Here  to  Stay  was 
a  studio  disaster.  Their  second  record- 
ing simpiv  shalled  Sha  .Vo  Na  was  half 
"live"  plus  a  sTjrprisingly  fresh  side  of 
Sha  Na  Na's  own  country-rock  origi- 
nals. Their  third  album  The  Might  ii 
Still  Young  yMis  a  mellow  mixture  of  old 
and  new  4«fl€s  that  wrt«r  hardy  noticed 

though  their  second  album  was  partly 
live  and  at  least  captured  a  glimpse  of 
the  group's  stage  act.  it  wasn't  until 
their  newK  released  double  live  album 
The  Golden  Age  of  Rock  and  Roll  that 
the  band  finally  put  on  record  what  con- 
cert audiences  hirve  been  hearing  and 


The  Sounds  of  the  50s 


watching  for  years.  Recorded  in  San 
Francisco  at  Winterland,  the  album 
contains  29  super  "oldies  but  goodies." 

The  reason  Sha  Na  Ua  is  a  popular 
stage  group,  i^  that  thev  not  only  play 
old  rock  and  roll  songs  better  than  anv 
other  group  around,  but  thev  even  pla\ 
rock  and  roll  numbers  belter  than  the 
original  artists,  

All  your  favorite  olcfies  are  recorded 
by  the  band  which  includes  souped-up 
versions  of  "Yakety  Yak",  "Whole 
Lotta  Shakin'  Coin  On",  "Get  A  .IVib"  . 
"Jailhouse  Rock",  "Rock  Around  the 
Clock",  "Tears  On  My  Pillow  . 
"Shake,  Rattle  'N  Roll",  and  "Blue 
Moon'lb  namelSin  a  Tew: 


I  suspect  thJit  this  will  be  one  oi  the 
most  popular  party  albums  around 
town.  And  if  you've  never  seen  the 
group  in  concert,  the  action  photos  <)n 
the  jacket  will  spark  your  imagination. 
And  you  can  take  it  from  there. 


,  C»«»ossy 


The  opening  band  was  Rutretr^Trd 
The  Jets.  This  band  is  an  offshoot  band 
of  the  Mothers  and  plays  SOVrock  'n 
roll.  (Arriving  late,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  they  play  loud  and  the  audience 
-applauded  their  approval.)  > 

An  Enjjiish  band,  Foghat  blasted  out 
a  set  of  hard  driving  roOk  'n  roll. 

Playing  with  a  strong  bass  guitar, 
Foghat 's  is  good  dance  music.  (Sorry, 
but  any  more  details  were  lost  as  this 
reporter  and  friend  danced  through  the 
set.) 

It  seems  that  not  many  people  know 
how  to  dance  anymore.  Only  about  20 
persons  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
were  dancing  during  Foghat 's  hour-long 
set. 

Probably  a  good  Icick  in  the  ass.  let 
alone  a  good  rock  'n  roll  band,  couldn't 
gel  the  audience  moving.  Most  seem 
content  to  stand  zombie-like  in  front  of 
the  speakers  or  shiver'and  shake  in 
place, 

And, now,  Frank  and  the  Mothers: 

If  you  remember  a  bizarre-looking 
Frank  Zappa  and  his  equally  bjzarre- 
looking  band  from  their  past  concerts  or 
albums,  they're  all  changed  now, 

Frank  is  now  well  trimmed  jnd  his 
band  is  not  trying  to  freak  out  anyone 
with  their  looks  anymore. 

Frank  now  looks  like  the  gentle  soul 
he  probably  always  was  anyway. 

After  checking  out  each  instrumfnt. 


Zappa  was  ready  to  conduct  (without 
batoi^)  and  play. 

I  rymg^to  destribe  Zappa's  music  for 
this  reporter  is  a  little  difficult  for  one 
not  an  ardent  Ian:  perhaps  "progressive- 
jazz-rock"  comes  close  to  a  proper  la- 
bel. «    -^ 

Rhythm  is  just  about  non-existent. 
Instruments  weave  in  and  out  of  each 
song,  seeming  to  each  play  their  own 
melody  and  beat. 

The  songs  might  be  thought  of  aj. 
"free-form,"  each  member  of  the  band 
breaking  in  and  putting  down  his  own 
-rhythm   But  Zapp;j"s  songs  are  not  real 


ly  Iree-lorm,  but  in  fact  incredibly  intri- 
cate. Each  is  Mr;7/t'n  just  as  you  hear  it. 

It  was  once  repojied  ihal  Zappa  and 
his  band  spent  close  to  nine  months 
readying  just  one  song  for  their  concert 
appearances.  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  audience  reatTy 
got  into  what  Frank  and  the  Mothers 
were  play  ing.  Every  so  often  there  were 
plaintive  shouts  for  rock  "n  roll  but  this 
was  a  night  for  the  fans  of  Zappa's  eso- 
teric music  only. 

There  is  also  something  new  at  Win- 
terland: a  videotape  machine. 

Now  on  the  screen  above  the  back  of 
the  stage,  projected  in  20  foot  black  and 
white,  is  the  action  taking  place  on 
stage. 

Two  cameras  at  the  sides  yf  the  stage 
now  bring  your  favorite  musicians'to  the 
giant  silver  screen.  ^ 

If  its  possible  to  sharpen  up  the  pic- 
ture a  biL_ihis  new  idea  will  go  over  big- 
ger than  it  was  received  this  night.  Let's 
hope  Graham  keeps  it. 

And  since  it  is  a  tape  machine,  inter- 
missions now  featurt  previous  acts  that 
wek'  filmed.  This  night  a  previously 
taped  Ravi  Shankar  concert  was  shown. 

For  those  who  want  strictly  hard- 
drivin'  rock  'n  roll,  save  your  nickels 
and  dimes,  buy  some  ear  plugs,  shine 
your  shoes  and  be  prepared  to  have  vour 
skulls  blasted  when  Humble  Pie  and 
Slade  come  to  Winterland  in  May. 

—Alan  Whiteside 


BAETA  Allocates  $145,000  to  KQED        i 

e  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bay  Hopelully.    aoDlications   for   "Open        I.       ^^ 


Records: 


Macondo  -  Latin  Rock 
And'^eeh  Gooi/lMusf  c 


Records; 


Sam  Russell-Succesiful 
yUriter  Turns  Singer 


h^ 


It  is  not  intended  that  Macondo,  the 
group,  or  the  record  of  the  same  name, 
"be  categorized  as  relating  to  an  ethnic 
sound  because  it  will.Jimit  what' kind  of 
following  these  musicians  will  have. 

Though  five  of  the  seven  member 
group  have  Latin  names  and  the  Latin 
influence  is  apparent  on  som^  of  their 
tracks,  it  does  not  dominate  or  appear 
in  every  track  on  the  record. 

Do  It  To  Me  and  Can't  Make  Love 
Alone  are  the  most  distinctively  Latin 
soijnding  numbers  Written  by  the  group. 
There  is  one  other  track  called  Cayuco 
written  by  great  Latin  musician  Tito 
Puente  that  rounds  out  the  ethnic  pre- 
sentation by  Macondo. 


1  hen  they  also  get  into  straight  rock, 
space-out  and  feel-good  music. 

Sometimes  they  give.the  same  im- 


pression as  Crosby,  Stills,  Nash,  and 
Young  or  Procol  Harum  (on  Why  and 
Wishes.) 

Although  they  sometimes  do  sound 
like  other  people  they're  not  trying  to, 
do  imitations.  It's  just  where  their  mu- 
sic went  to.  They  wrote  all  but  two  of 
the  tjsn  tracks  on  this  first  album. 

Macondo  is  a  better-than-average 
first  album.  Side  one  is  tireless:  no  bad 
cuts  at  all.  Side  two  isn't  consistently  as 
good  but  it  too  is  better  than  average. 

h  took  five  or  six  listenings  to  do  an 
honest  review  but  the  conclusion  after 
two  weeks  of  spread-out  listening:  Ma- 
condo has  made  agood  debut  album, 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  they  will  make. 


Sam  KussclFs  background  in  music  is 
impressive;  At  age  eight  he  started  sing- 
ing in  a  Tennessee  church  and  in  between 
he  was  following  stars  like  Little  Ri- 
chard and  Frankie  Lyman  back  to  their 
dressing  rooms  and  hotels. 

Sam  had  been  with  many  groups  but 
none  of  them  eve1'  realK  got  to  the  top. 
It  wasn't  until  he  met  l>r.  John,  lor 
whom  he  was  a  background  vocalist, 
that  his  career  took  a  turn  for  the  better. 
It  was  Sam  who  penned  "Zu  Zu 
Mama"  for  the  Dr.  John  Night  Tripper 
album. 

Sam  and  Irv  Hunt,  his  partner  from 
way  back,  heard  a  rough  dub  of  "Put  a 
Little  LoVe  In  Your  Heart"  and  were 
given  the  chance  to  arrange  and  produce 
the  song  for  Jackie  DeShannon.  The 
production  was  a  success  and  as  a  result 
Sam  and  Irv  got  more  production  work 
and  along  the  way  continued  writing  for 
Jackie  also. 

But  just  writing  and  backgrounding 


for  other  artists  wasn't  enough  IgriUiB*.' 
so  he  joined  up  wii-h!**»^^lR^ho\' 
Records  as  a  recording  artist  in  his  own 
right. 

.\ny  way  it  goes  Sam  won't  ha>e  to 
worry  about  work  for  hell  surely  hit  all 
the  Playboy  Clubs  on  the  circuit. 

Bui  frankh.  Sam  isn't  really  ready 
for  the  big  time  vet.  Nji)bodys  lyrics  are 
that  clear,  but  Sams  low  voice  make  his 
impossibk. 

FerHaps  the  teenagers;  the  same  ones 
who  are  still  in  love  with  Al  Green  and 
dig  War's  all-day  music  will  become  his 
followers  because  that's  where  he's 
coming  from. 

He  may  sell  a  few  records  because  his 
stuff  ;.v  commercial-sounding,  in  the 
tradition  of  Marvin  Gaye,  Curtis  May- 
field,  etc.  But  one  of  these  is  enough. 
There's  no  need  for  two. 

Sam,  youVe  a  good  songwriter:  stick 
to'<'  —Andy  Maker 


Second-Billed  Beef  heart 
Stricth  Not  Second  Rate 


if  they  happen  to  follow  the  pattern  of  so 
many  other  groups. 

Andy  Maker 


Captain  Beefheart  and  the  Magic 
Band  came  to  San  Francisco's  own  Psy- 
chedelic Dungeon,  Wiaterland,  the  23- 
24  of  last  month. 

The  Captain,  also  known  as  Don 
Van  Vliet,  w«s  addcd^o  the  bill  just  a 
week  before  the  show,  playing  second  to 
the  po^-mystic  super  group,  the  Ma- 
havishnu  Orchestra. 

(Mahavishnu  will  be  dealt  with  at 
greater  length  in  a  future  review). 

The  Captain  is  on  a  national  tour  fol- 
lowing the  release  of  his  new  album. 


'Scoop  Day'  at  CCSF  a  Success 


Good  food  and  good  music  were  (he 
prime  offerings  of  Scoop  Day  held  last 
week  at  the  lower  level  of  the  Student 
fJnion  Building,  it  was  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Health  Service  and  the  purpose 
twas  to  acquaint  students  with  the  differ- 
ent organizations  on  campus. 
'  The  turnout  was  good  and  the  heavy 
sounds  of  the  band,  Mega,  soon  had  peo- 
ple up  and  dancing.  The  Latin  food  sold 


by  the  La  Raza  organization  was  a  defi- 
nite hit  with  those  present. 

'This  Was  ^fi  opportunity  for  all  or- 
ganizations on  campus  to  be  recognized 
by  students  of  C  ity  College,"  said  Edwin 
Lugo,  La  Raza  chairman.  "It  was  pretty 
succes.sful." 

Even  if  not  all  the  campus  organiza- 
tions were  present  those  students  that 
were  there  had  a  good  time. Q-y„  p 


Clear  Sp*>t  lust  December.  He  has  cho- 
sen  a  guitar  band  format  for  his  current 
music  and  its  a  tight  combination  in- 
deed. 

The  band  is  essentially  the  same 
group  from  1969,  with  the  addition  of 
Orcjon  (Roy-tE^rada)  on  bass  and  a 
"mystery  guest"  who  wasn't  identified 
but  probably  was  Alex  St.  Claire,  one  of 
the  original  Magic  Band  guitarists  from 
1964.  Zoot  Horn  Rollo  played  his  scar- 
ing glass  fingerguitar  and  his  sound 
sometimes  dominated  the  other  instru- 
ments (with  the  exception  of  Don's 
voice  ♦ 

Rockette  Morton  switched  off  bass 
and  rhythm  guitars  and  supplied  most 
of  t^ie'background  theatrics. 

Ed  Marima's  percussion  was  light 
and  precise.  He  made  his  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  limited  theatrics  of  thtf  show 
when  he  almost  relieved  his  bladder  on 
the  audience.  "He  does  that  every  time 
he  hears  'right  on,*  "  Beefheart  in- 
formed ihe  titillated  crowd. 

But  the  thcatrtcs  hadonly  A54fiall~ 
part  to  play.  The  music,  the  same  both 
nights,  was  carefully  selected  to  give  a 
historical  perspe  live  to  Captain  Be- 
efheart's  music. 

Starting  with  a  blues  jam  initiated  by 
Zoot  Horn  Rpllo  the  band  went  into 


"Mirror  Man,"  a  song  from  their  begin- 
nings in  1964.  They  went  on  lo  play 
songs  from  alt  of  their  albums  including 
the  "hits"  from  Clear  Spot. 

The  compositions  from  Trout  Mask 
Replica  were,  a  special  treat.  Both 
songs,  "Steal  Softly  Through  Snow" 
and  "Sugar  and  Spikes,"  were  done  as 
instrumentals  although  they  appear 
with  vocals  on  the  album. 

Don  Van  Vliet 's  voice  was  incredible 
as  expected  and  his  harp  playing  was 
powerful.  l\\f  show  was  relaxed  be- 


tween  numbers  and  Bcefheari  didn'i 
have  much  to  say  to  the  audience  except 
occasionally  in  answer  to  a  few  isolated 
hecklers. 

I  ndnubtedly.  Captain  Beefheart  is 
reaching  a  new  and  much  wider  audience 
with  Clear  Spot  and  the  current  tour. 

— Ken  Sllz 

And  in  the  weeks  ahead: 

April  13-14,  The  Kinks,  Dan  Hicks 
and  His  Hot  Licks,  at  Winterland. 

April  19,  Beach  Boys,  Jesse  Colin 
Young,  Barbara  Mauritz,  at  Winter- 
land. 

April  20-21,  Sha  Na  Na,  (  ommant^er 
Cody,  (Gentle  Giant,  at  W  interland. 

April  2X.  Deep  Purple,  Fle««w>oo4- 
Mac,  at  the  Oakland  Colbeum. 

April  28-29,  Jeff  Beck  Group,  Black 
V  Oak  Arkansas,  Wet  Willie,  at  Winter- 
land.  I 

May  4,  Loggins  tt  IV1essina,T<(andy 
Denny,  two  shows,  7  and  10  p.m.  at 
Berkeley.  ' 

May"  5-6,  H^tmMefie,  Stadr;  Stedy- 
^~Dah,  ai  Winterland!" 

May  18-19,  Hot  Tuna,  Muddy  Wa- 
fers, difton  Chenier,  at  Winterland. 

Also  scheduled:  Johnny  Winter,  Car>. 
ole  King,  Lee  IV1[ich4|ls,  Jethro  Tull. 

1*  *  •    * 
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M's  Broken  iuw  Poses  Questions 


History  books  may  now  record  two 
versions  of  "the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world."  One,  obviously,  would  be  refer- 
VinfT  to  tbe  start  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  other  may  "be  the  punch  that 
broke  Muhammad  All's  jaw. 

In  round  one  of  ihal  March  31  fight. 
Ken  Norlon  not  only  shattered  All's 
jaw,  he  also  shattered  the  possibility  of  a 
S6  million  Ali-fra/ier  renraich.     ^^    - 

Twent> -eight  \ear  old  Norton,  form- 
erl>  a  sparring  partner  forJoe  Fra/ier. 
s\em  on  to  win  a  split  decision  over  the 
helpless  Ali.  * 

After  going  1 1  rounds  with  the  pain- 
ful jaw,  Ali  said  before  sureerv,  "I 


couldn't  fi}>ht.  I  couldii  1  mu\e  iii>  licad 
because  of  the  pain:  He  (Norton)  won 
the  fight.  I'm  just  sorry   1  couldn't 

"fighr.^- —— 

Ali'Siftrainer  rollowed  up  that  state- 

-jnenl  by  sa>  ing.  he  pro.ved  what  Ive 
known  all  alono.  he  has  all  kinds  of 


guts?  How  can  an>one  qitestion  his 
couragefl"  Trainer  Angelo  Dundee  con- 
tinued optimisticalK.  "After  all,  Mu- 
hammad wasn't  knocked  out.  and  it  was 
a  close  fight   " 

Dr.  Gary  Manchester,  who  wired 
All's  jaw.  said,  "I  personally. don't  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  gone  II 
rounds  with  that  much  pain." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ring,  how- 
ever, Norton  and  his  trainer  Eddie 
Futch  combined  to  rap  the  3 1 -year  old 
champ.  Futch  said,  "I  definitely  feel  Ali 
has  gone  back,  but  I've  been  saying  that 
all  along."  Norton  added,  "He  (Ali) 
was  very  fast  wiih  his  hands,  but  afoot 
he  wasn't.  He  didn't  have  a  punch  at 
all." 

Is  Muhammad  Ali  washefl  up?  Ken 
Norton  answered,  "He's  not  washed  up. 
I  just  beat  the  man.  When  a  reporter  put 
4he  same  question  to  Dundee,  he  re- 
plied, "1  think  you're  a  jerk!" 


is  this  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for 
Muhammad  Ali?  Don't  bet  on  it.  He  has 
too  much  pride  to  quit  on  a  sour  note. 
Sources  close  to  the  ex-champ  say  he  is 
to  begin  training  again  in  about  two 
months,  and  should  be  ready  to  fight  not 
before  three  or  four  months  later.  If  this 
is  true,  knowing  Ali.  his  Tirst  bout  would 
probably  be  a  rematch  with  Ken  Norton. 

— MikeSkeels 

Reading  -  conf  d 

(Continusd  from  Page  3) 

their  counselors  and.  ■^^ho  subsequent- 
ly  might  dropout. 


Chairman  ot  the  hnglish  department. 
James  E.  Cagnacci,  staled  in  a  recent 
jmervjew  that  the  "philosophy"  of  thjg 
English  Reading  department  is  that 
students  recogni/e  they  have  a  reading 
problem  and  "be  willing  to  volunteer  for 
the  various  reading  courses  availabkr- 


Cagnacci  said  that  60%  of  CCSF  sM^- 
dents  are  reading  below  grade  level 
"and,"  he  added,  "50%  of  those  are 
severe  reading  problems." 

Can  something  be  done  to  redirect 
poor  readers  to  the  reading  courses? 
"Our  testing  department  picks  up  about 
85%  of  the  poor  readers  through  the  Co- 
Op  (Placement)  tests,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, 3-5%  of  t"h&'poor  readers  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Counseling 
department  to  direct  to  the  reading* 
courses,"  Cagnacci  said. 

"Part  of  the  problem  with  dropout 

students  is  that  students  haven't  really 

been  made  aware  of  the  reading  courses 

available."  He  explained,  "We  can't  gel 

our  hands  on  the  poor  readers.  Part  of 

the  problem,;'  he  continued,  "is  a  lack 

of  publicitv  to  the  counselors  about  the 

reading  program,  and  also  involved  is 

the  quality  of  the  feedback  that  we  get 

from -the  Testing  denartmenl. 
(To  t>e  continued  next  l«»ue.) 
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BlackWanianWins 
Top  Prize  in  Soutii 
SF  Beaatli  Contest 


"I  wasn't  satisfkd  with  second  run- 
■er-up,"  says  Tina  McKnight.  "i  wanted 
the  lop." 

And  she  got  ir!  Tina  Celeste  Mc- 
inht^LCCSFAtudcnt,  is  Lhciirst 


WOMEN8- TEAM -(kneeling  I  to  r)  Bartwra  Hattort,  Maggie  Lorenz,  Brenda  Malone.  and 
Joan  Borghello.  (standing)  Chrts  Zagorewicz,  Pat  McConlne,  BartMra  Callan,  and  Barbara 
Montague. 

(Top)  The  Rams  Co-etf  volleylMll  team  re- 
laxes alter  a  practice  worti-ouL 


(Right)  Listening  tntently  to  Coach  JoAnn 
Hahn,  Brenda  Maione  receives  last  minute 
instructions  iieforc  the  San  Mateo  game. 


Spring  73  CCSf  Ram  Sports  Sekedule 
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World's  Tallest  Trees 
In  Danger  from  Erosion 

Soil  erosion  caused  by  nearby  logging 
operations  b  threatening  the  life  of  the 
workd's  tallest  tree. 

Dr.  Edghr  Wayburn.  a  Sierra  Club 
member,  who  is  behind  the  campaign  to 


I 

I 
f 

( 
I 

I 

CCSF  Places  Second    j 
In  Gymnastic  Meet     ' 


Black  woman  ever  to  be  elected  Miss 
South  San  Francisco. 

In  June,  Ms.  McKnight  will  enter  thc^  ^ 
Miss  California  contest.  If  she  wins 
that,  she  will  go  on  to  the  Miss  America 
pageant. 

Ms.  McKnight  is  a  tiny,  lovely  young 
woman  with  a  very  level  head.  She 
wants  to  be  a  fashion  designer,  and 
plans  to  use  the  scholarship  money  from 
this  contest,  and  any  others  she  may 
win,  to  go  to  use  and  eventually  to  a 
school  of  design. 

"The  scholarship  iponey  was  what 
motivated  nWfo  enter,"  declares  Ms. 
McKnight.  "Miss  America  can  win 
$10,000  in  scholarships."  Also,  she 
revealed,  "I'd  Irke  to  be  famous  with  my 
designs  someday,  and  beauty  contests 
are  a  good  way  to  start." 

Ms.  McKnight  entered  the  contest 
last  yeiir  at  which  she  placed  as  second 
runner-up.  She  blames  racism  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  who  weren't  profes- 
sionals, for  the  fact  that  she-didn't  win. 
She  says,  "I  was  bitter.  I've  lived  in 
South  San  Francisco  since  sixth  grade.  I 
didn't  think  they'd  judge  me  on  my  col- 


MISS  SOtiTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  Tina  McKiUflht 


or. 

"This  year."  she  continued,  "the 
judges  were  professionals  from  the  Mis^_ 
California  pageant.  I  think  that  had^a. 
lot  to  do  with  my  winning." 

Ms.  McKnight  had  a  lot  of  support 
in  her  decision  to  enter  the  pageant.  "T 
had  Black  friends  who  had  entered  and 
lost."  she  ej^plained.  "And  they  all 
wanted  to  see  if  I  could  do  belter." 

She  then  added,  ."The  emcee  of  the 
pageant,  who  also  presided  last  year, 
said  that  if  I  didn't  win  this  year,  he'd 
never  emcee  another  pageant." 

Tina.  McKnight  still  w^nts  ihe  top. 
Looks  like  she  might  get  it.  x 

— Elen  Nettdbcck 


(Thata  daad  Mah  naat  Brtiuian  Island  diad  allaf  Iha  tur- 
rounding  floodad  farmland  was  drainad  into  Iha  rivar, 
carrying  Inle  Iha  anvlronmanl  unknown  quaplHIa*  ol 
iprayad  chanilcal*.) 


-Photo  by  Affroflf  ioi 
for  Photo  9« 


protect  the  unnamed  367  foot  giant  and 
the  other  large  trees  in  Humboldt  Coun- 
t\"s  Redwood  Nationaj  Park,  urged  ihe 
Interior  Department  to  acquire  more 
land  around  the  preserve. 

He  and  Michael  McCloskey.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  told  a 
news  conference  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment had  rinally  released  scientific 
studies  of  the  park's  fringe  areas. 

"These  scientiHc  reports  substantiate 
what  we  have  been  saying  for  the  last  Tive 
years,"  zwaybum  s^'id.  "The  park  is  in 
deep  trouble  because  of  erosbn  and  log- 
ging around  it,"  he  stated  further. 

In  creating  the  .SK.CKHI-acrc  park  in 
!'>6S.  Congress  dr.ew  a  narrow,  worm- 
like corridor  along  Redwood  Creek 
near  Orrick,  a  Humboldt  lumber  town, 
to  protect  the  tall  tree>  which  stand  on 
Hat  land. 

Now.  however,  erosion  caused  hv  a 

ick  of  vegetation  arid  rainfall,  is  chok- 

ing  *^'^*j^"od  Creek  and  causin/ii  to 


rise  ovet-  its  banks. 


There  is  a  serious  threat  that  the 
clogged  creek  could  cut  a  new  channel 
acroNv  the  flat  area  of  the  park,  thus 
loosening  the  soil  and  causing  the  giant 
trees  to  topple. 

—Tom  Fantulin 


On  March  23  and  24,  University  d 
Nevada  al  Reno  hosted  a  gymnastic 
meet  and  CCSF,  coached- by  Miss  .Con- 
rad, placed  second  at  the  beginning 
level. 

Individual  awards  went  to  Pal  Mar-' 
zan,  who  placed  first  on  floor  exercise 
and  first  all-round.  Lisa  Valencia  placed 
sixth  on  vaulting  and  fifth  on  the  bal- 
ance beam  and  Lynn  Dchnerl  placed 
fifth  on  the  uneven  parallel  bars. 

Other  members  on  the  team  atdTijia 
Law.  Leslie  Brooks,  Marina  Lew.  Sue 
Goodwin.  Phylis  Qudn.  On' the  interme- 
diate level  Lari  Kaplan  placed  first  on 
floor  exercise  and  third  all  around. 

Next  meet  will  be  held  April  II  at  4 
00  pm  at  California  State  University. 
San  Francisco.  Those  competing  will 
include  CCSF,  CSUSF,  and  Lanev 
Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

— Lynn  Dehnerl 


Student  Council  Supports 
Against  SHELL  Worlting 

A  resolution  requesting  CCSF  Stu- 
dent Council  endorsement  of  the  strike 
against  Shell  Oil  Company  was  passed 
at  the  April  25  Student  Council  meet- 
ing. 

The  resolution,  in  support  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  to  obtain  environmen- 
tally safe  working  conditions,  was  silb- 
milted  by  CCSF  Sierra  Club  student 
representative  George  Caldwell,  pro- 
posed by  Bill  Lang  and  seconded  by  Lee 
Leonard. 

Caldwell  told  the  Student  Council 
meeting  that  Linda  MoVse,  coordinator 
for  Ihe  Medical  Committee  For  Human 
Rights  spoke  at  the  regular  Tuesday  1 1- 
.  12  meeting  of  the  CCSF  SierraClub, 
"She  outlined  the  case  against  Shell  as 
being  the  seventh  largest  oil  company. 


and  the  only  one  not  to  have  agreed  to 
demands  (concerning  working  condi- 
tions and  safety)  by  the  Oil.  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union." 

Caldwell  said  that  the  CCSF  Sierra 
Club  group  supports  the  workers,  "who 
should  have  a  say  about  their  working 
conditions;"  he  continued,  "The  work- 
ers are  righteously  on  strike  to  get  bel- 
ter working  conditions,  their  duty  is  not 
to  leave  working  conditions  up  to  'big 
brother'  Shell.  ..   _-= — 

Ms.  Morse  and  Caldwell  announced 
that  literature  and  bumper-stickers  are 
available  through  CCSF's  Sierra  Club 
groOp.  "Active  student  participation  in 
the  strike  against  Shell  is  requested." 
they  said. 

— Wyiian  Koroscc 


Guardsmon-I^tor  Wins  Third 
Place  JACC  Writing  Honors 


Maigueiiie  Zipse,  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Guardsman,  won  journalism 
honors  for  CCSF  with  the  third  place 
award  in  the  Stale  for  on-the-spot  news 
coverage.  Marguerite  competed  with  60 
writers  al  the  recent  State  Jo^nalism 
Association  of  Community  Colleges 
convention. 

The  prize  winning  news  story  was  an 
interview  with  Bill  Farr,  Los  Angeles 
rTimes  reporter,  who  was  jailed  for  not 
revealing  his  news  sources  whdi  cover- 
ing the  bizarre  Manson  trial.    ^ 

Six  City  College  Guardsman  staff 
members.  Marguerite,  Denise  Forese, 
Seymour  Kebede,  Andy  Maker,  Paul 
Snodgrass,  Alan  Whiteside,  and  advis- 
er, Dorry  Coppoletta,  flew  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  via  PSA  on 
Friday  morning,  April  13. 

4Hrardsman  staffers  arrived  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  ample  lime  to 
take  in  the  JACC  orientation  ceremo- 
i^ies  conducted  by  Leo  Garapedian, 
Convention  Chairman,  and  Roger  Gra- 
ham, Faculty  President.  Welcome  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Dr.  Leslie  Koltai, 
Los  Angeles  Community  College  Chan- 
cellor, and  Mayor  Samuel  Yorty. 

The  first  afternoon  on-the-spot  con- 
tests were  newswriting  and  editorial 
writing,  as  well  as  on-the-spot  sports 
writing. 


OOO  COUPLE  -  Mayor  Sam  Vorty  and  "•i-eon- 
vlct"  Bill  Farr  addrataad  Iha  annual  cellasa 
praaa  eonvonMon  In  LA,  April  13. 

Bill  Farr  was  the  keynote  speaker  for 
the  newswriting  and  editorial  writing, 
while  Sam  Gilbert,  adviser  to  such 
UCLA  athletes  as  Bill  Walton,  Lucius 
Allen,  Kareen  Abdual  Jabbar,  was  the 
featured  speaker  for  sports  writing. 

After  the  contests,  dinner  followed  in 
the  Sunset  Room  of  the  Ambassador. 
Waller  Karabian,  Southern  California 
Assemblyman,  was  the  guest  speaker 
and  presented  trophies  to  the  mail-in 
contest  winners. 

An  on-the-spot  news  feature  inter- 
view with  Waller  Karjibian  followed  the 
presentations. 


I 


Gfllvon  Replies    j 


(Continuad  from  Pag*  1) 

Though  he  admits  not  having  seen 
the  bulk  of  constitutional  by-laws  stu 
dent  government  is  obliged  to  wor*< 
under  (apparently  no  one  has  been  able 
to  find  them  all),  Juan  emphasizes  i 
degree  of  effecti.veness  achieved  through 
certain  necessary  political  relations. 

"Jhe  Student  Council  is  doing  ever- 
thing  it  can  to  eslablish.communicatu>n 
with  the  Governing  Board,  adminisira 
(ton  and  faculty,  which  I  believe  is  ver\ 
essential  in  trying  to  gel  anything  done 
In  the  past."  claims  Galvan.  "this  «•:•-' 
never  done." 

Assessing  an  encounter  with  ;'ic 
Governing  Board  not  Ipng  ago.  the  t.lii<-| 
sludemi  officer  remarks,  "We  were  \ul| 
received  and  given  a  lot  of  respect.  I'l 
the  council  members  showed.up' 
_  Finally,  (;al\an  denies  that  the  coun 
-cil4R  committed  t»  drainiag  the  athK't'f 


CCSF  ^^Air  Force^^  Acquires  Jet  Fighter 


department  of  all  appropriations.  a» 
some  have  alleged.  "We're  trying  to  find 
new  sources  for  financing  the  athletic 
budget.  We  liave  not  made  a  vow  to  cut 
them  off  from  any  funds." 

—Sieve  Le  Moullec 


The  CCSF  aircraft  technology 
school,  located  at  the  San  Francisco 
International  Airport,  has  a  new  addi- 
tion to  it's  fleet  of  aircraft,  a  jet  trainer 
fighter. 

The  new  jet  is  a  two-man  trainer 
fighter  with  a  lop  speed_of  480  mph  and 
a  maximum  cruising  fange  of  three  and 
a_half  hours.  It  has  a  full  guidance  sys- 
tem with  a  centrifugal  flow  jet  engine.  It 
was  flown  down  from  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  four  weeks  ago. 

Presently  ihe  school  has  two  helicop- 
ters, a  twin  engine  Cessna  310,  and  a 
trainer  plane. 

The  aircraft  aren't  Hown  because  the 

school  has  no  flight  insurance  to  protect 

students  in  case  of  accidents.  Students 

learn  to  taxi  the  aircraft  on  an  adjacent 

"loading  area. 

The  jet  was  given  to  the  school  to  let 
students  become  familiar  with  this  style 
plane.  Students  will  learn  how  to  run 
the  engine,  taxi  the  plane,  recondition 
and  overhaul  ihe  jet. 


Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  and 
(Continued  on  Back  Pago) 


WINNER  -  Tha  Quardam^na  MarguarHa  ZIpaa 
cama  back  Irom  LA  artth  TMrd  Ptoca  In  en-Mia- 
apet  nawawfMiiQ. ' 

Student  and  faculty  meetings  were 
held  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
and  on  the  following  morning. 

Various  workshops  were  held  on 
Saturday  morning  as  foHows:  news  pho- 
tography; newspaper  reporting  with- 
Charles  Donaldson,  L.A.  Times  report- 
er; public  relations  with  Craig  Altschul, 
National  Director  of  Public  Relations 
of  the  YMCA;  mass  media  news  with 
NBC  TV  Anchorman,  Jess  Marlow  and 
NBC  newswriler.  Rick  Marks. 

There  were  also  workshops  for  the 
following:  magazine  photography;  print 
media  advertising;  wirQ  services  with 
Paul  Finch,  L.A.  AP  Bureau  Chief,  and 
UPI  overnight-  manager,  Terence 
McGarry;  magazine  with  John  L.  Dot- 
son,  L.A.  Bureau  Chief  for  Newsweek, 
and  Wayne  Wargo,  L.A.  Times  Calen- 
dar Magazine  editor. 

Sports  publicity  workshops  featured 
Frederick  Claire,  publicity  director  for 
L.A.  Dodgers. 

An  elegant  banquet  on.  Saturday 
evening  in  the  Embassy  Room  of  the 
Ambassador  topped  off  the  Convention 
with  the  presentation  of  on-the-spot 
reporting  awards.  Marguerite  won  her 
prize  before  600 journalism  studentr- 
and  their  advisers  representing  over  60 
colleges  in  the  State. 

Newly  elected  Faculty  President, 
Steve  Ames  of  Merced  College,  and 
newly  elected  Student  President,  Sue 
Moofiey  of  Chabot  College,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  assembly  before  the  end  of 
the  ceremonies. 


Another  Winner 

OUTStANOING  STUDENT- Honored  as  a 
winner  and  receiving  a  cash  award  as  a 
finalist  in  Bank  of  America's  Community 
College  Award*  program  is  CCSF  student 
Glenn  Evans,  a  $250  winner  in  the  science 
and  engineering  field,  "resenting  the 
award  »t  a  banquet  al  (he  HMon  Hetel 
Wednesday  evening  (April  18)  Is  Joseph  A. 
Carrera,  senior  vice  president  in  the 
Bank's  San  Francisco  headquarters. 


U 
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-"Hwitfef  Iharmt": 


Testimony  Reveals  the  Reasons  for 
Controversial  Firing  of  Teacher 


On  Monday  April  23,  the  Jo  Ann 
Handler  Hearing  began  at  33  Gough  St. 

First  to  testify-^as  Eugene  Mead, 
Ijead  of  the  Sociology  and  Psychology 
Departments. 

Mead  was  asked  abogt  the  Teacher 
Evaluation  Procedure  and  went  on  to 
explain  the  case  against  Ms.  Handler. 

The  Psychology  Department  decided 
not  to  rehire  Handler  on  the  basis  that 
she  has  "emotional  problems"  and  al- 


.1 .1 


legedly  calls  "racist."  teachers  and  siu- 
dents  who  disagree  with  her. 

"Six  students  pointed  out  individual 
personal  attacks  in  front  of  the  class." 
Mead  stated. 

"Also,  upon  several  occasions,  she 
has  been  tardy  to  her  classes  ...  by 
ID  a  lew  minuics ,    nc  vomiii" 
.  ued. 

P."  J.  Doyle,  Hearing  Officer,  asked 
Mead  for  a  direct-observation  testimo- 
ny, pointing  out  that  these  werecom- 
plaints  by  other  individuals. 

"Miss  Handler  has  never  been  aWe" 
to  jittend  department  meetings,  al- 
though notified  of  these  meietings  in 
advance,"  replied  Mead. 

When  asked  why  Ms.  Handler  was 
hired.  Mead  explained,  "I  was  im- 
presseid  by  her  youth.  I  was  impressed 
that  such  a  young  woman  could  reach 
her  position,  at  such  a  young  age." 

After'going  over  the  teacher  evalua- 
tion more  carefully.  Mead  pointed  apt 
particular  examples. 

"The  Teacher  Evaluation  must  be 

sign^  by  the  teacher  being  evaluated 

before  it  can  be  turned  in.  Ms.  Handler 

refused  to  sign  it  because  she  disagreed 

■  with  it,"  he  explained. 

The  fist  evaluation  was  not  available 
but  in  the  second  evaluation.  Mead 
wrote,  "Miss  Handler  seems  sensitive  to 
criticism."  In  a  third  evaluation,  his 
opinion  changed  because  of  her  constant 
tardiness  and  her  attimHe  had  not  im- 
/proved 


Next  to  take  the  stand  was  Psycholo- 
gy instructor  and  Teacher  Evaluation 
Board  member,  Donald  Griffin. 

Griffin  began  by  stating  that  4ie  has 
participated  in  two  previous  evaluations 
of  Ms.  Handler. 

The  hearing  was  interrupted  when  a 
contributor  to  the  Free  Critic,  William 
Hankin,  began  shooting  photos.and 
using  a  tape-recorder. 

After  Griffin  protested  being  intimi- 


dated by  cameras  and  tape  recorders, 
and  after  'Doyle  threatened  to  dismiss 
Hankin  along  with  the  Guardsman  re- 
porter from  the  hearing,  the  camera 
stopped  clicking  and  the  recorder  was 
put  on  the  table  with  Attorney  Childs's 
papers  and  the  hearing  resumed. 

Griffin  continued,  "Ifelt  tbat-«he 
(Handler)  was  running  a  Psych  23 
(Psychplogy  of  Minorities)  class  as  a 
Black/ White  confrontation  group  ...  I 
'ttrdn'tfeel  that  this  was  positive  race 
relations." 

In  his  evaluations.  Griffin  was  highly 
critical  of  Ms.  Handler.  His  criticism 
was  centered  around  tardiness  and  unst- 
able relationships  with  students  and 
other  faculty  members. 

Griffin  also  claimed  that  upon  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  Ms.  Handler  called  a 
student  a  bitch.  "I  expressed  that  such 
behavii .  was  unwarranted."  he  slated. 

During  cross-examination,  Childs 
asked  Griffin  about  iheexpression  of 
homosexual  fantasies  in  classes.  "Is 
homosexuality  relevant  to  Psych  23?" 

"I  feel  that  homosexuality  is  relevant 
to  us  all,"  replied  Griffin,  "and  such 
fantasies,  as  well  as  heterosexual  fanta- 
sies, as  well  ai  feelings  of  racism,  should 
be  encouraged  in  some  psych  classes. 
Not  all.  .  .  have  the  right  element  of 
trust." 

Later.  City  College  students  stated 
their  side  to  the  Hearing  OfTkrer.     ^ 

(ConMniMtf  on  Back  Paga) 


May  3, 1973 


A  tetters  to  the  Uifor  ^ 

(EdMorTNota:  Lattara  muat  ba  typad,  tfouMa  apacad.  wMh  wMa  margina  to  facMRata  typa> 
saWng  Inatnicllona.  Oua  to  apaca  HmKatlona,  tubaaquaflt  to  ttila  data  no  lattara  longar 
than  2S0  worda,  or  ona  paga,  can  l>a  accaptad.) 


Mr.  Eikor: 

The  letter  vm  had  ia  yo«r  last 
ahMrt  the  MMe  Evt  was  aothiag  birt 


r^ 


Mr.  Letter  writer  I  4oat  kaow  where 
yoa  fH  yow  iafaraatiaa  froai,  bat  we 
the  Arahs  4oa't  kill  or  harai  Jews,  we 
live  with  theai  like  oar  owa  brothers.  We 
have  lived  with  tlMai  for  aiaay  ceataries 
aati  the  state  of  braei  was  created.  Bat 
the  Zioaiat  aad  the  iaiyerialist  wIm  stole 
oar  laad  we  w||  ri(ht  theai  aati  the  last 
drop  of  Mood  is  goae  froai  oar  body . 

Yoa  (letter  writer)  said  that  there  are 
aboat  a  aiilioa  arah  refugees  within  Is* 
rad's  border.  THI  me  where  did  they  all 
coaw  froai?  They  dida't  voluntarily  awve 
oat  of  tlwir  homes,  but  they  were  kicked 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  Blood  thirsty 
Zioaist.  Do  yoa  kaow  that  every  day  the 
Palestiaiaas  are  beiag  kicked  out  of 
their  homes,  aad  the  European  and 
Soviet  jews  are  taking  over  their  homes? 

TiieTalestinian  Guerrillas  are  fight- 
iag  for  freedom  and  liberation  of  their 
homclaad  Now  alHNit  the  Muaich  trage- 
dy,  did  yea  kaow  that  the  Palestiaiaa 
GaerrfliM  held  the  bradi  athletes  for 
more  thaa  24  hoars  withoat  harmiag 
them,  bat  as  sooa  as  they  tried  to  leave 
the  caaatry  the  Germaa  police  tried  to 
ambash  them,  aad  the  order  to  ambash 
caam  from  Moahe  Dayaa  who  was  there 
watchmg  it  all  happen.  He  lets  his  owa 
people  die  iastead  of  freeing  some  Pales- 
tiaiaa prisoaers  held  ia  Israel.  All  the 
Gaerrllas  were  tryia^  to  do  is  free  their 
people  from  the  Zioaisl  aggressors.  The 
PaiestiaiaaB  are  fightiag  for  a  national 
liheratioa  to  create  their  identity  on  their 
laad.  Yon  said  that  the  Soviet  (  nion 
gives  arms  to  arab  countries  for  free,  but 
yoa  doa't  kaow  that  the  Soviet  I'nion 
supports  the  Palestiaiaas  in  words,  when 
it  comes  to  miitary  aid  it  backs  out. 

Wdl  Mr.  Letter  writer  do  yoa  kaow 
that  the  oaly  goal  the  palestiaiaas  are 
iaterested  ia  is  to  have  a  progressive 
deamcratie  state  ia  Palestine  ia  which 

aad  grew  aad  fight  together  agaiast 
Zioaism  and  laiperialiBm,  withoat  this 

Seal  there  will  aever  be  peace  ia  the 
fiddle  East.  Siacerdy,  Aha  Haaaa 


Editor,  The  Caardamaa : 

Oa  March  5,  1973,  Sea.  Case  (R- 

NJ.)  aad  Sea.  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  made 
the  followiag  aaaoaaceawat  coaceraiag 
the  report  from  the  Nixoa  admiaistra- 
tioa  oa  "the  hll  for  forem  aid"  iacarrcd 
by  U^.  taxpayers  for  1972. 

The  U.S.  goverameat  "paid  oat" 
$11343,900,000  ia  grants  and  loaas  for 
military  aad  ecoaomic  aid  to  foreiga 
goveraawats  ia  the  U.S.  Tiscal  year  that 
ended  Jaae  30,  1972,  aad  also  provided 
alaaoat  $5  bilion  in  insurance  aad  guar- 
aatees.  Of  these  totals 
($16343,900,000)  brad  received  1/5  of 
1%.  brad  received  $171  millioa  ia  loaas. 
The  seaators  said  that  the  graats  aad 
loaas  ia  fiscal  *72  totaled 
$5,274,800,000  in  military  aid  and 
$6,069,100,000  for  economic  aid.  In 
addition,  various  ageacies  of  the  govera- 
meat guaraateed  and  iasared 
$4,910,200,000  worth  of  loaas  and  in- 
^  vestments  to  foreign  fouatries. 
taraed  over  military  Taciities  to  foreign 
goveramenU  worth  $631300,000.  Most 
of  the  graats  aad  loans  weat  to  Soath 
Vietaam,  Thaiaad,  aad  Laos.  Military 
aid  to  Jordaa  totaled  $104  milioa;  Iraa 
$118  mdlioa;  Lehaaoa  $10.2  milion; 
aad  Tarkey  $152  milion  dollars. 

la  1973  Israel  was  promised  $300 
million  in  military  parchasing  credits 
which  must  be  paid  back  within  a  certain 
timie  period  and  215  Billion  in  econom- 
ic aid. 

These  are  the  facts,  they  are  a  matter 
of  record. 

brad  re^aests  aad  receives  aa  iaffau- 
tesimal  drop  from  the  miad-headiag 
sums  the  U.S.  gives  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Deaying  brad's  request  for  aid 
wouM  aot^ve  Aawrica'^  interaal  proh- 
lems.  Stoppiag  aUtoreiga  aid  woald 
keep  Aawrica  oat  of  the  power  game.  No 
oae  gives  ap  power,  no  matter  how  high 
the  price. 

If  people  have  hate  for  brad  let  them 
speak  of  it  directly.  Doa*t  fool  as  into 
believing  that  year  coaeern  is  with 
Americans  iaXcfMt  preMeat.  We  receg- 
niie  sach   aati-bradi  aad  anti-Jewish 


^  Campus  Views 

by  Doug  Pon  and  Marc  Cardinallj 

QUESTION:  "What  do  you  feel  should  be 

violent  rape?" 


jual  and  not  vary  from 


WDIiam  Korosec— Jouraalbm 

The  punishment  should  be  equ  

state  to  state.  Offenders  should  bt  separated  from  society 
for  therapy,  except  in  cases  of  murder  when,  subject  lb 
the  desire  of  the  victims  survivors,  the  murderer  should  W 
put  to  death. 


Bayard  Foag— Biological  Science 

Marriage.  If  certain  things  occur  m  the  aftermath  of 
the  rape  then  the  penalty  should  be  marriage.  After  all, 
fixed  marriages  work  in  China.. 


^  Carolya  Peterson — Physical  t^ucation 

The  penalty  depends  on  the  condition  of  the>  rapist.  If 
he  is  violent,  then  he  should  be  put  into  an  institution  to- 
get  him  out  of  the  way. 


Jabbar  Ho — Gymnastics 

It's  a  crime.  The  rapist  should  go  to  prison.  He  knows 
the  penalty  beforehand.  It's  not  right,  it's  inhumane.  He 
knows  the  consequences.  He  shouldn't  be  given  a  life  sen- 
tence though,  say  only  20  years.  I 


Dorfe  Custodb— Radiological  Tech. 

The  penalty  should  be  to  kill  them.  Puij^sh  ihem  in  the 
worst  wav  possible.  Much  of  it  depends  on  what  the  exist- 
ing penalty  is. 


Katherine  D'Angdo— Eariy  Childhood  Education 

I  am  more  concerned  about  the  reasons  a  man  com- 
mits rape  than  the  penalty.  It  would  seem  more  effective 
in  the  long  run  to  study  the  motives  for  rape.  I  don't  be- 
_lieve  in  the  death  sentence  or  any  drastic  penalties.  Hope- 
fullyjve  can  develop  effective  criminal  rehabilitation. 


lags  Here  omf  There 
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SUMMER  AT  TOKYO  U. 
If  you  are  interested  in  information 
for  attending  suiii'iher  classes  at  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  please  contact 
Mr.  L.  Carrillo,  Couaseling  Depart- 
ment, or  phone  587-7272,  ext.  532. 

WOMEN'S  FILM 

Student  Health  Services  wilf  present 
a  film  and  lecture  ioday  specirically 
for  women.  Pap  smears,  pelvic  and 
breast  examinations  are  among  the 
topics  to  be  di.scussed  in  Room  114  of 
the  Visual  Arts  Building  from  11  o'- 

ClMk  16  ttoon.         ' '■ — 

GRANTS 

Wt  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
following  students  are  the  recipients  of 
the  grants  from  the, 

AFTR A/ Evangeline  Baker  Memorial 
Grant-in-Aid  Fund  for  Spring,  1973. 
and  would  appreciate  your  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  individual  checks  in  the 
amount  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  each  to: 

(American  Federation  of  Television 
&.  Radio  Artists  account.) 
''  Ferris  Gail  Gillespie,  SO  Lyon  Street. 
S.F..  Calif.  941 17 

Doug  Tom  Robertson,  40  Chaves 
Street,  S.F.,  Calif.  94127 

COLLEGE  HOUR  CONCERT 

t  mil  V^^  '"'""**  ^^*''  Theateiythe 

ICCSF  Theater  and  College  Hour  SpVint 
Concert  Series  presents  a  violiiiand 
piaao  concert  with  W>it«r  a»,.A-j 


r 

r 

\ 
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piaao  concert  with  Walter  Ayres  Md 
Maddiae  Mortoa. 


FRENCH  FILM 

The  CCSF  Foreiga  Laaguage  Film 
Series  presents  Les  Mains  Sales 
(French)  in  ElOl  (Educatbnal  Services 
BaUding)  at  1 1  am  and  8  pm. 

This  Pdm  is  based  on  the  play  written 
by  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  It  tests  the  Com- 
munists' underlying  contention  that  the 
end  justififis  the  means. 

WOMEN'S  HEALTH  FILM 

Student  Health  Services  will  present  a 
rUm  and  lecture  today  specifically  for 
women.  Pap  smears,  pelvic  and  breast 
examinations  are  among  the  topks  to  he 
"HScussed^ln  Room  114bnnie  Visual  Arts 
Building  from  1 1  o'clock  to  noon. 
. ART  EXHIBIT 


Film 


F6ar  natitled  acrylic  paintings  by 
Bruce  Johnson  of  Oaklaad  are  on  exhi- 
bition now  in  the  Oakland  Museum's 
Gallery  of  California  Art. 

Johnson's  subtly-toned  paintings  are 
^folded  into  small  squares  and  rectangles, 
painted,  sanded,  then  re-painted. 

The  museum,  located  at  lOih  and  Oak 
Streets,  is  open  Tuesday  through  Sunday 
10  am  to  5  pm  aad  on  Fridays  until  10 
pm. 

FREE  MUSIC 

A  free  outdoor  big  band  jazz  concert 
by  the  23-piece  University  of  California 
Jazz  Ensemble  will  be  hdd  in  the  Oak- 
land Museum's  main  garden  plaza  from 
2-4 jam  Suaday,  May  6. 

The  performance  will  range  from  the 
group's  own  original  numbers  to  big 
band  standards  by  Count  Basic.  Their 
repertoire  also  includes  classic  ballads 
and  ap-tempo  jazz  rock  pieces. 


Specio/  Btport: ^  ^ 

CCSF's  "Sub^ndard  Readers" 


Nationwide,  "ninety  percent  of  the 
700,000  students  who  annually  drop 
out  of  school  are  classified  as  poor 
readers."  according  to  a  recent  su- 
rvey mentioned  in  one  of  our  local 
newspapers. 

These  persons  are  actually '  handi- 
capped, because  in  terms  of  job  per- 
formance, the  ability  to  read  often 
makes  »  critical  difference. 

At  CCSF  the  reading  program  is 
probably  somewhat  better  than  the 
national  average  because  at  CCSF 
separate  credit  reading  courses  are 
offered  to  poor  readers,  whereas 
some  other  junior  colleges  integrate 
their  reading  program  as  part  of  in- 
struction in  subjects  which  reading 
skills  apply. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  any  remedial  read- 
ing program  should  be  nothing  less 

sueccss. 

Fred  Humiston.  Associate  Dean 
of  Guidance  Services,  said  of 
CCSF's  Testing  department,  "We  get 
people  with  a  tremendous  range  of 
abilities  and  backgrounds."  He  cited 


foreign  students  and  high  school  dro- 
pouts as  some  of  the  persons  special- 
ized testing  must  evaluate.  Humiston 
said  that  the  battery  of  placement 
tests  evaluate  reading  ability,  "sever- 
al levels  in  order  to  meet  the  special- 
ized needs  of  students  in. different 
courses." 

"Many  students  feel  threatened  by 
any  icind  of  test."  he  continued,  "but 
-What  they  dail  to  realize  is  that  we 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  their  range 
of  abilities  so  that  they  can  go  at  their 
own  pace  and  not  get  in  over  their 
heads  academically.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  our  placement  testing."  he 
concluded,  "is  to  enhance  the  stu- 
dent's chances  in  college." 

CCSF  is  an  "open  door"  college 
and  accepts  applications  for  admis- 
sion from  high  school  graduates  at  a 
levels  including  students  with  lower 
than  average  academic  abilities,  non- 
high  school  grads  whu  are  eighteen 


I      Class  of  '44  Not  Worth  Reunloa 

I 
1 
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If  you  are  the  type  of  person  that  pre- 
fen  mwtdgia  rather  thaa  good  plot  and 
good  acting,  thea  Class  of  '44,  currently 
shewing  at  the  Alexandria,  is  the  movie 
for  you.  

Class  of  '44,  the  sequel  to  Summer  of 
'42,  begins  with  the  high  school  gradua- 
tion of  Hermie,  Oscy.  and  Benjie. 

Harmie<aMtOa|y.  A^y«l^h)i<iaey» 
Grimes  and  Jerry  Houser,  go  on  to  col- 
lege, while  Benjie,  played  by  Oliver 
Conant,  enlists  in  the  Marines. 

Behond  that,  the  picture  becomes  a 
bit  boring  and  the  reviewer  reverted  to 
watching  scenery  to  avoid  dozing  off. 

Once  in  college.  Grimes  meets  De- 
borah Winters  and  her  role  in  the  pic- 
ture is  an  interesting  one. 

The  highlight  of  the  picture  is  the 


tragedy  of  Hermie 's  father's  death.  At- 
this  point  of  the  film,  the  acting  does 
become  good  and  heartrending. 

The'  most  touching  scene  is  when 
Hermie  says  to  Oscy,  "You  know,  1 
can^t  rcriiember  what  he  looked  like. 
What  kind  of  son  am  1  to  have  to  look 
at  pictures  to  remember  his  face?"  At 
this^ point,  he  breaks  into  tears  while 
Oscy  comforts  him.   - 

The  ending  is  also  a  tearjerker.  After 
a  brief  break-up,  Deborah  Winters  re- 
turns. The  scene  is  the  train  depot  with 
Grimes  returning  after  the  funeral.  They 
embrace  and  it  looks  like  a  marriage 
will  ensue  in  the  sequel  of  this  picture. 

Again,  the  central  Tigure  in  both  pic- 
tures is  Hermie  and  he  is  the  most 
promising  of  the  three  male  characters. 
—Spencer  Nutti 


statements  for  what  they  are.  Such  as 
beea  our  education,  such  as  been  our 
experience.  —Nick  V.  Scavone 


Beach  Boys  Sfill  Drawing'Rmes  For 
Surffii'  Songs;  Not  New  hiateriol 


The  Beach  Boys  are  riding  the  crest 
of  new  po|>ularity  and  a  new  audience. 

This  was  evident  at  Winterland, 
when  a  full  house  of  young  sun-wor- 
shippers, freaks  and  others  (including 
some  bearded,  eye-shadowed  gentlemen 
by  the  stage)  got  off  on  The  Be4dh  Boys 
original  surfin'  music.  r 

The  Beach  Boys  have  been  around  a 
long  time,  well  over  ten  years.  In  the 
early  1960's,  through  their  songs,  they 
brought  youth  visions  of  the  surfing  life 


years  and  older,  and  high  sc 
grads  who  flunked  four-year  colleges 
Identification  of  poor  readers  in  these 
groups  is  by  testing,  grades  and  tests 
from  high  school,  and  interviews  with 
(Continued  On  Back  Paga) 
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styled  hot  cars  and  woodys,  little  surfer 
girls  and  assorted  women. 

The  Beach  Boys  sound  (musically 
and  especially  their  harmonies)  has  not 
changed  much  throughout  the  years.'lt 
is  distinct  and  easily  recognizablqra»4he 
Beach  Boys  even  with  additions  to  the 
baitd. 

The  lyrics  of  their  new  album,  Hol- 
land, still  contain  images  of  the  Califor- 
nia life  style  and  closeness  to  the  sea. 

As  for  record  sales,  the  Beach  Boys 
have  never  equalled  their  eatly  surfin' 
sQHgs  and  their  Winterland  concert  was 
mostly  oldies. 

Probably  forgetting  im  surfer  shirt. 
Bill  Graham  io^n  NHL  ice  hockey 
shirt,  introduced  the  Beach  Boys  and 
they  then  proceeded  to  retune  their  in- 
struments before  opening  up  with  "Help 
Me  Rhonda." 

They  would  retune  and  ask  for  louder 
sound  throughout  their  set. 

The  older  surfin'  songs  were.by  far 
the  most  popular  of  the  evening.  New 
material  from  the  Holland  album  and 
»ongs  from  their  past  few  albums  was 
well  received,  but  the  wants  of  the  audi- 


ence were  shown  when  Dennis  Wilson 
asked,  "Do  you  want  to  hear  an.old 
one?"  The  "Yea"  of  approval  was  over- 
whelming. 

And  when  the  band  went  into  "Sur- 
fin' USA"  even  people  in  the  balcony- 
stood  up  to  move  with  the  music. 

It  was  interesting  (and  strange)  to 
find  th^t  the  crowd  was  mainly  made  up^ 
of  young  pee^te~who  were  probably  too 
young  to  swim  when  the  Beach  Boys 
first  recorded.  Yet  Ijhey  really  related  to 


r 


the  old  surfing  songs. 

The  Beach  Boys  must  realize  this  and 
they  encored  with  "1  Get  Around,"  and 
"Fun,  Fun,  Fun." 

One  wonders  if  it  must  not  be  frus- 
trating for  the  Beach  Boys  to  have  to 
continually  olay  their  oldies  at  concerts 
never  getting  recognition  for  their  new 
material. 

—Alan  Whiteside 

f 

Coming  Soon: 

May  4,  Loggins  &  Messina  at  Berke- 
ley, two  shows,  7  and  10  p.m.  r-  - 

May  5  -  6,  Humble  Pie,  Slade,  Steely 
Dan  at  Winterland. 

May  II -12,  Buddy  Miles,  Male  at 
Winterland. 

Mav  18  -  19,  Hot  Tuna,  Muddy  Wa- 
ters, Clifton  Chenier  at  Winterland. 

May  24,  ProcoJ  Harum,  The 
Strawhs,  Terry  Reid  at  Wimerland. 

May  26-27,  Johnny  Winter,  Foghat, 
Frampton's  Camel  at  Winterland. 

Also  look  forward  to:  Donovan,  Car- 
ole King,  Tower  of  Power,  £h4n  Biship, 
It's  a  Beautiful .  Day,  Doobie  Brothers 
and  War. 


New  Records; 


f 


— Premier  Musicians 
On  Nafs  Latest  Record 


The  Nat  Adderlv  Sextet 
"SoulOfTheBiMe" 
Capitol  SABB  11120 

This  albums  contains  a  wide  spec- 
trum and  variety  of  black  music  from 
poly-rhythmic  African  beats  textured 
against  the  best  in  contemporary  "free" 
Jaz^  to  the  old  time  spirituals. 

The  album  was  produced  by  Nat 
Adderley's  "big"  brother,  Cannonball. 
Although  his  name  is  not  listed  on  the 
credits  on  the  album,  the  alto  soloist 
could  be  none  other  than  the  redoubta- 
ble Cannonball  Adderley. 

The  rest  of  the  group  consists  of  Wal- 
ter Booker  on  bass;  Roy  McCurdy  - 
drums;  George  Duke  -  piano,  electric 
piano;  Nat  Adderley  -  cornet.  Brazilian 
percussionist  Airto  Moreira  as  well  as 
Francisco  Centeno  on  bass  and  Nat's 
son,  Nat,  Jr.  on  acoustic  and  electric 
piano,  make  appearances  on  the  album, 
although  the  liner  notes  do  not  indicate 
where  the  personnel  change  is  made. 
'  The  coming  thing  'hese  days,  is  in  the 
.production  of  double^album  sets.  This  is 

First  "Male-Actress": 


good  when  one  has  at  his  disposal  some 
extremely  fine  and  interesting  music. 

The  attempt  to  describe  the  Soul  Of 
The  Bible  comes  through  in  narratives 
by  Rick  Holmes  (Holmes  worked  with 
Cannonball  on  his  Soul  Zodiac  album; 
gee,  I  wonder  what  the  next  "Soul  Of 
whatever"  is  going  to  be.)  There  are 
other  vocal  effects  by  Fleming  Williams, 
Arthur  Charma  and  Stephanie  Spruill. 

The  content  of  the  album  gives  cause 
for  reflection  on  one's  self,  God(?),  and 
others  around  us.  Some  of  the  narrative 
sounds  remarkably  akin  to  Gibran's 
The  Prophet.  The  concept  of  fusing  con- 
temporary jazz  with  poetry  of  the  same 
ilk,  is  at  times  very  effective;  at  other 
times  the  mix  on  tbe  album  sometimes 
muddles  the  narration  so  that  one  caii- 
not  continually  understand  all  of  what's 
being  said. 

Soul  Of  The  Bible  is  something  new 
that  could  definitely  stand  some  listen- 
ing to  for  entertainment  and/or  edifica- 
tion. 

_  — Nathaaiel  Jastice 


ffe  Coufo  Be  Betfe  Ofms  Sister 


Those  who  wandered  over  to  the  gay 
side  of  the  entertainment  world  were  in 
for  a  trea^if  they  caught  the  Charles 
Pierce  Show  at  Gold  Street. 

Pierce  considers  himself  the  first  and 
only  "male  actress"  which  is  more  than 
"just  a  female  impersonator." 

The  show  opened  with  Charles  doing 
a  bit  with  "the  living  dolls."  which  are 
the  bodies  of  dolls  connected  to  Pierce's 
head.  The  bits  included  were'Connie 
Stevens,  Liza  Minnelli,  and  Tom  Jones, 
who  finaled  with  a  striptease. 

Next  Pierce  came  out  into  the  audi- 
ence engowned  as  Marlene  Dietrich. 
The  sequin  gowl,j%as  beautiful,  but 
Charles  pulled  a^rprlse:  instead  of 
going  on  stage,  he  went  into  the  men's 
restroom. 

After  a  couple  of  seconds,  he  re- 
turned with  a  startled,  embarrassed 
look  upon  her  face. 

After  getting  on  stage,  and  after  the 
atidience  simn>ered  down,  Charles,  still 


with  the  bewildered  look  ajked,  "What 
was  Mrs.  Alioto  doing  in  there,  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Aliotof???" 

Thus  began  fifteen  minutes  of  Die- 


trich conglomerated  with  Carol  Doda, 
Carol  Channing.  Marilyn  Monroe,  etal 
the  blonde  movie  queens. 

Next,  he  appeared  as  Jeanette 
MacDonald  singing,  "San  Francisco." 
In  this  role,  he  was  truly  beautiful  and 
many  in  the  audience  felt  it  was  the 
highlight  of  the  show.  Next  came  Mae 
West,  truly  the  huwiest  of  Pierce's 
queens.  p  ^) 

Finally,  Bette  Davis  came  on  stage 
and  this  is  truly  Charles's  most  convinc- 
ing role.  He  could  pass  as  her  sister. 
Aoong  with  this  role  came  a  monologue 
involving  Davis,  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
and  Joan  Crawford.  This  was  truly 
amazing  because  he  was  able  to  mimic 
their  voices  to  a  tee. 

The  finale  was  Davis  singing  "Just 
Like  a  Man." 

Pierce  is  a  good  comedienne  and  he 
knows  how  to  turn  a  phrase  and  get  the 
audience  roaring.  The  majority  of  the 
jokes  were  "pro-gay"  but  in  good  taste 


\ 


and  the  straight  members  of  the  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  show  equally  as  much. 

■^Spencer  NattiBg 
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The  Rams  pulled  off  one  of  the  most 
stunning  and  gratifying  upsets  In  years. 
3  to  I . 

The  "city, stickers"  were  up  for  this 
game,  placing  a  team, whom  CCSF 
hasn'^  defeated  in  seven  years. 

*  In  their  first  confrontation  earlier 
this  season.  College  of  San  Mateo  de- 
stroyed CCSF  13  to  I.  To  iQp  if  off,  they 
had  scored  1 1  victories  without  a  defeat. 
Incredible?  Yes.  Invincible?  No! 

If  spirit  and  enthusiasm  could  score 
runs,  the  CCSF  baseball  team  would 
have  sent  CSM  completely  into  ob- 
livion. 


r  The  man  of  the  hour  was  pitcher 
Mike  Norris.  He  was  his  usual  self:' 
overpowering  the  CSM  hitters  with  his 
fast  ball,  and  keeping  them  off  balance 
with  an  occasional  curve  ball.  To  show 

_     just  how  overpowering  Mike  was,  he 
struckout-LSiiiltersinnineinningt. 


When  asked  how  he  felt  about  the 
game.  Norris  said,  "In  the  first  inning  I 
walked  the  first  hitter  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'I  can't chumpout  against  these 
guys  because  I've  got  something  to 
prove  to  my  teammat^,  the  scouts,  and 
ipyself.'  I  have  metjkids  of  calming 
myself  down  but  I  felt  the  tension 
throughout  all  9  innings.  I  had  to  bear 
down  on  every  hitter,  and  it  was  defi- 
nitely worth  it." 


In  fUg  third  inning  Tharlo  Johnson 
ledoff  and  smacked  a  grounder  to  the 
third  baseman  who  threw  it  away  at  first 
base. 

Norris  stepped  to  the  plate  and 
promptly  hit  a  monster  smash  for  a  tri- 
ple, scojing  Johnson. 

Joe  Dutto  graciously  accepted  a  base 
on  balls.  As  he  took  his  lead  from  first, 
the  pitcher  dangerously  tried  to  pick 
him  off.  The  ball  went  by  the  first  base- 
man and  Norris  trotted  home  while 
Dutto  advanced  third  base.  By  this  time 
the  CCSf  bench  was  going  crazy. 

The  pressure  was  too  much  for  the 
CSM  jjiieher.  He  prorttpily  threw  the 
next  pitch  into  the  dirt,  the  ball  getting 
by  the  catcher,  allowing  Joe  to  score 
from  third. 

When  coach  Ernie  Domecus  was 
asked  how  it  felt  to  finallj^beat  CSM 
after  all  these  years,  he  replied,  "great, 
one  of  my  most  gratifying  wins,  and  it 
wa«  nice  to  have  them  make  the  mis- 
takes for  once." 

Important  note  that  deserves  men- 
tioning: Don  Lyons  extended  his  hitting 
streak  to  twelve  games  with  a  single  and 
raised  his  average  to  .390. 

Incredible,  yes,  but  no  one  is  invince- 
able.  - 

— Yaacy  Derriafer  II 
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CCSF  SOFTBALL  TEAM  -  (Top)  J«f  n  Marquardt,  Sharon  FuNar.  Mra.  Rhalnhaimtr 
Shirlana  Louis,  Angia  IppoMtto,  Yvonne  Jonaa;  (MMcHa)  Umtm  Paraz,  Diana  Jonfih, 
Judy  Morria,  Fay  Faaaa,  Joana  Jonat;  (Bottom)  PaM  PInkafton,  Ivy  Oaa,  Adilla  Abaun- 
n.  (Not  shown  ara:  Jadnta  Agaaiva,  Sytvia  Huay,  Tlua  Onoaai,  Doraan  Sualew.) 


Summw  Sckool: 


Registration  Procedures  Change 


The  Summer  1973  Session  at  City 
College  has  undergone  several  impor- 
tant changes.  More  than  three  hundred 
day  classes  will  be  offered  and  some  fif- 
ty-two courses  in  the  evening.  Students 
may  enroll  for  either  day  or  evening 
classes,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
-^  Most  day  classes  will  begin  on  June 
25  wRh  final  examinations  concluding- 
on  August  3:  a  few  selected  day  classes 
in  the  sciences  will  follow  the  ^even- 
week  schedule. 

Evening  classes  (June  18  •  August  2) 
will  meet  either  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  nights,  June  22.  July  6, 
and  July  20,  or  on  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  nights,  June  29,  July  13,  and 
July  27.  The  Summer  1973  time  sched- 
tiles  will  be  on  sale  in  the  Campus 
Bookstore. 

..  A  second  change  will  be  the  need  for 
currently  enrolled  students  to  file  a  card 
in  the  Registrar's  Oliice  before  June  I 
indicating  their  intention  of  registering 
for  the  Summer  Session.  These  cards 
four  by  six  yellow  cards  requiring  the 
student's  name  and  ID  number  will  be 
available  in  the  Library,  in  the  Counsel- 


ing Office  and  in  the  Registrar's  Office 
as  well  as  iivthe  off-campus  locations 
where  City  College  courses  are  being 
offered.  Registration  cards  will  not  be 
available  to  the  student  unless  his  "in- 
tention" card  has  been  filed  by  the  June 
I  deadline. 

New  studentswho  have  tiut  cumpteT 

ed  the  Spring  semester  will  file  a  Sum- 
mer application  which  is  available  in  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Current  studentrwitt 
register  according  to  the  Priority  Num- 
bers issued  by  their  counsellors  during 
the  week  of  Spring  finals:  new  and  re- 
turning students  will  register  on  June 
16. 

The  registration  process  will  also  dif- 
fer from  the  system  used  in  the  Fall  and 
Spring  semesters.  Students  will  sign 
class  lists  and  standby  lists  during  tne 
registration  period,  but  the  actual  en- 
rollment in  class  will  o<;cur  when  the 
instructor  accepts  the  student's  IBM 
name  card  at  the  first  cl^s  session.  The 
transactioiv  card  system  was  used  last 
Summer  with  success  and  will  be  used 
again  this  year  as  a  continuing  experi- 
ment. 


Ousted  Instructor  Criticized 


First  to  speak  was  a  female  student. 
She  was  enrolled  in  Psychology  I  in  the 
Summer  Session.  Paula  said  that  Ms. 
Handler  was  an  average  half-hour  to  45 
minutes  late  for  the  full  six  weeks. 

Next  was  a  black  student  whose 
white  wife  was  enrolled  in  Ms.  Han- 
dler's class. 

"I'd  run  into  her  on  campus  and  she 
would  recognize  me  first.  Once  she 
came  onto  me  and  I  didn't  know  what 
she  was  talking  about.  Upon  aaothcr 
occasion,  she  saw.  me  with  anothf 


black  woman  and  ^id,  'I'm  glad  to  s  : 
you've  come  back  to  your  sisters'."  His 
wife  was  harrassed  to  the  point  of  drop- 
ping, the  class." 

Later  Albert,  an  openly  gay  student, 
gave  his  story.  "I  never  took  a  course 
from  her.  I  worked  fpr  her  as  a  teacher's 
aide.  One  day.  she  approached  me  and 


asked,  'Dingy  (that's  my  nicjc-name),  is 
it  true  you  are  a  faggot?'  " 

"I  replied,  'No,  it  is  not  true.  I  am  a 
homosexual.'  'Faggot'  is  derogatory 
and  embarrassing  to  me." 

"When  she  didn't  call  me  faggot,  she 
called  me  a  queer  which  is  equally  offen- 
sive," stated  Albert. 

Albert  ended  his  testimony  by  telling 
the  Hearing  Officer  that  Ms.  Handler 
pushed  the  issue  to  the  point  of  his  quit- 
ting his  job. 

Throughout  the  hearing    Ms.    Han. 


Summer  Jobs: 


Placement^ice  has  JoEi  Leads 


With  warn  weather  returning,  and 
summer  just  two  months  away,  hundreds 
of  students  will  be  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  summer  and  full-time  jobs. 
The  dilemma  that  faces  many  students  iih 
where  to  start. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  City  College 
Placement  Office. 

From  July  I,  1971,  through  June  30, 
1972,  2,512  off  campus  Jobs  were  listed 
in  the  placement  office,  according  to 
Dean  Willis  S.  Kirk.  3,927  referrals 
were  given  to  students.  Of  these,  914 
students  eventually  were  hired. 

Kirk  went  on  to  say,  "We  estimate 
that  during  1972-73  fiscal  year,  3000 
jobs  will  have  been  listed  with  the  place- 
ment office,  and  MOOstudents  will  have 
been^itred."  •♦--         « 

All  types  of  jobs  are  Tis'tcd  In  the~ 
placement  office.  The  most  frequent  are: 
office  skills  (especially  shorthand  and 
typing),  cooks,  dishwashers,  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses,  desk  clerks. 

Dean  Kirk  also  estimates  50%  of  the 
students  find  jobs  which  afe  relevant  to 
their  educational  field. 

To  be  placed  in  a  job  by  the  place- 
ment office,  students  are  screened  by  job 
counselors  George  Crippen  and  Sarah 
Wong.  The  job  counselors  compare  the 
student's  abilities,  experience,  and 
availability  against  the  employer's  re- 


quirements. The  prospective  employtrs. 
however,  make  final  decisions. 

Another  source  of  jobs  at  CCSF  are 
on-campus  Work-Study  and  Lab  At- 
tendant programs.  Work-Study  stu- 
dents must  be  financially,  needy  and 
obtain  a  financial  aid  clearance  through 
the  Financial  Aids  Office.  A  student 
also  must  carry  a  minimum  of  12  units 
and  either  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  have  u 
permanent  visa.  J 

There  ar?  49()  students  working  on 
campus  under.the  Work-StudN  pro- 
gram, and  375  in  the  Lab  program.  The 
kinds  of  jobs  in  these  two  programs 
range  from  picking  up  paper  around 
campus  to  typing  for  teachers. 

"Many  opportunities  are  available 
for-oiinoriMes,"  sialed*Klrli.  Job  refer- 
rats  are  given  on  a  non-dTsa"Tnilnatory' 
basis.  Many  minority  students  work 
under  the  Work-Study  and  Lab_Erp- 
grams  both  on  and  off  campus. 

"We  have  contracts  with  several  or- 
ganizations," Kirk  continued,  "to  em- 
ploy students  under  the  Work-Study 
program.  The  (Emphasis  is  on  minorit? 
employment." 

These  organizations  include  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Mission 
Model  Cities,  the  Urban  League,  and 
Chinese  for  AffirmativeAction. 

— Dale  Hartison 


Couflse/ors  Aware  of  Poor  Readers 


professionally  trained  counselors. 

Some  instructors-  in  the  English 
department  have  termed  the  Counsel- 
ing Department  "useless"  because 
they  feel  counselors  are  concerned 
with  only  assigning  students  to  unit 
quotas,  and  are  not  informed  iibout 
the  reading  programs,  or  don't  care. 

"Reading  courses  are  purely  an 
elective,"  he  continued.  "We  cannot 
compel  students  to  take  the  reading 
courses  and  the  requirements  for 
Freshman  English  don't  have  to  be 
completed  until  graduation.  This  is  a 
completely  open-door  college.  Any 
person  who  has  completed  high 
school  is  eligible  to  enter.  Perhaps. 
he  continued,   "that  tn  the  basic  flaw 


ment  policies. 

He  explained.  "Of  course  we  are 
always  open  to  input,  from  the 
variotrraepartmcnts,"  he  added  "We 
ev|en  solicit  their  suggestions  which 
we  realize^may  be  pertinent.  There  is 
always  room  for  improvement."  Ja- 
cobsen  concluded.-  William  Korosec 

UNICEF  to  Focus  on 
Aif  for  Viet  Victiois 

Wkilc  the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  is 
bciiiC  iapl«Mnted,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fnnd  is  miiliins  plans  for 
greatly  iacrcascd  assiataace  to  th«  moth- 
ers tmi  chidrcn  of  Indo-China  who  ha>c 
been  the  loat  hdpieas  victims  of  t*^^**" 


As  in  Nigeria  and  Bangladesh, 
UNICEF  will  focus  its  attention  and 
expertise  on  providing  urgently  needed 
food,  medical  care,  shelter  and  educa- 
tion for  children,  with  special  concern 
for  those  who  have  been  maimed  and 
orphaned.  UNICEF's  assistance  will  be 
coordinated  with  that  of  other  United 
Nations  agencies. 

For  over  20  years.  UNICEF  has 
_becn  aiding  child  care  programs  wher- 
ever possible  throughout  the  long  con- 
nict  m  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  anil 
Laos.  It  has  also  provided  some  .is-.Rt- 
ance  to  the  children  of  North  Vietnam. 
using  earmarked  funds  contributed  n> 
the  government  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Now,  UNICEF  is  preparingtoex- 

pand  existing  projects  and  initiate  new 
ones.  Emergency  supplies  are  being 
stockpiled  at  strategic  shipping  depots. 
ready  for  speedy  distribution. 

Special  fnnds  are  needed  to  enihle 
UNIC  EF  to  execute  these  plans  as 
yickly  and  fullj  as  jKOSsibie^  Contrllm- 
lions  designated  for  Indo-China  ma>  If 
sent  to  I'NICEF,  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0017. 
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Women's  Groups,  Grassroots 
To  Fight  Child  Care  Cuts 


With  the  aid  of  various  women*s 
groups,  a  campaign  to  reinstate  child 
care  for  San  Franciscans  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  City  College-based  Grass- 
-rootsChib;- 


The  efforts  toward  universal  child 
care  bfecame  an  especially  important 
is^ue  since  the  federal  financial  cut- 
backs will  close  down  an  estimated 
eighty  percent  of  San  Francisco's  child 


caie  center  s. ^ 

This  threat  caused  the  petition 
group  to  seek  out  various  women's 
groups  in  hope  that  they  can  draw 
enough  support  to  put  this  issue  on  the 
ballot. 

Together,  these  groups  are  drawing 
up  plans  for  a  new  child  care  ballot 
measure  which  will  include  some  of  the 
following  tentative  agreements: 

1.  Low  cost  day  care  and  quality 
education  shall  be  made  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  This  means  that  any  child  can  re- 
ceive child  care  in  San  Francisco  who 

SCC08  Ha 

2.  Tbe  existiag  centers  shall  be  the 
basis  for  immediate,  long  range  expan- 
sion. 

3.  The  hours  of  the  centers  shall  be 
plaaacd  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  the  parents 
and  the  chidren  of  the  community. 

4.  Chid  care  services  shall  be  free  for 


families  earning  less  than  poverty-level 
incoBMs.  The  remainder  of  tbe  comnrani- 
ty  shall  pay  fees  according  to  their  abili- 
ty to  pay 


5.  Parents  and  teachers  shall  have 
policy  controls  over  the  hiring  of  admin- 
istrators and  curriculum. 

6,  The  city  of  San  Francisco  sliall 
obtain  the  funds  for  these  child  care  cen- 
ters. 

~Carla  Roener,  a  Grassroots  mem- 
ber, added  to  this  last  proposal,  "The 
intent  of  this  intiative  is  not  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  of  th^  working  people." 

A  newsletter  from  the  Grassroots 
Club  suggested  taxing  large  corpora- 
tions earning  their  profits  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Added  to  the  tenative  agreements, 
the  Grassroots  people  hope  to  attach 
the  stipulation  that  the  communities 
which  need  the  child  care  the  most  shall 
receive  it  first. 

Ms.  Roener  added  this  claim  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  the  previously 
mentioned  stipulation,  "There  are  twel- 
ve centers  in  the  Sunset  and  only  a 
hand-full  in  Hunter's  Point.  There  are 
twenty  in  the  Mission  district  and  only  a 
few  in  Chinatown.  So  we  want  the  child 
care  where  it's  needed  most." 

—Tom  Faatariin 


Rims  To  Recruit  CCSF  Business  Grads 


An  opportunity  for  business  major 
students  finishing  their  two-year  pro- 
gram either  in  June  '73  or  January  '74, 
the  first  CCSF  Business  Recruitment 
Day  will  take  place  Tuesday,  May  22. 
Approximately  38  representatives  from 
28  well-established  companies  will  per- 
sonally interview  over  100  students  for 
potential  jobs.  Such  firms  include  Bank 
of  America,  Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  Pacific 
Telephone  Co.,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  as 
well  as  Civil  Service. 

The  potential  jobiholder  may  ask 
the  representatives  about  the  selected 


firms'  benefits  and  any  other  important 
aspects  synonymous  to  any  regular  job 
interview. 

Business  Recruitment  Day  will  take 
place  from  9-4:30  in  scheduled  rooms 
and  all  representatives  arc  invited  to  an 
8am  breakfast  in  the  Pierre  Coste  Din- 
ing Room.  It  is  not  too  late  for  any  eli- 
gible student  to  apply  for  this  opportu- 
nity. The  graduates  must  go  to  SI32  if 
they  have  not  signed  up  for  Business 
Recruitment  Day. 

— Dcnisc  Forcac 


Lecture  Series: 

Supervisor 
Of  Citfs 


At  a  recent  lecture  in  the  College 
Theater,  Supervisor  Bob  Mendelsohn 
claimed  that  San  Franciscarrs'  attitude 
towards  ecology  is  now  being  reflected 
at  local  and  state  government  levels. 

Mendelsohn  noted  that  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Deve- 
lopment Commission  was  "the  first  leg- 


Rofes  Folifks 
f co/ojnr  Scene 


iaiatiun  tjf  its  kind",  and  that  BCDC 
was  "the  lever  that  shifted  the  whole 
ecology  movement  into  action." 

An  ecologicaly  inactive  government 
actually  started  this  new  trend,  "by  fail- 
ing to  meet  its  democratic  contract  with 
its  voters,"  Mendelsohn  stated. 


To  qualify  his  previous  claim  Men- 
delsohn used  a  textbook  definition 
which  states  that  a  theoretic  agreement 
exists  between  voters  and  elected  offi- 
cials thus  making  him  the  primary  vehi- 
cle of  the  voters'  wishes. 

"When  this  failure  to  interact  with 
the  voter  occurs,  'voter  vigilantism'. 


which  can  be  good  or  bad,  takes  the 
place  of  inactive  government,"  Mendel- 
sohn said.  Voters  are  forced  to  use  peti- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  getting  their 
wishes  put  into  law  rather  than  just 
writing  to  their  elected  officials. 

**!■  the  Ifrt  five  years  there  has  been 
a  chaage  ■  phloaophy  ■  the  Bay  Area. 
People  no  kiagcr  waat  high  riMS,  larger 
freeways,  or  -  aorc  deveiopacnt," 
datecd  Mcadcbohn. 

To  support  this  cluim  Mendelsohn 
cited  six  local  elections  where  incum- 
bents were  replpccJ  by  ecology  minded 
candidates,  and  how  a  group  of  'vigi- 
lante voters'  petitioned  for  the  Coastline 
Initiative  (modeled  after  the  BCDC) 
and  got  it  passed  in  a  state-wide  elec- 
tion, even  after  the  bill  was  killed  in 
committee  at  Sacramento. 

"It's  time  that  government  stops 
drag^  its  feet  and  starts  dcalmg  with 
the  causes  of  this  social  frastration". 


Campus  Day  Core  Plans  Expansion 


Sand,  redwood,  some  metal  and 
plywood  are  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
1 20  kids  a  little  happier  at  the  CCSF 
Child  Care  Center  (CCC). 

The  Center  personnel,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  CCSF  architecture  students, 
have  designed  a  new  playground  for  the 
current  center.  All  they  need  is  SI, 000, 
some  inexpensive  materials  and  free 
labor. 

"Right  now,  all  we  have  is  an  as- 
phalt jungle  out  in  front  of  our  build- 
ing." said  one  of  the  aids  at  the  Center. 

"The  parents  are  raising  about  S250 
in  bake  sales,  bazaars  and  rummages 
next  week.  We  hope  to  get  the  other 
S7S0  from  Student  Funds,  City  College ' 
or  any  other  way  we  can."  said  Suzie 
Davis,  director  of  the  center. 

"The  new  playground  will  not  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  center  (which 
now  holds  about  30  children  each  hour). 
It  will  merely  provide  the  kids  with  a 


more  interesting  stay  at  the  Day  Care 
Center,"  states  Davis. 


The  $1,000  will  go  towards  the  hir- 
ing of  a  special  playground  architect. 
The  architect  will  be  responsible  for  the- 
labor,  tools,  supervision  and  transporta- 
tion of  all  free  and  purchased  materials 
to  tbe  Center. 

"The  architect  will  probably  dear 
about  $300,"  the  aid  said,"  all  we  are 
paying  for  is  his  supervision  on  the  pro- 
ject." 

The  $250  to  be  raised  by  the  parents 
will  be  through  child  art,  bake  sales  and 
a  rummage  sale. 

"We  hope  to  get  the  money  by  May 
18  so  we  can  start  the  project  that  week- 
end. We  hope  to  finish  by  the  following 
weekend  with  the  main  work,"  men- 
tioned another/aid. 

"We  are  looking  for  people  who  are 
experienced  carpenters  and  would  like 
to  help  us  build  the  playground,"  stated 
Davis. 

^  those  interested  in  helping  may 
call  Extension  463  (B7).  ■ 

—Marc  CardiMUi 


dler  sat  calmly  and  would  laugh  at  some 
of  the  testimonies  or  shake  her  head  in 
disbelief 

The  reuutts  of  the  hearing  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  they  are  made  pub- 
lic. At  this  writing,  the  hearing  is  still  in 
session. 

—Spencer  Nutting 


in  our  system.  But  beyond  that.  " 
Jacobsen  concluded,  "everyone  is 
entitled  to  an  education." 

Jacobsen  said  that  English  Instruc- 
tors hadn't  informed  him  regarding 
their  specific  recommendations  or 
disapproval  of  Counseling  depart- 


I 
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Demand  for  Qualified  People  in  Aviation 


Job  Fore*  -  "The  aviation  Industry  Is  coming  out  of  Its  sturnpTftflWftibw? 


was  originally  set  up  by  the  aviation 
industry  to  meet  the  demand  for  quali- 
fied technicians  in  the  industry! 

One  of  the  instructors  stated  "The 
aviation  industry  iscoming  out  of  its 
slump  right  now  and  in  a  few  years  the 
demand  for  aircraft  technicians  will  far 
exceed  the  present  force." 

How  can  a  student  enter  into  the 
program?  A  mechanical  or  electronical 
background  is  required  and  a  desire  to 
learn  is  necessary. 

The  program  involves  two  years  of 
Arawinp  h  satwfics  the  CCSF  gradua- 
tion requirements  for  an  Associate  in 


Science  degrw. 


—Doug  Pen. 


Suparvlaor  Robart  Mandalsohn 


INow  His 

hcnts  don't  respond  they  will  suffer  a 
late  none  than  death:  they  woal  be  re- 
eleeted,"  he  coacMed.  _^^  ^^^^^ 


Recycling  Truck  May  Be  Recycled 


The  track  that  the  Coca  Cola  Bot- 
Ah>%  caaipaay  doaatcd  two  years  ago, 
**tn  CCSF  with  love,"  for  the  rccydiag 
prograai,  ia  parked  aad  aaaacd ;  a  aoaa- 
■cat  to  the  apathy  of  CCSF's  stadcat 


MOMUMENT  TO  APATHV? &ttf^ 

cycling  program,  aymbollzad  by  tha 
graan  racycling  truck,  haa  collapaad 
dua  to  la$k  ofJutctas* 


hady  towards  the  recydiag 

In  the  March  29  issue  of  Guards- 
man, Pete  Brannigan,  Horticulture 
major  who  had  in  the  past  assumed 
most  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  recy- 
cling program,  called  for  student  volun- 
teen  to  assume  those  duties  because  he 
(Brannigan)  is  graduating  this  semester. 

Brannigan 's  plea,  for  student  volun- 
teers for  the  recycling  program  which 
was  faltering,  "for  lack  of  student  inv- 
olvement," went  unanswered. 

The  bright  green  and  white  ecology 
recycling  trutk  which'  Brannigan  says 
"is  for  sale,"  is  parked  by  theexperi 
mental  college. 


brannigan  may  still  be  contacted  at 
the  Horticulture  Department  by  per- 
sons interested  in  ecology-related  f>ro 
jects. 


-Israeli-Arab  Peace  Still  PossiWfr 


brad  k  25  yean  oi4  tkis  aoatk.  !■  dMM  25  yean,  Israd  km  a  sacccaa  story  tkM 
■  MrnaM  ia  wa^wa  hiMory.  The  ecewmy  has  growa  hy  ttml6U;  the  poftt»tiom 
has  iacreascrf  froai  jast  aa^cr  a  Bllioa  to  o*cr  3  mUioa  people. 

The  Arah  luatikui  progroscrf  faMastically  ahe;  thaagh  their  advaaceiaeat  has 
hcca  slewed  hy  the  mtt4  to  sapfart  a  aiitary  anchiae  agaisst  Israel. 

HowcTcr,  4ufk*  the  (lowkf  acUe«eaM«s  of  hoth  the  Isradb  mi  the  Arahs,  aU 
of  thek  rcsaarccs  have  gaae  ato  three  aaior  wars  ia  less  thaa  25  yean.  Besides  the 
seaiekss  laas  of  lives  ami  property,  these  two  factioas  pose  a  threat  to  the  sarvival  of 
at  leMt  oae  siic,  if  ao(  hath. 

The  techaical  kaow-how  of  the  Isradis  is  alBoat  leceadary  whie  the  Arahs'  re- 
soarecs  we  laexhaastiMc.  If,  hrtead  of  war,  hoth  sides  coaceatrated  oa  aataal  sa- 
^rvival  prsMrau.  they  woaM  hecoaw  traly  a  force  for  positive  chaage. 

lastead  of  deitroyiag  cities  they  coold  hold  a  gardca  ■  their  d^swt.  lastead  of 
tmmm  hltrr".  *^T  Arifci  Mi  hftwl'ff  nwiid  develoa  a  ataal  ectiae^y  that  woaM 
heMaagthestroacotiit^ixwM.  "^ 

it  has  heea  said  that  people  leara  froai  exaaiples  of  other  people's  actioas.  There- 
foiv,  the  hcst  place  t;  start  iaproviag  Jew-Arah  rdatioas  is  right  here  at  City  Col- 

Bath  factioas  oa  caaipas  are  stroag  aad  bflaeatial  as  well  as  a  little  ball-headed. 

aad  coaater-accasatioast  the  two  groaps  coald  awet 


repdarfy  Md  dBcan  their  views  aad  palicics.  If  the  two  groaps  did  joia  haads,  they 
woald  forai  oae  of  the  aMist  powerfal  groaps  oa  caaipas. 

It's  tiae,  this  is  jast  oae  caaifas  aad  auiy  appear  alaMMt  iBsigaiTicaat  ia  coaipari- 
soa  ta  Middle  East  proMeas.  However,  if  this  groap  reaches  a  aKaaiagfal  workiag 
relatiaaship  aayhe  other  Arahs  aad  Jews  coald  start  to  listea  to  each  other.  Pretty 
sooa  word  aiigM  get  hack  that  Arahs  aad  Jews  are  workiag  together  here  ia  AaMri- 
ca. 

Thk  whole  proecas  coaM  chaage  the  staadag  m  the  Middle  East.  If  jast  oae 
groap  of  Arabs  caaM  peacefaHy  live  with  jast  oae  groap  of  Jews,  aaybe  soaebody 
else  wU  get  the  idea.  It  coald  bappea  aad  coald  start  with  this  caaipas. 

— IVf  arc  Cardaalli 


^  Lenen  to  the  iditor 


ttisfi  290  wordt,  or  on*  p«M,  can  b« 


Af  Mfmfffg  Becomes  fClKTfC 


Editor.  The  Guardsman. 

The  last  letter  in  your  last  issue  is 
full  of  the  lies  which  the  Ara|}s  use  as  an 
-  excuse  for  their  attempted  policy  of 
genocide  against  the  Jews.  During 
World  War  II  the  Arabs  were  Hitler's 
fervid  supporters.  While  the  Jews  of  Is- 
rail  were  fighting  loyally  alongside  the 
Allies,  the  so-called  Palestinians,  for 
whom  wc  are  supposed  to  mourn,  were 
busy  marking  the  Jewish  homes  they 
intended  to  steal  after  the  Germans  ar- 
rived. 

The  letter  waiter  says  the  Arabs  and 
Jews  lived  like  brothers  before  1948. 
Tell  that  to  the  Sephardic  Jews  who 
your  people  treated  like  dogs.  Mr.  letter 
writer,  in  North  Africa,  Yemen,  Syria, 
etc..  the  Arabs  confined  the  Jews  to 
filthy  ghettos  and  forbade  them  to  build 
honies  higher  than  a  Moslem,  and  en- 
gage in  the  same  job  as  a  Moslem. 

Some  30,000  Jews  in  Arab  countries 
-1^,  were  compelled  to  leave  after  the  1967 
war  because  of  anti-Jcwish  policies  of 
■  the  Arab  governments  and  the  savage 
anti-semitic  eruptions  of  their  Arab 
population.  There  are  now  70,00(J  Jews 
in' Arab  countries  who  live  under  virtual 
hoij>e  arrest. 


to  IMS  dots  ae 


A  "democratic  Palestine"  is  all  a 
pseudonym  for  anti-Jewish  persecution. 

Day  an 's  action  in  Munich  was  cor- 
rect to  fire  upon  the  Arab  terrorists. 
You  (the  letter  writer)  said  all  that  had 
to  be  done  to  release  the  Israeli  athletes 
was  to  let  a  few  terrorists  free.  I  don't 
call  250  terrorists  (who  go  around  kill- 
ing innocent  people,  to  have  other  Mun- 
ich's or  Lod's,)  a  few.  Israel's  action  a 
few  weeks  ago  killing  three  leaders  of 
terrorists  groups  was  done  to  halt  the 
killings  of  innocent  people  by  Arab  ter- 
rorists. 

-NEVER  AGAIN 


Violence  Begats  Violence 

Editor.  The  Guardsman: 

It  amst  be  coasidered  of  all  the  Pa- 
lestiaiaas  that  are  beiag  klled,  just  as 
aaay  Israelis  are  beiag  killed;  if  oot 
mtort.  This  is  a  war,  rightiag  sad  killiag 
is  takiag  place  oa  both  sides.  The  letter 
ia  the  last  issue  statcil  that  the  Arabs 
doa't  kill  or  bara  Jews,  they  live  with 
thca.  This  may  have  takeo  place  at  one 
tiaie,  but  aow  Ihiags  are  differeat.  A  war 
doesa't  enable  this  to  happea. 

— Liada  L.  Earth 


NUilRMa: 


PonYtxpressDoesB't  Run  at  CCSf 


VlfMArS  IN  THE  BAG?  -  Ken  Bryant  and  Gaorga  Spencer  sort  the  campus  mall  with  the 
■ssiatance  of  Victor  Doa  aiKi  Ed  Padilla  (behind  Dea).  - 


Have  yo"  ever  hciudof.thc  "talking 

boxes?"   CCSF's    '"mailmen  "    Ken 
Bfryaqt  and  George  Spena^  have.  '•^ 

Sometimes  things  in  the  mailbag 
packages  "talk,"  such  as  the  precious  < 
cargo  arriving  with  live  chickens,  crick- 
ets, or  frogs,  usually  bound  for  the  Biol- 
ogy Department.  "None  have  ever  es- 
caped on  campus  to  our  knowledge," 
claims  Ken. 

Located  near  the  central  stairway  of 
the  first  fioor  of  the  Science  Building, 
the  CCSF  mailroom  is  open  from  8  am 
to  4:30  pm,  however,  the  hours  are  ex- 
tended beyond  these;  the  two  "mail- 
men" spend  several  hours  preparing 
mail  for  distribution  on  campus  which 
means  all  mail  is  promptly  delivered  on 
the  same  day  as  received. 

The  mailroom  is  not  a  Post  Office 
Station,  but  a  means  for  distribution  of 
mail  throughout  the  college.  The  mail- 
i<oom  handles  special  incoming  mail, 
such  as  Special  Delivery,  telegrams, 
registered  mail,  etc.,  but  it  cannot  han- 
dle the  same  for  outgoing  mail. 

Mail  is  received  once  a  day  around 
10  am  after  it  has  been  picked  up  at  the 
substation  at  Onondaga(Station  F)-by 
college  truck  drivers".  Ken  and  George 
and  two  student  helpers  then  sort  the 
mail  and  make  runs  to  the  various  cam- 
pus buildings. 


High  .quality  ,s£rviccjwith,  speed  and,, 

efficiency  are  Ken  and  George's  motto 
for  first  class  CCSF  mail  distribution. 

"Wc  find  wc  are  a  sort  of  Informa- 
tion Booth  for  everyone  passing  through 
the  building,"  Ken  adds.  "We  even  had 
an  incident  rejzenUy  where  a  student 
passed  out  right  in  front  of  the  mail- 
room  window.  We  hurriedly  called  the 
school  nurse  and^i|ftfMSC^iiIH_t;^i-- 
first  aid  immediately,    he  continued. 

".Mailman  John"  Ken  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  mailroom  on  and  off  for 
the  last  ten  years.  In  1963,  there  were 
only  three  bags  of  mail  a  day  whereas 
now;  there  are  no  less  than  ten.  On  long 
^weekends  there  might  be  as  many  as  2H 
bags  which  include  packages.  Ten  years 
ago  Ken  had  no  assistant  and  no  student 
help.  In  1971.  George  came  to  assist 
Ken  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 

In  addition,  five  students  on  work- 
study  program  assist  m  the  increa.sed 
sorting  and  delivery  of  niail  on  campus. 
At  present,  they  are:  Ed  Padilla,  Victor 
Dea,  Chris  Mitchem.  Raymond  Tan. 
and  Paul  Lee. 

Both  Ken  and  George  enjoy  dealing 
with  the  public.  Their  job  is  one  postal 
operation  which  is  not  dependent  on  the 
mercy  of  the  operator  of  the  machiner> . 
The  personal  touch  is  their  ^agic  for- 
mula.  ^ 

— Marguerite  Zipse 
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fire  Truck  and  flowers  Idea  Pays  Off 


SWEET  SMELLS  -  UnaMa  to  parte  his  Are 
trucic  on  campus,  Phil  McManus  is  sallirtg 
hia  Wowafa  near  tho  flagpola. 


There  is  a  new  addition  lo  iiic  cdm- 
pus  collection"  oF  wares  ror  sale— PBil 


(McManus,  a  fire  truck  and  the  fiowers 
he  sells. 

McManus  gets  fiowers  from  a  friend 
who  is  a  fiorist  and  totes  them  around 


on  the  back  of  a  normal  enough  looking 
fire  truck. 

This  tactic  needless  to  say,  has 
caught  the  eye  of  many  students  as  well 
as  their  curiosity. 

The  fire  truck  was  once  woned  by 
the  West  Bertran  Fire  Department  and 
is  now- being  lent  to  McManus.,by  a 
friend  for  sale  promotion  purposes. 

"I  decided  to  do  this  because  I  could 
gel  the  flowers  wholesale  from  a  friend", 
said  McManus  who  hopes  to  support 
himself  on  his  earnings  from  the  fio^ver 
sales. 

So  far  he  has  tried  selting  flowers 
here  at  CCSF,  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  and  California  State  Un- 
iversity of  San  Francisco. 

"I'm  trying  to  find  out  in  which  area 
the  flowers  will  sell  the  best",  McManus 
said. 

"I  ffllghl  keep  Usiiig  my  ffieitd's  fire 
truck  as  a  sales  gimmick,"  McManus 
continued,  "but  I  can't  find  a  place  to 
park  it  on  this  campus.  "_t^  Faatulin 


Lasers— A  Real  Boon  to  Man?  i 

I 


Russ  Pasqualetti,  a  student  aide  as- 
sociated with  the  Physics  .department, 
and  currently  constructing  his  own  las- 
er, decry  s  the  popular  misconceptions  of 
laser  bjcams  as  "death  rays." 

Pasqualetti  became  interested  in 
Laser-technology  several  years  ago,  and 
believes  that  lasers  can  be  "a  real  boan 
to  man."  "The  scientific  application  of 
laser  technology  has  tremendous  possi- 
bilities in  all  fields."  And  more  immedi- 
ately, he  believes  "lasers  can  make 
physics  classes  much  more  interesting." 
Last  semester  Russ  performed  a  "Laser 
Light  Show,"  for  Paul  Hcwett's  Physics 
lOclassthat  students  highly  applauded. 

Russ  said  that  CCSF  recently  ac- 
quired ten  new  lasers  for  experiments  in 
the  labs.  "These  lasers,"  he  explained, 
'arc  the  halium-naon  typo  and  operaio 


at  below  the  minimum  threshold  of  five 
mila-watts,  which  could  do  damage  to 
the  eye." 

Pasqualetti.  working  in  conjunction 
with  various  Physics  instructors, 'i<  re- 
sponsible for  the  Laser-Technology  ex- 
hibit, which  may  be  seen  in  the  Science 
building  at  the  Physics  department  dis- 
play case  on  the  first  floor. 

Exhibited  are  some  visually  provoca- 
tive photos  Russ  made  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  'Explaratorium'  exhibit  on 


lasers.  Russ  said  that  the  unusual  effects 
of  green  and  yellow  'exploding  planets" 
were  obtained  by  aiming  a  Pentax  cam- 
era into  a  laser  light  beam.  He  warns 
others,  "not  to  look  directly  into  the 
laser  because,  "it's  comparable  to  look- 
ing directly  at  the  sun  with  the  naked 
eye."  ^ 

Other  areas  of  laser-technology  he 
explained  involve  applications  of  ho- 
loagraphy:  "The  Vatican  has  recentlv 
thought  of  ^sing  holographic  means  of 
projecting  three-dimensional  images  ol 
Vatican  Guards  to  strategic  locations  in 
the  Vatican  palace.  The  projected  image 
would  be  contained  in  special  cylinders 
and  would  represent  100%  of  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  original  object." 

Pasqualetti  explained  that  lasers  arc 


cominuatly  being  applied  to  new  uses:  ai 
CCSF,  experiments  to  determine  light 
velocity    are    being    contemplated 
"Using  a  5,000  watt  pulscd-lascr  wc 
cxpect.to  be  conducting  experiments  for 
determining  the  speed  of  light  in  the.- 
near  future  and  the  measure  of  long  dis-v 
tances  to  a  few  feet  using  special  reflec- 
tors for  our  lasers  like  they  used  to  stu- 
dy the  moon." 

Russ  said  that  anyone  with  enou^ 
interest  can  build  his  own  laser  for. 
"SI50 maximum.  . ." 

— Waiiam  Korosec 


^Happenings  Here  and  There  ¥ 


=aVIL  SCRVICC  CAftEEfW= 


The  CCSF  Career  Guidance  Center 
is  sponsoring  a  Civil  Service  Career  and 
Job  Information  Day  on  Wednesday, 
May  30  from  1 0am  to  3pm  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Educational  Services  Building. 

Represent&tives  from  Federal, 
State,  and  City  Civil  Service  will  be  at 
students'  disposal  to  answer  questions 
and  distribute  information  on  civil  ser- 
vice careers  and  employment  opportun- 
ities. 

moon'marigolds 

"The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  on 
Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds,"  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winning  play  of  1970,  will  be 


=^ 


PObDfAIW    .  ■=^ 

The  San  Francisco  City  College 
Student  Health  Service  will  present  a 
Food  Fair  in  the  foyer  of  the  Visual  Arts 
BIdg.  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  from 
10am  to  2pm.  Froe  samples  and  new 
food  ideas  will  be  available. 


/.■ 


MOUNTAIN  ECOLOGY 


presented  in  the  Little  Theater  8pm, 
May  25,26  and  June  1,2.  Admission  is 
S 1 .50  general  apd  SI  students. 


A  six-week  field  study  of  mountair^. 
ecology  will  be  offered  June  25  -  August 
3  by  the  University  of  California^xten- 
sion,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  course,  "Field  Introduction  to 
Mountain  Ecology",  is  a  four-week  field 
back-pack  field  trip  in  the  Sierra  Nev- 
'ada  moiiniaihs7ahdmayT)e  ralcenfor  lU 
units  of  either  upper  or  lower  division 
-£iediLin  Environmental  Studies. 


pioreign  films  Aid  Language  Sfudeat 


Despite  the  allusion  to  "cinema  for 
entertainment's  sake"  suggested  in  its 
title,  CCSF's  Foreigii  Film  Festival  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  fill  spme  of  the  basic 
gaps  inherent  in  any  foreign  language 
curriculum.  "^ 

Since  its  inception  in  Fall  '71  by 
..  Jack—  F.ssot — anxl — Dr.  Gerstung 
(instructors  in  the  foreign  language  de- 
partment), the  Film  Festival  (otherwise 
referred  to  as  the  Foreign  Language 
Film  Series),  has  striven  to  accomplish 
two  self-imposed  goals.  <• 

In  describing  the  series'  intent,  Es- 
sex explained  the  direct  relationship 
between  the  films  and  students  involved 
in  the  foreign  language  department. 
Along  with  providing  insights  into  the 
culture  of  the  language  a  student  is  cur- 
rently studying,  the  Festival  "gi^'es  stu- 
dents a  free  film  where  they  can  measure 
how  much  they're  learning." 

Based  on  these  two  goals,  all  films 
are  selected  in  one  of  the  five  major  lan- 
guages offered  on  campus  (French, 
Chinese,  German,  .Spanish  and  Rus- 


sian) for  the  quality  of  the  language  in 
the"  movie  and  for  its  cultural  content, 
rather  than  on  a  criteria  of  'film  as  art'. 

General  community  interest  and 
appeal  also  play  a  role  in  selecting  films 
since  the  Foreign  Film  Festival  orients 
itself  towards  the  community  in  a  minor 
role. 

The  response  lo  the  8pm  Tuesday 
showings  has  been  greater  than  for  the 
Ham  mid-morning  runs;  Essex  claims 
the  series  has  a  continuing  patronage 
froni  the  general  community.  Yet,  no 
overt  publicity  can  be  directed  off  cam- 
pus beC;)use  it  places  the  showing  of  the 
film  in  a  -different  category,  accompa- 
nied by  a  rental  price-hike. 

All  films  foe  the  academic  year  are 
rented  for  one  day  through  commercial 
catalogs  with  funds  ^supplied  via  the  au- 
dio-^^sTial  budget.  Th^  Foreign  Film 
Festival  is  presently  operating  on  .ap- 
proximately Sr,0(X)  a  semester,  with  an 
average  rental  cost  per  film  iitthe  area 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

— Disne  Merijao 


Landscape  Awards  Won  by  Horficu/f  ure  Sfudenh 


- — Landscape  design  awards  totalling 
$1200  were  recently  won  by  students  in 
the  CCSF  Horticulture  department . 

According  to  Sidney  Lewin.  Horti- 
culture instructor,  the  $400  first  prize 
went  to  Roger  Robinson  for  hi;  design 
of  a  pavilion  gazebo  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Heritage  landmark.  The  Lillinthal 
Hass  Mansion,  built  in  1896. 

The  prize-money  was  dispersed  by 
the  San  Francisco  Garden  Club  (from 
the  Alice  Eastwood  Memorial  Design 
Award  Funds).  According  to  Lewin, 


"The  Garden  Club  has  consistantly  tak- 
en an  active  interest  in  CCSF's  horticul- 
ture  program." 

Second  prize  was  won  by  Einar  Berg 
also  a  student  in  Landscape  Design, 
70A. 

Lewin  commended  the  CCSF  Print- 
ing department  for  their  cooperation  in 
printing  the  award  certificates  presented 
on  May  8  in  a  special  ceremony. 

The  award-winning  designs  are  still 
on  display  today  (May  17)  in  the  Archi- 
tecture Display  Room  of  Cloud  Hall  (C 
205). 


CCSF  Music  Major  Lands 
Disney  Dance  Troupe  Job 


With  no  training  in  any  of  the  per- 
forming arts  other  than  that  received 
througliCCSF  courses,  Marsha  Wong 
sang  and  dapced  her  way  straight  into  a 
coveted  role  as  one  of  Florida  Disney- 
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land's  '"Kids  of  the  Kingdom" 

Marsha  ('Cookie"),  currently  a  mu- 
sic major  at  Cit^.  secured  a  summer  job 
in  Disney's  southernmost  domain  as 
one  of  24  members  of  a  performing  vo- 
cal ensemble  dubbed  "Kids  of  the  King- 
dom." The  group  is  part  of  the  Disney 
Fine  Arts  Work  Experience  Workshop, 
a  program  designed  to  give  college  level 
students  an  opportunity  to  chalk  up  per- 
formance experience  in  one  of  the  Magi- 
cal Kingdom's  in  a  musical  capacity 
unavailable  in  the  classroom  situation. 
Brochures  were  distributed  to  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
nation,  requesting  chairmen  in  the  per- 
forming arts  departments  to  recom- 
mend a  student  for  the  job.  After  being 
selected.  Cookie  was  required  to  com- 
pile a  five  minute  video-tape  according 
to  specific  instructions.  The  contents 
included  answering  several  questions 
and  performing— without  accompani- 
ment— a  combination  son^  and  dance 


routine  outlined  in  detail  t^thej^lsney 
sponsors. 

All  technical  aspects  involved  in 
compiling   Cookie's   video-taped   'crc- 


"Cooicia"  -  Marstia  Wong 
dentials'  were  handled  by  the  CCSF 
broadcasting  department. 

The  Kids  of  the  Kingdom  job  will 
span  an  I  I  week  period  from  June  16 
through  August  31  at  a  salary  of  $165 
per  week.  Cookie's  activities  will  en- 
compass a  daily  routine  of  three  hours 
spent  in  lab,  lectures  and  rehearsals  and 
five  hours  devoted  to  performing  in  her 
role  as  one  of  the  Kids.  The  Disneyland 


opporTunTly  Is  being  approached  by 


Cookie  as  an  exploratory  aid  in  decid- 

ing  on  her  future  involvement  in  the 

field  of  music. 

— Diaae  Merimo 


/fffenfiew: 


Ernest  Borgnine:  Villany  to  Comedy 


What's  it  like  to  interview  an  Oscar 
winner,  cplebrated  stage  performer,  and 
familar  TV  figure?  With  Ernest  Borg- 
nine it  is  relaxed,  friendly,  personal,  in- 
formative, anii  most  of  all,  entertaining. 
Mr.  Borgnine  diverted  the  press  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance for  any  actor,  to  publicize  his  new 
movie  Emperor  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  Emperor  of  the  North  Pole,  Mr. 
Borgnine  gives  another  classic  portrayal 
of  the  unscrupulous  villain.  Borgnine's  i 
character  "Shack"  has  no  redeeming 
qualities  and  he  never  smiles  exgept  in 
anticipation  of  his  villainy.  Mr.  Borg- 


nine considers  the  film  entertaining,  a 
study  of  violence,  but  not  its  glorifica- 
tion. The  film  is  directed  by  Robert 
Aldrich  and  co-stars  Lee  Marvin.  It 
represents  fourteen  solid  weeks  of  pro- 
eduction  with  two  of  tijose  weeks  devoted 
to  one  fighVsequence.  The  fight  is  ex- 
pected to  make  film  annals  as  a  classic 
in  no-holds-barred  confrontation. 

Mr.  Borgnine  is  also  renowned  for 
his  comedic  performances.  McHale's 
Navy  held  top  ratings  on  TV  for  four 
years.  Besides  this,  his  performance 
wi»h  Don  Rickles  in  The  Odd  Couple  at 
the  Circle  Star  Theater  in  San  Carlos 
received  some  of  the  best  critical 
reviews  given  the  play.  Mr.  Borgnine 
explains  hissuccesswith  comedy  to  be 
due  to  his  genuine  approach  to  the  char- 
acter: "You  cannot  inject  comedy  into 
comedy.  You  have  to  play  comedy  for 
what  it  is;  the  reality  of  portrayal  is  the 
source  of  the  humor." 

Marty  was  the  picture  Mr.  Borgnine 
received  the  Oscar  for.  It  was  made  for 
a  tax  loss  and  the  studio  ultimately 
spent  more  on  publicity  ($350,000) 

New  Record: 


than  it  did  on  production.  Marty  made 
Borgnine  a  star,but  financially  for  him  •♦. 
was  a  fluke.  He  received  $5,000  and  a 
seven-year  contract  it  cost  him  $75,000 
to  buy  out.  ,  X 


.^ 


Ernest  Borgnine  -  "Emparor  of  tlia  North 
Poia." 


Asked  about  his  own  -art  as  an  actor, . 
Mr.  Borgnine  said  he  never  played  a 
role  without  using  both  his  head  and  his      l 
heart.  His  advice  to  the  aspiring  actor 
is. .."to  go  after  it  with  all  you've  got—  • 
anyway,  anyltOw,"  but  he  tempered,  "I 
always  remember  Spencer  Traty  say- 
ing, 'Ernie,  you're  going  to  bea  star. 
Just  treat  the  people  nice  on  the  way  up, 
so  they'll  treat  you  nice  on  the  way 
down.'" 

— EdJohasoa 


Is  V/aityBetter  Than 
He  Sounds  on  Album? 


Ton  Waits  -  "Qosiog  Time" 
Asylum -SO  5061 

It's  rather  bard  to  distinguish  the 
exact  character  of  the  album,  it  fluc- 
tuates between  sheer  boredom,  and  ag- 
gravated edium^ 

-  As  far  as  I  k^w  this  is  Mr.  Waits 
first  album,  and  on  this  first  showcase 
Waits  writes  all  the  material  while  play- 
ing various  instruments  and  singing.  His 
voice  sounds  at  times  like  Bob  Dylan 
during  his  a-tonal,  gravel-gobbling  peri- 
od. \ 

In  listening  to  Waits  sing,  onsets 
the  impression  that  he  can  sing  a  heTl  of 
a  lot  better  than  he  actually  does:  ft 
scjcms  that  rather  he  uses  this  un-singing 
for  effect.  ^ 

Live  Rock: 


One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  albumr 
(aside:  this  is^  probably  thc'only  one)  is 
the  lyrical  content.  From  reading  the 
lyrics  which  were  thoughtfully  printed 
on  the  record  sleeve,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  Waits  has  seen  his  share  of 
"fire  and  rain,""  and  that  it's  gotten  the 
best  of  him.  The  songs  are,  however,  ^ 
poignant,  incisive,  and  quite  Dylan- 
esque. 

Tom  Waits  sings  songs  of  sadness 
and  depression:  "Midnight  Lullaby," 
"Or  55, "  "I  Hope  That  I  Don't  Fall  In 
Love  With  You." "Closing  Time,"  and 
"Lonely." 

Apparently  Tom   Waits  has  beten',  - 
doing  iust  that  for  a  while;  unfortunately-' 
xl  think  he'll  have  to  keep  on    waiting, 

*^' '"  —Nathaniel  Justice 


Beck  Returns  with  fu^ge  and  Cactus 


Rock  music's  aewest  eqaal-billing 
"super  groap",  Beck,  Bogart,  and  Ap- 
pice  dcctrificd  their  Wiaterlaad  aadi- 
eace  with  a  set  of  high  powered  rock. 

Jeff  Beck,  one  of  Britain's  finest  gui- 


tarists  who  had  an  early  career  with  the 
Yardbirds  and  his  own  Jeff  Beck  Group, 
is  teamed  with  ex-Vanilla  Fudge  and 
Cactus  members  Tim  Bogart  (bass)  and 
Carmen  Appice  (drums). 

This  trio  had  planned  to  get  together 
sooner,  but  Beck  was  involved  in  a  near- 
fatal  automobile  accident  and  took 
nearly  dyciTio  mend. 

Now  that  they  are  togethcr,'n(ick 
audiences  (if  you  can  judge  by  WiiMer- 
land's)  now  have  a  new  group  to  squeal, 
scream,  aad  develop  cauliflower  ear- 
drums over. 

BB&.A's  new  album  shows  what 
great  individuals  make  up  this  band,  but 
they  were  overpoweringly  loud  for  a  trio 
at  this  concert  and  their  distinct  playing 
became  lost  in  the  noise  many  times. 

Most  would  agree  that  Beck  is  truly 
one  of  rock's  best  guitarists,  but  he  suf- 
fered in  concert  by  trying  to  cram  in  as 
many  notes  per  beat  as  possible,  so  his 
playing  was  not  always  clear. 
—  Playing  material  firom  their  aew  al- 
hum  aad  some  oldies  from  the  Beck 
Group,  BBAA  nevertheless  had  thb  au- 
dicacc  by  the  froat  of  it's  Levis  aad  they 


were  brought  back  for  two  eecores. 

Black  Oak  Arkansas,  the  number 
two  headliner,  put  on  a  decent  stage 
show  accompanied  with  loud  mortoto- 
nous  rock  'n'  roll.  No  improvement  or 


^ 


change  has  been  noted  in  this  third 
viewing  of  BOA.  \ 

Lead  singer  Jim  Dandy  strutt^,  did 
the  splits,  and  whipped  his  bare  upper 
torso  with  his  long  hair  inleadingtht 
grdup.  His  voice  tpigtn  be  akin  to  a  ras- 
py throated  Southitrn  bullfrog. 

The  opening  band.  Wet  Willie,  led 
by  another  energetic  singer,  had  it's  few 
good  rifbments  only  when  this  same 
singer  played  the  harmonica  or  sax. 

—Alan  Whiteside 

Coming  in  the  weeks  ahead: 

May  lH-19,  Hot  Tuna,  Muddy  Wa- 
ters, Qifton  Cheaier  at  Winter!  and. 

May  24,  Procol  Harum,  The 
Strawbs,  Terry  Reid  at  Wmterland. 

May  26-27,  Johany  Wmtcr,  Foghnt, 
Frampton's  Camel  at  Wfarterland. 

June  3,  Carole  King,  David  T.  Walk- 
er at  S.F.  Civic  Auditorium. 

jBae29-3a.LeeMichadaatWitcr- 


Also  look  forward  to:  Tower  of  Pow- 
er, Elvia  Biship,  It's  a  Beaatifal  Day, 
Doobie  Brothers  and  War. 


Morgenthau  Discusses 
f jxoii  foreign  Policy 
At  Lecture  Series 

Hans  J.  Morgcnthau,  a  distinguished 

C'  rofessor  political  science  and  modern 
ist^y  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  the  speaker  here  on  campus  recent- 
ly. The  influencial  writer  discussed  "The 
Foreign  Policy  of  Richard  M.  Nixon." 
Mo^gdnthau  wrote  a  couple  of  books 
that  deal  with  American  foreign  policy, 
its  purpose  and  principles. 

The  professor  emphasized  that  "the 
Nixon  administration  has  shifted  its  po- 
litical route.  Although  the  slogan  'stop 
communism'  is  still  used  as  the  funda- 
mffnial  of  ihc  American  Policy.  Presi- 


dcnt  Nixon  sought  a  normalizatiori  rela- 
tionshipwith  China." 

He  said,  "I  believe  the  domestic  po- 
litical burden  upon  t)ie  government  has 
a  lot  to  contribute  towards  any  political 
Tnovemlents.    '"'^''■'  -^ — ^- — — ^-- 

"The  game  we  play  is  the  balance  of 
power:  the  US  against  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Bonn  against  Berlin,  Soviet  Union 
against  China  and  Vise  versa."  Mor- 
genthau  stressed. 

When  questioned  about  the  USSR 
policy,  Morgenthau  indicated  that  "the 
USSR  doesn't  worry  about  countries 
like  Italy  or  England,  but  a  lot  more 
about  the  West  and  East  Germanys.  He 
added  "The  Russian  ide;ology  lies  in 
having  security." 

The  professor  explained  that  many 
_nations  after  the  Second  World  War 
were  not  interested  in  US  involvement 
in  their  internal  and  external  affairs. 
They  have  become  self-supported  neu- 
trals. "That  is  the  reason  President 
Nixon  invites  the  world  in  |976,"  he 
stressed. 

"The  Vietnaip  war  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pjaceiW  a  j^litical  game  at  the 
risk  01  the  Vietnan^ese  governments. 
Kissinger  hasbeen  Mseof  as  an  instru- 
ment and  his  main  message  to  Hanoi 
has  been  *if  you  behave,  you  get  money, 
but  if  you  don't  behave  you  will  get 
bombs. 

Continuing  his  statement  Morgen- 
thau emphasized,  "I  think  the  United 
States  should  reconsider  its  foreign  poli- 
cy, rather  than  relying  on  one  part  of  the 
world  and  keeping  the  other  side  cool. 
She  should  examine  each  country  in 
every  continent  and  proceed  for  a  new 
policy. 

"In  a  new  policy  the  US  has  to  rec- 
ognize every  country  as  it  is,  without 
being  concerned  with  the  kind  of 
government  each  has,"  he  added. 

"The  future  US  Policy  has  to  be 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  influ- 
ence the  world  and  it  would  bring  un- 
derstanding among  people  for  long  last- 
ing peace,"  Morgenthau  concluded. 

— SeytMBKckc^ 
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Birthdoy  Picnic 

Honoring  Malcolm  X  on  Ms 
MiltMtay,  tho  Black  Studonts  Union 
!•  giving  ■  picnic  on  Angol  Island 
Saturday,  May  19. 

TantaUva  tlma  for  mooting  at  tho  tarry  (Plor 
43)  Is  9  a.m.,  but  thoss  Intarastad  should 
chack  wWi  tha  BSU  at  ext  356,  as  H  was 
laanrad  that  tha  tarry  Maw  up  its  angina 


Basel 


Young  Sf  Giants  Prove  Themsehes 


There's  m  gcttiag  aroMod  H  folks; 
this  year's  .edkioa  of  Giants  baseball  is 
off  to  a  fly  ag  start. 

As  of  May  I  their  record  stood  19 
wins  and  6  defeats,  the  same  record  they 
had  two  ye?irs  ago  when  they  won  the 
division  crown. 

Second  baseman  Tito  Fuentes  saia, 
"I  tell  you  this;  we're  going  all  the  way 
this  year."  At  this  time  Tito's  words  are 
as  good  as  gold  as  the  Giants  are  tearing, 
up  the  National  League. 

As  a  guest  of  the  Giants  recently, 
this  reporter  was  eage^  to  see  if  they 
were  for  real. 

Testing  the  ypung  Giants  were  the 


Opi 


nion: 


Pittsburg  Pirates,  rated  as  one  of  the 
toughest  teams  in  the  league.  The 
"Bucs"  showed  why,  as  they  jumped  off 
to  an  early  lead  and  provided  most  of 
the  action  for  the  "frigid  fans  of  Candle- 
stick Park,"  except  for^Wlo  hemerun 
by  Gary  Thomasson  in  the  fifth  inning. 

As  miracles  are,  they  pop  up  at  the 
most  unexpected  times.  Losing  7  to  I  in 
the  ninth  iniling,  the  Giants  were  down 
to  their  last  out  with  a  runner  on  first 
base.  All  of  a  sudden  pitcher  Bob 
Moose  couldn't  find  the  winning  secret 


as  he  walked  the  next  two  batters,  load- 
ing the  bases. 

That  was  it  for  Moose.  Pittsburg-  I 
manager  Bilt  Virdon  went  to  his  relief  '.V 
pitcher  Ramon  Hernandez  to  pitch  to 
pinch-hitter,  Chri^  Arnold.  The  count 
went  to  3  balls  and  2  strikes.  The  crowd 
went  crazy  in  anticipation.  Chris  ripped 
the  next  pitch  over  the  365-foot  mark  in 
left  center  for  his  first  grand  slam  of  his 
career.  The  score  now  stood  at  7  to  4. 

The  Giants  were  not  finished  yet  as 
Gary  Matthews  lined  down  the  left  field 
foul  line  for  a  double.  The  Pirate  pitcher 
had  more  control  problems,  walking 
Dave  Rader  and  Jim  Howarth-loadihg 
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Bookstore  Committee  Dumps  Plan  to 
Expand  into  Student  Union  Building 


the  bases  again 

Bdbby  Bonds  promptly  hit  a  win- 
ning double,  unloading  the  bases.  It  was 
total  bedlam  as  players  and  spectators 
mobbed  Bonds  realizing  that  they  had  ^ 
just  witnessed  oite  of  thjfe  greatest  come-  I 
backs  in  Giants  history.  ^ 

The  Giants  are  a  team  of  tremendous 
talent  and  promise  and  have  been  putting 
o4talot  of  eniergy.lt  is  now  our  job  as 
fans  to  give  then  the  active  support  they 
deserve. 

— Yancy  Derringer  II 


A  resolution  to  expand  the  AS 
Bookstore  in  its  present  location  was 
voted  on  and  unanimously  passed  at  the 
May  8  meeting  of  the  Bookstore  Com- 
mittee. 
The  propo.sal  will  t^e  siihmitti-H  ^r. 


Will  the  Real  Islam  Please  Stand  Up? 


Opmha 


In  the  Western  press  little  effort  has 
hecn  made  to  distingaish  between  the 
number  of  Afro-Americans  who  have 
turned  to  islam  as  their  religion  and  the 
so-called  "Hack  Musliam,  Who  are  fol- 
lowers of  Eiyah  Muhammad's  Nation  of 
Islam  Movement  in  America. 

Elijah  Muhammad  is  practicing 
demagogy  and  racism  and  exploiting 
poor  blacks  in  the  name  of  Islam. 

Islam  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
peace,  purity,  obedience  and  submission 
and  in  the  religious  sense,  Islam  is  sub- 
mission to  the  Will  of  God.  One  who 
submits  to  the  Will  of  God  is  a  Muslim, 
a  Muslim  must  bear  witness  that  there 
is  none  worthy  oL worship  but' God  and 
Muhammad  is  God's  last  Prophet  and 
Messenger.  A  Muslim  is  one  who  ac- 
cepts God's  sovereignty  and  completely 
surrenders  himself  to  God's  law. 
■'Qim-AM" 

According  to  the  belief  of  Muslims, 
the  Holy  Qur-an  (Arabic:  The  Recital) 
is  the  last  word  of  God  and  the  basic 
source  of  Islamic  injunctions.  Islam  is 
not  a  new  religion.  It  is,  in  essence,  (he 
same  religion  which  God  revealed  to  all 
His  Prophets. 

"Say:  (Oh  Muhammad)  We  believe 
in  God  and  that  which  is  revealed  to  us. 


and  that  which  was  revealed  to  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  the  tribes  and  that  which  was  given 
to  Moses  and  Jesus  and  to  the  Prophets 
from  their  Lord;  We  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  any  of  them,  and  to  Him 
do  we  submit."  (Qur-an  3:83) 
"MUHAMMAD" 

Muhannad,  who  died  in  650  AD  was 
a  simple  unlettered  man.  The  Qur-an 
was  revealed  to  Muhammad  over  a  per,- 
iod  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  The 
Qur-an  was  committed  to  memory  and 
into  writing  in  Muhammad's  lifetime  l^ 
his  followers.  It  is  still  in  the  complete 
and  original  Arabic  in  which  it  was 
revealed. 

Islam  rejects  the  idea  of  a  "choaen 
people,"  making  faith  in  God  and  ex- 
lemplary  action  thrsole  criteria  and 
establishing  a  direct  relationship  with 
God  open  to  all  alike  without  any  inter- 
cessor. 

"It  is  not  righteousness  that  you 
turn  your  faces  to  the      East  and  the 

West;  but  righteous  is  he  who  believes  in 
God  and  the  last  day  and  the  angels  and 
the  scripture  and  the  Prophe^;  and 
gives  his  wealth,  for  love  of  Him,  to  kin- 
folk  and  to  orphans  and  the  needy  and 


The  Metamorphosis  from  "Faggot"  to  Gay 


Ever  since  thp  Gay  Liberation 
Movement  began  in  1969,  in  New  York, 
more  and  more  gay  men  and  women 
have  been  "coming  out  of  their  closets" 
and  have  attempted  to  change  this  soci- 
ety's mind  about  "the  love  that  dared 
not  speak  its  name." 

Along  the  way,  several  reflections 
have  been  made  by  gay  people  from 
their  own  fexperier 


\- 


Merle  Miller  felt  that  the  strongest 
truth  abo^t  being  gay  is  that,  after 
emerging  from  his  closet,  (that  is,  be- 
coming openly  homosexual)  he  felt  that 
it  became  the  most  important  part  of  his 
identity.  Merle  Miller  "came  out"  while 

^     in  his  fifties.  That  means  that  for  about 

N^  thirty-five  years  he  lived  with  a  fear  that 
someday  someone  would  find  out,  and 
possibly  blackmail  him. 
\  LABOTOMY 

Another  reflection  was  made  by 
New  York  gay  activist  John  Murphy: 
"...The  topic  came  up  when  I  was  talk- 
ing about  future  p)i>ns  with  a  beautiful 

-  and  intelligent  young  woman  in  a  cafe. 
When  I  told  her  I  was  working  on  a 
book  on  homosexual  liberation — be- 
cause I  was  a  homosexual — she  was 
quiet  for  a  moment  and  then  leaned 
across  the  table  and  touched  n>y  hand. 
It's  alright.  Really,'  she  whispered.  She 

— was  very  sweet  and  serious-,  ai  if  I'd  told 
her  that  I  was  going  to  need -a  lobotomy- 
or  die  of  tuberculosis.  I  didri't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  shout  at  hter.  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  alright?"  \ 

These  two  instances  of  "gay  oppres- 


sion" are  only  the  beginning.  Imagine,  if 
you  will,  that  you  are  with  someone  you 
love  very  much.  You  want  to  hold  his  or 
her  hand  but  you  can't  because  you 
could  be  arrested.  Imagine  having  peo- 
ple you  don't  know  harrass  you  with 
whistles,  and  degrading  names,  laugh- 
ing. Think  of  the  time  you  were  hated 
for  loving  someone;  (very  few  besides 

of  the 
STEREOTYPE 

Due  perhaps  to  this  oppression, 
some  homosexuals  cease  judging  or 
stereotyping  people  and  are  the  best 
friends  a  person  could  want.  Others 
crumble,  and  very  few  gl'ow  to  their  full 
potential  because  of  self-hate  inflicted 
by  people  who  do  not  understand  homo- 
sexuality and  must  therefore  attack  it. 

While  walking  across  this  campus 
one  day,  an  athletic  type  whistled  at  me 
as  he  would  to  a  woman.  He  most  likely 
did  not  expect  a  reaction,  but  he  got 
one.  "I'm'  supposed  to  whistle  at  you, 
you're  not  supposed  to  whistle  at  me.  I 
thought  I  was  the  one  turned  onto  guys, 
not  you!  Now  remember,  you  whistle  at 
women,  and  I'm  supposed  to  whistle  at 
you. 

Of  course,  the  mot  aggravating  of 
this  subtle  oppression  is  the  fact  that,  if 
you  are  a  gay  man  or  woman,  and  you 
see  another  member  of  your  sex  to 
whom  you  are  attracted,  there  is  noth- 
-ing  yau.cfluM  do  except  adt^irc-fcom  a 
distance  and  hope  that  you  run  into  that 
person  in  a  gay  place. 

When  a  gay  person  comes  out  of  his 
closet,  that  is,  becomes  openly  homo- 


sexual, an  amazing  transformation 
takes  place  that  is  hard  to        explain. 
Oppression  is  not    being      able     to 
experience  that  feelingv 

During  a  recent  conversation  with 
Guardsman  Editor  Paul  Snodgrass,  the 
following  ensued.  "The  only  thing  that  1 
don't  like  is  that  they  try  to  hide  it  so 
much.  W^y  don't  they  open  up  anJTjQsl 
about^t?^^ 


CLOSETS 
The  closets  are  far  from  being  emp- 
tied. The  majority  of  gay  people  are 
afraid  to  be  open  with  their  homosex- 
uality. And  with  good  reason.  It  seems 
most  people  do  not  like  homosexuals. 
Even  more  cannot  stand  an  "open" 
homosexual.  The  result  of  coming  out 
can  mean  loss  of  job,  loss  of  family  and 
friends,  and  even  more  oppression,  not 
to  mention  the  stigma.  But  coming  out 
can  be  worth  all  these  things.  For  per- 
haps the  first  time  in  the  individuals  life, 
he  has  spoken  up.  He  no  longer  has  to 
listen  to  "fag"  jokes,  act  like  he's  at- 
tracted to  people  who  he's  not  attracted 
to,  answer  questions  about  marriage 
plans,  have  his  identity  denied.  It's  a 
very  important  part  of  us,  indeed. 

There  are  approximately  1,000  gay 
people  on  this  qampus.  Some  are  faculty 
members;  most  are  students.  All  are  not 
out  of  their  closets,  but  some  are,  ai^ 
Ihat's  astart.  A  start  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. It  will  take  reactions.  It  will  take 
education,  but  above  all,  it  will  take 
love  and  understanding. 

—Spencer  Nutthig 


the  wayfarer  and  to  those  who  ask,  and 
to  set  slav^  free;  and  observes  proper 
worship  and  pays  the  poor-due.  And 
those  who  keep  their  treaty  when  they 
make  one,  and  the  patient  in  tribulation  v 
and  adversity  and  time  of  stress,  such 
are  they  who  are  the  sincere.  Such  are 
the  God-fearing."  (Qur-an  2: 177) 

In  contrast,  the  theology  of  Elijah 
Muhammad  is  misleading  to  his  follow- 
ers. Elijah,  has  said  that  a  MAN  is  God 
"in  person."  From,  Message  to  the 
Blackman  in  America  by  Elijah  Mu- 
hammad (p42)  "Allah  (The  God)  came 
to  us  from  the  Holy  city  Mecca,  Arabia, 
in  1930.  He  used  the  name  Wallace 
Fard^often  signing  it  W.D.  Fard." 

True  Islam  teaches  that,  'God  is 
One,  The  Eternal.  He  was  not  born  nor 
does  He  beget,  and  there  is  none  compa- 
rable to  Him." 

"CHOSEN  PEOPLE" 

The  followers  of  Elijah  Muhamiiiad 
believe  that  they  are  *'the  chosen  peo- 
ple." Also,  from  Message  to  the  Black- 
man  .in  America,  (p  54)  "...the  Black- 
man  is  the  first  and  last,  maker  and 
owner  of  the  universe." 
_ .  Elijah  Muhammad  preaches  separe- 
tism'in  the  name  of  Islam.  "The  Black 
nation  is  self-created,  while  theWhitc 
race  is  made  by  one  of  the  gods  and  sci- 
entists of  the  Black  Nation." 

Islam  is  not  and  never  could  be 
based  on  any  dogmas  of  racial  superior- 
ity. Black  pride.  White  pride,  these 
things  are  very  qontrary  to  Islam. 

— WWiam  (Bial)  Keroaec 

$228,570  Allocated 
For  Meedy  Students 

Board  of  Governors  has  allocated 
$228,570  to  CCSF  for  disadvantaged 
studcM-aid  finds  which  totd  more  thaa 
SS.lmllion  statewide. 

Ninety-one  projects  designed  to  as- 
sist low  income  students  in  community 
colleges  throughout  the  state  were  ap- 
proved under  the  state-funded  Extended 
Opportunity  Programs  and  Services 
(EOPS).  More  than  20,000  disadvan- 
taged students  will  be  assisted  in  the 
program  through  a  wide  rangeof  EOPS 
student  assistance  methods  including 
tutorial  help,  special  counseling  and  col- 
lege expense  support. 

The  EOPS  funding  program  is  con- 
tingent on  passage  of  the  state  budget.  If 
the  budget  should  be  augmented  above 
the  $5.1  million  figure  by  the  L^la- 
ture  and  approved  by  the  Governor, 
provisions  were  made  by  the  Board  to 
increase  funding  proportionately  to  the 
colleges. 

The  pcogram  approved  by  the  Board 
was  recommended  after  the  screening  ol 
applications  from  88  colleges  seeking  a 
total  of  $16,453,950  for  a  variety  of 
EOPS  projects. 


I 
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various,  higher-ups  and  is  a  first  step  in 
the  process  toward  getting  more  room 
for  bookstore  inventory,  consequently, 
"increased  fimding  for  the  Associated 
Students," explained  Richard  Main, 
-fnanagep «f  the  bookstore. 


Main  said  that  a  study  had  been 
piade  "to  determine  the  feasability  of 
remodeling  the  lower  floor  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Building  for  use  as  the 
Bookstore."  Main  charged  that  the' 
present  (bookstore)  location  seriously 
limits  the  amount  of  business  that  could 
be  done.  Said  Main,  "if  you  (ASStu-, 
dents)  want  more  money,  we're  (AS 
Bookstore)  limited  spacewise  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  can  bring  in." 
He  continued,  "The  lower  floor  of  the 
Student  Union  Building  has  twice  the 
area  we*  hav;  to^work  with  now." 
I  Dean  of  Student  Activities,  Vester 
Flanagan,  disagreed  with  Main's  pro- 
posal. "Your  (Main's)  survey  with  re- 
gard to  using  the  Student  Union  build- 
ing (for  The  Bookstore)  was  misleading. 
If  the  Student  Union  Building  is  used," 
he  explained,  "the  inconvenience  to  stu- 
dents would  not  be  compensated  by  in* 
creased  AS  funds  from  the  Bookstore." 


Flanagan  said  that  the  alternate 
building  proposed  for  student  activities, 
Statler  Wing,  "is  too  small."  He  said 
that  the  Student  Union  Building  be- 
longs to  the  students.  "It's  their  build- 


ing,"  ha  added,  "und  they  need  it. 

Thereafter,  Lee  Leonard,  Chairman 
of  AS  Finance  Committee,  proposed  to 
divide  bookstore  supplies,  keeping  sup- 
plies in  Statler  Wing  and  books  in  their 
present  location. 


Bookstore  people  opposed  the" 
suggestion  "because,"  they  said, 
"...dividing  bookstores  had  been  tried  in 
thejast  juid  has  failed,  because  it  was 
not  good  economics  and  would  mean 
increased  operating  costs  while  lowering 
efficiency." 

Roger  Dearth,  Bookstore  commit- 
teen  ^n  made  a  motion  recommending 
renovation  of  the  present  AS  bookstore 
be  completed  by  September  of  1973.  It 
passed  with  one  dissenting  vote,  that  of 
Ray  Early,  Chairman  of  the  Bookstore 
Com  ittee,  who,  "for  esthetic  reasons," 
would  not  care  to  see  any  more  horizon- 
tal construction  on  campus.  The  pro- 
posal which  passed  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional storage  area  to  be  built  in  the  rear 
of  the  bookstore  for  storage.      , 

Dearth  announced  Another  Books- 
tore Committee  meeting  to  be  held  May 
23.  Interested  students  are  invited  to 
attend. 

— BOI  Korosec 


Stuiem  Council  Votes  to  Boycott  McDonalds 


In  an  unprecedented  action,  the  Stu 
dent  Council  of  CCSF  voted  unani- 
mously to  boycott  McDonald's  ham- 
burger chain. 

This  action  was  a  result  of  the  firing 
of  two  CCSF  students  that  were  em- 
ployed by  McDonald's. 

Further  action  was  planned  in  the 
form  of  an  informational  picket  line  in 
front  of  the  Ocean  Ave.  McDonald's. 

McDonald's  has  been  criticized  in 
the  past  for  its  low  wages,  use  of  non- 
union employees  and  lack  of  procedures 
to  air  grievances  and  appeal  firing  deci- 
sions. 


McDonald's  has  also  been  charged 
with  exploitation  of  their  employees. 
The  Appeals  Board  also  denied  Mc- 
Donald's a  permit  to  build  new  outlets 
on  three  separate  occasions. 

Bill  Hankin,  SDS  chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  boycott  movement,  said, 
"I  think  this  boycott  will  be  successful. 
We  must  protect  the  workers  against 
the  rip-offs  of  the  big  corporations." 

Asked  how  long  this  boycott  would 
be  in  effect  Hankin  replied,  "As  long  as 
it's  necessary.  We'll  pick  up  this  boycott 
next  fall  if  necessary." 

DougPon 


Guideline  Violations  : 

Goode  Wins  in 


VICTOR-  CaiKildata  William  Good* 


RUNNER-UP-  Raginald  Kalloy 

Election  Results 

Spriajp  '73  vote: 
1*re^ident 

William  Goode  UIP  386 

Reginald  Kelly  PSA  327 

Vice  President  ,_^ 

Greg  Jimenez  UIP  364 

Granville  Hogg  PSA  291 
Student  Council  ( 14  winners) 

Patricia  Hicks  UIP  396 

Ann  Driscoll  UIP  373 

John  Wells  UIP  372 

Siegan  Keys  UIP  371 

Gregory  John  well  UIP  370 

Ivy  Dea  DIP  370 

Paul  Crismani  UIP  370 

David  Smith  UIP  366 

Tom  De  Vincenzi  UIP  360 

JohnO'Leary  UIP  313 

Ray  Lee  PSA.  3 1 1 

Lenora  Bell  PSA  299 

Debbie  Kurz  PSA  298 

Myrna  Lim  PSA  289 


Upset 

PSA  to  Protest 


In  an  upset,  William  Goode.  United 
Independent   Party  candidate  for  A.S. 
president,  defeated  Progressive  Student" 
Alliance  candidate  Reginald  Kelley  in 
last  week's  close  election. 

■red  by  many  violations-of  guide°- 


lines,  the  elections  were  protested  by 
election  officials  and  the  P.S.A.  party. 

Only  80S  people  voted  in  the  election, 
down  about  10  people  from  last  semper 
with  Goode  receiving  386  votes  to  Kel- 
ley's  327  votes. 

The  P.S.A.  party  has  launched  an 
effort  to  have  the  elections  voided  be- 
cause of  the  many  violations  they  claim 
to  have  taken  place. 

So  far  Goode  has  not  nvade  any 
statement  about  the  accusation  of  in- 
fractions. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Student 
Council  will  be  held  today  to  decide 
whether  the  elections  should  be  voided. 

The  U.I.P.  victory  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  Goode  had  the  backing  of 
the  physical  education' department.  The 
P.S.A.  had  intentions  of  finding  another 
source  of  revenue  to  fund  athletic 
events. 

The  U.I.P.  party  ran  only  II  candi- 
dates. Four  seats  were  won  by  the 
P.S.A.,  but  not  enough  to  give  a  majori- 
ty vote  in  council.  This  gives  U.I.P. 
complete  control  of^II  future  funds. 

On  the  propositions,  it  was  387  yes 
votes  to  2 12  no  votes  on  the  issue  uf  stu- 
dent support  for  CCSF.  Athletics.. 
The  change  of  requirements  for  Student 
Council  candidates  failed  because  it  did 
not  receive  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
voting.  The  issue  of  whether  military 
recruiters  should  be  allowed  on  campus 
was  passed  with  350  to  245  votes. 


— Kcvh  R.  Kent 


Governing  Boord  Rules  on  Campus  Issues 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  San 
Francisco  Community  College  District 
rejected  last  week  a  faculty  evaluation 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Conaci  of  the  Academic  Senate. 

The  proposal  was  sent  back  to  the 
drawing  board  for  the  third  time  be- 
cause of  its  unacceptance  by  the  student 
evaluation  committee. 

John  Chin,  chairnr^n  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  board  members  to  work 


with  the  students, and  faculty  to  find  a 
proposal  suitable  to  everyone. 

Other  action  of  the  board  included  the 
final  decision  regarding  the  rehiring  of 
Ms.  JoAnn  Handler,  psychology  instruc- 
tor. The  hoard,  with  a  final  vote  of  5  to  2 
decided  not  to  rehire  the  controversial 
teacher. 

Ms.  Handler  is co.nsideringtakmg 
legal  action  in  court  where  she  believes 
she  "has  a  chance"  to  overturn  ine 
board's  decision.     _R|c|„rd  Hourigaa 


#afc    mwiiBaiaum 
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Costs,  Renewed  Offshore  Drilling? 


Ocean  of  Tradition''  in  Bronze 


'•Sentinels,"  a  new  520,000  bronw 
sculpture  by  Aristides  Demetrios  will 
hereafter  grace  the  CCSF  campus. 

The  sculpture  which  weighs  about  a 
ton,  was  paid  for  by  the  city  of  Sari  Frim- 
cisco  and  according  to  Demetrios,  ''it 
represents  an  ocean  of  tradition  and  pro- 
tection in  a  pleasing  series  of  shapes  " 


The  San  Franciscophased  sculptor 
since  1962;  has  put  on  a  series  of  one 
man  shows,  has  won  awards  in  competi- 
tion including  the  San  Francisco  Hall  of 
Justice  Competitioii  in  1968. 

His  major  commissions  include  his 
1968  name  of  Freedom  creation  now  oit 
Corregidor  Islaqd  in  the  Philippines. 


b  a  recent  newsletter  State  AaaemMy 
Speaker,  Bob  Moretti,  claimed  that  the 
fuel  shortage  is  a  prelude  to  higher 
prices,  renewed  offshore  drBlmg  and  the 
opening  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

The  speaker  said  three  Assembly 
Committees  will  be  conducting  hearings 
in  the  next  few  months.  The  Assembly 
Subcommittee  on  State  Energy  Policy 
will  research  the  broad  subjects  of  the 
so-called  "Energy  Crisis"  and  the  con- 
servation of  power. 

The  Assembly  Transportation 
Committee  will  be  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  fuel  capacity,  supply  and 
delivery.  Also,  the  Join"  Committee  on 
Public  Domain  will  focus  on  the  price  of 
oil  in  California,  with  particular  empha^. 
sison  protecting  the  motoring  public 
from  cpricious  fuel  price  increases. 

Since  the  recent  cuirorr^sTribuiion, 
Standard  Oil  has  decided  to  lower  the 
octane  rating  of  their  fuels  a  few  de- 
grees, which  they  say  won't  effect  cars' 


performance. 

This  move  is  being  made  because 
processing  is  cheaper  when  lead  isn't 
added  to  gasoline,  they  said.  '■'■ 

Many  oil  companies  have  raised  the 
cost  of  their  fuel  by  I  cent,  and  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company  became  the  first  ^ 
major  oil  company  to  ask  the  Cost  pfX  ; 
Living  Council  for  permission  to  raise 
gasoline  prices  higher  than  1 .5  cents 
per-gallon. 

It  has  been  rumored  thlf^  some  com-  

panics  want  to  raise  the  price  of  each 
gallon  as  high  as  fifteen  cents. 

Nevertheless,  many  think  the  "Ener- 
gy Crisis"  is  a  hoax  and  an  excuse  for 
greater  costs  which  will  put  pressure  on 
-the  government  and  force  the  resump- 
tion of  offshore  drilling  and  the  opening  _:_- 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  person 
espousingthis  belief  is  Ralr  "i  Nader,  _ 
whoclaims  he  can  prove  oi        npany 


mismanagement. 
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Waning  iUairt  Caqws  Polka 


EDITORIALS 


.**>■ :;. 


— No  Traffic  Light  In  Sight 

Tke  latest  word  fron  the  city's  Departanrt  of  PuMic  Works  abovt  the  Phdan 
Afcaw  crosswalks  between  the  campus  and  the  reservoir  is  that  "a  study  of  the  traf- 
fk  ^ihla♦y^-  is  near  coapietioa."  

Stece  eariy  April,  when  CCSF  stndciM  Carol  HaMwn  was  fatally  striick  by  a 
drwk  driver  on  that  stre*t,  pnMic  pressure  (priaarMy  from  the  college)  has  tried  to 
prad  the  city  into  instailMg  traffic  signals  on  Phdan. 

■M  nnfortnnately,  H's  all  really  a  battle  of  priorities.  Last  year  DPW  was  allo- 
cated JMt  $100,000  for  traflic  light  iKtallation  —  rongUy  cnongh  for  ten  needy  in- 
tencctiow,  a  total  which,  according  to  DPW  estimates,  e^ab  the  nnmber  of  scpa- 
received  by  one  engineer  from  all  parts  of  San  Francisco  h  less  than 


Editor.  The  Guardsman. 

I  would  like  to  mform  the  students^f 
Cky  CoUege  that  they  are  ■  danger  of 
bemg  suppressed  by  the  Caapw  Police. 
For  those  who  smoke  marijuana:  Be- 
ware! J, 

The  police  force  here  caught  lie 
smoking  a  joint,  searched  my  backpack 
and  found  three  plb,  which  was  cause 
for  an  arrest  under  possession  of  mari- 
juana a^d  dangerous  uArcotics.  The 
campus  police  are  responsible  for  m>,2»--^ 
hour  mcarceratioB  in  city  prisou,  which 
wa^amftstexcmciathigexaerieace. 

I  was  released  on  my  owurecognis 


students  want  our  campas  patrolled  by 
campus  police  who  bust  marijuana 
smokers. 

The  issue  is  souaewhat  more  vast.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  what  au  educational 
mstMution  is.  In  my  opiuion  it  is  for  en- 
lightcafaig  people  aad  for  the  pursuit  of 
freedom  through  kM>wledge. 

The  fact  that  I  was  put  behind  bars 
for  this  pursuit  seems  ironic.  I  hope  that 
all  students  who  skare  this  opinion  will 
prevent  these  police  actioBS  from  recur- 
rhig  through  legislation  or  BMrtual  aid  in 
outlawing  the  criminaliiatioa  of  pot- 


I 


Ehis  at  Tahoe- Panties  Onstage, 
BiiLthe  Pehk  Thrusts  Are  Slower^ 


! 


smokers  ouovr 


ance,  and  the  judge  disausscd  my  case, 
but  the  issue  still  remaiM:  whether  we  as 


Thank  You, 
Jo  Anne  Daniels 


DPW's  priorities  are  based  on  a  study  of  how  '^critical"  the  pedestrian's  predica- 
mMt  ■  at  a  ccrtam  locatimi  —  hi  other  words,  which  streets  have  had  the  most  blood 
apOcd  on  them  as  a  result  of  auto  accidents. 

WMh  an  mcreve  m  DPW's  budget  foreseen  this  year  ^unless  the  Board  of  Supe- 
rvksfls  cnn  be  convmced  otherwise),  the  20,000  student  at  City  College  may  have  a 
l«^  wak  before  aayeae  ameliorates  the  driving  and  walkhig  coaditous  on  Phdan. 

IMHich  tmw,  we  suggest  the  campus  police  here  try  to  restore  a  program  used  a 
lew  ycfws  ago  which  placed  affkers  on  Phdan  to  direct  the  flow  of  people  and  cars. 

Caa^w  Police  Chief  Gerdd  De  Gkolamo  says  that  he  cant  spare  the  manpower 
far  mm  trafTic  dkectors  but  that  he  cwrid  if  his  staff  didnt  have  to  handle  the  sales 
of  Amariatrd  Stirfcato  Cards  for  the  imaance  of  parkmg  stickers.  (He  wants  the 
Stuint  Uaioa  BuMing  to  take  over  that  chore.) 

If  the  chief  b  mtercstod  m  provUmg  the  most  valuable  service  to  CCSF  students, 
he  Aauld  rccomMcr  the  nnmber  of  ofTiccn  amigpMd  to  fatrd  the  caflfM  looUi^for 

parking  violations. 

Only  two  or  three  nre  needed  to  cotralthecat-aad  mouse  game  the  Phd—  Atc- 

Bue  caagcstma  creates.  _S<e»«  U  MouHec 

New  Teaching  Attitude  Needed 


•  Campus  Views  * 

by  Doug  Pon  and  Marc  CardinaUi 

QUESTION:   "Why  do  some  students  lose  interest  In 
ttieir  classes  at  CCSF?" 

P««W  Logan-Nursmg 

Most  classes  arc  purely  lecture  and  I  suggest  a  semi- 
nar or  someiypc  of  group  interaction  because  I^elTeve 
that  group  discussion  footers  better  student  and  teacher 
relationships. 


Pcttway  Percy-Real  Estate 

Often  the  instructors  just  go  too  fast  for  the  students  to 
keep  up.  Students  arc  sometimes  unable  to  comprehend 
what  is  being  taught  because  of  kisufTicicnt  preparation 
for  courses. 


Dc^e  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Goveraots  iii  not  rehire  aud  pant  tenure  to 
psychology  hBtiwtor  Jo  Aau  Handkr.she  hM  an  ontataadin  «iality  that  other 
teachers  euM  benefit  from:  the  ahlity  to  establish  a  wnrkiag  rapport  with  her  stu- 
dents. This  attribute  deserves  attention. 

Too  mMy  tenchers  can  oidy  rdate  to  their  students  in  an  authoritarbn  manner. 
(Me  tencher.  You  student.).  They  offer  lectures  m  if  they  were  handing  down  com- 
mMdments;  to  be  nccepted  and  amnori  zed  but  never  qnestioacd. 

Only  through  exposure  to  a  teacher  who  eaconragcs  questioas  and  discussiow, 
can  a  student  learn  to  think  for  bimsdf  and  function  on  his  own.  It  is  imperative  that 
students  fed  comfortable  and  communicative  toward  their  instructors. 

It  B  not  enough  for  teachers  to  simply  ■"»«  their  subfect  auttcr ;  they  must  know 
how  In  wpnrt  this  knowledge  to  students  m  an  interesting  aad  rdevaat  manner. 

Studcnt-tenchcr  seminars  should  be  arraaged  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
know  aad  nudrntani  the  students'  needs.  Review  boards  should  be  established  to  per- 
iodicaH)  test  not  only  the  tencher 's  current  knowledge  of  his  subject  but  bis  ahlity  to 
rdate  it. 

Spccid  d wscs  coverhig  UMdcm  apd  more  stimulating  teaching  methods  should  be 
marfatory  for  teachers  who  show  weakacss  in  this  area. 

A  better  screening  techni^ae  could  be  used  with  teacher  a^icants  to  discourage 
those  with  a  poor  aptitude  for  student  rdations.  Just  as  a  sales  company  would  spura 
the  hiriag  of  a  lifdess  salesman,  the  college  should  reject  potentially  dull  teachers. 

Teachmg  Md  learaiag  can  and  should  be  mutHally  satisfying  experiences.  Every 
effort  should  he  made  to  insare  progress  toward  this  goal. 
. ., ^ — KathyH 

IHiaturity  Adds  New  Dimension 

Scattered  amoag  the  Hue  jeaned,  tie-dyed  clad  students  at  City  CoUege  arc  a 
group  of  middle-aged  studcnU  making  their  way  to  dasscs. 

Riagaig  m  age  from  tb  ir  eari>  40's  to  mid  60's  these  students  have  returned  to 
uhiil  m  soaae  cnscs  to  f mish  attaiaiag  a  degree,  ia  others  to  begm  one,  aad  a  all 
cases  to  stimalate  the  mmd. 

it  B  an  iaspiratiou  to  aU  the  younger  studenU  to  see  these  people  ■  school.  To 
know  that  receiving  an  education  is  iot  something  that  stops  after  you  have  reached 

25. 

Manv  of  the  older  people  now  a  school  brmg  an  extra  dimension  to  dass  dBcus- 
ySMB.  Havmg  lived  through  different  historic  times  they  bring  a  new  perspective  to 


Richard  Ho«rlga»JoBrBaliBm 

Students  lose  interest  ih learning  because  they  are  tak- 
en up  in  the  whole  process  of  earning  grades  and  degrees. 
Students  lose  their  intrinsic  motivation  for  learning. 


>  Daaids-Theater 


For  one  thing  teachers  don't  support  student  opinion^^^ 
Some  students  are  lazy  and  arc  looking  for  lovers  or  wha  ^ 
tever  and  weren't  interested  in  learning  in  the  Tirst  place.  K 
The  campus  is  so  huge  that  students  lend  to  lose  their  fr 
identity.  Students  are  required  to  take  courses  which  arc  ^ 
irrelevent  to  student's  needs..  B 

Steve  Sum-Biology 

You  hear  so  much  these  days,about  the  shortage  of 
jobs,  with  Phd's  doing  menial  work  and  all  sometimes 
you  wonder  what  the  hell  you're  doing  in  school.  Also, 
too  often  required  cours'es  are  pushed  down  our  throats. 


Bev  Watson-amical  Science 


In  my  opinion  students  lose  interest  in  classes  because 
of  poor  teachers;  teachers  who  are  unable  to  relate  and 
who  talk  and  gab.  Some  students  lose  interest  because 
classes  are  required. 


volvcd  ii  traditional 
iaformative  idens 


atory  courses.  Havag  raised  famiies  and  a  soae  ca«es, 
roles  of  honcvrifc  and/or  breadwinner,  they  bring  refreshing 
to  such  jubjerts  as  sociology,  psychology  and  pditiral  ktaory. 

Middk  aged  people  aad  older  people  should  be  cKouraged  to  attend  school.  Now. 
tdy,  they  are  the  true  **freaks^  on  campus  because  there  are  so  few  of  them 
1  with  youBger  people.  ^ 

City  College  and  all  other  free  state  schools  should  be  trying  to  gd  more  middle- 

I* 

u  a#i*  firectci  to  the  young  afcoai  goiag  to  school  aad  net  be- 
„.y  ..^  '  Let  Bs  try  t^redchmUdte  aged  people  art  iildi  I  lan  whyhate 
uBi  years  ago  Md  Id  them  fed  they  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  school, 
them  to  return  to  school . 

-Jo  Aaa  HofTmau 


Ldas 


ELVIS-"...  H  takss  him  longor  to  stand  up- 

n."  i 


rings,  wrist  bands  and  medals,  all  pre- 
sumably gifts  of  gold.  (One  of  which  he 
received  that  night.) 

Almost  middle-aged  Elvis  has  slowed 
down  in  his  pelvic  thrusts.  They  are  still 
evident  but  it  takes  him  longer  to  stand 
upright  again.   - 

The  best  part  of  the  show  was  when 
^e  "King"  walked  on  stage;  cool,  confi- 
and  slow  (this  reporter's  heart 
skippW  a  beat)  and  received  his  usual 
welcoinc  of  a  screaming  crowd.  The 
stage  wa^kcn  over  by  females  ranging 
from  children  to  little  oWUdies  who 
were  not  intWling  to  leaVeinHJl  they 
rwcived  a  hnly\i.ss  from  t^eir idoi 


Not  only  can  Elvis  still  make  the 
girls  scream  and  faint  but  he  can  even 
make  them  hurl  their  underwear  and 
hotel  keys  on  the  stage. 

At  one  instance.  Elvis  picked  up  ai^. 
yellow  bikini  and  respgnded,  "Someone 
is  gonna  get  cold." 

The  dramatic  heart-beating  instru- 
mental sound  of  "200KSpace  Odyssey," 
was  the  appropriate  opening  for  the 
Kingof  Rock'n  Roll. 

Appearing  at  Sahara  Tahoe,  Elvis 
opened  with  the  classic  "Jail  House 
Rock,"  and  followed  by  introducing 
himself  in  a  mocking  voice,  ''Hi,  I'm 
Glenn  Campbell."  He  wore  a  white 
pantsuit  with  gold  metal  sequins;  his 
shirt  was  cut  in, a  low  V-neck  revealing  a 
too  hairy  chest. . 


His  slacks  were  low  slung  with  a  gold 
design  down  the  sides;  he  wore  many    | 


Entertaining  i^t  for  the  audienc^  but 
to  them,  Elvis  furtiijed  their  wisV  A 
number  of  fans  even  rfeeeivai  piec/s  of 
his  attire.  No,  he  didn't  stripTho-m^rcly 
handed  out  scarves  that  he  wore  around 
his  neck  to  clawing  females . 

With  rehearsed  wit  and  a  poor  choice 
of  songs  (considering  his  success  and 
iegendized  god-like  image,  to  this  re- 
porter), Elvis  is  billed  too  highly. 

'  He  was  on  stage^ approximately  an 
hour  singing  some  of  his  greats,  but 
most  of  the  songs  were  made  popular  by 
other  artists.  The  public  paid  to  hear  the 
songs  that  brought  Elvis  to  fame,  not  to 
hear  him  re-do  other's  songs  which 
made  them  recognizable  in  the  public's 
eye. 

Handsome  Elvis  stands  about  6'4", 
and  is  built  well.  His  voice  is  hypnotiz- 
ing and  everything  about  him  screan\s 
"masculine,"  in  spile  of  his  overdone  ■ 
eye  make-up. 

''"So  why  was  the  show  a  fjop  to  this- 
reporter?  The  expectancy  wa|  loo  great. 
Elvis  is  merely  a  good  looking  singer. 
He  does  noj  dance,  nor  Joke  (at  least  not 
ad-lib),  nor  show  much  of  his  personali- 
ty 69  stilge.  He  seemed  almost  a  me- 
chanical sex-image  who  doesn't  appear 
loo  bright. 

But  to  pay  SIS,  plus  another  big  bill 
to  the  usher  for  a  good  seat,  is  too  ex- 
pensive. 

When  the  maitre'd  asked  one  group 
if  they  wished  to  see  the  show  again,  a 
disappointed  fan  commented.  "No.  I'd 
rather  spend  money  on  something  more 
interesting...  like  gambling." 

— Deaise  Forcse 


St  Man's  Ahmah 


Counselors  Honored  liy  Alma  Mater 


Two  CCSF  Counsdors,  WUIiam  G. 
Fischer  and  Kenndh  Meitz,  have  recent- 
ly been  awarded  special  honors  by  their 
college  alma  mater. 

Fischer  was  honored  as  Alumnus  of 
the  Year  1972  at  a  recent  St.  Mary's 
College  alumni  awards  luncheon  on  the 
Moraga  campus. 

The  annual  SMC  award  is  given  to 
an  alumnus  whose  personal  and  profes- 
sional accomplishments  or  consistent 
service  to  the  College  exemplifies  the 
spirit  and  dedication  of  its  graduates. 


Happenings  Here  and  There 


SELL  BACK  BOOKS 

The  Associated  Students  bookstore  will 
be  buying  back  textbooks  during  the 
period  June  4—15.  Books  will  be  pur- 
chased for  one-half  of  original  purchase- 
price.  Only  books  that  will  be  used  dur- 
ing the  1973  summer  and  fail  terms  will 
be  accepted. 

N^  SUMMER  COURSE 
Genetics  IS,  entitled  "Human  Ge- 
netics and  Human  Affairs"  will  be  of- 
fered during  summer  evening  session  by 
Dr.  Perry  Close,  CCSF  Biology  De- 
partment. The  course  will  deal  with  ba- 
sic principles  of  human  genetics,  genet- 
ics in  development,  health  and  behavior; 
also,  population  genetics,  effects  of 
mutagenic  agents  and  social  practices 


"A  DOUBLE  SNOT,  PLEASE  I "- Evon 
playground  at  Iku  Day  Corn  CoMor  RuuMnaffo 


(as  institutionalization)  on  human 
heredity.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  problems  anticipated  in  rela- 
tion to  advances  in  "human  engineer- 
ing". The  (3)  unit  course  will  be  given 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  ahd 
three  Friday  nights  from  6:30  to  9:30 
p.m. 

"SPRINGTIME  ON  MARS" 

The  CCSF  Astronomy  Department  will 
present  a  multi-media  'show  titled 
"Sprmgtime  on  Mars"  in  the  Planetar- 
ium on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Science 
Building  (5v-400).  Bays  and  times  are: 
Tucs.  noon-lpm;  Wed.  lO-Ilam;  Tburs. 
nooB-lpm  and  8pm:  and  Fri.  lO-llam. 
Admission  is  free. 

STREET  ARTISTS  BENEFIT 

On  Thursday,  May  31  at  8  pm  a  bene- 
fit for  the  Stred  Artists  wil  be  bdd  at 
the  Great  American  Music  Hall,  859 
OTwrdl.  Proceeds  wll  go  toward  at- 
temptiag  to  place  aa  initiative  oa  the 
November  ballot  cdl'mg  for  the  Bsuaace 
of  liceases  to  Stred  Artists.  For  awre 
I  call  49S4545  or  863-83(6. 


BALLET  ON  CAMPtIS 

There  will  be  three  ballet  perform- 
ances at  CCSF  in  June  Friday  and 
Saturday^  June  8-9  (8:30  pm),  and  Sun- 
day,'June  10  (2:30  pm)b  by  Choreogra- 
phers Unlimited. 

This  recently  formed  group  of  young 
Bay  Area  choreographers  will  present 
The  Many  Faces  of  Carmen  (a  totally 
abstract  look  at  the  character  of  wom- 
an), Tlie  Legend  0/  the  Creation  {biised 
on  Filipino  folk  tales  using  a  scoreof 
authentic  Filipino  instruments),y.5. 
Bach  d  Co.  (a  freeform,  jazz-inspired 
ballet  exploring  the  classical  and  jazz 
feeling  evoked  by  Bach's  music). 

Tickets  are  on  sale  now  in  E200, 
Cloud  302,  and  A20I.  Students  SI. 
General  admission  $2.50. 


Fischer  continued,  "for  there  is  a  point 
in  life  when  you  must  have  other  chal- 
lenges." 

Regarding  the  differencebetween 
coaching  and  counseling,'  Fischer  be- 
lieves that  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  coaching  and  counseling.  "It's 
working  with  people  and  trying  to  get 
the  best  out  of  them.  There  is  no  great 
change  in  that  sense  of  the  word,"  he 
claims. 

Fischer's  three  sons  at|ended  City 
and  played  on  the  championship  foot- 
ball teams  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Mcita  mads  varsity  as  a  freshman 


ALUMNUS  OF  YEAR- BIN  Fiadior 


Kenneth  Meitz,  who  also  teaches  an 
occupational  psychology  class  at 
CCSF„  is  receiving  his  award  from  St. 
Mary's  for  his  basketball  prowess  as  a 
guard  during  his  collegiate  days  on  the 
Moraga  campus. 

Meitz  is  one  of  45  athletes  who  will 
be  honored  (football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, boxing  and  coaching)  at  the  First 
Annual  St.  Mary's  College  Hall  of 
Fame  Banquet  next  Saturday,  May  26, 
in  Oliver  Hall  on  campus. 

Before  entering  St.  Mary's,  Fischer 
attended  Commerce  High  School  in 
San  Francisco  (now  headquarters  for 
the  S.F.  Unified  School  District). 

After  college  graduation,  Fischer 
returned  to  Commerce  to  coach  the 
baseball  and  football  teams  for  the  next 
1 1  years. 

In  1947,  Fischer  came  tro  CCSF  to 
become  head  baseball  coach  and  assist- 
ant  foot  ball  coach  Sol  iOyeara^ 


and  was  a  member  of  the  All-Confer- 
ence teams  for  three  years.  He  played 
semi-pro  basketball  for  the  Olympic 
Club  and  Golden  State  Company.  He 
now  has  turned  to  golf  for  his  leisure 
hours. 

Before  coming  to  the  CCSF  Counsel- 
ing Department  in  1958,  Meitz  taught 
history  and  political  science  at  Mission 
High  School  for  IS  years;  however,  his 
main  occupation  was  counseling. 

The  father  of  two  children  and  five 
grandchildren,  Meitz  is  very  enthusias- 
tic about  his  job  and  the  students  he 
teaches  and  counj[ftst  "I  like  all  of  it," 
he  says,  "and  it's  a  delightful  place  to 
come  to.  I  have  no  regrets.  I  think  the 
students  are  the  Tmest;  they  all  react.  It 
keeps  you  alive.  It's  great!" 


HALL  OF  FAME- Kon  Motti 


When  asked  which  job  he  prefers 
(coaching  or  counseling),  Fischer  re- 
plied, "Competitively,  the  aspect  of 
coaching  and  working  with  the  students 
in  the  field  appeals  to  me  most.  After 
all,  I  did  coach  baseball  for  25  years." 

"I    like  counseling,  too,  however," 


Both  Fischer  and  Meitz  ex presseiT 
tremendous  satisfaction  in  hearing  of 
the  success  of  former  students  through 
personal  notes,  invitations,  chance 
meetings  while  shopping  in  town  or 
traveling  in  far-off  places,  and  publicity 
via  the  grapevine. 

— Marguerite  Zipse 


COLLEGE  OPERA 

The  College  Opera  Association  will 
present  a  music  festival  on  Sunday  June 
3  in  Golden  Gate  Park  from.  1 1  am  to  5 
pm.  Bay  area  Campus  youth  groups  will 
perform  in  Marx  Meadow,  25th  Ave. 
and  Kennedv  Drive. 

ROCK  AUDITIONS 

Ou-die-air  auditions  by  unrecorded 
Bay  Area  bands  wil  be  presented  by  ra- 
dio station  KSAN,  San  Francisco,  Tues- 
days from  3  to  4  a.m.  during  the  Norman 
Davii  show.  Start  date  for  the  aew  show, 
"Nonami's  Bigtime  Baadstand,"  wil  be 
Tuesday,  June  5. 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting  a 
tape  to  the  stntion  may  scud  it  to:  Nor- 
num^i  Bigtime  Bandstand,  KSAN,  211 
Sutter  Stred,  Snn  Francisco,  California 
94108.  AU  tapes  wll  become  the  proper- 

*'""'^^'*^"1DAMIEN  SWrrCHBOAiy) 

Damien  Switchboard  is  in  need  of 
volunteers  to  operate  the  24  hour  tele- 
_phone  service.  A  summer  trainir 
sion  will  start  on  June  19  (6:45  pm  to  10 
pm)  and  will  run  for  five  nights.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  922-5600. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNING  PLAY-Stanlng  In  Mw  CCSF  producUoti  d  "Tho  EflMt  of 

WurscNwtdl.  Paula  Bnrtah.  Norma  Ro^oitson  anil  JtWMlN  rwhi  •MartBOlrti'  rarlp 
iont  of  tho  Pumzor  Prtzo  tor  Drama  In  1970,  wm  bo  pwowlod  In  Mo  UMa  Thaatar  tpm, 
May  2S,  2«  and  Juno  1 . 2.  AdaUssion  Is  $1 .50  gonwal  and  $1  atudmrts. 
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Intwfview; 

-XompiAer  Expert 
Wans  of  future 
1984  Society 

To  fiad  out  niore  about  the  role  com- 
puters play  in  academic  life  at  City  Col- 
lege The  Guardsman  interviewed  Fraak 
HoMca,  head  of  the  Computer  Scieucc 
Depart  meat. 

Q.  How  are  computers  affecting  the 
lives  of  City  College  students? 

A.  The  computer  is  affecting  every 
student  where  records  are  involved.  All 


\ 
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records  are  kept  by  the  computer; 
grades  are  processed  by  the  computer: 
eligibility  for  drivers  licenses  is  deter- 
mined by  computer;  eligibility  for  GX 
checks  is  done  by  computer;  the  mun- 
dane bills  paid  by  the  students  are  pro- 
cessed by  the  computer.  The  computer 
just  about  affects  every  aspect  of  their 
lives  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  most 

real  ize .  i -^:r-r;^ 

Q.  Jiist  how  important  eoii  comput- 
ers today"! 

A.  The  entire  structure  of  our  com- 
plex society  tc^ay  depends  on  comput- 
ers to  run  it.  We  can  no  longer  live  with- 
out them.  Without  computers,  our  fac- 
tories would  not  run;  our  banks  would 
not  open;  payroll  checks  would  not  be 
written  and  mailed;  food  would  not  be 
processed  and  electricity  would  cease 
being  manufactured.  The  computer  now 
ranks  alongside  transportation,  com- 
munications and  energy  as  a  major  de- 
terminant of  progress. 

Q.  What  role  will  computers  play  in 
thefiilur^ 

A.  The  impact  and  influence  of 
computers'  is  growing  at  a  pace  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  tool  in  our  history. 
The  consequent  ramifications  are  pro- 
found. The  computer  may  very  well 
become  the  single  most  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  future.  There  are 
inherent  dangers  in  such  a  situation. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  "1984" 
is  a  distinct  possibility.  The  computer 
could  become  an  integral  part  of  an 
On*'ellian  society.  ■ 

The  Computer  Science  department 
at  City  College,  through  such  coursesas 
CS-I  (Computers  and  Society),  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  examine  in 
detail  the  impact  of  the  computer  on 
people  and  their  lives,  and,  just  as  im- 
portant, teaches  them  how  to  use  the 
computer  and  provides  a  basic  under- 
standing of  how  a  computer  works,  its 
abilities  Md  limitations. 


COMPUTER  liEARNINO- Student  (above  left)  learna  to 
•til*  tt—-»ec—  cofflffutar  tarminata  ad|ac«nt  to  Hbrary.  Bruoa 
iMtnt  (abova  right)  laada  tha  achoora  IBM  360-25  aoma 
fraah  tapa.  Computar  Sdanca  atudant  (balow)  pundiaa  up 
carda  for  liar  programming  ciaaa.  (Balow  rigirt)  Gamaa  com- 
putara  play. 


Q.  IVhat  courses  does  the  Computer 
Science  Department  offer  at  City 
Coiteg^r- ' — -^^ — 

A.  For  business  students,  we  l^ave 
CS-30,  35,  36  and  48.  For  social  scfehce 
students,  who  don't  anticipate  any  fur- 
ther extensive  study,  there  is  CS- 1 .  We 
also  offer  a  variety  of  university-parallel 
courses,  most  common  of  which  is  CS- 
2. 

Q.  How  are  the  computers  in  the  li- 
brary being  usetf! 

A.  At  the  present  time  the  ter^vinals^ 


Delegates  Discuss  World  Affairs 


A  three-day  coafcreucc  of  the  WorM 
AfTain  CmkI  of  Northcni  CalHwaia 
was  htM  rcceatly  at  Asloaar,  Moalcr- 
ey,  wiMi  Mrc  thaa  700  dckgaica  partki- 


CCSF  schoTarsTilp  recipients  to  the 
27th  annual  Conference  were  the  follow- 
ing: Guardsman  reporter  Seyoum 
Kebedc,  Steven  L.  Choban,  Khanh  Le 
Cong,  Higiwio  A.~Maftineg, 


McCaffrey,  Beth  Sosnick,  William  N. 
TurnbuU,  Elaine  C.  Wong.  Kemlall  R. 
Thornton. 

Dr.  Virginia  McClam.  a  CCSF  polit- 


ical science  instructor,  was  chairman  of 
one  of  the  seminars. 

"New  Realities  of  Power  in  Asia" 
was  the  leading  topic  of  the  conference. 
However,  the  delegates  also  discussed 
the  international  political  situation  as  a 
whole. 

The  conference  concluded  by  con- 
firming that  all  countries  big  and  small 


«nd 


rtheotdc;^ncepis 
but  rather  have  newconceptsbf  inde- 
pendence, recognition,  and  wide  deve- 
lopment around  the  globe. 
: =S«yQwir  kcMe 
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Grade  School  Astra* 
Pragraa  Available 

The  Astronomy  Department  has  a 
tutoring  program  that  attempts  to  intro- 
duce elementary  students  to  the  concepts 
of  astronoaqr. 

There  arc  approximately  67  students 
involved  in  the  tutoring  program,  primar- 
yy  designed  for  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade 
students.  . 

At  left,  CCSF  student  John  Johnson 
tutors  the  Sth  grade  students  of  Holy 
Name  school  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Johnson  $aid^"lt's  really ^eat  toof- 
fer  something  like  this  to  these  students. 
They're  at  that  age  where  they  can  hear 
difTerent  ideas  and  begin  to  understand." 

—Doug  Ron 


are  being  used  to  teach  the  computer 
language  Basic  in  CS-1  and  7.  The  ter- 
minals are  being  used  in  physics,  chem- 
istry and  mathmatics  to  enrich  the  in- 
structional programs.  They  will  be  used 
for  pre-registration  in  the  fall  semester. 
Also,  all  the  computer  facilities  are 
available  to  all  students  on  campus  as 
there  are  a  variety  of  games  which  can 
be  played  on  the  computer  terminals; 
instructions  for  playing  the  games  can 
be  found  at  the  check-out  desk  at  the 
Hbrary. 


¥tts  C/rt; 

Omega  Chapter  Gets 
National  Vet  Award 


/f67 


The  national  veterans  club.  Allied 
Servicemen,  recently  gave  out  its  annual 
awards,  and  the  major  recipient  was  the 
CCSF  branch  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Cky  College-based  chapter. 
Omega,  was  nommatcd  Chapter  of  the 
Year  and  area  director  Rob  Hughes  won 
the  "Brother  of  the  Year"  award. 

Omega  was  put  into  contention  by 
producing  a  ten  page  catalog  listing  vet- 
erans' benefits,  and  by  holding  a  two- 
hour  seminar  on  veterans  affairs.  But 
the  clincher  came  when  Omega  promo- 
ted a  Northern  California  Collegiate 
Veterans  Club  Conference,  which 
formed  an  alliance  between  the  seven- 
teen collegiate  veterans  clubs  that  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

When  the  plaque  arrives  next  week. 
Omega  plans  to  hang  it  on  the  wall  of 
the  Veterans  Office,  E-202. 

in  addition  to  Omega's  award,  Gary 
Tpm,  former  Veterans  EducationaLJn=- 
centive,..4*n>gram  director  at  City,  won 
the  Outstanding  Service  Award  for  the 
pioneering  work  he  did  with  the  VEIP 
program  this  last  year. 

—Tom  Fantulin 


iKshglk 

Rom  Mine 

losf  leogue  Gome 

There  is  nothing  more  gratifying  af- 
ter long  hours  of  preparation  than  to 
play  on  your  opponents  field,  and  after 
the  game  have  the  sweet  taste  of  victory. 

The  action  started  fast  as  Mike  Nor- 
ris  led  off  with  a  single  to  center  in  the  ^ 
first  inning.  Steve  Caiola  bunted  him  to 
second  base.  Don  Lyons  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  high  fastball  but  the  ball 
hit  his  batt  fortunately  the  umpire 
thought  it  hit  his  helmet  anri  awarded 


him  first  base. 

Rich  Zerga  walked,  loading  the  bas- 
es. The  Rams  didn't  waste  anytime 
scoring  as  the  next  hitter,  Dave  Giorgi. 
cracked  a  single,  driving  in  Norris  and 
Lyons. 

Giorgi  later  sa^d,  "1  was  trying  to 
protect  the  plate  with  two  strikes.  The 
pitch  was  over  the  outside  of  the  plate 
and  I  just  punched  it  into  right  field." 

John  Grazzioli  pitched  respectably, 
keeping  the  Chabot  hitters  off  balance 
with  curves,  sliders,  and  fastballs.  But 
he  tired  in  the  sixth  inning  and  coach 
Domecus  called  on  Rene  Mariluch. 
Rene  pitched  out  of  a  bases  loaded  jam. 

"Mr.  Consistency,'-'  otherwise_ 
known  as  Don  Lyons,  continued  his 
astonishing  batting  streak.  CCSF  has 
played  twenty  conference  games,  with  a 
record  of  ten  wins  and  ten  defeats.  Don 
has  had  at  least  one  hit  in  ail  games  and 
is  second  in  the  league  in  batting  aver- 
age with  .420. 

.  Lyons  is  not  only  a  strong  hitter,  but 
he  plays  first  base  flawlessly  and  is  one 
of  the  team  leaders. 

Going  into  the  eighth  inning  the 
score  was  tied  at  five  runs  a  piece.  Then 
the  "City  Stickers'' went  to  work.  Nor- 
ris again  led  off  with  a  single  to  get 
things  going.  He  promptly  stole  second. 
With  first  base  open  the  Chabot  pitcher 
walked  Lyons  intentionally. 

The  next  hitter  up.  Rich  Zerga 
popped  one  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
shortstop  in  short  centerfieJd  scoring 
Norris  with  the  Ram's  sixth  run  of  the 
day. 

It  was  enough  to  preserve  the  win. 
but  Chabot  made  it  exciting  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ninth.  They  had  runners  on 
first  and  second  with  two  outs  and  a 
three  and  two  count  on  the  hitter. 

This  writer  was  behind  the  plate 
catching,  and  called  for  a  fastball.  Rene 
Mariluch  let  it  fly  for  strike  three;  the 
game  was  over:  the  Rams  had  won  six 
to  five. 

Nothing  new  in  the  league's  final 
standings.  College  of  San  Mateo 
dmched  first  place  for  the  fifth  year  in  a 
row.  Winning  isn't  everything  but  it 
sure  beats  losing. 


— Yaacy  Derringer  II 

Ball  Platers  Picked 

Three  CCSF  Ram  baseball  players 
^4>itcher  Mike  Norris,  first  baseman 
Don  Lyons  and  outfielder  Rich  Zerga 
"were  sctecledlb  iTic Ttrsne^m^xjf thr^ 
Golden  Gate  Conference  league.  The 
players  are  selected  by  the  baseball 
coaches. 

Norris  had  a  4-4  record  for  the  Rams 
with  an  ERA  of  1.61.  Outfielder  Zerga 
batted  .387  for  the  season  and  first  base- 
man Lyons  topped  the  club  with  a  .402 
average. 

Norris,  the  Oakland  As  fu^st  choice 
in  the  1973  baseball  draft,  has  signed 
with  the  club. 

He  will  be  assigned  to  the  A's  Bur- 
lington farm  club  in  the  Class  A  Mid- 
western League. 

Gym  Team  Wins 

City  College's  gymnastifc  team  won 
second  place  at  the  Consumnes  River 
College  meet  on  May  4-5. 

The  advanced  team  took  first  place 
with  the  beginning,  and  intermediate 
levels  placed  second. 

Awards  were  received  by  Sue  Good; 


Awaros  were  receiven  ny  ^v^  vj>>v— 

win,  Nancy  Tuttle,  Leslie  Brooks,  and 
Lynn  Dehnert,  on  the  beginning  level; 
Tina  Lou  and  Phyllis  Quan  at  interme- 
diate level;  Pat  Marzan,  Sheri  Avery, 
and  Lou  Kaplan,  at  the  advanced  level. 


